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NOTES —— 


1947 


The old year has but a couple of days to go while 
these lines are being written. It has been a year of 
trials, beyond doubt, for India and the Indians. Famine 
knocking at the door, strikes holding up industry and 
public utility services, stringent and acrimonious 
political argument resulting in the raising of passions 
all round and finally terrible communal riots whereby 
thousands upon thousands perished, tens of thousands 
“vere rendered destitute and hundreds of millions were 
left disturbed and bereft of peace and a sense of 
security, all these calamities went into the making of 
a year of storm and stress. But despite all the gales of 
communal passions and the darkening of the political 
horizons, the nation’s heart has remained stout because 
at last the Beacon of Freedom has been ht. 

What of the New Year? As yet the skies remain 
too dark to’see any portents, good or evil. But the 
gleam of the Beacon is thene to dight us on Our way, 
and if the tending be not hesitant, the gleam may well 
‘become 2 blaze, dispelling all the gloom that there be 
till the coming of the dawn of the day that shall see 
the fruition of all our hopes and desires. Let us, there- 
fore, hope that the coming year will see that dawn and 
meanwhile let us keep our faith on high. | 

There ig no denying that critical times lie ahead 
and that our leaders are sorely beset, as fateful deci- 
sions may be called for at any moment. But every 
nation, great or small, that aspired after liberty had to 
go through such trials more than once, and History 
talls us that only those of them survived with honour 
and glory whose leaders chose to face the fiery ordeal 
without flinching. On such an occasion, on the eve of 
the American War of Independence, Patrick Henry 
made the memorable speech that led io the eventful 
decisions that altered the course of destiny of the great 
American nation. We present our readers with two 
excerpts from the same that seem to be singularly 
apposite NOW : 

— “Ws are not weak if we make a proper use of those 
means which the God of Nature has placed in our 


power... The battle, sir, is not to the strong alone, 
it is to the vigilant, the active, the brave.’* 

The above extract is, of course, part of the now 
world-famous speech that ended thus: 

“Is life so dear, or peace so sweet, as to be purchased 
at the price of chains and slavery ? Forbid it, Almighty 
God ! I know not what course others may take, but as 
for me, give me liberty or give me death.” 


The British Cabinet and.the Constituent 
Assembly 


The pronouncements of the British Cabinet on 
December 6 have accentuated the intransigence of the 
Muslim League in its attitude towards the Constituent 
Assembly. The moves that have been imade, if they are 
successful, would either force the Congress to abandon 
the provinces of Assam and the. North-Western Frontier 
Province to the intrigues and machinations of the 
reactionaries, or will make the Congress resign from 
the Viceregal Cabinet. The impasse that has been 
created thus, calls for courageous decisions and resolute 
action on the part of the Congress. There can be no 
going back, no retracing of the steps taken in the march 
for Independence, though there might be a pause at 
the cross-reads for taking counsel and taking of stocks 
regarding resources. The Congress must face, if neces- 
sary, the combined forces of Imperialism and reaction 
within the country. 

We think the British Cabinet has displayed a 
lamentable lack of faith ‘in its own professed princrples. 
There should not have been any pandering to the 
demands of the Churchill group of British Conservatives 
in this matter of settling the terms of Indian Indepen- 
dence by negotiation. The British Labour Party should 
bear in mind that. this parlous state in which Britain 
has been placed, after two great world wars, is a, direct 
result of the machinations of that party which has 
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always placed power above honour and lust for gain 
above the rights of humanity. It is incapable of chang- 
ing its colour or creed and it stands in the direct line 
of succession to those ruthless and unprincipled met 
who forged the Axis, so long as it acknowledges that 
Public Enemy of Human Libeity, Mr. Winston Chur- 
chill, as its leader. The British Cabinet should realize 
that the Muslim League is the creation of the Conser- 
vyative Party and is being guided and nurtured by them 
to serve the ends desired by the selfsame Conservative 
Party. The strengthening of the hands of the League, 
therefore, means added strength to the Conservative 
Party, which would finally end in discomfiture and 
diseredit to Labour in the British Cabinet. The Labour 
Party seems to be unaware of the fact that India has 
been chosen by the Conservative Party as the lever 
by which to displace Labour from office. And further, 
the Labour Cabinet seems to be unable to realize that 
an embittered parting of the ways between the British 
Labour Party and the Indian National Congress would 
be calamitous in the extreme for both Britain and 
India and may well spell the doom for the British 
Commonwealth in the not so very distant future. 

The life-spans of Empires have tended to become 
shorter with progressive realization of human rights by 
the world. The reason is not far to seek, for all empires 
are built on a foundation of perfidy, intrigue and 
ireacherous breaches of faith and trust. The British 
Empire in Asia .was no exception, indeed, if anything 
an example. British Labour, in its inexperience, seems 
to be unaware of the stinking depths to whieh the 
reputation of Britain and the British had been lowered 
in Asia by the perfidy, ruthlessness and double-dealing y 
of the chosen instruments of the Conservative Party 
between 1915 and 1945. We write in this strain because 
we are still reluctant to believe that the British Labour 
Cabinet is about to venture on the same dishonourable 
path through deliberate intent, after having raised the 
stocks of the British so high in May 16th, for the first 
time in a century. The actions of Sir Hartley Shaw- 
cross at U. N. O. and the interpretation of Sec. 19 (5) 
and (8) by the British Cabinet have been rude shocks, 
but there ts still time to redress matters. 

For the Congress, retreat is unthinkable. There can 
be no compromise with evil at this hour of destiny, The 
Constituent Assembly must proceed with the framing 
of the charter of Indian Independence regardless of all 
barriers and difficulties placed in its path. If there be 
trial and suffering on the way, let us face if now. 
The British Cabinet statement of December 6 is 4 
double-edged sword, in more senses than one, ready for 
the use of whosoever has the courage, faith and 
tenacity requisite to wield it and the judgment and 
skill to direct it. Let us hold our hands, by all means. 
while there is any chance of an honourable settlement, 
but there must not be any bargaining with the liberty 
of millions who have fought for the cause as the stake. 


A. 1. W.C. Statement on the British 
Cabinet Declaration 


The Working Committee of the Congress has 
issued a long statement after prolonged deliberation 
on the British Government’s declaration of December 6, 
As the matter is going before the All-India Congress 
Committee, a few comments may not be out of place. 
Two Ulisters are sought to be created on the Eastern 
and Western frontiers of the Sovereign State of India by 
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means of the hardening of the Grouping Scheme through, 
the Cabinet declaration of December 6. These wil] form: 
a cordon sanitaire isolating Free India from her 
neighbours in Asia on the East and the West. It is to: 
be noted that two out of the three major ports of. 
India, go into these twin Ulsters and the World Alr-- 
route is effectively plugged as weil, at both ends, by this: 
move, Strategically India will be placed in a sack with 
both ends tied. With the Himalayas on the North and. 
the Indian Ocean in the South, with the British Navy 
on guard at Trincomalee and Colombo in Ceylon, Free 
India would be isolated beyond redemption. If we add 
to this the many major and minor Ulsters that may 
be formed within the body politic of Free India by 
continuous incitement of the Native States, it would. 
be seen that the Independence of India as envisaged 
by the British Cabinet at present would be a sorry Jest, 
worthy of Churchill, Hitler and Tojo, and nothing. 
more. Growps B and C, in the hands of the League 
can continue with thelr programme of intransigence 
and enmity to the Ccngress assured of the fullest sics 
of British Imperialism. And per contra British Imperial-- 
ism can go on working its will on the suffering mulhons 
of India, in the same hypocritical dowble-faced fashion 
as in the past two centuries, as long as this arrange- 
ment lasts. 


All the other points and the Congress attitude are 
presented fully in the AI. Working Committee: state- 
ment, which is given below : 


vA 1. The Working Committee have given careful 

fa Gonsideration to the statement issued by the British 

Government on! Dec. 6, 1946, as well as other state- 
ments made recently on their behalf in Parliament. 
These statements, though made by way of interpreta- 
tion and elucidation, are clearly additions to and varia- 
tions of the British Cabinet Mission's statement of 
May 16, 1946, on which the whole scheme of the 
Constituent Assembly was based. 

2, -The statement of May 16, 1946, laid awe in 
paragraph 15 as basic principles of the constitution 
that “there should be a Union of India embracing both 
British India and the States,” that “all subjects | other 
than) Union subjects and all residuary powers should 
vest in the provinces” and that “provinees should be: 
free to form Groups.” 

The provinces were thus intended to be avtonomous, 
subject to the Union controlling certain specified 
subjects. Paragraph 19 laid down. inter alia, the 
procedure for Sections to meet, for decisions to be 
taken as to whether Groups should be formed or not 
and for any province to elect to come out of the Group 
in which it might have been placed. 

3. In their resolution of May 24, 1946, the Work- 
ing Committee pointed out what appeared to he a 
divergence between the basic principles and the pro- 
cedure suggested, in that a measure of compulsion 
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was ‘introduced ovhich infringed the hasic principles . 


of provincial autonomy. The Cabinet Mission, there- 
upon, issued a statement on May 25, 1946, in which 
it was stated that “the interpretation, put by the Con- 
gress resolution on paragraph 15 of the Statement, to 
the efféct that-the provinces can, in the first instance, 
make the choice whether or not to belong to the 
Section in which they are placed, does not accord 
with the Delegation’s intentions. The reasons for 
grouping of the provinces are well known and this is 
an essential feature of the scheme and can only be 
modified by agreement between the two parties.” 
The point at issue was not merely one of proce- 
dure but the fundamental principle of provincial aute~ 
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nomy and whether or not a province Or par should 
be coerced against its will. 

The Congress made it clear later that their objection 
“wus not to provinces enteriiy Sections, but to com- 
spulsory grouping and the possibilty of a domitating 
province framing a constitution _for another province 
entirely against the wishes of the latter. This might 
xesult in the framing of rules, the regulation of fran- 
chise, electorates, constituencies for elections and the 
‘composition of the Legislature, which might seriously 
prejudice or even nullify the provision fer a province 
gubsequently to opt out of a Group. 

It was pointed out that this could never be the 
iftention! of the Cabinet Mission as it would be repug- 


nant to the basic principles and policy of the scheme ~ 


they had propounded. The Congress approach to the 
problem of constitution-making has all along been that 
coercion should not be exercised against any province 
or part of the country and that the constitutiom of 
free India should be drawn up hy the co-operation 
ind goodwill of all parties and provinces concerted. 

Inj a letter dated 15 June, 1946, from Lord Wavell 
to Maulana Azad, then President of the Congress, ii 
was stated that “the delegation and I are. aware of 
your objections to the principle of grouping. } 


would, however, point out that the statement of May- 


16 does not make grouping compulsory. It leaves the 
-decision to the elected representatives of the provinces 
concerned sitting together in Sections. The only 
provision which is made jis that the representatives of 
certain provinces should meet in Sections so that they 
can decide whether or not they wish to form groups.” 

Thus the principle which was emphasised again 
was that grouping was not compulsory and in regard 
to Sections a certain procedure was indicated. This 
procedure was not clear arid could be interpreted in 
more than one way and in any event a point of pro- 
cedure could not over-ride a basic principle. We 
pointed out that the right interpretation should be one 
awnich did no violence to that principle. 

Further, in order to smooth the: way to the -co- 
operation of all concerned in the working of the pre- 
posed scheme we rot only made it clear that we 
were ‘prepared to go into the Sections. but also we 
suggested that if our interpretation was not accepted 
we would be agreeable io reference on this point to 
ihe Federal Court. 

It is well-known that the proposal in regard to 
grouping affected injuriously two provinces especially, 
namely, Assam and the N.W. F. P., as well as the 
Sikhs in the Punjab. Their representatives expressed 
their strong disapproval of this proposal. In a letter 
to the Secretary of State dated 25th May, 1946, 


_ Master Tara Singh gave expression to the anxiety and 


apprehensions of the Sikhs and asked for clanification 
in regard to certain matters. 

The Secretary of State sent an answer to this letter 
on June 1, 1946. in the course of which he said: 
“f have considered carefully the detailed poinis you 
raise at the end of your letter. I fear the Mission 
cannot issue any addilions to, or interpretation of 
the statement,” 

In spite of this explicit statement, the British 
‘Government have on Dec. 6, issued a statement! which 
is both an addition to and an interpretation of ihe 
Statement of May 16, 1946. 

They have done so after more than six and a half 
months, during which period many developments have 
taken place as a consequence of the original slate- 
ment. Throughout this period the position of the 
Congress was made repeatedly clear to the British 
Government or their representatives, and it was with 
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full knowledge of this position that the British Governs 
ment took subsequert steps in furtherance of the 
Cabinet Mission’s proposals. 

That position was in conformity. with the basic 
principles laid down in the statement of May 16, 1946, 
which statement the Congress had accepted in its 
entirety. 

Further the Congress had expressed its willingness 
to refer, if necessity arose, the point of interpretation 
to the Federal Court, whose decision should be 
accepted by the parties concerried. In the course of 
his letter deted June 28, 1946, addressed to Mr. 
Jinnah, the Viceroy stated that Congress had accepted 
the statement of May 16. In the course of a broad- 
cast on August 24. 1946, the Viceroy, in appealing to 
the Muslim League to co-operate, pointed out that 
the Congress are ready to agree that any dispute of 
interpretation may be referred to the Federal Court. 

8. The Muslim League reversed its former deci- 
sion and rejected the British Cabinet Mission’s scheme 
by formal resolution and even decided to resort to 
direct action. ‘heir spokesmen have since repeatedly 
challenged the very-basis of that scheme, that is, the 
constitution of.a Union of India and have reverted 
to their demand for a partitiom of India, 

Even after the British Government’s statement of 
Dea. 6, 1946, the leaders of the Muslim Teague have 
reiterated this demand for partition and the establish- 
ment of two separate independent Governments in 
India. 

9.- When the invitation of the British Govern- 
ment was received by the Congress at the end of 
November last io send its representatives to London, 
the Congress position was clearly indicated again. It 
was cn an assurance of the Prime Minister of Great 
Britain that a representative of the Congress proceed- 
ed to London, 

10. In spite of this assurance and of previous 
assurances to the effect that no additions to, or imter- 
pretations of, the statement of May 16, -1946, were 
going to be made, the British Government have now 
issued a statement which clearly, in several respects, 
goes beyond the original statement, om the basis of 
which progress has been made till now. 

ll, The Working Committee deeply regret that 
the British Government should have acted in a manner 
which has not been in keeping with their own assur- 
ances, anid which has created stispicion in the minds 
of large numbers of people in India. 

For some time past the attitude of the British 
Government and their representatives in India has 
been such as to add to the difficulties and complexities 
of the situation in the country. ‘Their present inter- 
vention long after the members of the Constituent. 
‘Assembly had beer elected has created a new situa- 
tion which is full of peril for the future. Because; 
of this, the Werking Committee have given anxious 
and prolonged thought to it. 

12. The Congress seeks to frame, through the 
Constituent Assembly, a Constitution of a free and; 
independent India with the willing co-operation of all! 
elements of the Indian’ people. The Working! 
Committee regret that Muslim League members of 
the Constituent Assembly have refrained from attending| 
its opening session. 3 

The Committee, however, appreciated and expred¥ 
their gratification at the presence in the Constituent 
Assembly of representatives of all other interests and 
sections of the people of India, and note with pleasure. 
the spirit of co-operation in a common task and a 
high endeavour which has been in evidence during. 
the sessions of ‘the Assembly, 
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13. In their statement of Dec. 6, 1946, ihe 
British Government, in giving their interpretation of 
a doubtful point of procedure, have referred to it as 
a “fundamental point” and suggested that the 
‘Constituent Assembly may refer. it to the Federal 
Court at a very early date. 

Subsequent statements made on behalf of the 
British Government have made it clear that they are 
not prepared to accept the decision of this Court 
should it go against their own interpretation. On be- 
half af the Muslim League also it has been stated 
that they will not be bound by the decision of the 
Federal Court, and a demand for partition of India, 
which is a negation of the Cabinet Mission’s scheme, 
continues to be put forward. 

While the Congress has always been willing to 
agree to a reference to the Federal Court, any refer- 
ence now, when none of the other parties are prepared 
to join in it or to accept it, and one of them does 
not even accept the basis of the scheme, becomes totally 
uncalled for and unbecoming, and unsuited to the 
dignity of either the Congress or the Federal Court. 
By their repeated statements, British statesmen have 
tuled this out. 

14. The Working Committee are still-of opinion 
that the interpretation put by the British Govern- 
ment in regard to the method of voting in the Sections 
is not in conformity with provincial autonomy, which 
is one of the fundamental bases of the scheme pro- 
posed in the statemént of May 16. The Comnnittee 
are anxious to avoid anything that may come in the 
nay of the successful working of the Constituent 
Assembly, and are prepared to do everythiwg in their 
power to seek and obtain the largest measure of co- 
operation, provided that no fundamental principle is 
violated. . 

In view of the importance and urgency of ‘the 
issues facing the country and the far-reaching con- 
sequences which must follow any decisions, the Work- 
ing Committee are convening an emergent meeting of 
the A.I.C.C. in Delhi early in January to consider 
the latest developments and to give such directions 
as it may deem fit. 















The Indian Political Science Conference 


Prof. D. N. Banerjee, Head of the Department of 
Political Science in the University of Dacca, in his 
residential address at the ninth session of the Indian 
Political Science Conference held at Delhi on Decem- 
ber 31, 1946 dealt with the question of self-determina- 
tion with a view to combating the case for the 
artition of India. 
With extensive quotations he points out that “the 
right of self-determination was not to be, even accord- 
ing to President Wilson, its chief protagonist, ~ an 
absolute and unqualified right.” He refers to the 
insuperable difficulties that were experienced by the 
ictorious allies after the first World War in the 
pplication of the principle of self-determination to 
Europe. He invites our leaders to learn a lesson from 
he famous Aaland Islands dispute. There, in that case, 
ays Prof. Banerjee, though the people of the Aaland 
lands had voted almost unanimously in favour of 
aration by plebescites held in 1918 and again in 1919, 
vet the League of Nations decided to recognize Finnish 
overeignty over the Islands “under the condition that 
utonomous rights should be granted to the population 
f the Islands.” 
Refering to those who seek to justify the applica- 
tion of the principle of self-determination to the solu- 


- threatened by the 
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tion of our communal problem, on the Russian model 
including the right of secession enjoyed there by each 
Constituent Republic of the Union, Prof, Banerjec 
says : Firstly that “they do not appear to have properly 
understood the constitution of the Union—particularly 
the nature of the relation of the Union to its Consti- 
tuent Republics in respect of their respective juris- 
dictions.” Secondly, that “they do not seem to have 
properly realised the position of the All-Union Com- 
munist Party in relation to the actual working of the 
constitution of the Soviet Union,’—a party which 1s 
‘essentially unitary’ with its ‘ubiquitious guidance and 
persuasion’ and ‘holds the key positions- in the 
administration of the state. And thirdly, that “we 
should not forget here the position and importance of 
one of the Constituent Republics in the Soviet Union, 
namely, The Russian Soviet Federated Socialist Re- 
public, i.e. Russia proper, which comprises, according 
to one authority, about ‘90 per cent’ of the area of the 
Union and a little over half of its total population.” 
Prof. Banerjee maintains that “it will not be far from 
wrong to gay that the Soviet Union is a ‘voluntary 
union’ only in name, and that the right to secession 
granted to each Constituent Republic in it is in fact 
only a paper right.” He, however, does not “minimise 
the importance of the policy of cultural and regional 
autonomy which the framers of the Soviet Constitution 
have deliberately and whole-heartedly adopted for 
the solution of the problem of nationalities in the 
Soviet Union” and “would certainly advocate a con- 
cession of this right to every important cultural or 
religious group in this country.” 

Prof. Banerjee maintains that “this right of seli- 
determination, if it means a right of independent 
statehood, can only be applied to a country as a 


whole which is geographically, economically and strategi- 


cally a. single unit, and not to ahy part of itor to 
any particular portion of its population. Otherwise 
there will arise many insuperable difficullies in @ 
country like India. If, to take a single instance. 22. 
per cent of the population of India claims the right of 
self-determination in the sense of independent state- 
hood, because it professes a particular religion, and if 
that claim is conceded, then certainly 45 per cent of 
the population of Bengal, 66 per cent of the population 
of Assam and 48 per cent of the combined population 
of Assam and Bengal, who may profess a different 
religion or religions, have a far greater right to sel{- 
determination so far as their form of government 1S- 
concerned. And otice this prodess of concession on the 
ground of religion is started, there will be many more 
claims of an irresistible character and our problem 
will become absolutey insoluble unless we should be 
prepared to face a total disintegration of the country.” 
Prof. Banerjee, therefore, welcomes ‘the solution 
of our constitutional problem as recommended by the 
British Cabinet Delegation and the Viceroy in their 
Statement of 16th May last, in so far as it is baged on 


the principle of federalism for the whole of India and 


thus preserves, to quote the words of the Viceroy, ‘the 
essential unity of India’ which was. unfortunately 
dispute between its two major 
political parties.” 

Prof. Banerjee notes that according to the pro- 
posals of the Cabinet Mission, “the framing of the 
constitutions of the provinces and ‘also of the Groups 
(if any) is to precede the ‘settling’ of the Union 
Constitution” and asks: “How can the Provincia! and 
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Group Constitutions be properly framed at all unless 


the Union Constitution is first settled and an agreement 


is reached among all parties on the structure, powers 
and functions of the Union (2.e., Central) Government 
of India as a whole ?” If it be said that “the Consti- 
tution-making scheme embodied in the Statement of 
16th May last has expressly and specifically enumerated 
the powers to be vested in the Centre,” his reply is 
Be, therem lies the crux of the whole question. 
What exactly are meant by the proposed Union (ie., 
Central) matters, namely, ‘Foreign Affairs, Defence, 
and Communications’ and ‘the powers necessary to ralse 
the finances required for the above subjects ?’ What 
are the exact implications of these ‘subjects’ and 
‘powers’ in terms for instance, of foreign trade, com- 
mercial treaties, import and export duties, income-tax, 
basic industries, inter-unit comimunication facilities, 
intér-unit_river systems, currency, coinage, banking and 
grave internal disorder and lawlessness ? Prof. Banerjee 
maintains that “what applies to the Federation of the 
United States of America will equally apply, under the 
principles of Construction, to our proposed Federation.” 

Prof. Banerjee says, “It is quite likely that the 
Cabinet Delegation and the Viceroy intentionally 
avoided going into details in regard to the actual 
powers of the Union (Qe, the Central) Government. 
I@rhaps they thought that it would be unwise to do 
so at this stage. But the members of the Union 
Constituent Assembly should not be blind to realities : 
they must face facts. And if they are to succeed in 
their endeavours properly to frame a constitution for 
Ihdia as a whole they.must first agree, as far as 
humanly possible, on both the express and implied 
powers to be vested in the Centre before they should 
proceed to draw up the constitutions of the provinces 
and Groups (if any). Otherwise, the question of 
residuary powers for the constituent units of the pro- 
posed Union of India cannot have any real meaning. 
a~fipy attempt to act in a different way, that is to say, 
any attempt to draw up the provincial and Group 
constitutions first before the Union Constitution is pro- 
perly ‘settled’ will really be like putting the cart 
before the horse. . . It is sincerely hoped that the 
defect will be rectified by the Union Constituent 
Assembly itself on its own imitiative.” 


Prof. Banerjee adds, “What would happen in case 
of a grave internal] disorder or lawlessness breaking out 
in any pait of India, which either the local government 
concorned cannot effectively suppress, or to suppress 
which the local government does not, for one reason or 
another, intentionally adopt. vigorous measures? 
Certainly in any such event the Union Government 
should not be allowed simply to look on supinely : it 
must be vested with constitutional authority to inter- 
vene either at the request of the Local Government, 
@r even, if necessary, on its own initiative. There 
should, therefore, be a provision in our future constitu- 
tion corresponding to Article 16 of the present Swiss 
Constitution taken along with clauses 3, 10, and 11 of 
Article 102 of the same constitution. 
known, under these provisions of the Swiss Constitu- 
tion, the Federal Council (ie,, the Swiss Federal 
Executive) is empowered to ensure, if necessary on its 
own initiative, the internal safety of Switzerland and 
the maintenance of peace and order, in case of a grave 
disorder or a serious threat to that peace from within. 
The primary object of the State is ‘the preservation 


As it is well- . 


of law and order and the maintenance of the social 
failure’ against civil war and anarchy. The common 
people want peace and are not much concerned with 
constitutional niceties. And this peace must be ensured 
to them. Hence arises the imperative necessity of such 
& provision in our future constitution as I have sug- 
gested above. This is not at all a communal question. 
After what has happened in Bengal, Bihar, and in 
some other parts of India since August last, not to go 
further back, such a provision is particularly necessary 
for the protection of minorities both in Muslim- 
majonty units and in Hindu-majority units of the 
proposed Union of India. I sincerely hope and trust 
that there will be no difference of opinion on this point 
among the framers af our future constitution, who 
should also provide for a statutory coalition (or com- 
posite) executive, representative, as in Switzerland, of 
all important parties in the legislature, both at the 
Centre and in the provinces (and Groups, if any), 
preferably together with Ministerial responsibility op 
British pattern. If, however, it is held that the pro- 
posed Union subject of ‘Defence’ means not merely 
defence of Iudia against foreign aggression, but also 
defence against inteimai disorder, lawlessness, or 
anarchy, then that point should be imide definitely 
clear by inserting suitable provisions in our future 
constitution so that there might not arise any occasion 
for any misunderstanding ‘later on.” 


Pandit Pant on Two-Nation Theory 


Pandit G. B. Pant, Premier of U. P., has delivered 
the Convocation Address at the Allahabad University 
this year. In his address,. Pandit Pant has discussed 
at some jength the two-nation theory of Mr. Jinnah 
on the background of concrete facts and hard realities. 
He pointed out that Hindus and Muslims will always 
adhere to their ancestral homesteads and holdings. Any 
talk of transfer of population “is ridiculously absurd 
and too fantastic to need any answer.’ Hindus and 
Muslims together will always be found scattered all 
over India. Let alone freedom and progress, “can there 
be any peace in the absence of real amity and good 
will ? Can there be the least shred of a chance for the 
fulfilment of the erying needs of social rehabilitation 
and economic reconstruction which are the real objec- 
tives of every political effort?” Pandit Pant then 
said : 

The doctorine of two nations has a disruptive 
effect. It provides the soil on which strife and dis- 
sension grow. Sovereignty anid territory are the essen- 
tial ingredients and attributes of .a political State.” 
People occupying a distinct tract of territory enclosed 
within specific. boundaries and exercising sovereignty 
over that earmarked area as against the rest ‘of the 
world are regarded as and qualified to be treated as 
a nation in the accepted sense of that expression In 
political science and international law. This rules out 
the possibility of there being two separate exclusive 
nations within the same physical region. Hindus and 
Muslims have both a common hbase. and if Imdia is 
taken as a unit, it cannot admit of more than one 
nation. Even’ judged by the criteria of community, 
of descent or ‘political institutions there is an all- 
‘pervasive community of race, descent, language, etc., 
running through all compartments and layers of Hindus 
and Muslims making them one natién and un ting 
them into a magnificent whole. 
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Whether India be uninational or multinational, the national-cultural ideals of the majority in it. If 
one thing is certain{ that it is not, in any event, once this confusion between the two things which are 
bi-national. Purity of race is all too rare. Except a fundamentally different can be abandoned, there is no 
handful of ethnologists and antiquarians nobody is peason why the members of a score of different 
interested in tracing one’s descent from the dim past, nationalities should mot live together in perfect 
even if it be not a dark past. In India there is no haymony in the same State, and not even the smallest 
doubt a rich pate of physical types, but there of them need suffer from the moral degradation which 
is neither antagonism between different sections NOY today attends the lot of the national minority.” Lord 
any particularly close affinity inside the same racial Acton wrote, “If take tI tablish t of liber 
group. Religions transcend and act through all racial far th ve Ne ee ee eee eee Ok tee 
boundaries, with the result that both Hindu and Mus- *°%, the realisation of duties to be the end of civi 
lim communities are multi-racial in composition, A S0clety, we must conclude that those states are 
characteristic uniformity runs through them all, al- substantially the most perfect which . . . include 
though there is a rich variety within each of them, V&rlous nationalities without oppressing them. . Those 

Muslims of India Tepresent as many races as do in which no mixture of races has occurred are im- 
the Hindus of India. If the accident of the Muslims perfect ; and those in which its efforts have disappeared 
belonging to these different races does not stand in aré decrepit. A State which is incompetent to satisfy 
the way of their being regarded as one nation, one must different races condemns itself ; a State, which labours 
conclude that the racial factor has no bearing on the to neutralise, to absorb or to expel them is destitute 
matter, and, if. in spite of these racial varieties all of the chicf basis of self-government.” The demand of 
Muslims can form one nation then assuredly all the League to have separaié national States of Mussal- 
Indians, helonging exactly to the same types, can, with mans is barely six years old, and it cuts acrogs the 
there ene warratt for diseriminating between the story of a larger number of centuries. Hindus and 
Hindus and Muslims—whether in Bengal or in the Muslims of oe are spread over the whole of = 
Punjab or in Sind... There is undoubtedly much more country in such a way and have got so intermingl 
in common between the two within each respective With one another in the population of the country, 
region than say between the Muslims or between the that it is impossible to cut out any ‘portion and convert 
‘Hindus of these three different tracts. _- it into a State which will not have a considerabd. 
minority left. If Muslims as a ‘nation’ feel it impossible 
to the rule of Hindus as 4 ‘naticn’, in an area where 
Hindus are in a majority of 75 per cent, why should 
-Hindus submit to Muslim rule in a Muslim zone where 
they command only a precarious majority of 55_or 51 
per cent? 


Pandit Pant then explained that not only the 
Hindus and Muslims aré racially one and thus born 
of a common stock, but their genesis and source are 
similarly one and the same. Historically Hindus and 
Muslims are not only .descended from common ances- 
tors but they have also been living a common social, 
economic and cultural life fer hundreds of years. Their “a 
languages vary not communally but regionally. Thus Mahatma Gandhi’s Advice to Assam 


Bengali is the common language of every one of the eed | Bees 

sixty million inhabitants of Bengal and alihaven the The P ee Euan srs N. ae ute 
‘majority are the followers of Mahammad, the language Mahatma Gandhi’s advice on the point of a as 
ig more allied with Sanskrit than any other provincia Ing Seneme, trough two epi eee ane ne 
dialect. of India. Ths script too is-essentinily the Brabgai as is usual with him, went straight to the point without 
akin to the Deva Nagri character. The Bengali cjm- ?7Y reservations. He said : ~ 
munity has a rich culture and vast literature based on “The British cannot interfere with the working of 
indigenous foundations, ‘essentially Indian and poles the Constituent Assembly. Supposing the vast majority, 
apart from the Semitic or Iranian. There is little in including the Muslims and others form a constitution, 
common between the Bengali language and the you can defy the British Parliament if it seeks to 
Punjabee, the Pashto of N-W.F. or Sindhi current in interfere. Power is in your hands. Some such thing 
Sindh. The Muslim farmer of-Bengal can neither under- happened in Ireland sony recently. And de ve 
stand nor make himeelf understood by any of his co- is no non-violent fighter. The a of India is 
regionists outside Bengal. U. P., Bihar, Northern C.P., ae ae po - i ik : eee bee a ee ze 
. Hastern Punjab, Central India and Rajputana have one ‘ aeperaniy ec ae ede so ee | 


common language called by various nalmes, stich as H 
ager see a a We ieoe | e was equally clear about the Federal Court and 
Hindi, Hindustani or Urdu, The grammar, syntax and the advisability of asking for a decision from it in the 


structure are alike, but the vocabulary has a larger 

proportion of words of Persian and Arabic origin in my re British Cabinet’s declaration of December 6. 

certaim areas, such as Delhi and Lucknow. aes 
Macartney, one of the modern authorities on the 

problems of nationalities and minorities, has, after a 


“The Federal Court is the creation of the British, 
_It is a packed court. To be consistent, the Congres# 


meticulous discussion of these subjects in his celebrated 
work Mational States and National Minorities, comes to 
the conclusion that “all attempts to solve the minority 
problem, by getting rid of the minority, have proved 
thoroughly discouraging. . . . It seems, therefore, that 
States of mixed population must reconcile themselves 
to the continued pressure of their minorities... . The 
troubles of our day arise out of the modern conception 
of the national State : out of thé identification of the 
political ideals of all the inhabitants of the State with 


must abide by its decision whatever it may be. If 
Aissam keeps quiet, it is finished. 


His advice to Assam was unequivocal and clear. 


“No one can force Assam to do what it does not 
want to do. It is autonomous to a large extent today. 
Assam must not lose its soul. It must uphold it 
against the whole world.” 

“TY told Bardoloi that if there is no clear guidance 
from the Congress Committee, Assam should not go 


into the sections. It should lodge its protest and retire 


a 


. from the Constituent Assembly. 


! tO give you courage. 


NOTES ¢ 


It will be a kind of 
satyagraha against the Congress for the good of the 
Congress. 

_ it must become fully indepenident and autonomous, 
Whether you have that courage, and conviction, I do 
not know. You alone can say that. But if you can 
make that declaration, it will be a fine thing. 

As soon as the time comes for the Constituent 
Assembly to go into sections, you will say, “Gentle- 
men, Assam retires’, For the independence of India, 
; it is the only condition. Each unit must be able to 

decide and act for itself. i 

Assam will lead the way. 

the Sikhs. 

But your position is much happier than that of 

the Sikhs. You are a whole province. They are 2 

community inside a province. But I. feel every indi- 

vidual has the right to act for himself, just as I have.” 


Asked about the possibility of the British Govern- 
mént’s intervention, he said : 


IT have the same advice for 


Who is the British Government? If we think 
independence is going to descend on our heads from 
England or somewhere, we are greatly mistaken. It 
won't be independence. We will be crushed to atoms. 
We are fluctuating between independence and helpless 
dependence. The Cabinet Mission’s plan lies in 
between. 


*“If we act rightly there will be the full-blown 


flower of independence. If we react -wrongly the 
blossom will wither away. Mind you, the League 


standpoint is quite correct. If they stand out, the 

Constituent Assembly cannot impose its Constitution 

eon an unwilling party. The British Government has 

no say in the matter, one way or the other. 

“If Assam takes care of fself the rest of India 
will be able to look after itself. What have you got 
to do with the constitution of the Union Government? 
You should form yorr own constitutions. That is 

' enough. You have the basis of a constitution all right 
even now. : 

“T have never despised the 1935 constitution. Tt 
is based on provincial autonomy. It has the capacity 
for fullest growth, provided the people are worthy 
of it. The hill people are with you. Many Muslims 
are also with you. The remainder can be too, if you 
act squarely, 

“You will have to forget petty jealousies and 
rivalries and overcomé your weaknesses. Assam has 
many weakniesses as. it has much strength, for J know 
my Assam.” | 
Exhorting Assam to find its own salvation he said : 

“I have given you all this time to steel your hearts, 

Yf you do not act correctly now, 

Assam will be finished. Tell Bardoloi, L do not feel 

the least uneasiness. My mind is made up. 

“Assam must not lose its soul. It must uphold 

, against the whole world, Else, I will say that Assam 

had onily manikins and-no men. Tt is an impertinent 

suggestion that Bengal should dominate Assam in any 
way.” 

And what is true for Assam is true for the North- 
Western Frontier Province, for the Sikhs in the Punjab 
and the Hindus of West Bengal, It is about time we 
all realized that we have to fight for-our own destiny, 
and that the only chance of avoiding the actual strife 
lies in our being fully prepared fer a}l éventualities. 


Eviction Policy of Assam Government 


- A communique was issued in December 1946 by 
the Publicity Department of the Assam Government 


- J am hoping that in this, - 


explaining the eviction policy of the Government. It 
states that in accordance with an agreement arrived at 
between Maulavi Mohammad Saadulla, the then 
Premier, and leader of the Muslim League Party and 
Mr. G. N. Bardoloi and others belonging to the 
different parties in the Legislature, a resolution on 
Land settlement superseding all previous resolutions on, 
the subject was adopted by the Coalition Ministry and 
published on July 19, 1945. That resolution aimed at 
settling of surplus cultivable waste land with landless 
immigrants who came to Assam before Jatuary 1, 1938, 
on application, after making provision for those among. 
the indigenous population who have insufficien, land 
or no land for their support together with a margin for 
future expansion and protection of Tribal and other 
backward classes in areas where they are in a majority 
by creation of Tribal Belts. 


Jn pursuance of this resolution, the communique 
states, “Eviction operations were started by the last 
government in Dokonia, Bhangnamari, Kuri-hamari 
and Laheswari Reserves in Kamrup district, and all 
unauthorised encroachers were evicted and the Reserves 
were made free from unauthorised encroachments, but 
during the election campaign, the eviction operation 
was not further continued in the other Reserves by the 
then Ministry. The present Government are merely 
carrying on the policy adopted on the basis of agree- 
ment: of the political parties in the Legislature—and 
proclaimed in the form of a resolution by their prede- 
cessors—of clearing the Reserves of all unprotected 
encroachers and keeping them clear of fresh enéroach~- 
ment. The present Government have made no change 
or modification in the resolution then issued. There 
has been no discrimination on the score of religion, 
caste or creed.” 


the growth of immigration, the 
communique says: “About 30 years ago, the cultivators 
of Kast Bengal began to immigrate into the Assam 
Valley and occupied waste ands in the lower districts, 
namely, Goalpara, Kamrup, and Nowgong.. . . Trouble 
began when the bulk of the available waste was taken 
up and the immigrants moved nearer to the Assamese 
villages. Some of the immigrants mainly by purchase 
from their neighbours had by then become a set of 
middle-class landlords owning considerable areas of Jand, 
getting these lands cultivated by tenants and labourers, 
It is these tenants and labourers who are believed to 
have been imported from their homes in Bengal by 
tales of abundance of land in Assam who first formed 
the nucleus of landless immigrants. This process was 
accelerated when the Muslim League conceived the 
idea. of including Assam in the Eastern zone 0! 
Pakistan and proceeded to give colour to it through 
the political power and opportunity which came to it 
during the war. Muslim League Ministers of Bengal 
and Assam met together; the National War Front 
resources for publicity were pressed into service ; and 
under the guise of Grow More Food campaign there 
came into existence a policy of aggression against the 
vital interests of indigenous people . . . The Assamese 
people in spite of the natural increase of population 
and the consequent pressure on land have as a rule 
respected the inviolability of Reserves; their respect 
for law and general public welfare would be penalized 
if the Government of Assam were to -put up with and 
recognise occupation of land by persons from outside 
the province through defiance of law.” 


Referring to 


The communique refers to the attempts that have 
been made to give the eviction policy of the Govern- 
ment of Assam a communal colour for political pur- 
poses and gives a reply, “Although it is true that the 
majority of the encroaches were Muslims, yet in pot 
-of fact, out of the total of 2,214 encroachers involved 
in these evictions, as many as 293 persons belong to the 
‘Tribal, Scheduled and Hindu communities, 646 persons 
out of 2,214 had no houses in the reserves but had 
occupied land in the reserves for growing crops 10 
defiance of law, although they had land elsewhere.” 

The communique concludes by giving a warning to 
the evictees and those who are genuinely interested in 
their welfare that the Assam Government will do all 
that is possible for the preservation of law and order 
and any definance can only bring about serious conse~ 
quences for them. 

What is going on in Assam in the name of immi~- 
‘mation is not ordered settlement but unlawful encroach- 
‘ment with the motive of converting that province into 
a Moslem majority area or Pakistan. And the League 
wants that the indigenous people of the province must 
not raise their voice of protest. 


Sir Muhammad Zafarullah Khan on 
Communal Issues 


Major communal issues are likely to come up 
before the Federal Court in the course of the next few 
weeks or months. It will, therefore, be useful to refresh 
one’s mind about the views of Sir Muhammad Zafar- 
uilah Khan, one of the Puisne Judges, on communal 
issues in Imdia. It was published some time ago but 
will bear recapitulation. Sir Muhammad says : 


The principal factor in the situation is that though 


the Muslims form only a quarter of the total popula- 
tion of India, they are unequally distributed among 
the various Provinces. British India is divided into 
11 Governors’ Provinces. Baluchistan, though not yet a 
Governor’s Province, is a large enough area to rank 
_as a Province for the purpose of Centre. In five out of 
these 12 Provinces—namely, Punjab, North-West 
Frontier Prevince, Balrchistan, Sind (these forming 
the north-west block). and Bengal (in the north- 
.east), the Muslims constitute a majority of the popu- 
Jation. In Assam (the extreme north-eastern Provinces) 
the Muslims are roughly 40 per cent., but are rapidly 
increasing, due mainly to immigration from East Ben- 
gal, where the population is largely Muslim. Even 
today, if Bengal and Assam are treated as one block, 
.the Muslims would be found to be in a majority in 
the whole block. In the remaining six Provinces the 
_Muslims constitute comparatively small minorities. 
A. Federal Centre or the whole of India constructed 
.on the pattern laid down in the 1935 Act is bound to 
be predominantly non-Muslim in composition. The 
Muslims fear that under that Act not only will they 
be in a position of suberdination at the Centre itself, 
but that the Centre is likely to dominate the Provinces 
and thus the effect to nullify the Muslim majorities 
in the north-west and the north-east. blocks. They 
claim that the only solution of the problem is that 
these two blocks should be allowed to constitute them- 
selves into independent States having direct relations 
with the United Kizgdom and the outside. world the 
rest of India being at liberty to frame a constitution for 
itself along whatever lines it pleases. This scheme of 
partition is khown as Pakistan, though the niame was 
-originally adopted for a different conception. 
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The principal objections against this scheme 
advanced on behalf of non-Muslims may be summarized 
thus:—It is pointed out that the adoption of this scheme 
would. -not settle even the Muslim versus non-Muslim 
question in India, much less settle the problem of the 
minorities as a whole. ‘The Pakistan areas would contain 
large non-Muslim minorities and the rest of India would 
contain a large Muslim population amounting to over 
30,000,000 so that a scheme for the protection an 
safeguarding of the rights of minorities would sti 
have to be devised. As regards the vital subject of 
defence, India as a whcle would have to come to some 
arrangement with the United Kingdom and the other 
members of the British Commonwealth and may have 
to devise a common system along with Ceylon, Burma, 
Malaya, and possibly the Dutch East Indies. This 
would predicate in the first instance a common defence 
system for the whole of India. India’s. foreign policy 
“would to a large extent be governed by considerations 
of defence and security and would be bourd up with 
its defence arrangemests, Indja’s tariff policy would 
also have to be adiusted to world conditions, This 
and considerations. relating to industrialization anid 
commerce would necessitate the adoption of a uniform 
standard of sea customs and common currency. 

It is also urged that the geographical position of 
India as one large natural unit confers certain advant- 
ages upon it which are not divectly connected with, 
or affected by, the communal question, and,that ity, 
would be 4 pity needlessly to sacrifice these advantages _ 
if they could be retained in any settlement that might 
be arrived at between the principal communities. The 
issues that emerge from this brief survey of the position 
and which any constitutional settlement must resolve 
are:— 

_ 1. Muslim fear of a predominantly non-Muslim 
Centre overshadowing and dominating the Provinces; 

2. The necessity of a common system of defence 
and a common tariff policy and currency: 

8. The continuation, if possible, of advantages 
and benefits resulting from India’s geographical unity 
so long as Muslim interests are not sacrificed or put 
in jeopardy; 

4, Some effective method of safeguarding minority 
rights. 

So far note has been taken only of conditions in 
British India. There is, however, also the problem of 
Indian States. It would be extremely desirable to 
bring the Indian States into any arrangement that 
might be set up for dealing with items (2) and (3) 
set out above. 

It is obvious that for any kind of a Centre io 
be accepted .by the Muslims their fears must be met, 
and far that reason alone the powers of the Centre 
must be precisely defined. The start must be made 
on the basis of independent units. That is to say, 
British Indian Provinces and groups of Indian States 
must be treated as sovereign in their own respective 
spheres, entrusting such suthority as may be needful 
lfor .dertain common purposes to a Centre that would 
function as their agent. 

On the foregoing analysis the subjects which would 
be entrusted to the Centre would be defence. foreign 
affairs, sea customs, crrrency, and foreign exchange. 
With regard to another group of subjects—namely, 
communications i.e, civil aviation, railways, posts, 
telegraph, telephones, and wireless—the powers of the 
Centre would have to be limited to securing co-ordination 
for the maintenance of standards of efficiency arid 
pafety, and tq ensuring that rio unit or group of units 
would discriminate against another unit or group of 

© units with respect to these services and charges to be 
levied therefor. 
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The Muslims claim that they are a separate Nalion, 
and that if they are asked to join in setting up a com- 
mor| Centre dct the whole of India their share in all 
central organs (legislative, executive, judicial) must 
be 50 per ceng. Tf, however..the shape of the -consti- 
intion is such as to reassure them that there would 
be no room for the domination of one community by 
another, they might perhaps be willing to abate to 
some extent, jiheir claim te a 50 per cent share. 

For the purposes of represention at the Centre, 
the British Indian units will be the 12 provinces as 
at present constituted. The Indian States should be 
invited to form themselves into eight groups, each of 
whch will rank as a unit. 
of 20 units. Kach-unit should have equal representa- 
tion in the central legislature. Jf each unit were to 
clect five representatives to the central legislature, 
the strength of that legislature would be 100 (If it 
was confined to British India alone its strength would 
be 60). 
case of British Indian Provinces, by the provincial 
legislature Gn the case of Baluchistan, by the .Shahi 
Jirga or other body corresponding to a provincial 
legislature). This system of election would give the 
‘Muslims 25 representatives out of 60, without re- 
course ‘being had to any artificial system of weighting. 
The Indian States groups would have to devise some 
system for electing their representatives to the central 
Jeg/slature, which should also ensure the return of 
the same proportion of Muslims fram the Indian States 
as from British India. 


The central legislature should have power to pro- 
pose amendments of the constitution, but no such 
amendment should become effective unless it has the 
support of a majority of the representatives of each 
unit and until it is adopted and confirmed by the 
Jegislatures of the British Indian units. Any proposal 
to alter the boundaries of the British Indian units 
“3nust be treated as a proposal for the amendment of 
the constitution. 

‘In the central Executive the Muslim claim to 
participate on, the basis of 50 per cent share must 
be conceded, That.is to say, half the Ministers at the 
Centre must be Muslim, and the Head of the State 
should be alternately a Muslim arid non-Muslim. As 
regards defence and other central services, the Mus- 
Jim claim would again be half, more particularly as 
the north-west and north-east Muslim blocks would 
be first to bear the brunt of any attack upon India 
by land. or air, and any weakness in the defence 
arrangements would in the first instance put these 
areas in jeopardy. If, however, the Muslims are effect- 
ively safeguarded in other respects they might per- 
haps he persuaded to accept a 40 per cent. share in 
all sections of the defence services technical as well 
ais non-technical, and a 334 share in other cantral 
services, 


As regards safeguards for the minorities, the 
scheme adopted in the 1935 Act has proved a com- 
plete failure. All safeguards, therefore, relating to 
religion (including the free profession, practice, preach- 
ing and change of religion), culture, education, 
language, etc., must he so framed as to be capable of 
judicial action. This would make the Supreme Court 
of India the ultimate guardian of the minorities and 
even of the majorities in respect of these matters. 


That being so, the composition of the Court would 
become a matter of vital interest to the Muslims. 
Here, too, the number of Muslim J udges should not 
be less than half, and the Chief Justice should be 
dternately a Muslim and a non-Muslim. When the 
Chief Justice is a non-Muslim, Muslim judges should 


This would make a total - 


These representatives must be elected, in the 


be, appointed on the recommendation of the sentor, 

Muslim Judge. 

Comments are superfluous regarding the above 
views and plans of this legal luminary adorning the 
Federal Court. It is sufficient’ to say that it supports 
a recent statement by Mahatma Gandhi in which he 
calls above seat of justice “a packed court.” It should be 
pointed out, however, that Sir Muhammad hag aliered 
percentages to suit him wherevicr necessary and has 
deliberately neglected to mention the percentages of 
Hindus in his Moslem provinces. The question of totals 
of population, which on a democratic principle would 
provide the basis for representation, he has deliberately 
omitted altogether. For example, the percentage of 
Muslims in India is nearer 238 per cent than 25 per cent 
and in Assam, the -Muslims form only 383-7 and not 
“roughly 40 per cent” as he says. He does not mention 
the fact that in the Punjab and Bengal, the Muslims 
are in a bare majority, 57-1 per cent and 54-7 respec- 
tively and as such the very large non-Muslim popula- 
tions of those two provinces, totalling about 36 millions, 
may justifiably demand the same safeguards within 
Pakistan. He wants 50 per cent control of India for the 
Pakistanites and at least 5 per cent for other minorities, 
so that, the 30 per cent, out of which British Imperial- 
ism drew all its supporters and reactionaries, might 
dominate over the 70 per cent that supplied all the 
fighters for freedom. : 


Soviet Comment on Pekistan 


Our friends of the Communist Party of India, have 
backed the Pakistan project of the Muslim League all 
through on various pretexts, such as self-determination, 
commainal amity and so forth. The real motive is plain 
to all who have watched their activities against the 
Congress, open and veiled. We should Jike to know 
what is the reaction of their leaders to the following 
A. P. A. report of a Moscow broadcast commentary of 
Monday the 23rd December : 


Moscow Radio in an English commentary by A. 
Dyakov on Monday declared division of India into 
Hindu and Muslim states would increase community 
antagonism in India and blames British policy for the 
present pitch of Hindu-Muslim hostility. 

*The purpose of all the manoeuvring over the 
formation of the Government in India was to provoke 
Muslim League action against the Congress, which 
unider Indian conditions was bound to brine Hindu- 
Muslim clashes and bloodshed in its train,” the com- 
mentator said. _ 

Opposing Pakistan, he said: “Far from eliminating 
the community antagonism in India, such a division 
would only make it worse— which is just what 
the authors of the division project want so that 
India may be a scene of seething passions and 
massacres and so that the British would have an excuse 
for perpetual interference in India’s internal affairs 
and would thus be able to retain their hold on the 
country.” 


M. Dyakov has not minced matters in his com- 
mentary. We would like to point out to the younger 
group of enthusiasts of the C, P. I, that it is time that 
they used.their own judgment to find out who they 
aitc serving in reality, at the behest of their leaders. It 
is worthy of note that the Catcutta Communist daily 
hds not printed—far less commented upon—the above 
Moscow broadcast. We do not know ‘if the Bombay 
Communist dailies have done so. 
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Mr. Jinnah’s Reception in Egypt 


Mr. Jinnah went to Egypt with high hopes. In 
England his mentors and patrons of the Conservative 
party had backed him openly and at great length. 
What Mr. Jinnah failed to grasp was that the British 
vested interests weie backing him in order that their 
ill-gotten gains and their unsocial channels of loot be 
kept open. That is to say they are so certain of his 
party’s dependence on their mercy that they had no 
doubts whatsoever that they would be able to impose 
their will on Pakistan when and if that ever material- 
ized, and through that medium they would also be 
able to keep the rest of India partially within their 
sphere of action. But in Egypt and the Middle East, 
the conyersé is true, as the peoples of those areas want 
to break Britain’s stranglehold on their land and Hie, 
and as such they have no incentive or -disposition to 
view Mr. Jinnah and his schemes in any but the true 
light. It is no wonder, therefore, that Mr. Jinnah’s 
ebullitions and fulminations failed to raise the faintest 
interest in just those quarters where he had hoped for 
strong and enthusiastic support. He tried to scare the 
people of the Middle East with the bogey of “Hindu 
Imperialism,’’ with what results the following press 
reports of his press conference in Cairo, and his 
departure would show : 


At a press conference in Cairo’s famous Shep- 
herds Hotel, on Thursday morning, Mr. A. 
Jinnah announced that the main purpose of his stay 
in Egypt’s capital is to acquaint the people with the 
complexities of the Indian problem. 

The meeting had been in progress only a few 
minutes, when the League leader was asked if he 
had truly said on reaching Cairo three nights pre- 
viously that the entire Middle Hast _ be 
imperiled by “Hindu imperialism” from India i 
that country’s Muslims were not granted Pakistan. 

Astonishment was writ large on the faces of the 
assembled company, when Mr. . A. Jinnah 
admitted the stateément—-and it would be true to say 
that he was not taken very seriously after that. 

At least two senior members of the fraternity 
left the room at this early stage of the proceedings. 
Mr. M. A. Jinnah’s case must surely be very weak, 
it was felt, if it was his intention to scare Egypt and 
the Arab world into supporting it by arguments so 
utterly ridiculous! Nor did Mr. Jinnah improve 
matters when every time he felt himself cornered, 
he would say, “I am not here to argue.’ 

He trotted out the old shibboleths about Mus- 
lim nationhood—cunningly associating it with what 
he thought should be the Islamic indivisibility—and 
conjured up visions of Islamic ‘slavery’ under the 
“Hindu Raj” but he failed, tragically, to grasp the 
essential facts that Egypt is Arab more than Mus- 
lim, and that Egypt is thinking of the Egyptian 
territory, otherwise of the Nile Valley—and is in no 
mood to hearken to men who preach or press for 
disunity and division. . 

My. Jinnah said, “I depend upon nobody to 
achieve the Muslim aim—-Pakistan—neither Britain 
nor agreemént with the Congress party.” 

Answering the question concerning his feelings 
about Egypt’s demand for unity-with the Sudan as 
compared with the Hindu-Muslim problem, Mr. 
Jinnah said that the two cases had no resemblance. 

Concluding Mr. M. A. Jinnah said, “Therefore, 
I think the whole of the Middle East will fall from 
the frying pan into the fire. The Middle Hast coun- 
tries want to be free and self-governing and not 
subject to spheres of influence.” 


* 


would  be- 
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Regarding the information he left, the following 
report is interesting : 

' Mr. M. A. Jinnah left Cairo for India on 
December 19, a disappointed man. Besides the bare 
mention, of his departure there has been nothing in 
the morning’s papers to show that he was a high 
personage who had come to Egypt with a specially 
important message, 

How Mr. Jinnah felt during his stay here about 5 
the complete absence of editorial comment on his - 
words and movements cannot be gauged, but I had 
it frdm a well-informed source that he was known 
to have remarked on one occasion that he was 
greatly disappointed in the interest shown by 
Egyptian leaders in his Pakistan scheme. 

One of these latter, it was added, had summed 
up Mr. Jinnah as “a clever lawyer, but hardly a 
balanced politician or a convincing statesman.” 


Mr. Jinnah’s failure lies in his inability to realize. 
that he is regarded as acting in the interests of British 
Imperialism despite all his protests to the contrary. 
Nationals of all countries that have suffered and are 
suffering from the effects of British Imperialism would 
judge his actions, therefore, from the results that have - 
come and may accrue later. Mrs. Vijayalakshmi 
Pandlt’s opinion, drawn from her experience at. U.N.O., 
are likely to be correct. She- said at New Delhi : : 

I found without exception that not one of the ‘ 
Eastern nations supported Mr. Jinnah. Not only that 
but in many of the meetings which I addressed the 

Eastern delegations asked to be allowed to speak. 

On one occasion when Pandit Nehru’s birthday was 
being celebrated by the National Committee for 
India’s freedom & number of Eastern delegates asked 
to - allowed to take part in the proceedings and 

eak., 

‘ They, I think, will be our best ambassadors 
when they go back to their countries in counter- 
acting the insidious propaganda which is being 
carried on in most of the Kastern World today. 


Elections in Sind 

Elections to the Sind Legislative Assembly outwardly 
records a victory for the Muslim League. The final party 
position in the new Assembly is: Muslim League 35, 
Congress 20, Europeans 3, and Nationalist Muslims 2. 
Obviously with this position in the Legislative Assem- 
bly, the Muslim League can now have a Ministry of 
its own on a stable basis. ~ 

It is important to note, however, that the League, 
as according to its traditions, has not fought the 
elections with a clean hand. There are interesting 
revelations in this connexion in a statement issued on 
‘December 12 by Sheik Abdul Majid, the leader of the 
Sind Muslim Jamiat in which he said : 

“The Assembly elections, recently held in Sind, 
have been just a huge farce. All imaginable corrupt 
practices were resorted to—coercion, undue influence 
and official terrorism were common means adopted by 
the League to beat its opponents. False impersonations 
directly under the patronage of the polling and the 
presiding officers have taken place on a scale in- 
eomprehensible. 

“In the elections for the Land-holders constituency, 
which tame first, the Premier himself, a League 
candidate, called voters through the collectors and 
other officials and almost got thdm directed to vote for 
him. Several influential voters were promised office and 


NOTES 


those promises were duly redeemed after the elections 
were over. 

“In a certain polling station, the clock was deli- 
berately advanced and the votes of ‘dead’ persons were 
recorded before the appointed time. One of those 
‘dead’ whose vote was thus recorded was a retired 
tehsildar, by no means a, person unknown io the presid- 


ing authority. 


| 


ru 


_ immediately thereafter drove 


“In a Labour constituency the polling stations of 
the previous year were changed in spite of protest of 
Myr. Bechar in @ manner as would suit the convenience 
of the candidate favoured by the League. Trucks full 
of Mr. Bechar’s voters were sent back as their votes 
had already been recorded by unknown persons, nor 
were some tendered votes accepted. In these cases, 
voters cartying Mr. Bechar's slip were surrounded ‘by 
hooligans inside the compound. Their slips were 
snatched away and they were prevented from voting. 

“Lady voters were insulted and out of sheer fear 
very few had the courage to enter the polling stations. 

“Myr. Bechar himself along with some of his workers 
and an independent journalist were assaulted. AH this 
took place in the presence of the police and other 


officials who declined to interfere. In fact, the polling” 


and the presiding officers and even the police officers 
and the constables posted were chosen from men who 
would be helpful in the scheme of this farce. 

“What happened in a darge majority of general 
Muslim constituencies a fortnight later was but a 
reflection of the above, only practised on a much wider 
seale. In one of the constituencies where the Premier's 
son was a candidate such things were done as were 
unheard of in the annals of democratic elections. 

“On the night previous to the polling-day, a brother 
of a Jamiat candidate who was his chief organiser and 
a polling agent was served with a notice demanding 
under Section 108 (Cr. P. C.) a large security and 
within a few hours he was placed under arrest. ‘The 
Subdivisional Magistrate issuing the notice almost 
away in the Premier’s 
own car and did not return to his headquarters until the 
next midday. 


“Hivery care was taken to spread the news of this 
arrest among the supporters of the Jamiat candidate 
with a threat that similar fate awaited them unless 
they forthwith withdrew their support. Numerous 
‘dead’ people were as though brought to hfe to vote. 
Hundreds of literate supporters of a Jamiat candidate 
discovered that their voting slips had already been 
issued against mere thumb impressions of impersonators, 

“Books of two of the polling agents of the Jamiat 
candidate were seized by the mukhtayarkars and they 
were threatened with prosecutions unless they returned 
their polling agent’s authority and agreed to support 
the League. 

“The League candidates put up in districts other 
than their own generally brought a large contingent of 
men from their home districts to support them in their 
scheme of impersonations.. What has been said of the 
constituency of the Premier’s son is symbolic of what 
happened in most of the other Muslim constituencies. 

“Myr. G. M. Syed was the special object of atten- 
tion of that section of the League organisation which 
was set up and trained to fight the elections in this 
unholy manner ds of officials who deemed it a part of 
their duty to see that the League wins the seats, by 
any means, fair or foul. 
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“Last week Haji Moula Bux, one of the successful 
candidates in the Landholdeis constituency was be- 
sieged<by a crowd of Muslim Leaguers, who abused, 
assaulted and prevented him from moving out for 
nearly two hours under the very nose of the Returning 
Officer and some police officers. 

“I have mentioned but a few instances of the acts 
of goondaism and corrupt practices indulged in which 
have reduced elections to a mockery. 

“T challenge the Government to hold an eens 
dent and impartial inquiry into all allegations relating 
to their own and their officers’ misconduct. It is now 
for the province and the country to decide how far 
they would tolerate this rebirth of fascism in this land.” 

This is the manner in which the Muslim League 
has “won” the elections. From the very start they have 
been in a position of advantage with Sir Francis Mudie 
as Governor. His partisan, tactics which prevented the 
formation of a Progressive Coalition Ministry in Sind 
is now matter of recorded history. During the elections, 
he maintained the Hidayetullah Ministry in power and 
‘thus handed over the entire administrative machinery 
to the League for use in their favour during the e'ec- 
tions. The process and the course of the elections have 
been correctly described by Mr. Majid, the result was 
a foregone conclusion. 


Datia Unrest 


After a protracted unrest for about a month a 
settlement. was reached in Datia in the first week of 
December when the Political Department yielded to 
the popular demand for the dismissal of Dewan 
Ainuddin. The cause of the trouble was the bad 
administration of the Dewan who for the last three 
years has been in the service of the State. There were 
serious allegations against him. The unrest arose 
primarily because with a view to counteract; the 
agitation for responsible government, Dewan Ainuddin 
instigated. communalism. He was also accused of 
importing Muslim Leaguers and Ambedkarites who in 
public meetings tmade abusive statements generally 
against Hindus, and against Gandhiji, Pandi, Nehru 
and other Congress leaders.in particular. Hindus were 
invited to embrace Islam. 

As a result of this open instigation, some miscreants 
defiled Hindu idols and when people including State 
employees and Muslims demanded an enquiry, they 
were discourteously treated by the Dewan. Thereupon, 
the State people resorted to hartal and nearly 400 
State employees resigned. The Ruler of Datia inter- 
vened at this stage and dismissed Dewan Ainuddin, But 
immediately afterwards the Resident of the Central 
Indian States Sir Robert Campbell, cancelled the onlers 
of the Ruler, deprived him of all his powers, entrusted 
the administration to the Political Agent and launeed 
& repressive policy. 

This led to serious repercussions in Datia. All 
markets throughout the State suspended business, and 
nearly 1,300 State employees resigned paralysing the 
administration. The non-co-operation with the adminis. 
tration was so complete that the Crown police and 
military which had been rushed to quell the movelment 
had to procure all requirements including foodstuffs 
from neighbouring British Indian territories. 

Within a few days the situation became extremely 
grave, The attention of the whole country wag drawn 
to it. Mr. Cornfield, the Political Adviser, wen: there 
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and held ne with the Ruler, the new Resident 
Mr. Bradshaw, and the new Political Agent Mr. Wood 
Ballard. The old incumbents of these offices were 
transferred to other places, presumably with a view to 
facilitate a settlement. 

After a few days of negotiations, a settlement was 
reached and the Ruler of the State, Maharaj Gobinda 
Singh, made an announcement giving out the decision 
of the Political Department. The terms of settlement 
“were that Dewan Ainuddin would be dismissed from 
service and would leave Datia on December 6, political 
prisoners would be released, the State employees, who 
had resigned -would be reinstated, and there would be 
no victimisation either of the State subjects who 
participated in anti-Dewan agitation or of the State- 
employees who resigned. The announcement further 
stated that the Ruler would have the ultimate voice 
in selecting a new Dewan. 

Wien the news of this settlement was received, Dr. 
Patiavi Sitaramayya, Acting President of the States 
People’s Conference, remarked, “The issue now reported 
settled, happens to have been circumscribed though it 
involved the mighty potentate of the Political Depart- 
ment, Wider issues await solution which will be the real 
test of the Maharaja’s progressiveness and the Political 
Department’s sincerity. Datia, like other States, 
demands responsible government and if the Maharaja 
is not responsive, the triangular fight just now con- 
cluded between the Political Department on the one 
side and the Maharaja and his people on the other, 
may present a reorientation with the Maharaja and the 
Political Department on the one side and the people 
on the other.” The victory of the people of Datia 
marks yet another step forward in the State people's 
march towards freedom. 


Gandhiji and Nehru on H yderabad 


Reforms | | 

The Hyderabad Reforms, under which the general 
elections are now being held, were condemned as no 
reforms at all and a warning that Satyagraha would. be 
resorted to was given by Mahatma Gandhi in a letter 
to Sir Mirza Ismail, Prime Minister of Hyderabad. 
While admitting that the reforms were ‘unsatisfactory 
in several respects, Sir Mirza stated that it was 
‘possible to remove these defects” We have published 
the main provisions of the Hyderabad Reforms 
Scheme in which it was seen that they were not merely 
defestive but ran counter to the very idea of demo- 
cracy. This constitution wag drawn up by rank re- 
actionaries on a basis of parity of representation ‘where 
85 per cent of the people were Hindus. 

The Muslim League organs have, of late, published 
some letters that passed between Gandhiji and dir 
Mirza, Ismail and Pandit Nehru and the president of 
the State Congress. They are given below: 


Ganpuisis LrErrer 

Sevagram; 
a Wardha, C. P. 

11-8-1946 

Dear Sir M. Ismail, 

Representatives from Hyderabad have seen, me. 
They are Shri Kashinath Vaidya and Shami 
Ramanand Tirath. They have discussed with me the 
so-called reforms contemplated in the state. I have 
studied them somewhat as they appeared in the press. 
The reforms seem to. be only sc-called. To me they 


appear to be a step backward rather than forward. 
I do mot know that you can do much to alter them 
but I wonder why you cannot scrap them altogether. 
The’ least that any state can do at this time is to 
recognise the status and influence of the States Peo- 
ples’ Conference, of which Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru 
is the president and secure its endorsement before 
proceeding with any popular measure. This ensures 
smooth passage for any such thing. ‘ 
Rajkumari has already drawn your attention to 
Shrimati Padmaja Naidu’s pamphlet on police atro- 
cities in some of the Hyderabad villages. I would 
like you to enlighten me on these two points. I am 
sorry to have to worry you when you have just begun 
your new career. 
Str Mirza ismar’s REeEpiy 
Hyderabad-Deccan, 
Zist August, 1946. 


My dear Mahatmaji, 


I write to thank you very much for yowr ietter. 

As you know ,I have just taken charge, and am 
busy studying the manly problems with which the 
state is confronted, one of which being the reforms. 
These, I realise, are unsatisfactory in several respects, 
but I deel that it is quite possible to remove these 
defects and bring the reforms into line in all esséntial 
respects with those in Mysore, Baroda, Jaipur or else- 
where. Hyderabad has got its peculiar problems, and 
these have to be solved in its own way. Hf there is 
one thing more than aniother which has pleased me 
it is the liberal attitude of his Exalted Highness to-. 
wards constitutional chaniges, I was pariicularly pleased 
to notice how fair he wants to be im dealing with the 
communal question. Such being his attitude. I have 
every reason to hope that the progress of Hyderabad 
in the constitutional as inj other fields—education, 
industries, public health, etc—will be as gratifying 
as it will be rapid in the near future. I hope, there- 
fore, the world will give us a little time to make a start 
and then see how far we have been! successful. 

My intention is to send for various groups and 
discuss the reforms with them. Then, if they agree, 
summon a joint meeting and decide on the changes 
to bemade. Ipersonally cannot scrap thereforms and 
start afresh. The latter course would involve considerable 
delay. It would take a committee ai least two years, 


“af mot more to collect evidence and submit its repori, 


as I know from my experience both in Mysore and 
Yaipur. 1 cannot afford to wait so long, nor is it 
desirable from the public point of view, and so I am 
anxious to get a move on iwith as little delay as pos. 
sible. No constitution and no arrangement is either 
perfect or permanent. Changes can always be made 
as we go along. To make a beginning is really the 
important thing. 

You may be sure that I shall try always to 
practise democracy in this singularly undemocratic 
age, and will do all I can to further the interests of 


‘the people and establish constitutional government 


in the state. I can only hope that you ‘will be satis- 
fied with this assurance from me and rely upon me 
to do all that is possible or advisable in the present 
circumstances to achieve our common aim.. 

With warmest regards, 


GANDHII’s Seconp Lerrer 


Bhangi Colony, 
New Delhi, 
_ 20-9-1946 
Much as I ‘slrould like to, 1 may not write to: yoy 
in Urdy, 
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I have now talked to Swami Ramanand Tirath and 
Shri Kashinath Vaidya. As I have already told you 
the contemplated reforms are no reforms. The more 
[ think of them the more I feel that they are not 
worthy of you. You may not.seek to impose them on 
‘the inhabitants of Hyderabad. If you are sure that 
the States Peoples Conference does not represent them, 
then of course J om out of court, 

Maulana Sahib wants to help you. Sarojini Devi 
likewise. - I count myself among them. But you know 
my limitations. I’ am a born satyagrahi and hope to 
die as such, and that is my limitation as it ig my 
strength. Strength has got to be proved. The limi- 
tation stares all my friends in the face. 

If you cannot scrap the reforms and if you. will 
not impose them, you should postpone them. and see 
whether they admit of amendments. Of course, their 
real guide is the States Peoples’ Conference. But 
‘taey have not yet learnt to forget me as [ would like 


them to do. And since you and I know and like each | 


other | must write this for what it is worth. 


Pp, Newru’s Letter 


Government Road, 
New Delhi, 
24th September, 
My dear Swamyji, : 

I received your letter and also ‘met all 
those who came here on behalf of the State Con- 
gress. I discussed with them the situation as it ob- 
tains at present in Hyderabad. I perfectly agree with 
your view in regard to the reforms scheme and am of 
the opinion that it is throughly unworkable and basi- 
_eally wrong but the exigencies of the situation pre- 
vailing in the country require that you must judge 
and weigh the issues involved in the question from the 
All-India point of view because its repercussions will 
not remain isolated and confined but will have a wider 
range. My advice to you is therefore as follows: 

1. You are quite justified in rejecting the re- 
forms scheme and you should strive that it is fully 
gcrapped by the Government. . 

2. If Government do not change their attitude 
and the scheme is put into operation you should do 
everything to demonstrate your opposition to it barr- 
ing resort to Satyagraha and picketing. 

3. You must not refuse opportunities to discuss 
matters with the Government if and when other responsible 
office-bearers are invited and in such discussion your 


effort should be directed to the utter scrapping of ihe | 


present reforms scheme because radical changes in it 
‘will not be pissible speedily as it will involve delay. 

4. In any discussion that takes place with ihe 
Government you must, however, emphasise that an 
interim arrangement should be made by reconstituting 
the present Executive Council and you should be wil- 
ing to share responsibility on parity basis. In the 
meantime new reforms can be draited without any 
hurry. ~ 

You should also bear in mind that..thongh much 
cannet be expected from Sir Mirza, you should give 
him a chance and mot cause unnecessary embarrass- 
ment, 

It has been brought to my koowledge that the 
“Nizam is in a favourable mood at present. You should 
iherefore not do for the present anything tc alienate 
his sympathies. 

You must continue your utmost effort to strengthen 
the State Congress and perfect its organisation. 

kn conclusion, I would like to point out that the 
above advice has been offered with a view to give the 
State Congress a sort of general guidance, but you 


are best judge of the local situation and can adjust 
things. 
Yours sincerely, 
: Jawaharlal. 


Background to London Talks 


Mr. P. D. Sharma, the scoop-king of Delhi, fiew 


to London by a special plane to cover the London talks 
and came back with Pandit Nehru and Sardar Baldev 
Singh. Here is what he saw at first hand, reproduced 
from the Forum : 


Without any fear of contradiction, I maintain 
that from Tuesday to Thursday, the current was 
against the President of the Muslim League. The 
London Times, whose editorials did reflect what was 
happening behind the scenes gave true indications 
of what was coming. On the misty morning that we 
landed at London Airport, on Tuesday, this oracle 
from Ludgate Circus told us that Jinnah would get 
the clarification that he sought. It, however, told 
him in plain language that his non-co-operation 
would not do his cause any good. On Thursday 
morning, the Tzmes argued in favour of his claims 
and contentions but sounded a serious note of warn- 
ing’ that if Jinnah persisted in his unaccommodating 
and unbending attitude, he alone would be blamed 
for putting spokes in the wheels of India’s march 
to progress and independence. Till then Jinnah was 
not amenable to reason, In private and informal 
talks he was talking of the British betrayal of the 
Muslim League and manoeuvres to placate the 
Congress. On Friday, after his meeting with Prime 
Minister Attlee and the members of the Cabinet 
Delegation including Lord Wavell, the tide had 
completely turned in his favour. A. V. Alexander, 
Defence Minister, who had been put in charge ol 
the .League leader had succeeded in softening him. 
The Earl of Munster and other Conservative high- 
ups had paid repeated calls at the Claridges. Jinnah 
had given’ the assurance that he would wish the 
British well and want them to stay on in India, at 
least in his Pakistan, and would be their friend if 
they lent support to his interpretation of the group- 
ing clauses in the British plan. He demanded that 
not only should H. M. G. endorse the Cabinet 
Mission’s interpretation of May 25th, but also make 
the Congress accept it. He indicated that without 
the Congress acceptance of the meaning of the 
grouping clauses, his League would not come into 
the Constituent Assembly. 


A lot of rush activity followed in the leading 
hotels of London. Sir Stafford Cripps called on 
Nehru, R. A. Butler rushed to Baldev Singh. They 
made it clear that the interpretation put by the 
three members of the Cabinet Mission to India in 
the Statement, dated 25th May, held the field and 
that the highest legal opinion available to H. M. G. 
supported that meaning.- Nehru was not deterred, 
nor did Baldev Singh budge. They stuck to the 
Congress definition. Jinnah having agreed, the 
individual interviews with Nehru and Baldev Singh 
were cancelled on Friday afternoon to make time 
for the Joint Conference at 10, Downing Strect. 
The Conference met at 6 p.m., dispersed within 
seventy minutes and the Indian leaders came back 
to their Hotels realising that-the British Govern- 
ment was dead-set against the Congress and deter- 
mined to back Jinnah. Still a shock awaited them. 
The draft of the statement shown to them at 
10, Downing Street, did not embody the provocative 
paragraph reverting the veto on progress and 
constitution-making to Jinnah. Attlee had cleverly 


_ undone his - statement of March 15th—minority 
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could not be allowed to check the march of the 
majority. 

| How this happened I cannot tell. Why this. 
happened I can guess, on the basis of what J saw 
and heard in London. Here are the causes of the 
Labour Government’s somersault. 

_ Number one: Attlee’s keenness to maintain al 
All-Party United Front on the India poli¢y as 
consideration for all-party ‘agreement on foreign 

: policy. 

Number two: Conviction in the minds of the 
British high-ups in all parties that the Congress 
would never be friendly to the British Government. 

Number three : The realisation that the Muslim 
League could and would keep the vast numbers of 
Indian Muslims pro-British. | 

Number four: Whitehall and Westminster do 
not Jike the way India was hobnobbing -with Russia. 
Nehru’s personal representative, V. K. Jrishna 
Menon is persona nongrata there. 

Number five : Lord Wavell sent from India a 
weighty portfolio carrying secret documents— 
speeches and utterances of the Congress leaders, 
particularly at the Meerut Session, the talk of 
struggle ahead and the defaming of the Viceroy in 
public by his Congress colleagues. Lord Wavell 
Jamented that he was reduced to the position of a 
non-entrty. 

Number six: The fact that the Congress mem- 
bers of the Interim Government supported the first 
International Aviation Agreement between two 
countries—Ameriea, and India while the Muslim 
League opposed it on the inspiration of British 
vested interests. 

Number seven: The fact that Nehru did not 
raise the only crucial issue which would have been 
raised—the entry of the Leagué into the Interim 
Governinent without accepting to come into the 
Constituent Assembly and Lord Wavell’s part thene- 
in of giving assurances on behalf of the League 
which he had not got from Jinnah. 

I have mentioned the last at the end because it 
requires further comment. Nehru raised the issue 10 
private talks but presumably was persuaded not .0 
mention it at the joint conference to rescue Wavell 
from the difficult and untenable position and thus 
came the interpretation making it possible for the 
League to argue that its stand had been endorsed 
by the British Government so that its nominees 
may remain inside the Interim Indian Cabinet 
without coming into the Constituent Assembly. But 
pare Attlee overshot the mark. Time alone will 
te 

Mr. Sharma has no doubt thrown some new and 

not unexpected light on the London talks. He might 
well have included a number eight, 2.e., maintainance of 
the trade routes from treaty or ‘ceded’ ports. The big 
business of a battered Britain may now agree to quit 
because they know that they must, but at the saime 
time it is quite natural that while quitting they will 
want. at least two ports, at least Karachi and Chitta- 
gong, if not Calcutta, under the plea of granting 
Pakistan. With Karachi, Colombo and Chittagong in 
British hands and with Persian Gulf and Singapore on 
the two sides, attempts. may be made to keep India 
encircled till Britain. gains time fo reconquer. 


Smuts on His Defeat at U.N. O. 


Returning home after his defeat at the U. N. O. 
on the Indian question, General Smuts said at Pretoria 
that the United Nations was a sort of a Parliament of 
mankind in which coloured races were represented in 4& 
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greater number than the white races. He pointed out 
that two-thirds of -that body were coloured. The white 
third “will have to sit up.” “They have always been a 
ruling power and they still are,” declared General 
Smuts and asked in despair, “For how long who> 
knows ?” The answer is on the wall. He had to admit 
that in the United Nations “you decide by votes and. 
votes go by majorities and the majority is not white.” .. 
As Imperialism dies hard therefore this South African 9 
General does not like to shed his racial arrogance and 
declare himself a citizen of the world. Instead, he still 
clings to his old pet idea of racial seclusion battening 
upon the exploitation of the coloured people. Still he 
seeks to justify his eighteenth century mind. He said : 


“The idea of human equality was dominant at 
the United Nations. We have been® brought up . 
differently—mot only we in South Africa, but the whole: 
tworld. If this idea were applied to South Africa, we 
see at once the difficulties in which we would be 
placed—-2,000,000 whites surrounded by 150,000,000. 
coloured people. If there is to be equality in all res--° 
‘pects, where do we come in? Had we not better: 
pack -up and go? It is a concept which does not fit 
the facts in South Africa. 


“The fact is that equality does not prevail any-- 
where in the world. In South’ Africa, an Indian con- _ 
siders himself superior to the native, the c¢oloured:4 
man looks on himself superior to the natives, and the 
European looks on himself as superior to: the coloured’ 
man.” 


A coloured man for him is a bad neighbour but @ 
good henchman if it suits him. He quotes Jinnah, the 
arch reactionary of the modern world, whom certainly 
he is not going to let a house by his side. And his thesis: 


is as strange, false and irrelevant as it can be. He said ; 


“The idea of equality simply does not work here. 
in South Africa or anywhere in the world. India, whe: 
attacked us is a country of the greatest discrimination 
in the world. They talk of ghettos. I was amused to: 
read of Mr. Jinnah’s proposal to-day. His proposal 
for India is not equality, but separation. He says 
that the only solution of India’s problem is to move 
all Hindus into one part of the country -and Moham--. 

" medans into another but they do not call that ghetto. 
If there is separation in South Africa it is ghetto but 
if hundreds of thousands of human beings in India 
are moved, it is cnly a solution of the Indian problem.” 


General Smuts added: “In Jerusalem, Jews and 
Arabs cannot live together. They say, “We will not 
have equality. They say Kam an Arab’ or ‘TI am a 
Jew’ and ‘to blaze with you’.” 

General Smuts, referring to the situation in Natal, 
added: “I will stand by Natal as long as Natal stands 
by us. Europeans inj Natal said that they could not 
tolerate penetration of Indians into European areas. 
They are prepared to live in peace ‘with Indians and 
submit to the idea of equality, but they say.- ‘Please 
do not mix us all up.” 


General Smuts said: “That was the spirit of the 
law (the Asiatic Land Tenure and Indian Representa- 
tion Act) passed through Parliament last session, It 

’ submitted both the Indian and European to the. same 


process. Statements made by Indians about the Act’ 
were so absurd as to be incredible. To-day, it is we 
that are under the harrow. Decisions are being taken 
to-day. which may he reversed or become obsolete in: 
future. Let us not be stampeded by setbacks, blows.. 
insults,” 





NOTES 


As regards his references to intern 
India, Smuts got his replies from Sir Maharaj Singh 
and Mr. Justice Chagln at the U. N. O. Probably 
emarting under the lashes, he has advised his audience 
at Pretoria not to regard what had happened at the 
United Nations as mere than a set-back. He declared 
“If that word (equality) is to stand, the United Nations 
will go. The Great Powers have a veto to insure them- 
Iselves. The International Court is our veto.” 


Acharya Kripalani’s Reply to F.-M. Smuts 


Tt is an nony of fate that within an yedr of the 
miserable end of the world-conquest schemes of the 
mighty champions of the Herrenvolk of the West and 
the East. lessex champions would rise amongst their 
antagonists, advocating the same age-old Law of the 
Jungle, that has been the root-cause of most of the 
suffering and agony of the human race, Outwardly Man 
—especially Man in the Western World—has marched 
far on the path of progiess from the days of the Cave~ 
Man, the Cave-Bear and the Sabre-toothed Tiger. But 
the inward hollowness of civilization is easily seen 
when the thin veneer of Western culture is cracked 
open by rude contact with the hard realities of Human 
Rights. Acharya Kripalani’s reply to F-M. Smuts 
makes it quite clear. that at least that is the cas: with 
that doughty champion of Western Democracy, who Js 
now behaving like the Devil in the proverb. 


- Acharya Kripalani says : 


It is the statement of a man who, smarting 
under defeat, has thrown off the mask and blurted 
out the truth. 

Aill these years, the aged Marshal has posed as 
the champion of democracy and the rights of man. 
When the British Empire was under the shadow of 
Hitler’s threat, he became an eloquent advocate ol 
the four freedoms and thundered against the Nazi 
theory of racial superiority. 

In fact, Hitler’s claim to rule over a portion of 
Europe was a modest one compared with the ciailm 
of a handful of white intruders perpetually to ex~- 
ploit the coloured millions of Africa. The whole 
stress of the Marshal’s grouse against the idea of 
human equality which, according to him, was 
unfortunately dominant at the U. N. O. 

It is indeed true that equality does not prevail 
anywhere in the world, and every reformer has to 
advocate it and work for it. However, instead of 
deploring the fact of inequality, this champion of 
the Atlantic Charter quotes’ it as an argument 
against the ideal itself. His statement is a pathetic 
confession of his dread of equality. It is not the 
fate of the 150,000,000 coloured people that concerns 
him but of the small and privileged white minority. 

If the whites cannot reconcile themselves to the 
idea of equality with the coloured races of the 
world, they have no place in Asia and Africa. Racial 
Imperialism is even more odious than economic 
imperialism. So long as either of them prevails, and 
so long as there are Smuts and Churchills to turn 


the four freedoms into a mockery, there ean be no. 


peace in this world. 


India’s Defeat in Security Council 
Election : 
The real cause for India’s failure to secure a seat 


on the United Nations’ Security Council has now been 
revealed by Dr. Tanka Sundaram, a member of the 
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al differences in Indian delegation to the U.N.O. In a press interview 


at the Flushing Meadows, New York, he said: 


One joint must be stated without fear of con- 
iradiction, Britain attempted to thwart us in our avork 
from the beginning, several times coming iio the 
open, but we did not flinch for we knew the high 
tnoral ground for our action in the United Natfens 
Organization and were ultimately sustained by a 
majority of votes of the assembled delegations. It 
was Britains open hostility that Ied to  los- 
ing our claim to a seat on the Security Council 
but this loss was more than offset by war victories on 
the issues dealing with ltrusteeship, fcod, treops abroad 
and treatment of Indians in South Africa. - 


Immigration Bill in East Africa ; 

“Indian opinion in all the four territories of East 
Africa is unanimously opposed to the present immi- 
gration Bills,” says the Report submitted by the 
Government of India Delegation to Hast Africa on the 
‘proposed immigration restrictions in Kenya, Uganda, 
Tanganayika and Zanzibar. The delegation consisted of 
Sir Maharaj Singh, Mr. KX. Sarwar Hasan and Mr. C. 
S. Jha. Its main purpose was to examine, in consulta- 
tion with public opinion in East Africa, particularly 
Indian opinion, whether there was any necessity for 
legislation on the proposed ines and the extent to 
which such legislation would affect Indian interests. It 
was asked to collect accurate information on the follow- 
ing matters that have a bearing on the proposed 
legislation : 


(a) the rate of growth and present extent of ihe 
Indian population in the territories; 

(b) the present position regarding unemployment 
in the territories and the extent to which immigration, 
particularly that of Indians, may be said to have 
contributed towards such unemployment; 

(c) the existing scope and facilities for the seitle- 
ment of new Indian immigrants in these territorics; 

(d) the attitude of the African population io- 
wards this question; in particular, if there is any 
justification for the view taken that the African popu- 
lation’ is opposed to the immigration of Indians; 

(e) whether the provisions of the bills will in 
practice be discriminatory againsi Indians; and 

({) the extent to which Indians must play a part 
in the post-war developiment of the territories. The 
delegation was asked to submit a comprehensive report 
to the Government of India om all aspects of the pro- 
posed legislation in the light of the results of its in- 
vestigations. 

The delegation established close contacts with all 
sections of the Indian community and also met a 
number of Europeans, Africans and a few Arabs and 
Goans, besides a’ large number of officials. 


The Delegation’s recommendations, in substance, are 


~as follows: 


The Delegation points out that the last official . 
census in the East African territories was taken in 
1931. The next census was due in 1941 but could 
not he held because of the war. The Delegation con- 
siders that before any measures are taken for tighten- 
ing up the pre-war immigration restrictions, an official 
census is essential. Along with the census there should 
be an economic survey by a Commission together with 
a-.survey of employment and undertakings, all immi- 
gration races heing adequately represented in the 
Commission. It would not otherwise appear possible 
to secure the data on which any proposal for inuni- 
gration restriction should be based. 
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‘Immigration is an essential counterpart of deve- 
lopment and, if planning of immigration is to be done, 
it should be based on statistical data and should be 
co-related to the pace and extent of development at 
every stage. The present Bills, in our opinion, pro- 
ceed on assumptions which are for the best part 
unverified.’ 


Summuarising its views on the Immigration Bulls, 
the Delegation says: 


There is no evidence of excessive or unregulated 

immigration tm the past and the assumption that in 
the absence of drastic immigration restrictions such 
as are proposed in the present Immigration Bills, there 
will be an influx of persons from Europe and Asia, 
is not warranted by past experience or present indi- 
cations. Nor is there evidence that immigration, has 
been responsible in the past for unemployment; on 
the contrary it has been generally admitted that much 
of the prosperity and development of the East African 
territories has been due to the energy and enterprise 
of the immigrant races. 
_ There is no unemployment at present amongst 
any class of people in East Africa. Nor are there any 
accurate or well-ascertained figures on which unemploy- 
ment on a large scale can be reasonably. apprehended 
in the near future. The problem of the re-settlement 
of demobilised soldiers is not a continuing problem, 
One solution for it is the creation of more employment. 
The cessation of immigration may indeed have the 
opposite effect by retarding development. 

The fear of excessive immigration heyond the 
absorbing capacity of East Africa is not borne out by 
past experience. In periods of depression it is expected 
that, as has happened before, there will be a temporary 
cessation of immigration and cven emigration from the 
territories concerned. 

In Kenya the throwing open of the Highlands to 
non-European traces will give land anid occupation, 
such as they are accustomed to and appreciate, te 
thousands of Africans. This. in turn, will provide 
employment to a large number of Indians. The total 
area of the Highlands is about 7 million acres of which 
only a relatively small portion is at present under 
cultivation. At present there are in Kenlya about 
2,000 Italian ex-prisoners of war. Their repatriation, 
which is contemplated, will ipso facto give employ- 
ment both to Africans anid persons of the immigrant 
races. 


As regards racial discrimination, the Delegation 


Bays : 


The present Immigration Bills, although non- 
discriminatory and not-racial in form, will in practice 
adversely affect Indian immigration much more than 
the immigration of Europeans. In fact thev will have 
the effect of almost closing the door to the further 
entrance of Indians. We have been assured that the 
purpose of the Bills is not to discriminate against 
Indians. But having regard to the past history of 
immigration restrictions and to present utterances by 
persons in authority and by non-official Europeans, 
we think that the apprehensions entertained by Indians 
have sufficient foundation. Racial discrimination 
in practice is as objectionable as discrimination against 
law, and jin some respects it is more dangerous as it 
is more insidious in its operation. 

The provisions of the Bills are extremely stringent 
and will have the effect not only of restricting the 
coming of outsiders but will also be an_ encroach- 
ment on the liberty and security of individuals law- 
fully resident in the territories. The question of 
domicile should not be mixed up with that of immi- 
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gration. Nor is there any justification for legislation 
directed against persons ordinarily residing in the 
East African territories, 


“ 


Slouier Comment on Kenya Affairs 


Discriminations against Africans in Kenya are worse 
than against Indians in South Africa, said the Soviet 
commentator, Mikhailov, in a broadcast describing 


conditions of peoples in Britain’s colonies in Africa. 
He said, “The British press, 


which certainly is not 
likely io paint the picture blacker than it is, reports 
that the position of the African population in Kenya 
is deteriorating from year to year. Driven from their 
land, natives of Kenya have to sell their labour to 
European residents for next to nothing. Ninety-five 
per cent of the native population are illiterate, That 
is hardly surprising when you consider that the sum 
allowed last year for the education of four million 
Kenyans was just £500.” 

Declaring that Kenya was no exception, commenta- 
tor Mikhailov continued : 


‘The native populations are browbeaten and 
repressed in all the British colonies in Africa. In 
Nigeria with her population of over 23,000,000 there 
is not a single African in an administrative post of 
any importance. 

‘Even the chosen few who managed to get a college 
education in England feel like “Pariahs’ when they 
return home, Mikhailov said. : 

To this day forms of race discrimination are stall 
operating .in all African colonies which’ now-a-days 
seem absolutely monstrous. 

‘On ships plying between England and West Africa 
African passengers, some of them swith English 
university education, are debarred from cabins and 
saloons and quartered in holds running with water. 
In hotels and restaurants people of the coloured races 
are segregn‘ed from the whites as if they were lepers. 


Declaring that in the West Indies colony of 
Trinidad corporal punishment has just been re~- 
introduced for native inhabitants, Mikhailov added, 
“No wonder such civilising steps are not cheered by the 
peoples of Africa and that, as one British paper puts 
it, the enthusiasm with which the colonies greeted the 
Labour Government has now largely evaporated,” 

British Labour Government’s handling of colonial 
policy has thus come in for sharp international criti- 
States for Colonies in the 
British Government, Mr. Arthur Creach Jones had to 
take note of it. He told a mass meeting, organised by 
the Fabian Colonial Bureau in London on December 14, 
that he had fiercely criticised some of the abuses and 
injustices which existed in the British colonial arrange- 
ments. He said, “I am aware of the unfortunate effects 
in certain regions of land alienation and racial segre- 
gation and will do my best to correct the consequences 
of misguided policies in the past.” Regarding Africa 
he said that they recognised the limits of direct rule 
in that country and control of local social services and 
finance was being evolved in the territories. It is regret~ 
table that the British Labour Government have started 
thinking of solving the colonial problem by establishing 
some local social services or increasing the number of 
a few schools. It is shocking to find the Colonial 
Secretary of the Labour Government declare in a 
Churchillian fashion, “Whatever unfortunate things 
may have come to the Africans by Western penetration 
there is no going back, and there are great blessings 


% 


. judgment. Small minorities living’ in scattered 


NOTES 


which ¢an be registered in terms of ordinary life, 
freedom from tyranny, wat and famine and much 
superstition. : 


Hindu Mahasava Sessi ion at Gorakhpur 

The 27th annual session of the} All-India Hindu 
Mahasabha has concluded its session at Gorakhpur. 
Wr. Syama Prasad Mookerjee delivering the inaugural 
address on December 27. referred to different aspects 
of political life in our country. 

Referring to the Constituent Assembly ‘hé said that 
if all members of the Constituent Assembly remain 
united and proceed with their task without any anxiety 
to appease the Muslim League or to make any surren- 
der on the fundamental issues of Indian unity and 
liberty, there is no power on earth that can ultimately 
stand in the way of our attaining the goal. In his 
opinion India and particularly the Hindus who consti- 
tute 75 per-cent of her population will never atta 
freedom, if the Constitution of India has to be fashioned 
according to the whims or demands of the Muslim 

ague. He upheld the view fhat the Constituent 
Assembly, though created by the’ British Government, 
must have its real sanction in the people of India and . 
asked the Congress to “realise that the more it makes 
Indian freedom dependent on Hindu-Muslim agreement, 


@ the greater the mess it-will make.” 


He was “almost certain that India must pass 
through aneties stage of bitter struggle before she 
attains her complete freedom.” “Responsibility for such 
a terrible catastrophe,” he said, “will rest entirely on 


the British Government,” for it will arise, if it arises, - 


due to a refusal on the part of the British Government 
to part with power in a peaceful manner -and its persis- 
tence in setticg up the Muslim League: as a perpetual 
excuse or barrier. 

After analysing the absurdities of the Pakistan 
demand among which he listed the claim to Assam, Dr. 
Mookerjee said, “If',Hindus ‘and Muslims are to live 


together in Tndia, they ‘have to devise some formula. 


other than Pakistan or exchange of population. I can 
only contemplate the acceptance from both sides of an 
agreed schemé for protection of the | religious and 
cultural rights of all communities and for creating’ 
conditions ‘which will ultimately remove religion from. 
the field of politics. There may be an agreed re- 
distribution of provincial boundaries within one India, 
so that a major element living in a particular zone 
may develop itself . according to its own light and 
areas 
within such ‘zones may also be collected together and 
stronger units created with the ‘help of the State, lead- 
ing to greater confidence and security in the minds of 
the: minority concerned. Communal settlement will 
become easily possible only when the third party with- 
draws from India.” ; 

In a reference to Bengal] Dr. Mookerjee said that 
her problem was not a local or provincial one. He said, 
“Tf Mr. Jinnah knew that the tactics pursued by his 
followers in Bengal could not continue for ever as a 
one-sided game, he .would immediately’ reconsider his 
present policy. His occasional threats of civil war need 
not frighten anybody. Hindus may suffer in some parts, 
but after all he should remember that he represents a 
community which is less than 25 per cent of India’s 
population, ard if ‘the starts a civil war, it will eventually 
mean a war between 25 per cent and 75 per cent of 
India’s population.” 
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' Mr. L: B. Bhopatkar in his siesldcntal address 
chalked dut a four-point programme to propagate the 
ideas and ideals for which the Hindu Mahasabha 
stands and to indicate to the Hindus the right lines 
of their defence against Muslim aggression. TFrirst, to 
agitate both the Hindu masses and “classes in the 
ideology of the’ Mahasabha and to make them com- 
munally conscious ; secondly, to organise a Hindu front 
composed of the caste Hindus, the scheduled classes, 
the Sikhs and others with a view to meeting success- 
fully all open or veiled aggression in any part of 
India ; thirdly, to remould the Hindu mind by 
making it more self-reliant and, if necessary, - even 
militant ; 4nd fourthly, to start under the auspices of 
the Hindu /Mahasabha ,a fund called “The Hindu -° 
Reconstruction and Relief Fund,” to be collected 
through its provincial branches, each provincial branch 
keeping for itself 78 per cent of the fund collected by 
it and giving the remaitiing 25 to the Working Com- 
mittee for All-India purposes. : : 


- Regarding the League demand for Pakistan, Mr. 
Bhopatkar said that the present was an oceasion in our * 
national history when communalism had got to be met 
‘by communalism and nationalism was required to be 
purified by taking it through the fire of communalism. 


. “every Hindu,” he said, “must be taught to feel that 


he is a Hindu and as such he is determined to protect 
his religion, culture and interests whatever bloodbaths 
he is required to pass through.” 

Mr. Bhopatkar urged the Constituent Assembly, 
“which seems to be determined to frame India’s 
constitution,” to abolish the distinction between martial 
and non-martial races and to see that the military 
strength of Hindustan was, as far as possible, 
equibalanced amongst its various provinces, consistently 
with its discipline and efficiency. He held that the 
autonomy of a province would be a meaningless term 
if if was not backed up bythe valour and military 
prowess of the residents of that province. He added 
that what was true of the army was equally true of the 
police force in each province and that care must be 
taken so to form it as not te give any community an 
undue representation thereon. 


In, his opinion the Simla Conference in 1945 was a 
clever move on the part of the British Government to 
divide India on entirely novel lines, _ uostead of 
dividing India territorially7’ he said, “it sought to 
divide her representatively at the Centre and aimed 
at so dividing her in the provinces, without even the 
redeeming feature of joint. electorates. The Simla 
proposals were manifestly pro-Muslim and unfair and 
‘unjust to the Hindus and Sikhs and Scheduled Castes. 
‘They surreptitiously introduced the principle. of parity 
between Caste Hindus and Muslims. They purported’ 
to give to the Muslims far more than what was legi- 
timately due to them. They called upon the Indian 
National Congress ‘to break loose from old moorings, 
to cease to be both Indian and national and to 
represent only the Caste Hindus in so far ag the 
formation of ‘the Executive Council is concerned.” 

Dealing with the Cabinet Mission’s proposals, Mr. 
Bhopatkar “recalled the Mahasabha’s appeal to al] the 
Hindus to realise the danger inherent in them and 
said that the danger still lay in the proposed three-tier 
constitution, “The Group system is sure to prove’ the 
ae on which the ship of India’s constitution ‘will 
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| as 3 | Mr. Churchill then rose and began his usual 
The Burma Debate : lamentations. In the India debate he had some sup- 
After: the India Debate, there was another debate porters, but here he found himself practically left 
in the House of Commons on affairs in Burma, Prime alone. He lamented that “the British Empire seems 
Minister Attlee made the following statement 0D to be running off almost as fast as the American loan.” 
Burma : _ Premier Attlee interrupted him when he threw the 
Questions have arisen as to the manner in which challenge that “the words which came from the P ee 
the pledges given) by successive Governments in this Minister’s dips today, supported BS they are by ang: 
country to the Burmese people should be implemented, overwhelming majority of this house quite unrepresen~ 
and in order to assist elucidation of these matters, tative of the balance of forces*in this country, these 
the British Government propose to invite a representa- words are in fact irrevocable and he has in‘fact sworn 
tive group of Burmans from the Governor’s Executive Burma away from the British Crown by what is being 
Council to visit this country-~in the near future for done.” Interrupting Attlee said, “I have always thought 
discussions. of Mr. Churchill as a great historian, but he seems to 
In a statement made to this House on January have forgotten some recent history. When he talks of 
90, 1931, at the time of the decision to separate Burma India, he seems to have forgotten the Cripps Mission, 
from India, it was stated that the British Government the declaration made in his own interim Government 
wished it to be understood that the prospects of consti- by Mr. Amery—and our declaration have gone no 
tutional advance held out to Burma, as part of British further than that. He has also forgotten that when I 
India, would not be prejudiced: by the decision to made my statement on India inthis House, there was 
proceed with the separation of Burma from India. no opposition in this.House. There was no opposition 
Since that time great ie rll oe self in the country. I think he was the only objector. He - 
Corprnment ave been made ty Indi, an developments hae often found himooll alone in these mater” 
Ack teas aes ee continued, “He had very few supporters 
the latter case. however, the matter has been greatly sie darounly heniGnssiiod in Wilioh sewer dealing 


complicated by the Japanese invasion and occupation, ‘5°"” - t 
from which Burma emerged, after the surrender of with just what he said was the right process—slow 4: 


the Japariese, in a condition of great chaos and with- constitutional advance which he suggested but which 
out any settled Burmese Government. he opposed at every step. Did he accept Dominion 
Im the White Paper, which was subsequently issued Status in those days? No, he opposed it. He has 
by the-Government and agreed to by. this House a opposed every step towards advance. I am well aware 
plan was set out, whereby it was hoped that Burmese that Mr. Churchill has been in these things long before, 
self-government would be rapidly achieved. “ But you cannot put the clock back in these things. 
Recent developments in India have led the: Bur- There is a. necessary advance and there is an advance 
mese people to desire to expedite their own advance jn public opinion and it is much more dangerous to lag 
to self-government, sy ee — as Sieh behind than to keep up with the movement of public 
Sant of ha White Pave? lan y stow ceveroP” opinion in those countries. In these matters this 
i country in the. past had not been too fast, but. too 

In these circumstances, tle British Government slow.” 


think that that plan mefits reconsideration, and that : : 4 Dee 

Burmese leaders should be given the fullest opportunity The Premier concluded with the following words : 
of putting fonward all suggestions, which they may wish ~° If Mr. Churchill is going back to history, one of 
to make with a view to their discussion. the unfortunate things was failure to.deal with the 


‘ sare British oo do not regard the White Irish quesyion for years and years until Mr. Churchill 
Nec Pah ae EDS na rie the light of the deve- and his Government had to act in what I think he 
oping circumstances. Their desire is that the Bur- would call a policy of scuttle at the end of the first 
mese people should attain their self-government hy the world war. At the time that Burma was separated 
quickest and most convenient path possible. The the Burmese were assured that their constitutional 
British Government further take the view that the advance would go pari passu with that of India. In 
Bens of ie es be ame carried’ ara fact the problems are not so difficult in Burma. You 
n particular, I would repeat, so far as Burma have not the terrible communal trouble you have in 
is concerned, what I have already said with regard India. The declaration we have made is not one in 


to India. We do not desire to retain within the Com- : 
: ‘ S i. which we say to Burma, ‘Go ou ritis n- 
monwealth and the empire any unwilling peoples. ‘ monwealth’ ” Reh ane Peaeas Cer 


a hie Aang a i new constitution for Burma .- 
shottid be settled by the nations of Burma, and we ‘ . 
' believe that a esea to this end can be made Indo-China’s Struggle Against French 
as a result of the forthcoming elections without the / mperialism 
fea! for tag ie elections for a Constituent : . 
ssembly on the analogy of what has already been i i m 
done in India, where the Constituent Meccnibiy is vn ae cine onatag es eae a a 
based upon ordinary provincial elections, ¢ Oe ae ene ee aiuiea ore anit ‘ 
nied : 7 ee fourth Republic of France is, as soon as it is reborn 
It is rot possible. of course. as was pointed out ' Bee Bee yg, ec os We | : 
in the case of India to enact a new Interim constitu- on aaa a its lost nee alist control over the 
tion. and the old constitution must, therefore, be Viet Nam Democratic Republic. It was only on 
carried on in full: but the British Government have March 6, 1946, that the Viet-Namese Democratic Re-- 
no desire to interfere with the day-to-day administration, Public was recognised as a Free State by the French 
which is now in the hands of Burmese members of GoOverniment.'’A preliminary agreement that was then 
the Governor’s exécutive, and we shall endeavour in Signed recognised the right of the Viet Nam Demo- 
the forthcoming discussions to remove ‘any difficulties . cratic Republic to have its own Parliament, Army and 
that the delegation miay feel still to exist in this regard. Finances and reserved the question of the union of the 


~ : 
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NOTES 


three Viet-Namese provinces, Tonkin, Annam and 
Cochin China to be decided by a popular referendum. 

But French reactionaries in Indo-China soon began 
to play their game and by June 1, 1946, were able . to 
set up a puppet government in Cochin China with the 
manifest intention of preventing the unity of the Viet- 
Namese people. This puppet government at Cochin 

China received nothing. but hatred from the people 
and by November 9, 1946, the Ministers had to resign. 
Dr. Nguyen Van Thinh, the head of the puppet 
government, exposed the French game and committed 
suicide. 

Soon after,, the French authorities in Hanoi 
claimed the right to control all exports and imports 
through: the Viet-Numese port of Haiphong and thus 
violated the sovereignty of the Viet-Namese Republic 
which was recognised by the French Home Govern- 
ment. Fighting began when on November 20, the 
French troops attacked a Viet-Namese boat in ’Hai- 
hong. Since then, sporadic fighting in different parts 
of Indo-China has been reported. By the middle of 
December it was reported that the situation in Indo- 
China, was serious and Hanoi was virtually in a state 
of siege. On December 20, Admiral Thiery d’Argenlien, 
the French High Comimissioner of Indo-China, flew to 

anol from Paris to take personal charge of the serious 

ituation there. In Paris, the situation was considered 
so sérious by Prime Minister M.: Leon Blum that he 
personally appealed to the National Assembly on the 
same day to postpone the public debate on Indo-China 
until the Colonial Minister M. Marius Montet, who 
was to fly to Saigon the next day, returned to Paris 
ein a fortnight’s time. 
- On the morning of December 20, ‘President Ho Chi 
Minh of the Viet-Namese Republic ‘proclaimed a state 
of elnergency in Viet-Nam and declared that the Viet- 

Namese preferred death to slavery and pleaded for 
support, in Viet-Nam’s fight for freedom. “I am confi- 

w. dent,” he said, “that 20,000,000 Viet-Namese would 

ultimately vanquish 100,000 reactionaries.” Meanwhile, 

French authorities also proclaimed martial law through- 

out Northern Indo-China and took extraordinary pre- 
cautions in view of the possibility that fighting might 
spread to the Southern province of Cochin-China. 

French reinforcements have been rushed from French 

territories in Africa and from France itself. General 

Jacques Philippe Lebre, the guiding figure of the 

Free French fighting’ forces in Africa during the war 

and former French Commander-in-Chief in Indo- 

China, left Paris by air on December 24, (1) to study 

events and the military situation, (2) to study the 
cause of the present conflict and means by which peace 
may be re-established, (3) to estimate necessary re- 
inforcements, and (4) to report his findings to the 

French Colonial‘ Minister, M. Marius Montet, who is 

@2t present in Indo-China. 

_ French authorities in Indo-China have announced 
a stiffer colonial policy affecting the Viet-Namese 

Hepublic. On December 25, Admiral] d’Argenlien an- 

nounced over the. Saigon Radio : “France does not 
intend in the present stage of evolution of the Indo- 

Chinese people to give them total and unconditional 
independence which: would be & fiction gravely pre- 
judicial to the interests of both parties. id M Montet 
also spoke similarly at a dinner given in’ his honour 

at Saigon, “It is no longer possible to speak of reaching 
free agreement with the Viet-Nam Republican Govern- 
ment,” . - a2 
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The whole Asiatic Continent, indeed all the United 
Nations, must be interested in the happenings in Indo- 
China. Urging Asiatic eae to respond to Indo- 
China’s appeal for help, U Saw, former Premier of 
Burma and Jeader of the Myochit Party said,’ “If the 
Dutch and the English are, as they declare, going to 
free Asia from their yoke, there is no reason why 
France should not quit Indo-China.” 

We hope a reasonable basis for settlement will “be 


easily found if only France would give up the outmoded 


idea of enforcing her imperialistic rule on Indo-China. 
The Viet-Nam authorities have made no demands 
which cannot be justified. They want that French 
troops should withdraw to the positions which they 
occupied before December 17, and that Admiral Thiery 
d’Argenlien, French High Commissioner, Gen. Morliero, 
the French Military Commander, and General Philippe 
Lebre should be imimediately recalled. They have also 
pointed out that the importance given by the French 
authorities to the puppet government of Cochin-China 
was dangerous and might be taken as a provocation. 
On December 23, M. Bhim, the Socialigt Premier 
of France, announced in the French Nationaf¥Assembly, 
“Our end remains the same, to bring into being a free 
Viet-Nam within the framework of the French Union,” 
But if this be the end, we must say that the means so 
far applied, 7.¢., sending of reinforcements and  re- 
actionary officials to Indo-China, is wholly. unsuited. 


Charkha to Remedy Yarn Shortage 


_In a meeting of the All-India Handloom Board 
held at Bombay, Mr. Dharma. -Vira,:Textile Commis- 
sioner, Government of India, said that Charkha might 
remedy yarn shortage and appealed to Provincial and 
State Governments to encourage hand-spinning, He 
presented a gloomy picture of the yarn position, He 
said that when the Yarn Distribution Scheme was 
introduced, the quantity of yarn available for distri- 
bution was expected to approximate to 70,000 bales 
per month. It was, however, possible to make available 
larger supplies averaging to 83,834 bales per month, 
during the first year of the scheme. But this improve- 
ment was short-lived and the quantity available’ for 
distribution has fallen much short of the first year’s 
average owing, according to Mr. Dharma Vira, mainly 
to strikes, absenteeism, riots, and finally to the reduc- 
tion in working hours of the mills, a 

Referring to hand-spinning, Mr. Dharma Vira 
said : 

“The position is likely to be relieved somewhat 7 
by the increasing imports of yarn, farticularly art 
silk, all of which can now be imported under open 
general licence from the U. K. and under special licence 
from the U.S.A. Endeavours are also being made to 
encourage imports of cotton yarm but the quantitiés 
likely to be available will be very small, at least for 
some time to come. Thus no appreciable improvement 
in the yarn position can be expected till such time 
as the full complement of new machinery is imported 
‘and starts working. I would. therefore, commend io 
the serious consideration of the Provincial and State 
Governments, the desirability of encouraging hand- 
spinning on a wide and organised basis. The Indian 
handloom industry of the pre-machine age owed its 
world renown as much to the skill] of the hand-spinners 
as to the ingenuity of the weavers. It may not be 
possible to attain perfection in the spinning of even 
coarse-medium counts in the initial stages but if pro- 
perly fostered, hand-spinning can still play a not un- 
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important. role in providing a -part-iime vocation for 

the agriculturists, relieving the present unsatisfactory 

yarn position and in providing cloth for those whose 
needs are genuine and not confined to fine and super- 
fine varieties. 

It is a matter of genuine regret: that the Indian 
Textile Commissioner fails to suggest any remedy for 
the solution of the eloth shortage other than suggesting 
hand-spinning. Officials of his position had so far only 


‘ridicule for the Charkha and Mr. Prakasam’s Khadi- 


Scheme has met with a vebement opposition from high 
.perscnages both inside and outside the Government. 


India, was almost self-sufficient in respect of cloth at. 


the beginning of the second world’ war and it is only 
yegrettable to find that after the war her position has 
become so helpless that she is told to wait for British 
and American imported yarn ! If this be the achieve- 
ment of the Indian Mill Industry, it is better that the 
whole industry be reorganised on National lines. 


India : Bulwark Against Materialism 


Reverend G. D. Barne, Bishop of Lahore, in his 
Convocation address to the Punjab University, des- 
cribed India as an “incurably spiritual land” anda 
“bulwark against materialism.” He said : 

The fact that India is a land which is incurably 
spiritual makes me feel that in the fature she will 
play no small part in protecting spiritual values against 
the inroads and inwasions of materialism, That will 
be true to your ancient heritage, your age-long tradi- 
tion. Haldane’s dictum ‘the more things are inter- 
preted as spiritual, the more real they become,’ surely 
fnds am echo in Indian thinking even in these modern 
days. We, from the West, are expecting this from 
you in the East. Yéur spiritual way of looking at 
things mill not only save your own souls alive but it 
will also be a great contribution towards the adjust: 
ment of thinking which over-emphasis on materia] 
things is making more than ever vital and necessary. 
Like Dr. Livingstone he described the young 

eraduates of the University as “a mass of unco-ordinated 
subjects, a chaos instead of a cosmos.” Referring to the 
Russian writer P. D. Ouspenskey’s book The New Model 
of the Universe, published some forty years Ago, 10 
which he prophesied that. the next fifty years would 
see a phenomenal expansion in scientific development, 
the Bishop said : 

With the conquest of the air.) discovery of radio 
and radar, penicillin and the phenomenal -power that 
lies behind atomic energy, we are bound to acknowledge 
that his prophecy has come true and is in process 
of continuing to do so year by year. “It is a comfort 
however to remember also that Ouspenskey had also 
something to say about discoveries and possibilities 
in the. spiritual realm. He prophesied that all the 
ecientific jiventions of man would be eventually, in 
the process of time, safeguarded by an increase and 
development in man’s spiritual faculties also, and so 
the immense potential of scientific achievement be 
brought under control for the benefit of the human 
race. It is comforting to remember ‘that these thoughts 
come from Russia. It is this second part of Ouspens- 
key’s prophecy that the world is waiting for to-day. 

*'The potentalities of atomic energy have caused feelings 
of grave apprehension to -run through the minds of, 
men all over the world. Efforts are being made for 
international understanding but still the fear lurks in 
human consciousness all the world over that all will 
not be well and that civilised life on. this planet is 
due for destruction; and that this will come very much 
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“been circulated to the 
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sooner than the effects of tlie sécond law in thermody- 

hamics, which seems such an immeasurable distance 

‘away that it does not cause us wakeful nights or any 

perceptible apprehension. ‘ 

‘Rev. Barne then explained in the following few 
words how India’s spiritual contribution had been to 
unite and not to divide : : 

And where can one come for a guarantee off. 
the spiritual side of man Setter than to India, thge> 
country which for centuries has been incurably spirit- 
ual in her interpretation of life? 1 like to think of 
the possibilities of religion) joining and’ not separating 
the inhabitants of India as they have been doing 
lately with such disastrous results. Ih these days of 
restlessness and confusion 1 like to remember what 
Aldous-Huxley claims in his book The Perepnia: 
‘Philosophy when he writes: 

“It is a significant historical fact that the poet- 
saint Kabir is claimed as a co-religionist both by Mos- - 
lems and Hindus, The politics of those whose goa! 
is beyond time are always pacific; it is the idolater: 
of past and future, of reactionary memory and Utopiar 
dream, who do the persecuting anid make wars.” 


Amenities for Harijans, U. P. 

A new Bill, drafted by the Government of U. x. 
for removing sdcial disabilities of the Harijans, has! 
Ministers for approval ov@: 
opinion. It will be introduced in the next session 07 
the Legislative Assembly which meets on January 11. 

‘There are in aJl nine sections in the proposed Act 
which includes all conceivable items of social amenitie: 
and religious liberties which are- at present denied t- 
the Harijans. If anybody contravenes the provisions 
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of the Act, .he will be Hable to imprisonment up to 


three months and a, fine up to Rs. 200 or both: In case © 
of a continued offence, provision has been made forthe 
imposition of an additional fine up to Rs. 25 per day. . 

It is proposed in the Bill to allow Harijans free 
access to all social aménities provided for Hindus’ ... 
generally, such as use and enjoyment of all water and ~ 
‘bathing places such as ghats, rivers, streams, tanks 
taps, etc., public conveyance including dola-palki. 
places of public amusément or public entertainment. 
educational ‘institutions, hospitals, temples, - buria. 
grounds, dharma-shalas, etc. Any refusal to render any’ 
service to,‘or receive it from, a MHarijan, including 
refusal to let a thouse or land to, or to have business 
dealings with, Harijans, will be unlawful. ; 

Publie Trusts and charitable endowments which are 
created generally for the Hindus have also been brought 
within the scope of the Bill. Permission will not hence- 
forth be granted to such trusts and charitable endow- 
ments to exclude Harijans from their benefits ; and if 
any such condition is provided, it shall be regarded as 
null and void. 

It is significant that the ‘dola-palki dispute in _ 
Garhwal which has been still ‘persisting and which was»® 
recently commented upon by Mahatma Gandhi in the 
Harijan is also sought to be settled by the proposed 
Jegislation. The Government-‘have for the time being 
issued instructions to the district authorities to see to. 
it that Harijans in Garhwal are not prevented from 
using dola-palki. Mr. Baldeo Singh Arya,” Convenor of 
the Dola-palki Raksha Samiti of Garhwal, said in a 
statement that Caste Hindus -were challenging the 
shilpkars, a section of Harijans, to show them the law 
by virtue of which the Harijans claim the right to 
use dola-palki in their marriages. 


INDUSTRIAL STRIKES 


By KAMALADEVI CHATTOPADHYAY 
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inpustriau strikes are today the topic of the day— 
wherever peop:e fovegather, in clubs and restaurants, 
drawing-rooms and public meetings, buses and trams. 
They have become more pressing aid disturbing than 
seariet-tongued famine. 

_ Industrial disputes are a class on their own, unlike 
most other aspects of our national life. One cannot 
avoid them by just sitting still indoors and doing 
nothing. They get you wherever you may be. There is 
no escaping these as you can’t escape bad weather 
even by closing down the shutters. The storm may still 
blow off your roof, the flood run into your basement 
or the lightning hit your walls and columns. So with 
strikes. Without your being aware of it, they will dis- 
locate your life and drive it off its normal rails, For 
today there is no such thing as an individual self- 
sufficient existence. You are part of a giant mechanism, 


«evhose working is a mystery to most. You are caught 
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up in its perpetual revolution, whether you will it or 
not. 

Strikes are therefore all the more bewildering. One 
simply does not know what to do about them. So hot 
and bothered everybody ventures to.offer some pamacea 
‘or another. The other day in a railway compartment 1 
heard some holding forth on this topic of the day : “It 
is all the fault of the Provincial Mimistries. If they 
would only fix a minimum wage scale, all would be 
‘well—there would be no more strikes. What is the use 
of having Popular Goverriments if they ¢an’t do this 
simple thing and save us all this bother ?” To them it 


“was as simple as that, for the real nature of industrial 


conflicts is a closed book to many still. 

Industrial unrest manifested through labour strikes 
on almost an unprecedented scale, is today a world 
phenomenon. It indicates one fact, that the old 
economic order is fast breaking down and the old 
processes and procedures which regulated our economic 
affairs have become ineffective and call for newer and 
fresher methods. In short, vast forces of a fundamental 
nature are risng and our social organism heaves and 
tosses like a rudderless bcat caught in a storm. 

These strikes unlike strikes of the good old days, 
tend to dislocate our normal social life in a way they 
never did before. For geographical units which include 
the human as well, have grown greatly interdependent. 
Like an intricate jungle where trees grow into one 
another, our needs and the means of their satisfaction 


& have become intertwined with the demands and sup- 


plies of vast territories and countless peoples. In a way 
our economic structure has today become like a huge 
octopus, the whole of which we cannot see. We merely 
glimpse sections and parts and mistake it for the whole, 
landing ourselves Info no end of confusion. 

On the whole, the labour is at the moment in 32 
more advantageous position for it enjoys today 
considerably more sympathy from the public than at 
any other time before. To a large extent this is 
‘because of the universal disapproval of the profiteering 
elass, industrialists, traders and practically all classes of 
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employers. But beyond that any discerning appraisal 
of the situation is bewildering, for fhe average man 
hardly knows the ropes—and over-simplification such as 
an over-all faith in wage standardization, is misleading 
and may be even dangerous at times. One has only 
to look at other countries where standardization of 
economy has been attempted to realise that it is an 
infinitely more complicated problem. 

Let us take the United States where standaidization 
of life has reached its peak and where controls covered 
everything ‘from the ceiling to the floor, from the 
heavens to the earth. The labour situation and the 
constant conflicts there highlighted at the moment by 
the sensational trial of the labour leader, John Lewis, 
for inciting the coa] miners to strike are of immense 
value to us who think that the cure for all India’s 
manifold ills is a National Govermment and the execu- 
tion of some sort of a Eombay’ Plan. No doubt, the 
National Government and the National Planning will 
go a long way towards meeting our deficiencies and 
inadequacies but they will also lead to the creation of 
new problems and new responsibilities. A survey of the 
American scene will both warn and guard us against 
certain glaring drawbacks inherent in the present set 
up. 

“We are not fighting this war to make Millionaires,” 
President Roosevelt told the nation in 1942, shortly 
after Pearl Harbour, addressing in particular the 
millions of young men leaving jobs in private industry 
to enter the armed forces—fresh flowering youth 
and more than a quarter million of women were 
to die in far-off lands to make the world safe for 
democracy. One small group, however, chose to shut 
their ears to this cryptic little sentence of their leaders, 
a group which was even then engaged in preparing for 
a raid on the war-driven economy which was to net it 
the highest profits in history, 

During the period between World War I and IU, 
monopoly power in the U.S. grew by leaps and bounds, 
the larger industrial and business concerns steadily and 
ruthlessly absorbing the smaller. The process speeded 
up in this war and in 1945. the mergers and acquisitions 
were higher than at any other time and just during the 
period when the Federal authorities seemed to be 
making a determined war on (monopolicies and the 
public was being lulled into a false calm that actually 
monopoly is on the march. 

The monopoly trusts have been active In many 
fields, above all in a campaign to control labour 
through concentration of economic powers and restrict 
its rights. To some extent the American taxation 
system is also responsible for this, for the burden falls 
too heavily on those least able to pay. But one wartame 
device in taxation has actually helped monopoly 
enhance its econamic and political power and inci- 
dentally subsidize strikes by compensating them. Under 
this every Corporation has been given n» post-war 
reserve equal to the total amount of normal] taxes and 
excess-profits taxes, out of which the U.S. Treasury 
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compensates Corporations ar the rate of 81 cents on 
every dollar of decreased income and 81 cents on every 
dolar of loss. The General Motors claimed $34,415,207 
for 1945 profit losses and $52,864,000 to covey strike 
losses. Similarly, General Electric figured the strike- 
loss compensation at $10 million, the United Electrical 
Radio fixed its figure at $79 million. During the war 
period of 1942-45, average annua! corporate profits were 
approximately $23 billion or more than four times the 
average of pre-war year's, and even with the deduction 
of taxes, the annual average was more than 9 ‘billion 
or two and a half times the pre-war average. 

Now let us look up on the other picture, for it 18 
presumed that the American worker in asking for. a 
vise is demanding more money for the same work, The 
cost of living went up 24 per cent from 1941 and 12 
to 15 per cent from October 1942, when wage stabiliza- 
tion came into force. As compared with this, weekly 
wages have gone up on 6-1 per cent since October, 1942, 
In fact they have not kept pace with the official cost of 
living which of course falls short ofthe actual living 
costs. AS a matter of fact, the weekly cheques have 
been steadily decreasing in amount, due to the reduc- 
tion in hourly pay and weekly hours, The average fall 
by even the beginning of the year was 13-1 per cent. 
Nor is this the eomplete picture. For while the work~- 
man’s basic wage has been frozen on the 1941 basis, 
actually the output per man hour has steadily msen, 
atid it is estimated that the increase from 1935 to 1945 
would be around 50 per cent. What the average public 
does not realise is that while prices are inter-related to 
costs of living, the basis that determines prices is not 
the simple one of demand and supply. For prices when 
controjled and dictated by monopolicies are always 
higher, for production is controlled and usually res- 
tricted to keep the prices soaring. Higher prices mean 
constant demand from workers for higher wages, while 
they mean higher profits for the privileged few and am 
undue sharpening of the contrast between Labour and 
Capital, to foree the workers out on strike and then 
fight to cow them down. 

During the war Labour was pledged not to strike 
in spite -of long hours of intensive work, often under 
indifferent working conditions and inadequate housing. 
At the same time, corporate profits soared ag never 
before, Not so the wages. If the take-home wages rose, 
it was mainly because of overtime and specia] duties. 
Consequently when war production stopped, pay was 
reduced about 1/3 by cessation of overtime and down- 
grading, but the living costs continued upward. jour 
days after V-J Day, President Truman annoumced the 
national reconversion wage-price policy ;,free collective 
bargaining to be restored ; wage increases up to the 
point of price-increase. At the same time, the Board ot 
Governors of the Federal Reserve system published 


their brochure on Post-war Economic study, Jabs 
Produstion, and Living Standards, in which they 
stated : 


“We shal] have an opportunity of living better 
than we ever have in the past, but only if we so 
manage our economy as to provide markets for a much 
larger total product than we have ever had in peace 
time. Purchases of all classes of goods could and 
should expand greatly. A rise of 40 or 50 per cent 
above pre-war Jevels in consumption goods will be 
possible and necessary... . . if there is to be & 
market for the goods and services that will be pro- 
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duced if employment is to be maintained, the 
nation’s income must not be permitted to decline 
materially.” 


About the same time, the United Automobile 


workers filed with the employers a demand for & 
30 per cent increase in hourly wage rates to make up 
for the loss in take-home pay and the demand was iD. 


line with the national wage policy--the necessity to: 


maintain the purchasing power of the people, for the 
alternative would be products piling up as surpluses, @ 
decline in production and a consequent sharp rise In 


unemployment. The Company’s ability to pay seemed 


irrefutable, what with the huge reserves built out of the 
fat war-profits, certain market for capacity production 
due to the lack of cars together with the lower unit 
costs of a volume 50 per cent above pre-war days. But 
the workers were eventually able to get only. half their 


demaud conceded and that after a three-month strike.. 


Thus it went from industry to industry, workers to 
workers, This is what happened to the average worker 
and his family. A steel worker earning $50-85 for work- 


ing around 48 hours, actually received $45-92 after. 


deducting the taxes. Of this 45 per cent was spent on 
food, averaging about 30 cents (25 cents is the minimum 
for the poorest meal) ; 82°50 a month for house-rent, 
heat, utilities, ete. The Research Committee in Social 
Economies of the University of California lays down 
$59-15 (excluding taxes) as the minimum for a family 
of four. Whereas here was a worker who may be 
counted among those who may be making. good wages, 
whose income fell short of that bare mimimum eve 
dunng the peak days. When V-J day came however, 


and the industry began to swing back to 40-hour-week,. 
the workman made only $39-20, sometimes even less, @- 


week. Between 1935-39 when the industry operated at 


59 per cent of capacity, it made a profit after taxes,. 


of §115,000,000. During the war when product on 
reached 90 per cent and even above, profits became 
tremendous. In addition, Government permitted war 
emergency facilities to be written off in five years or 


by the end of the war. This meant that the Companies- 
charged an extremely high rate of amortization in high 


tax years.and now face a future of relatively low taxes 
—frorm 8-5 per cent to 38 per cent—with income that 
wou'd normally be spent for amortization freed from 
profits. 


millions into a tess. And because it 
Bethlehem got a tax refund of $35 millions, Yet Steel’ 


drove its workers to strike for a paltry rise of 183 cents- 


an hour ! 

The Maritime workers put on a big show, the big- 
gest Maritime strike in U.S. history, tying up 1500 
ships and keeping half a million men idle. ‘Phe 
Mariners’ case was that they now earned $60 a month 
less than they did in wartime, some as little as $127-50 
a month for a 56-hour, seven-day week—the Stewards 
working 63 hours a week, whereas the War Labour 
Board laid down in 1945 a normal salary of $145. The 
Union points to the gigantic fleecing of the public 
treasury by the ship-owners, which has become such a 
national scandal as to call for a congressional enquiry, 
to the excessive insurance collected by the operators On 
“mist buckets” (rotten ships) sunk at sea not to speak 
of the huge profits made on trade and sales—the 
average rate of profit was 80 per cent. The workers’ 
demand was a flat increase of 22 cents for the lowest 


Bethlehem Steel, for instance, wrote off 544 
millions in amortization, thus converting a profit of $23’ 
showed a loss,. 


THE GREAT CHALLENGE 


rising up to 35 for the skilled, a forty-hour week and 
overtime wage over 8 hours. : 

The most sensational was the railway strike, not 
“‘9ecause it was more disturbing than the telegraph and 
telephone, but more so because of the sequel it Ied to 
in President Truman’s dramatic appeal to the Congress 
to penalise labour when it struck. As a matter of fact, 


@ the demands of the Railway workers regarding condi- 
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tions of work had been approved by the Fact-Finding 
Government Board, and the workers had also agreed 
to the recommendation of the Board to refer the other 
demands to arbitration. It was the employers who had 
refused ‘but the workers had got the whacking. In the 
words of the American Journal Nation : 


“Truman achieved what one would have thought 
might only be accomplished by war, natural catas- 
trophe, or political genius of an inconceivable order 
—blandly proposed a scheme that might easily have 
made this country a corporate state. With a heed- 
lessness and irresponsibility smacking of a pamcky 
hysteria and incredible in one so highly placed im 
office, he stormed down to the Congress to uncere- 
moniously get a bill through empowering the Presi- 
dent to proclaim a national emergency, give both 
parties 48 hours to end the deadlock, order labour 
dealers to send the men back to work, Failure to 
comply would result in seizure of industries by the 
executive and the fixing of wages and conditions 
of work by it. Up to $5000 in fines, a year’s Jm- 
prisonment, or both, for workers who failed to go 
back, loss of jobs immediately together with al] the 
schiority rights, and if they balked ag ong as 24 
hours, they were to be drafted into the army and 
sent back to serve on $50 a month or faée a court 
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martial, As ow Senator posed it, the President 
acquired the right to send a striker to his death 
before a firing squad.” 


Labour called it a Slave Bill. It brought pouring 
into the President’s lap, on an average 3,000 telegrams 
of protest a day—a- total of 38,000 telegrams, ‘The 
letters made too big a mountainous pile to be even 
handled. 

Now has come the coal-miners’ strike which inci- 
dentally but nevertheless fatally slows down numerous 
other industries dependent on regular coal supply, A 
few weeks ago on a single day there were as many aS 
40 strikes on in the city of New York alone. The most 
serious was that of 1,200 truck drivers with 1,500 drivers 
from neighbouring states striking in sympathy, blocking 
the thousands of trucks—average 5,000 a day—that 
rumble into the city with food and other essential 
supplies, rendering 70,000 warehouse men idle ; some 
industries air-braked to a creep, food-shelves in stores 
grew empty, while warehouses glutted with- irremove- 
able’ goods. The most vital factor in the cause ol 
strikes is the sense of insecurity which overhangs the 
Jabour-world, that the lower, the more uncertain the 
wages, the worse the conditions of living and working, 
the greater the susceptibility to fears and the one 
undermining force is insecurity. Fear of loss of work, 
of illness, of accident—all make for instability. Eco- 
nomic security through social security laws, proper and 
adequate housing, national system, of health insurance 
have to go side by side with a living wage if labour 
is to live in a normal psychological frame of mind and 
not get desperate. For it must be remembered that 
workers do not take risks with strikes unless they are 
in a desperate mood. 





THE GREAT CHALLENGE* 


By TARAKNATH DAS, rho. 
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Tus is a book about the polities of the World War il 
and the coming peace by Mr. Louis Fischer, the distin- 
guished author of Soviets in World Affairs (2 Vols.), 
Empire, Men in Politics, ete. Mr. Fischer is by far the 
most outstanding of American publicists who cherish 
ideals of democracy and world peace with justice and 
liberty for all without distinction of race, creed and 
color. He has written a dozen worthwhile books on 
world affairs and hundreds of serious articles and yet 
this volume under review—-The Great Challenge-—may 
be regarded as the most timely book of great value, 
full of facts—some of them not revealed before—on 
various and momentous international problems concerb- 
ing the British Empire, Western Europe, Soviet Russia 
and her puppet States, the Near East, India, the Far 
East, the United States of America and problems o! 
world peace and wor'd government. In discussing these 
problems Mr. Fischer does not hedge around vital issues 
but goes to the heart of the questions and pronounce 
his verdicts which are direct, vigorous, conclusive and 
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* The Great Challenge by Louis Fischer, New York. Duell, Sloan 
and Pearce. 1946. Index, Pp. 346, Price $4. , 
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challenging. He gives more facts than opinions basec 
upon hearsay information and thus for students 0! 
world affairs as well as laymen this book is valuable 
and vital to understanding the present trend of worlc 
polities and future development——-Peace or War. While 
recommending the work, the reviewer feels that those 
who will not agree with Mr. Fischer’s points of view Or 
various subjects, will find the work as of absorbing 
interest. Mr. Fischer's style is simple, direct, vigorout 
and at times dramatic, breathing strong conviction. 

The Great Challenge is this: In view of the re¢en! 
experience and the existing’ crisis what should be done 
to save democracies from the spread of totalitarianism 
This question cannot be ignored by any one who hat 
interest in human freedom. 


TI 


Allied historians and those who conducted Nurem: 
berg trial, because the Nazis started the aggressive 
World War II, ‘have not taken into account the pari 
played by Soviet Russia in bringing about the War, Ir 
fact when von Ribbentrop and others wanted to have 
the secret agreement between Germany and Sovie' 
Russia. examined by the court, Soviet Russian autho- 
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rities objected to the procedure and thus the issue of 
Soviet Russia’s part in bringing about the war was not 
discussed. In view of this situation, it may be ol 
interest to note what, Mr. Fischer, who cannot be classed 
as pro-Nazi, has to say on the subject: 


“The second World War flowed from the Soviet- 
Nazi pact, (Italics are mine), But it is inaccurate to 
say that Russia expected q major war. Moscow 
anticipated that the Soviet-Nazi pact would induce 
England and France to do a “Munich” on Poland 
and refrain from fighting. The Bolsheviks knew that, 
fatling such an Anglo-French surrender of Poland, 
Hitler would wmvade Poland, crush Poland, and 
divide Poland with Russia, Theretpon, Stalin 
reasoned, the British and French governments would 
conclude a reluctant peace with Germany. In the 
resulting hestility between the West and Germany, 
Russia would find safety. This is why Stalin con- 
cluded. the pact with Hitler.” (Page 23). 

“The Soviet Government saiv no sense in a War 
against Hitler. The Moscow Izvestia, the official 
organ of the Soviet Government, on October 9, 1939, 
wrote : “I’o start a war in order to destroy Hitlerism 
is to commit a criminal folly in polities’ Foreign 
Gomimissar Molotov therefore called France and 
England ‘aggressors.’ 

“Russia (like Germany) tried to end the war 
after the conquest of Poland. Stalin charged in the 
Pravda of November 30, 1940, that ‘the ruling classes 
of England and France rudely declined Germany’s 
peace proposals as well as the attempts of the Soviet 

. Union to attain the earliest termination of the 
war.” (Page 23). 


Tt may be pointed out that Mr. Fischer makes it 
clear that President Roosevelt felt that a Russo-German 
Pact would be ultimately disastrous for Russia and the 
world : As early ag July 18, 1939, President Roosevelt 
warned Stalin through Ambassador Joseph E. Davies 
and Russian Ambassador Oumansky that “if his 
(Stalin’s) government joined up with Hitler, it was 
certain as night followed the day that as soon as Hitler 
conquered France he would turn on Russia; and it 
would be Soviet’s turn next.” (Page 22). 

Stalin had believed to the end that Hitler ae 
remain loyal to the Soviet-Nazi Pact and try to crush 
the British Empire. That is why Stalin persisted in 
appeasing Hitler. Instead, Hitler was loyal to Afzen 
Kamp{ and to the ideas of Hess and tried to crush 
Russia. (Page 36). 

The author has explained two-fold reasons for 
Hitler's attack on Soviet Russia. The first was: When 
Hitler realised that Great Britain would not make 
peace and it was found that it would not be easy for 
Germany to conquer Britain aided by America, he 
wanted to weaken if nob destroy Soviet before the 
latter became too strong to challenge Nazi Germany, 
possibly in co-oper ation with the ‘Western Powers. 
Furthermore in spite of the partition of Poland between 
Nazi Germany and Soviet Russia and in spite of German 
concessions to Soviet Russia at Baltic States and 
Rumania, there existed conflicting interests between 
Nazi Germany and Soviet Russia. Mr, Fischer’ gives 
the German version of Hitler-Molotov interviews of 
January 22, 1941 (page 31) which indicates conclusively 
the existence of sharp difference between Nazi Germany 
and Soviet Russia regarding Russian expansion in 


Roumania, Finland, Bulgaria and contro] of the Darda- | 


nelles. In view of what has happened to these regions, 

German version sedms to be correct. In this connection 

it may be said that Molotov made very clear Russia’s 
intentions against Turkey : 

“Molotov’s fourth question : Soviet Russia re- 

quires free passage through the Dardanelles under 

all circumstances, and for her protection alse 


demands occupation of a number of important base: 


on the Dardanelles and the Bosphorus. Was Germany’ 
in agreement with thfS or not? 

“My (Hitlers) answer: Germany was prepared 

- at all times to agree to alteration of the Statutes of 

Montreux in favor of the Black Sea States, Germany 

was not prepared to agree to Russia taking posses- 
sion of bases on the straits.” (P. 31). 


One may easily conceive that the question of 
Russian demands regarding the Dardanelles known to 
Hitler was passed along to the Turkish Government 
which ddmanded security from Soviet Government and. 
refused to declare war against Germany in spite of all 
pressure from Russia and it is also conceivable that. 
Turkey was supported in her stand against Soviet 
Russia’ during the war by Anglo-French-American. 
Powers as it is today. 


III $ 


Regarding American involvement in the World 
War Ii, Mr. Fischer has no ilusion and he nightly 
points out that long before the Pearl Harbor tragedy 
América, was in it. He writes: 

“The United States was at war before Pearl 
Harbor, not officially but in fact. On September 3, 
1940, the first anniversary of the war in Europe, 
President Roosevelt announced an agreement with 
Churchill Whereby the United States gave Britain 
fifty ‘over-age’ destroyers and Britain gave the 


United States military and naval bases in the , 


Atlantic. If the destroyers were too old why did the ° 
British want them? They were in fact good war- 
ships and performed well throughout the war. On 
March 11, 1941, the President signed the Lend-Lease 
Act whereby billions of dollars’ worth of arms were 
given to nations fighting the Axis. The moment 
Hitler or Mussolini invaded yet another country 
Lend-Lease were extended to it. On April 5, 1941, 
the United States took over the protection of Danish 
Greénland. On July 7, 1941, the United States jomed 
_ England in the ocewpation of Iceland and undertook 
‘to ‘supplement’ and ‘replace’ British troops stationed 
there. In 1941, the Aimetican Navy was conveying 
ships in the Atlantic and actively co-operating with 
the British in hunting down Nazi submarines. 
American diplomacy, too, worked against Germany, 
Italy and Japan. Repeatedly, for instance, the State 
Department warned the Petain regime at Vichy 
against letting Hitler use the JFrench fleet. Steps 
were taken in Latin America to frustrate the Axis 
militarliy and commercially. In innumerable declar- 
ations, Roosevelt, Secretary of State Hull, and lesser 
officials showed their unneutral* anti-Axis sym- 
pathies. 

“Many months before Pearl Harbor, the Un'ted 
States military authorities had prepared a detailed, 
practical and far-flung and imagivative plam for 
Aimerican participation in the defeat of the Axis 
powers. . .” (P: 17). 


~ 
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The so-called isolationists opposed these moves but 
the internationalists supported them, because as Mr. 
Wendell Wilkie in one of his articles wrote : “The pro- 
blem that faces the United States . . . is the survival 
of democratic instilutions, of a way of fe that means 
more to us than anything else in the world. . . We 
are helping Britain because the fight she is putting up 
is greatiy to our advantage. Hitlers totalitarian slave 


system is automatically and irrevocably against free- 


dom.” (P, 21). 

But how did the Pearl Ha:bor attack come? Myr. 
Tischer gives the following interesting statement of 
facts : 

“The Russo-Japanese treaty (mon-aggression 
pact) of April, 1941, and Hitler’s invasion of Russia 
in June 1941, ended the danger of any Soviet action 
in the Far East. This paved the way for Japan’s 
big drive in December, 1941.” (Page 82). 

“During 1939, 1940, and 1941, diplomatic relations 
between the United States and Japan had steadily 
deteriorated. On July 10, 1939, Secretary of State 
Cordell Hull told the Japanese Ambassador in 
Washington that America d.d not want to see all ot 
China and the Pacific islands ‘Manchurianized.’ 
Simultaneously, the United States started putting 
economic pressure on Japan, and the bulk of 
American Navy was transferred to the Pacific, In 
August, 1940, the export to Japan of American 
aviation gasoline and most types of machine tools, 
and the next month the export of iron and steel 
scrap, were prohibited. On July 26, 1941, President 
Roosevelt issued an executive order freezing Japanese 
assets in the United States. Two days earlier the 
President had asked Japan to respect the neutrality 
of French Indo-China ; Nipponese forces neverthe- 
less continued to occupy that wealthy colony. On 
August 17, 1941, straight from his Atlantic Charter 
meeting with Churchill, the President handed the 
Japanese Ambassador a note which declared that uf 
Japan continued her policy of ‘military domination 
by force or threat of neighboring countries,’ the 
United States ‘will be compelled to take immediately 
any: and all steps deemed necessary towards safeguard- 


ing the legitimate rights and imterests of the United . 


States . . .’ This was probably the crucial date... 

. President Roosevelt hoped by negotiation to stop 
ageresson. This was laudable. But-in view of 
America’s naval and military weakness at the time, 
Mr. Roosevelt overplayed his diplomatic hand. 
History must decide, however, whether it was worth 
the price of Pearl Harbor to get the United States 
into war a few months earlier . . . Comvinced by 
the negotiations in Washington in the summer of 
1941, that our entry into the war was imevitable, 
Tokyo wished to mark that entry with a major 
United -States disaster. Hence Pearl 
(Pp. 82-84). 


IV 


Mr. Fischer has devoted nearly 60 pages in discuss- 
ing various phases of the Indian Problem. In the 
chapter “Roosevelt, Gandhi and Chiang Kai-shek” he 
makes a very valuable contribution respecting the 
attitude of these men on the Indian question. It is 3 
fashion among certain Indian politicians and Indian 
communists who betrayed Ind'an natiomalists during 
the war to class nationalist China and specially General 
Chiang Kai-shek as Fascist and enemy of democracy ; 


Harbor.” - 


oo 


but Mr. Fischer discloses that during the dark days of 
August 1942, it was Chiang Kai-shek alone who 
repeatedly urged President Roosevelt to induce Chur- 
chill to grant freedom to India. It may be worthwhile 
to quote a certain part of General Chiang’s cables io 
Roosevelt during July 1942 : 


“The Indian. situation has reached an extremely 
intense and critical stage. Its development in fact 
constitutes Lhe most important factor in determining. 
the outcome of the United Nations war, and espe- 
cially the war in the Bast . . . Your country is the- 
leader in this war of right against might and Your 
lixcellency’s views have always received serious. 
attention in Britain. Furthermore, for a long time- 
the Indian people have been expecting the United 
States to come out and take a stand on the side of 
Justice and Equality. . The wisest and most 
enlightened policy for Britain to pursue would be 
to restore to India her complete freedom... . The 
War Aims of the United Nations and our common 

_ interests make it impossible for Ime to remain silent. 
Ancient Chinese proverb says: .‘Good medicine, 
though bitter, cures one’s illness ; words of sincere 
advice, though unp!easant, guide one’s conduct.’ L 
sincerely hope that. Britain will magnanimously and 
resolutely accept my words of disinterested advice 
however unpleasant they may be. . .” (Pp. 161-162). 


Mr. Roosevelt sympathised with Chiang’s views.. 
But he could not induce “his friend Winston” to agree: 
to the idea. In fact Mr. Churchill, when directly 
approached by Chiang Kai-shek for Indian freedom,. 
threatened breaking off Anglo-Chinese Alliance. (P. 163). 
When this news spread among certain diplomats the: 
late President of the Philippines Manuel Quezon in 


September, 1942, at Hotel Shoreham told Mr. Fischer : 


“Tf Amery, British Secretary of State for India, had. 
said that to my envoy, and if mine were a nation, of 
four hundred million instead of fifteen, I Would have: 
replied : All right, the alliance has lost all value to me.. 
And I would have negotiated with the Japs.” (P, 167). 
Those who think of Asian freedom and Asiatic 
solidarity may well ponder cver what happened in 
Washington in 1942, regarding Indian freedom, Those 
who talk, about Soviet Russia’s sympathy for Indian 


freedom, should also not forget that Churchill received 


Russian support because Molotov agreed with Churchill, 
that India was Britain’s private affair. 

It may not be out of place to mention that Mr. 
Fischer gives the full text of Mr. Gandhi’s letter to- 
Myr. Roosevelt and it contains the following passage: 


“The policy of the Indian National Congress, 

* dargely guided by me, has been one of non- 
embarrassment to Britain, consistently with the 
honorable working of the Congress, admittedly the 
largest political organization of the longest standing 
in India. The Br'tish policy as exposed by the Cripps 
miss‘on and rejected by alimost all parties has. 
opened our eyes and has driven me to the proposal 
I have made. I hold that the full acceptance of mY 
proposal and that alone can put the Allied cause on 
an unassailable basis. I venture to think that the 
Allied declaration that the Allies are fighting to: 
make the world safe for freedom of individual and 
democracy sounds hollow so long as India, and for: 
that matter Africa, are exploited by Great Britain, 
and America has the Negro problem in her own. 
home. But in order to avoid all complications i 
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my proposal I have confined myself to India. If 
India becomes free, the rest will follow, if it does 
not happen simultaneously. 

“In order to make my proposal fool-proof 1 
have suggested that if the Ailies think is necessary 
they may keep their troops, at their own expense, 
in India, not for keeping internal order but for 
preventing Japanese aggression and defending 
China. So far as India is concerned, she must become 
free even as America and Great Britain are. The 
Allied troops will remain in India during the war 
under treaty with the free Indian government that 
may be formed by the people of India without any 
outside interference, direct or indirect. It is on be- 
half of this proposal I write this to enlist your 
active sympathy. . . .” (Pp. 168-69). 


Mr. Gandhi could not secure Mr. Roosevelt’s active 
sympathy ; but in due course China and the United 
States are the two nations which have recognised 
India’s sovereign status by establishing respective 
embassies in New Delhi. This is symbolic and most 
far-reaching gesture of friendship. 

> 
V 

In view of the recent developments of Soviet 
‘Russian policies in the Far Hast, it will be of interest 
to note what Mr. Fischer had to say to Mr. Sumner 


‘Welles, the then Under Secretary of State for the 
United States on February 11, 1941: 
“Russia’s objective in the Far East is the 


weakening of Japan and domination of China . . 
Moscow hopes first to control the Chinese Com- 
munist provinces near the Soviet Union but that 
does not preclude Russian influence in other parts 
of China.” (P. 41), 


This policy remains effective today, 

Tn 1941 Moscow’s purpose in the Far Tast was to 
involve Japan in a war with U. 8. A. so that Japan 
‘would be weakened ; and to encourage Japan to attack 
U.S. A. Stalin made a Non-aggression Pact with 
Japan. (P. 45). 


VI 


Mr. Fischer is an expert on Soviet Russia and his 
study of Soviet Russia’s internal and external policies 
will be of very great interest to all students of world 
affairs. In a chapter entitled “Laskiology,” Mr. Fischer 
makes critical examination of the position of men like 
Professor Harold Laski, who has in one of his books, 
declared “the Russian idea as the world-saving faith 
destined to replace Christianity.” a 

Any one believing in democracy cannot defend 
Soviet Russian totalitarianism. Mr. Fischer, who was 
one of the ardent supporters of the Russian Revolution, 
denounces Soviet Russian totalitarianism. He asks the 
question, “Why did I change my attitude towards the 
‘Soviet Union ?” and gives the following answer : 


“I changed because Russ’a changed. There were 
no personal, private or professional reasons for my 
dissent. I was reacting against new policies and new 
conditions in Stalin’s Russia. I was reacting against 
nationalism, the inhuman purges, the mounting in- 
equality, the new aristocracy, the growing cynicism 
(the Soviet-Nazi pact was only one of its products), 
and the personal dictatorship with all its con- 
comitant evils. My opposition to the present Soviet 
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Government is a response to its nationalistic, 
imperialistic, undemocratic policies. Especially do J 
decry the new Russian nationalism . . . Criticism 
is democracy. Demeccrats who urge a moratorium on 
criticigm of Soviet government are serving the cause 
of dictatorship . . . The Soviet regime is civillsed 
in relation to all races and uncivilised in relation to 
all persons, because there is no personal freedom 1 
Soviet Russia.” 

What is the exact situation regarding the racial 

minorities in Soviet Russia ? 

“Technically, the republics of national minorities, 
the Georgians, the Ukranians and other constituent 
republics of the Soviet Union federation, have @ 
right to secede if they wish. Im fact they would mat 
be permitied to do so. Technically, they have polk- 
tical and economic autonomy ; actually, their orders 
from Moscow. Since 1941, in fact Moscow has sup- 
pressed several national republics and deprived ther 
peoples of autonomy. This was done without oficial 
announcement (it only became known when the last 
of electoral districts appeared). . . . Moscow has 
tried to repress the growing nationalism of some 
minorities, wotably of the Tartars and other non- 
Slavs ... The Armenian race in the Soviet Union 
has freedom. But no Soviet Armenian has personaly: 
freedom. Nor has an Uzbeck, Ukranian or Tadjik. 
In that they are all equal. ... The Soviet regime is 
ciuthzed in relation to all races and unewrlized ™ 
relatson to all persons.” (Pp. 214-215). 


Those who have a double standard of international 
morality regarding totalitarianism—one favoring Soviet 
Russia and the other condemning Franco etc.—will be 
interested in what Mr. Fischer has to say in answer to 
their flimsy arguments : 


“The justification of ruthless dictatorship o0 
the ground that brings jobs for all and the chance 
of better living conditions for masses transcends , 
Russia ; it has become a world issue, perhaps the ~ 
biggest issue facing modern man. If dictatorship is 
the road to plenty and security—Rwussia’s experience 
has not proved that it is, but propagand:sts 
nevertheless assert it—then a billion and a half 
persons in Asia, Europe, Africa, Latin America, who 
have suffered from poverty for decades may be 
induced to favor the Russian way of life and Russian 
expansion. If Russia is the guarantee of peace— 
Rusg:a’s aggressions do not prove it but it is loudly 
affirmed by the naive, the ignorant, and the sinister 
then why not scrap democracy and adopt Stalinism. 
everywhere ? . . .” (P. 222). 


Vil 


The chapters on “Stalin” and “Roosevelt, Churchill 
and Stalin Make Peace” will be of special interest to al] 
students of world politics, because Mr. Fischer 
much to say about Soviet Russian nationalism and 
imperialism. It was the fear of a possible separate peace 
with Germany by Soviet Russia always haumted 
Churchill and Roosevelt and thus at Casablanca, 
Teheran and Yalta they appeased Stalin. According to 
Mr. Fischer, this policy of appeasement on the part 
of Anglo-American statesmen was not necessary and 
a mistake. This appeasement has created tremendous 
appetite for Soviet Russian expansion and latest 
difficulties in world politics, threatening a world 
chaos, 


has ~ 
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“The American and British governments were 
worried about Stalin’s loyalty to the Big Three 
coalition. This carefully-concealed sentiment domi- 
nated American and British diplomacy at Teheran 
in December, 1948. It created a perfect situation for 
Stalin. Behind each request he had for Polish terri- 
tory or for other advantages was the unspoken 
threat that in case’ of rebuff he had an alternative : 


© an agreement with a Hitler-less Germany.” (P. 246). - 


“As soon as Russia started winning battles in 
1943, the possibility of a separate Soviet-German 
peace loomed ; Stalin could consequently dictate 
terms to England and America at Teheran. Stil 
dater, the Red Army moved into Eastern and Cen- 
tral Hurope, and the Kremlin began imposing itself 
on small countries. That inaugurated 2 new phase 
in the relations within the Big Three. To curb 
unilateralism and more Soviet expansion, the United 
States ahd Great Britain again saw themselves com- 
pelled to compromise with the Soviet Government 
by yielding to most of Russia’s wishes at Yalta.” 
{P. 247). 

“The chances of a separate Russo-German peace 
were so small, and the Anglo-American cards were 
so strong (Lend-Lease, growing military powers, 
etc.) that the least one can say is that Roosevelt 
and Churchill did not have to surrender as abjectly 
to Stalin as they did in Teheran and Yalta. There 
was even Jess reason for surrender at Potsdam im 
August, 1945, when Germany had fallen and Japan 
was about to reel under two Almerican atomic bombs, 
The American and British negotiators displayed 
less skill than Stalin.” (P. 249). 

Vill 

The Jewish question is a vital factor in world 
yolitics of today and thus Mr. Fischer has also dis- 
sussed this issue very bricfly. Mr. Fischer is an inter- 
rationalist and thus he thinks Zionism, Jewish national- 
sm, is not desirable and Arab nationalism and Jewish 
xationalism in Palestine cannot cffectively co!laborate 
which should be the means of solution of the Jewish 
question. The Jews have been so persecuted and made 
romeless ; and anti-Semitism of the West has made 
the Jews conscicus of the necessity of having a Jewish 
i10omeland. “Persons who were anti-Zionists a few years 
uo not uncommonly* class themselves as non-Zionists, 
or even as Zionists today. They may still object to 
jolitical Zionism. They cannot deny the necessity of 
x1ew home for homeless, unhappy Jews.” (P. 158). 

The Jews have, according to the-reviewer’s Judg- 
nent, the right to make Palestine their homeland, 
n spite of Moslem majority at the present time. 
Palestine is the Jews’ homeland in the same sense as the 
>unjab is the homeland of the Hindus since the days 
yf the Vedas. Moslem conquest of the Punjab and the 
zrowth of Moslem population in that region does not 
justify any claim on the part of anyone to regard the 
Punjab as the land of the Moslems, s‘milarly the Jews 
have the eternal right to re-establish themselvés in thelr 
wncient homeland to save their very existence and at 
the same time to aid the cause of development of the 
whole of the Near Hast. 

IX 

What of the future of the world and democracies ? 
Mr. Fischer feels that ultimately. if civilization is 
to survive there should be a World Government. 

“Tf the second World War was to have any 
sense it had to become a world civil war, a-war 
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against slavery, a war to establish one world in- 
divisible, with liberty and justice to all. A war to 
give one nation another’s territory or oil-field or 
market is a supreme and senseless crime,” (P, 11). 


Mr. Fischer, as early as June, 1940, hag been 
advocating for an European Federation, and this idea 
is a step towards World Federation : 


“Wurope must be organised into a federation, 
federation is the negation of economic nationalism 
and marrow political nationalism. History has 
demonstrated that the only protection of nations 
hes in internationalism. There is no individual 
security for man or country.” (Page 16). j 


Mr. I'ischer recognises the fact that Soviet Russian 
expansionist policy is a serious obstacle to develop- 
ment of World Government : 


“When Russia reaches out to China, the 
Mediterranean, North Africa, Trieste, Greeee, and 
through her Communist parties, into every capitalist 
country, she is moved not only by imperialistic 
arrogance but by ideological confidence. The major 
Soviet offensive is inspired by the defenselessness 
of weak countries and the appeasement psychology 
‘of large countries, but above all by the unrest and 
discontent within countries, including the unrest and 
discontent within the Soviet Union.” (P. 334). 


The remedy lies in Anglo-American leadership 
towards the needed change in world affairs leading to 
World Federation based on Justice and Liberty for all : 


“The British Labor Government’s plans for in- 
dependence of Asiatic colonies worry Moscow much 
more than Churchill’s Anglo-American entente, Let 
the Western powers shift their support from the 
feudal landlords or the Near Hast to the im- 
poverished peasantry, and Moscow will. know that 
something important has happened. Let the Chinese 
Federal Government introduce a land reform and 
Stalin will say : ‘They are uniting China and driving 
me out of it. Let the white race give incontro- 
vertible evidence of a new and honorable attitude 
towards colored people, and Moscow will realize that 
it is being robbed of millions of potential political 
recruits. Let the demoeracies demonstrate that they 
combat anti-Semitism, and those who campare and 
judge will conelude that the democracies are anti- 
fascist. Let England and America befriend the forces 
of social change in Europe, and Europe will find 
new vigor to fight S!lav-Communist imperialism .. . 
These are the kinds of weapons which can: stop 
Russia’s offensive against the democracies.” 
(Pp. 334-335). 


Mr. Fischer is opposed to “appeasement of Soviet 
Russia” and at the same time he is opposed to any 
policy of “fight Russia now.” But he advocates : “Block 
Russia's territorial expansion by an effective inter- 
national organization and block Russia’s’ ideolog'cal 
expansion by increasing the contentment and cohesion 
of the countries In her path.” (P. 335). 

Mr. Fischer’s study will not receive approval of 
Communists and Imperiaiists ; but it is the conviction 
of the reviewer that the book should be studied by 
all who are genuinely interested in world affairs and. 
world peace. ? : 


New York University, 
November 25, 1946. 
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ir one turns over the pages of a Historical Atlas, it soon. 
becomes apparent that the general tendency with the 
passage of cénturies has been for larger political units 
to emerge in place of a mosaic of small units. This is 
true whether one considers the process of German and 
Tialian unification, the rise of the Hapsburg and Otto- 
man empires, or the gradual building up of large 
empires like the British and Russian imperial systems. 
Of course, there has been the reverse process; the 
great steppe-land ampires like that of Jengiz Khan have 
integrated huge areas and crumbled away in a relatively 
short time, but nevertheless the general thesis holds 
true that political units have tended to become larger. 
Very broadly the emergence of larger politica] units 
has corresponded with the improvement in communica- 
tions and the change in economy from a local to am 
international basis. The development of China or the 
integration of India into one major unit exhibit the 
same tendencies. Unity may be iimposed on an area DY 
an outside power (ag Britain did in India, and the 
Soviet is mow doing in eastern Europe) or it can arise 
from internal causes, usually the result of dynastic 
union or from the work of some outstanding personality, 

There has been a considerable measure of i2- 
evitability about forming larger units in the modern 
world ; daily the world becomes more closely knit 
owing to the improvement of transport facilities, and 
each year sees a greater economic interdependence 
between the continents. But the centrifugal forces, 
having their roots in improved transport and closer 
economic relationships, are challenged in the present 
century by forces that are centripetal. The main factor 
in the modern -world that makes for political disinte- 
gration is nationalism, and although it is undoubtedly 
a strong unifying force in the area where the members 
of the national group live, it is a factor that delays 
the transition to the international stage of world 
relationships. 

The whole process and conflicting tendencies can 
‘well be illustrated by a brief review of events in Eastern 
and Central Europe during the course of the present 
‘century. The larger unit versus the carving up process 
is clearly to be seen in Austria~Hungary. Before 1914 
this multinational empire was governed by the Austrials 
‘and Hungarians (it was called the ‘dual empire’), but 
economically it formed a single unit. Within the empire, 
the Austrians and Hungarians supplied the ruling 
classes, but numerically these two groups were smaller 
than the numbers of the subject nationalities ; these 
included Czechs, Slovaks, Ruthenes. Italians, Rumans, 
‘Croats, Poles, etc. In, the course of the nineteenth cen- 
tury the new force of nationalidm began to make its 
influence felt, and some elements started to agitate for 
a greater measure of independence from Austrian and 
Hungarian rule. Some wanted a federal status within 
the empire, but towards 1914, considerable elements 
believed that only complete independence and separate 
statehood would suffice. The defeat of the Central 
Powers in the first World War enabled them to achieve 
this, and the Austro-Hungarian empire was dis- 
integrated on a nationality basis, President Wilson’s 
concept of self-determination was conceived with high 
4ntentions and noble motives; its philosophic premise 

& 


was simple. If millions of people are forced to live 
under imperial systems that take little or no account 


of their legitimate wishes and aspirations, then there _ 


must one’day come a challenge to such a situation that+ 


can involve the rest of the world in war. Therefore, the 
argument ran, if these nationalities in Eastern Hurope, 
instead of being forced to live under German, Austro- 
Hungarian or Russian imperial control, were given 
separate political status, and each had its own, sovereigD. 
state, one of the major causes leading to war would be 
eliminated. The peace-makers proceeded in 1919 to 
dismember the Austro-Hungarian empire, and Austra 
and Hungary were shorn of their territories not occupied 


by their national groups. The same principle was 2@p- © 


plied to Germany, and the internal collapse of Russia 
in 1917 enabled the Baltic nationalities to set up sepa- 
rate states. 

As is well known, a review of the history of 
Central and Eastern Europe in the 
indicates that self-determination did not by any means 
usher in a period of peaceful economic and cultural 


development. Within twenty years the rise of a new { 
German imperialism challenged the whole framework ~ 


of the political pattem ‘of 1919, and the new Soviet 
imperialism in 1940 Joined in a further partition of 
Poland. 


Self-determination was no panacea for the many 
problems of frontiers in Europe. When it came to be 
applied, it proved extremely difficult to delimit frontiers 
in a region where the nationalities are inextricably 
mixed. The distribution of nationalities in Eastern 
Europe does not penmit any easy formula like self- 
determination to be applied. Once the claim of the 
nationalities to form separate states had been conceded, 


they began to put forward claims to territory not occu- 


pled by their nationals, but which they desired on 
grounds of strategy or to obtain an economic outlet to 
the sea. In practice the principle of self-determination 
was applied with less detachment to the defeated 
powers than to the nationalities seeking either to set 
up new states or recreate old ones. France tended to 
exploit the formula of self-determination in the 
interests of weakening Germany and of creating 4 
system-of French satellite powers (the Little Entente) 
in Hastern Europe. But to represent self-determination 
as an idealist philosophy employed to cloak sinister 
designs is to misrepresent the whole character of the 


peace settlement. The frontiers in Eastern and Central ~ 


Europe after 1919 did in fact conform tmore closely to 
the wishes of the great majority of the inhabitants of 
this area than did the 1914 frontiers. But the new 
frontiers immeasurably increased the economic difficul- 
ties of the Danubian area, and minority problems were 
present in all the new units. Some powers like Bulgaria 
and Hungary quite openly refused to consider the 1919 
frontiers as in any way final, and they immediately 
began to look round for assistance in getting them 
changed. 

We may summarise the conclusions from this 
review of Eastern Europe as follows: (1) However dis- 
passionately frontiers are drawn in areas of mixed 
nationality, they must always be unsatisfactory since 
they leave large minorities on either side of the fron- 


inter-war years- 


i 
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tier ; (2) Self-determination leads to a fragmentation 
of areas and divides areas that are economically inter- 
dependent, Agricultural regions which before 1914 were 
complementary to the industrial areas found themselves 
cut off from their former markets owing to the new 
boundaries.. Very soon these political frontiers came to 
mean serious economic barriers owing to the introduc- 
ption of tamffs and quotas that increasingly strangled 
“previous flourishing trade relationships. The classic 
example of economic chaos owing to political _dis- 
integration is the Danubian area, where Austria- 
Hungary was divided between seven powers. The 
multiplication of frontiers through self-determination 1s 
undesirable in a world where economic relationship 
ought to grow closer. Economic difficulties always have 
swift political repercussions and lead to a worsening of 
international relationships. The 1919 frontiers saw the 
triumph of the principle of nationality -over the need 
for larger units. It wag a reversal of previous trends, 
and because the whole political pattern was not in 
accord with economic realities it was destined to fail. 
The events of Eastern and Central Europe ought 
to be closely studied by the present generation ; they 
have a clear lesson for countries trying to work out 
their political future. India faces roughly the same 
alternatives, whether to integrate the whole sub- 
keontinent as one political unit, or to have disintegration 
on the basis of the religious cleavage between Hindu 
and Moslem. Although the latter have areas in the 
North-West and Bengal where they are in a clear 
majority, the actual separation is far from being clear- 
cut. However. carefully the frontier between the two 
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is drawn, it will leave both sides with minorities. It is 
not seriously proposed that the pernicious practice 
should be restored to of uprooting people from their 
homes in order to transfer them to some other area in 
the interests (sd-called) of ~* achi®@ing religious 
uniformity within the respective regions. Modern 
nations need to recall that cultural progress is depen- 
dent upon the fusion and interaction of peoples and 
cultures of different outlooks and character. Uniformity 
ought never to become an object of established policy. 
Although it is possible to demonstrate fairly success- 
fully that Pakistan can develop its areas on separate 
lines, using its own ports, and having its own industrial 
areas, the lesson of Eastern Europe is that political 
division runs counter to economic development, It in- 
evitably makes for disharmony in every sphere of life. 
If Indians patiently and carefully study the lessons of 
events in inter-war Europe, they will spare themselves 
decades of frustration and strife. Separation into two 
or more political units ought to be avoided except as & 
very last extremity. 

The ordinary people of ‘India, as of many other 
lands are united in their poverty; the task of the 
present period is to raise the standard of life by 
introducing the necessary improvements in agriculture 
and developing industrialism under proper safeguards 
that it does not leave an evil legacy, and so make the 
common lot both easier and happier. Political separa- 
tion will only delay this essential work by diverting 
energy into unprofitable channels; it can only bring 
frustration and chaos such as have occurred in Eastern 
Europe. 





IMPRESSIONS OF MEERUT CONGRESS SESSION 
By R. C. BHATIA 


Tre plenary Congress Session was held in Meerut 
after 64 years of storm and stress, the previous occasi0n 
on which the Congress met was in March 1940 at Ram- 
garth in Bihar under the presidentship of Maulana 
Abul Kalam Azad, a deft and successful steersman of 
the ship of India through hazards and  privations. 
These years had seen vworld-shaking international 
events and many a great convulsions in India, During 
these years many a struggle—violent and non-violent— 
within the country itself and outside were launched 
which had resulted in taking the caravan of freedom 
much nearer its goal. It can be said now after Meerut 
deliberations that the day of achieving the objective 
for which the Congress has stood up till now and 
waged many incessant struggles against overwhelming 
odds, is not far off, 

; Meerut has many historic associations and is comSe- 
erated to the memory of the national heroes who 
fought and fell in our first struggle to throw away the 
foreign mis-rule 7.e., the Mutiny of 1857. The role of 
Meerut and its people in the various national] move- 
ments launched by Gandhiji has been considerably 
important. In U. P., it was here that the Khadi 
Pracharani scheme found a home and spread to the 
other parts of the province. In this city. there also 
exists Gandhi Ashram where the caste distinctions are 
not observed and now Meerut which for the first time 


in the long history of Congress had, not only the 
privilege of holding a Congress Session but also, built 
up the enviable reputation of having . arrived at 
decisions which are not only important in themselves 
but. are momentous and epoch-making in character. 
This session promised to be a unique one in the 
annals of the Congress, from the point of view of 
pageantry and the vast multitudes expected to attend 
it. The Reception Committee had made arrangements 
for 10 lakhs of visitors. But the unprecedented and 
horrifying communal disturbances fed the authorities 
to decide upon a purely business-like show, abandoning 
all the spectacular parts of it. But from this, we need 


not draw the conclusion that being devoid of glamour, 


its importance in this history of India is less. In spite 
of all these unfavourable omens and the wave of dis- 
appointment over the inhabitants of Meerut, it 15 
encouraging to note that the session was successfully 
held to schedule owing to the tireless efforts of the 
members of the Reception Committee. 

The highlights of the session were a stirring oration, 
moving clarification and thought-provoking speech by 
Maulana Abul Kalam Azad on the resolution of coim- 
munal civil strife, frank disclosures of the working of 
Interim Government and the efforts of the Muslim 
League to. sabotage it by Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru and 
Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel and a sober but fluent dis- 
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course by Mr. Jaiprakash Narayan on the necessity of 
placing a concrete picture of Swaraj before the Indian 
masses, | 
The able handling of the proceedings with occa- 
sional flashes @ sparkling wit which- afforded necessary 
lighter moments reflect great credit on the new Presi- 
dent’s way of dealing with things. But one thing 
clearly emanates from the session that it was essentially 
a big man’s show. The big leaders took so much of the 
time in the proceedings that the President had neces- 
sarily to pull up the other speakers not to make lengthy 
speeches in order to finish the programme in two days. 
No time was spared for the disposal of non-official 
business. 
PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 


Acharya J. B. Kripalani in his presidential remarks 
analysed the present -political situation in all its 
aspects, With the freedom’s battle almost won, it was 
a true picture of the advantages and dangers that con- 
front India. He struck an optimistic note of courage, 
confidence and challenge. 

The presidential address, in fact, was an impassioned 
and well-reasoned appeal to the Indians not to deprive 
themselves of the benefits that have accrued to them 
on account of 4 non-violent Gandhian revolution by 
leaving the golden principle of non-violence when its 
adoption can enable the Indians to give a new lead to 
the Orient and the world. He said : 

“But the darkmess of centuries can be removed, the 
moment the light is brought in. In India, the light 
has been lit, let us keep it steadily burning and. let 
us follow its Jead and all shall yet be well with us.” 


Kissentially, it was a non-violent approach to all 
the questions including the prevalent communal con- 
flict. 

In economic affairs too, he referred to the historic 
role of the Congress in its Vold advocacy of 
decentralised industry and declared : 

“If political power has a tendency to corrupt 
the holder of the power, this tendency is doubly 
increased by the combination of political and 
economic power in the same hands . . . Therefore, 
if democracy is to survive, it must discover a means 
of avoiding the concentration of economic and 
political power in the hands of a ruler or rulers. 
Even a political democracy can be a dictatorship, 
if there are no spheres of free activity left to the 
individual.” 

. IMPORTANT DECISIONS 

This Congress Session passed six resolutions of 
great significance in the history of the Congress and the 
country. These resolutions are a land-mark and have 
given a new impetus to the Congress organisation. The 
Congress policy has been defined in a clear-cut way, 
leaving no room for any misrepresentation or loop-hole 
on the following problems : 


Unity within the Congress ranks. > - 
Intervm. Government. 
Communal Disturbances. 
Problem of Indian States. 
New Constitution for India. . 
Changes in the Congress Constitution. 
Retrospect 
In the first resolution, 
“The Congress meeting after 64 years of up- 
heavel and frightfulness, paid its homage to the 
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memory of those who had given their lives in the 

cauise of Indian freedom and all those who had 

suffered in the struggle for freedom and _ the 
emancipation of India’s millions.” 

Thus it discharged its obligations towards the 
fighters of freedom even though they might have - 
pursued violent methods—diametrically opposed to the 
Congress method—for achieving freedom. RY 

But the operative clause of this resolution stated : 

“The Congress calls upon the people to put an 

end to the imternécine conflict and face interna] and | 

_ external dangers as a united people imsthe spirit in 

which they had fought in the past for India’s 
independence.” , 

Although this resolution appeared to be a non- 
controversial one, the isterpretation of Mr. S. K. Patil, 
the seconder, brought to feet Mr. Jaiprakash Narayan, 
the Socialist leader. He countered the plea of Mr. Patil 
that all the parties within the Congress should give 
up their Jabels and stand as a united body at this 
critical hour in the history of the country. He was of © 
the firm opinion that conflicts of ideologies result.in a 
healthy development of an organisation instead of 
retarding the progress and maintained that C.S.P. had 
given an excellent example of the observance of the 
Congress discipline. He made a bold offer to withdraw a 
the Socialists from all the Congress elective offices if- 
that could help in the achievement of internad unity. 


Inverima GOVERNMENT : 


The proposal for the ratification of the past 
Working ° Committee regarding the 


a good deal of opposition at the hands of the Socialists 
and the Forward Blocists. It was their plea that office 
acceptance by the Congress has led to a process of 
drying up of the revolutionary character and urge of 
the Congress. Master Mota Singh in a humorous way 


declared that their aim was to take the Congress 
leaders in the forward line. 
But the historic pronouncements by Pandit 


Jawaharlal Nehru and Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel that the 
Muslim League was functioning as a King’s Party and 
that the team spirit of a Cabinet was conspicuous by 
its absence and that the relations between the Muslim 
League and the Congress were far from cordial have 
dispelled the illusions of the Indian masses. It is now 
clear that all is not well with the Interim Government 
and if such complications continue, a grave consti- 
tutional crisis is in the offing. It is clear that the Con- 
gress is insistent upon two things, first, the Muslim 
League must accept ‘the State Paper of May 16 in its. 
entirety revising the decision of its rejection. Secondly, 
the Cabinet must work with full sense of joint respon- 
sibility under the virtual leadership of Pandit Jawahar- 


lal Nehru. If the Muslim League feels shy of working 


under these conditions, the Congress will not tolerate 
its presence in the Interim Government. 


CoMMUNAL Dis'tURBANCES 

This Congress session gave an excellent lead on the 
communal question. It condemned in all seriousness 
and with all the vigour at its command, “the new deve- 
lopment in communal strife crimes apparently for 
political purposes and ominous to the peace, tranquil- 
lity and progress of India,” but did not fail to give a 
correct lead that communal differences can be solved 
only by peaceful means. 
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It also reiterated its conviction that the only 
solution of the communal prcblem is independence 
from foreign control and appealed to the people not 
to allow communal passion to sidetrack the national 
struggle at the last stage of India’s march to freedom. 
This resolution represents a model approach and can 
be made the basis of an educative propaganda to 
“Zcaunter the evil effects of the poisonous propaganda 
“which is causing grave injury to Indian body politic. 
The speeches by top-ranking Indian leaders includ- 
ing besides others Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, Dr. 
Rajendra Prasad, Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru and Khan 
Abdul Gaffar Khan, delivered in elaboration of this 
‘resolution, deserve much commendation. All of them, 
in fact, made impassioned and earnest appeal to the 
country to put an end to this communal warfare which 
was a serious blot on the fair name of India. 
also appealed to the workers to carry the message of 
communal peace and harmony to every village in India, 
Maulana Abul Kalam Azad summed up the 
situation in an able manner. He thought that Indian 
Nationalism was on a real trial and the Congress ag the 
repository of the Indian nationalism has to fight for 
its very existence. In his opinion, if the Congress 
workers put their heart and soul into the task of 
achieving communal peace, this problem which now 
2seems to be defying solution can be solved in a very 
short time. The grave warning administered by the 
Maulana went home to the audience, 


Srares PrRoplem 

On the question of the Indian States, the Congress 
: did not fail to give o correct lead. It declared that it 
considered the struggle for freedom in the States as am 
essential. part of the larger struggle in India and that 
it considered it wholly untenable for the British 
Government to claim through the Viceroy and Crown 
Representative to have any interest in the States other 
than or apart from that of the Government of India. 
It has also declared in clear and unequivocal terms that 
the representatives of the States in the Constituent 
Assembly should be chosen by their people. Thus the 
Congress has given the proof of its earnestness in try- 
ing to put an end to the double-distilled slavery of 
States in India. This will cause another headache t0 
the Political Department which is backing the rulers 
of the States in insisting upon their right to nominate 
the representatives of the States in the Constituent 
Assembly. 

New Constrrution For INDIA 


In two other resolutions, the Congress position as 
regards the new constitution for India and the Congress 
conception of Swaraj was defined in unequivocal terms. 
It is encouraging to note that the Congress declares on 
the eve of the Constituent Assembly that 

“Tt stands for an Independent Sovereign Republic, 
wherein all powers and authority are derived from 
the people . . . so that the ancient Jand attains its 
rightful and honoured place in the world and makes 
full contribution to the promotion of the world 
peace and progress in welfare of the mankind.” 


Oratory and superb debating skill were much in 
evidence in the speech of Acharya Narendra Dev in 
elaboration of this resolution. His scholarly and 
masterly survey of the Indian political problem needs 
great appreciation. He made some very useful sugges- 
tions which can be greatly beneficial if they are put 
into practice. He desired the Congress to work on a 
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programme of direct Muslim mass contact instead of a 
policy of appeasement of the Muslim League. 

In another resolution, the Congress emphatically 
announced the adoption of the principles in the August 
resolution, 1942, and the Congress Election Manifesto 
in regard -to the content of Swaraj. It has voted in 
favour of a society which would ensure individual 
liberty, equality of opportunity and the fuilest scope 
for every citizen for development of his personality. 

The anxiety of the Congress to place a fully drawn 
out picture of its conception of Swaraj can be gauged 
from the acceptance of the suggestion of Mr. Jaiprakash 
Narayan who advocated that a special session of A-I. 
C.C. be called for this purpose. It will be the task of 
this session to chalk out a mandate for the members of 
the Constituent Assembly. 

‘The Wongress Constitution will also be given a new 
turn, so as to remove from the organisation the sources 
of weaknesses and corruption and to give if a more 
well-knit character. For this purpose, the A-IC.C. 
has been authorized to revise the constitution in order 
to make it as widely representative of the Indian. 
populace as possible and at the same time a more 
efficient instrument for giving effect to the national 
Will. 

Liguter Moments 

The proceedings had their amusing patches. Dr. 
Pattabhi Sitaramaiya referred to the way in which 
authorities of certain States carried out their pledge to 
appoint popular representatives to the executive coun- 
cils, A ruler’s daughter-in-law was appointed and the 
people were expected to regard her as their representar 
tive. 

During proceedings on the resolution of Consti- 
tuent Assembly, an amendment favoured the words 
‘United Socialist Sovereign Republic’ instead of ‘In- 
dependent Sovereign Republic’. Acharya Kripalani 
said that we have in our resolution specified that we 
want economic and social equality. Socialism itself is 
a very vague term which can cover a multitude of 
sins, ; 

NoMINAL OPppostrTion 


The one feature that could not escape the notice 
‘of any one was weak opposition. The mainstay of the 
opposition were the Socialists and to some extent the 
Forward Blocists, but their voting strength was 80 
feeble that the question of measuring strength with the 
official block was not at all serious. Further the opposi- 
tion was handicapped by the repeated warnings of the 
President that the business of the session must be 
finished in two days at all costs. And the members of 
the Interim Government had to be provided with 
opportunities to make known their policies. But some 
among the Socialists gave glimpses of their parlia- 
mentary skill in debating. Mr. Achyut Patwardhan, 
the firebrand of the Socialist party, was quite promi- 
nent and gave a remarkably good impression of him- 
self. He seems to be capable of achieving more success 
in the tasks that await him, if he chooses to observe 
some check on his impatience. Mr. Asoka Mehta also 
revealed that he has great future in store and with 
some more experience might succeed in stepping up 
the ladder of leadership. Mrs. Aruna Asaf Alli’s debut 
as a parliamentarian and as a speaker was the most 
formidable from the opposition and ranked her equal 
to the best brains in our parliamentary life. 

It is a happy augury for the future of India that 
the younger elements haye among themselves many 
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eapable persons who would fill the void created by the 
passing away of the present leadership with distinctive 
honour and credit. 
CoNCLUSIONS 

It can be safely asserted that the Meerut Session 
truly represents a big step forward in the progress of 
India towards freedom. Firstly, the doubts in the mind 
of an average Indian regarding the Congréss position 
in the Interim Government and its usual policy of 
League appeasement stand fully dispelled on account 
of the candid and outspoken utterances of the Congress 
leader's. It is manifestly clear that the days of surrender 
on the part of the Congress over national demands are 
‘over and the country can be assured . of a finm and 
consistent stand by the Congress. Secondly, the impli- 
cations of the resolutions of the sara = civil strife 
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stated in no uncertain terms the way in which it wikl face 
the communal menace. Thirdly, the leanings of the 
Congress towards Socialism are now in full evidence 
in their resolution on the Constituent Assembly and 
Congress Manifesto. The Congress can, with courage 
and honesty, rebut the oft-repeated charges dubbing it 
as a capitalist-dominated organisation, Fourthly, the 
Congress leaders gave abundant proof of a restrained; 
tohe in their utterance so as not to worsen the already 
deteriorated communal atmosphere. If all the respon- 
sible organisations and leaders put a check and curb 
their passions, sentiments and emotions in a similar 
way, many of our problems and troubles will fade away 
without any serious efforts on our parts. Fifthly, the 
new turn in the Congress constitution by the A.-LC.C. 
will give a set-back to power politics and make it a 





are immediate as well as ultimate. The Congress has broad-based, well-knit and better organised body. 
:0: 
SWADESHI DAYS a ; 


The Dawn Society and Anti-Circular Agitation 


By Pror. NRIPENDRA CHANDRA BANERJI, ma. 


Wa had formed a Graduates’ Literary Union inside the 
Presidency College and a group of M.A. and B.A. 
students gathered round this—we wrote on literary, 
philosophic, historical topics by turns, we invited our 
Professors and learned outsiders ‘also to our meetings 
and we published some of the best amongst the contri- 
buted ‘papers in a magazine we started as Our append- 
dage to the Union and called it the Presidency College 
Magazine. Mr. M. Prothero was about this time the 
Principal : I believe he encouraged our venture, ‘lwo 
of my own ‘compositions were printed in this magazine, 
when I had the “thrill” (which must have been 
experienced by many) of seeing myself for the first 
time in print. Amongst other contributors were 
Rabindra Narayan Ghosh and Sushil Mookerji, both otf 
whom wrote very interestingly. But the most precious 
result of this venture—so far.as I was concerned—was 
my acquaintance with the revered Satis Chandra 
Mukherji, who was a brilliant scholar, a contemporary 
.of Sir Asutosh Mukherji, who remained all his life a 
bachelor for the sake of training up.a body of young 
men for the service of Mother India and who had, for 
the purpose, formed a society and named it the Dawn 
Society. | 
The Dawn Society, as I found after my introduction 
to the founder-savant, had its own office, its owm 
magazine replete with serious articles on Economics, 
Literature, History, Archaeology and topics on ancient 
Indian culture, philosophy and religious and scientific 
achievement written by first-rate scholars. It had also 
a group of ardent workers and student-members, who 
were attracted by the saintly personality of Satis 
Mukherji and the charm of his dedicated life and 
became the ‘inner group’ of his disciples. Of these the 
most prominent were Radha Kumud Mukherji (well- 
known now as a researchist in ancient Indian History 
and Culture, who first attracted the notice of the 
‘world of scholars and researchists by hig small brochure 
on The Fundamental Unity of India, published as early 
as 1906 or 1907), my friend and fellow-student 
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Rabindra Narayan Ghosh and Benoy Kumar Sarkar 
(also a scholar of ‘big repute, learned in several 
European languages, who has travelled widely in the 
West and the East and is a versatile writer, having. 
published many treatises on varieties of topics and is a" 
‘free-lance’ and ‘non-conformist? in political and 
economic theory and practice : two years my junior— 
he is now a Professor in the Post-Graduate Economics 
Department, and is justly admired for his orignal 
ideas and novel methods of expression and presenta- 
tion—Benoy Sarkar is an. original and an eccentric—a _ 
man of high talent and courage— who never ‘plays to 
the gallery’ and is full of never-failing admiration for 
the achievement of young Bengal of 1905 and after !) 
I was not of the inner circle but I attended many of - 
the special lectures arranged for the benefit of the 
advanced scholars and learners by the Dawn Society 
and Sreejut Satis Mukherji presided over one of the 
meetings of our Graduates’ Union when I was reading 
a paper and admired it with the constructive comment: 
that I must concentrate my yearnimg to serve India 
(which was the key-note of my discourse). in one 
‘objective and then only I would achieve something 
tangible |! ; 

"Meanwhile, my desultory readings continued and 
witnessing of performances of patriotic and classical 
plays on the boards of the Star Theatre amd the 
Minerva Theatre, occasional visits to Dakshineswara 
Temple (the scene of Ramakrishna Paramahansa’s ¢ 
religious devotions and sermons) and the Belur Math 
(founded by Swami Vivekananda on the _ river-bank 
just opposite Dakshineswar), listening to discourses by 
Rev, Kali Churn Banerji, Satyendranath Tagore, Lal 
Mohan Ghosh, Romesh Chandra Dutt and Rabindra- 
nath Tagore and Sir Gurudas Banerji— the idols of 
our student-days, besides Hirendranath Dutt and Mrs. 
Besant—all these formed part of the unconscious train- 
ing that I with many others was passing through in my | 
post-graduate years. Only a few months later, in the 
hey-day of the anti-partition and Swadeshi movement, 
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we were carried off our feet by the rousing addresses logical Department and the putting of the “Ameient 
and lectures of Bepin Chandra Pal and confirmed in Monuments Act” on the statute book are instances in 
our patriotic urge by the editorials of the Sandhya, point), but with him and his policies began the slow 
‘Started by Brahmabandhay Upadhyaya, .a Christian by~ but steady undermining of the British Rule in India. 
faith and a. saint and a patriot of unequalled integrity The natural sequel followed—in the shape of % 
and. brilliance, a man of the people full of fire and monster meeting in the Town Hall of Calcutta—where 
‘daring who infused thousands with the electric throbs amongst others Rashbehari Ghosh, the leader of the 
“of aggressive country-love that were in his soul and by High Court Bar and one of the idols of the intelligentsia 
Wine vigorous writings of the Jugantara. These were the and & speaker of very literary and refined English, 
‘organs of the Revolutionary upsurge of the time, The condemned in stinging terms the affront given to the 
silent sacrifice and cultured addresses and writings of Nation by the highest dignitary in the land, the King 


Aurobindo Ghosh and the sweet and alluring personality Emperor's Vicegerent and the Chancellor of the 
of Sister Nivedita, who was another propagandist of premier University of India. | 
the Swadeshi cult—and the songs of Dwijendra Lal Shortly after, the plans of partitioning Bengal 


Roy sung in chorus ag mile-long processions marched secretly conceived and elaborated in the Councils of 
through the streets of Calcutta and the enthralling the Viceroy and the British Cabinet were publicised in 
cadences of Rabindranath’s patriotic and. devotional the country—it was probably in June 1905—when we 
‘poetry and song—all combined to flood our souls with had rejoined our Calcutta colleges after the summer, 
‘“a divine afflatus” and beckon us in to the paths of recess (by that time our post-graduate lectures extend- 
high endeavour and sacrifice for the country. ing over one year only had been over and we were 
The first spark in the Swadeshi-cum-boycott in Calcutta only to prepare for the University Examina- 
movement of 1905 was really lighted by Lord Curzon tion to be held im December). The popular reaction to 
by his undiplomatic and uncharitable remarks, as 1 this simister plan could never have. been even distantly 
have hinted earlier, in his Convocation. address before imagined by our rulers in Calcutta, Simla and at 
us, graduates of 1904, in the Caleutta University Senate Whitehall ! The Nation’s indignation rose spontaneously 
Hall mm the capacity of ‘Chancellor. This must have to a fever-height and Surendranath Banerjea and his 
p been sometime in March 1905—I am not sure about the adherents in the districts—Annada Chandra Roy of 
exact dates—when the University Convocation for the Dacea, Aswini Kumar Dutt of Barisal, Ambica Charan 
‘conferment of degrees was summoned. Our group in. the Majumdar of Faridpur, Umes Chandra Gupta of 
Presidency College either ordered the prescribed gowns Rangpur, Kishori Mchan Choudhury -of Rajshahi, 
‘and hoods or ‘hired them from special milliners and Anathbandhu Guha of Mymensingh, Jatra Mohan Sen 
‘attended the function and afterwards we took a group of Chittagong—to name only a few outstanding leaders. 
photo. I still remember Dr. P. K. Ray, the then of opinion—besides Krishna Kumar Mitra of the 
Principal attired in his Doctor’s red robes. Jagadis Bose Sanjibani, Principal Heraémba Chandra, Maitra—and 
and Prafulla Chandra Ray also similarly attired and the most virile and forceful of them who propagandised 
other educational leaders in picturesque academic the Swadeshi cult all over India—Bepin Chandra Pal— 
dresses forming part of the Chancellor’s procession the ‘hero’ No. 1 of youth and the student comminity 
{the Vice-Chancellor was Mr. Pedlar. Director of of those days for years—were raised to immediate 
Publie Instruction, formerly Professor of Chemistry in action. Meetings were held all over Bengal—from 
Presidency College)—Father Lafont: of St. Xavier's, Caleutta, to the remotest nooks and corners—condemn- 
N. N. Ghosh of the Metropolitan, also Syndics and ing the Partition scheme, challenging speeches were 
honoured Judges of the High Court—Rashbehari Ghose deliv ered and a call was given to the Nation to unite 


and other eelebrities—and leading Lord Curzon, 
Viceroy and Governor-General of India and. Chamecellor 
ito his exalted seat on the dais: there was a conferring 
of degrees, the greatest sensation of this part of the 
‘ceremony being the exceptional honours in every 
branch of the medical science attained by a young 
M.D. (I forget his name: he, also, died a premature 
death almost in his thirties, and a very promising 
eareer was thus cut short) and an additional flutter 
when a small group of ladies received their degrees 
{women-graduates were a very limited few in ovr 
days). There was a hush of expectancy before Lord 
‘Curzon stood on his feet. to deliver his written address. 
It was crisp and brilliant and vigorous, but very acid 


and pungent. His unnecessary references to the weak-- boarders. Immediately 
addressed privately by 8}. Hirendra Nath Dutt and it 


nesses of the Bengali temperament and character— 


specially his uncalled-for and insulting characterisation _ 


of Bengal’s enthusiams as ‘soda-water bottle efferves- 
cence’—produced resentment inside the Convocation 
Hall and a very unpleasant reaction outside in the 


and resist the plan, of disrtipting Bengal and striking 
at the core of the Nation’s strength, by all legitimate 
means. This is.not a historical thesis but a record of 
impressions and recollections, so J am not over- 
careful about dates and figures or about sequence of 
events in. an ordered chronology. A country-wide boy- 
cott of British goods was proclaimed by the leaders. 
The students. and youths carried it further and ex- 
tended it to all British institutions. It was really the 
signal for a Revolution albeit without an army. 

We. in the Eden Hindu Hostel, began our debul 
in the political arena, by a burning, with great fan- 
faronade, of the effigy of Curzon and by a bon-fire of 
British-made clothing gathered from: the Hostel 
after, a students’ rally was 


was decided to call for a boycott of the Calcutta 
University and its examinations in spite of murmurings 
of a few not-over-bright students of the Post-graduate 
stage. I took up the task of drafting a manifesto iu 


press when the address appeared in the néwspapers next Bengali on these lines which was printed and circular- 
morning. I still can visualise the cynical cur] and tw'st ised amongst the student community, We had already 
of Curzon’s lips and. the mephistophelian ‘glint’ in his resolved. to boyeott our coming M.A. examination and 
eve as he read out his address in clear, ringing tones. Radha Kumud Mukherji also joined (he was to sit for 
He was a man of great energy and did some really the P.R.S.). Meanwhile. the agitation had already been 
good work for India (the creation of the Archaco- Jaunched by students in colleges and schools all over 
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the country and the Government reaction was the 
famous or infamous Carlyle Circular (a Mr. -Carlyle 
was then Secretary to the Bengal Government) inter- 
dicting student-agitation. and providing rigorous penal 
measures of discipline, 

The result was open defiance of the Circular and 


the first success of the student-campaign was achieved 


by Sachindra Prasad Bose, a fourth year student- 
boyeotter, at Rangpur, when in response to his fiery 
address, the Rangpur Bar rose as ofe man amd 
declared the opening of the first national schoo] in 
Bengal at Rangpur after a. total boycott of the Govern- 
ment Zilla School. had been decided upon. One of the 
leaders at Rangpur besides Umes Gupta, was the 
novelist and story-writer, Prabhat Kumar Mukherji, 
who wag then practising as Barrister in the courts of 
Rangpur (nice, breezy soul), another was Rashbehari 
vy Mukherji (one of my near relations on my wife’s side— 
I had married after joining my M.A.), another lawyer, 
besides Sj. Chakravarti, life-long sufferer and patriot, 


father of Sri Sures Chakravarti, the famed-writer and. 


disciple of Sri Aurobindo. Call came to us in Calcutta 
for volunteering as teachers of this schoo] and three 
of us—Brojasundar Roy, M.A., Hiralal Mukherji (a 
brilliant Physics man of my year) and myself hurried 
in response and joined at Rangpur. 

So'sometime early .in November, 1905, we practi- 
cally joined as national volunteers in the educational 


work started by the people’s leaders in a district, town.’ 


For me, it was paying some of my debts to the Dis- 
trict where I had been .‘raised’ from a boy of five. 
Brojasundar Roy hailed from Sylhet, was a high M.A. 
in History, two or three years our senior, Hirala] was 
from the district of Barisal, which took the lead im the 
Swadeshi movement under its inspiring and_ selfless 
leader of wonderful ability in organisation, 
- Kumar Dutt. By the time we had joined, the move- 
ment was taking shape—for between our bom-fire and 
effigy-burning demonstrations in the Eden Hindu 
Hostel (we had also participated in picketing of 
Manchester cloth shops in the Burrabazar area) and 
our joining the Rangpur Nationa] School—a period, of 
about four months, the entire countryside was in 
rebellion—Sir Bamfylde, Fuller, the new Lieutenant- 
Govemor of East Bengal was a man of excitable and 
impulsive temperament and was easily led to see ‘Red’ 
everywhere—and instances of the burning of British 
merchandise, throwing of Liverpool salt imto rivers, 
sinking of boats laden with this salt were multiplying. 
Tn one instance, Sir Bamfylde went beyond the limits 
of gubernatorial propriety—he personally ordered the 
Headmaster of the Madaripur High School in Faridpur 
district, Srijut Kali Prasanna Das Gupta, a very learned 
man and widely respected, to flog students of the school 
for having joined in the demonstration. Naturally he 
had to refuse and resigned: Madaripur also had a 
national school. Barisal, I remember, was organised into 
self-sufficient village units and had a large number of 
national schools not only in the town but also im far- 
away villages. _ 


At Rangpur, shortly after we arrived and made the 


acquaintance of the leaders who received us with the 
utmost courtesy, we found the town was in a ferment— 
the District Magistrate in retaliation against the 


‘rebellious’ conduct of the leaders of the Bar and other 


proféssions enrolled 12 or 14 of them as ‘Special 


Constables.” The ostensible object was to help in keep-~ 


ing the peace but the disguised motive which, however, 


Aswini. 
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came to the surface at once was to humiliate them, 
for, the Superintendent of Police asked them to report 
to Police Headquarters, receive their batons and. 
uniforms and join in the parade-practice with ordinary’ 
constables ! He was met with an indignant refusal, the 
leaders were prosecuted, the case went up to the High 
Court at Calcutta and ended in total acquittal of the 
Swadeshi group. I still reeollect how we also were takeng 
up into the eddies of- excitement that ran through-* 
Rangpur town. 

Our stay (of Hiralal Mukherji and myself) was to 
be short-lived; for hardly had a fortnight elapsed, 
when we received an urgent wire from our friend 


Rabindra’ Narayan Ghosh recalling both of-us to 


Calcutta for sitting in the M.A. examinations, im. 
obedience to no less a personage’s request than that of 
Sir Gurudas Banerji who had assured the student-- 
boycotters that he and other leaders were starting 4- 
Bengal National Council of Education immediately but 
they wanted to tell Government, it was meant not to 
supplant but. to supplement Government efforts of the 
Calcutta. University and so the boycott of the Univer- 
sity and of the examinations should not be given. effect 
to and we must appear ‘in national interest? at the’ 
examinations. These were counsels of moderation but: 
we had no other choice than obeying our leaders, men 
like Gurudas Banerji, Asutosh Choudhury, P. G. Ray, 4 
Rabindranath Tagore, Satis Chandra Mukherji, to name 
a few. A princely sum of one Jac of rupees had mean- 
while been donated by Sj. Subodh Mullick. of Creek. 
Row, Caleutta, and another big amount was being: 
given by Brojendra Nath Choudhury, Zemindar of 
Gouripore in Mymensingh in aid of the Nationat 
Council of Education. a 

So we had to return to our books, the examinations: 
were only 15 days off and for the last 4 months we had. 
laid them aside and thrown ourselves headlong into the 
movements, reckless of consequences and without any 
thoughts of tomorrow. ] remember I had Ieft all my 
Shakespeare’s annotated editions and commentaries- 
behind at Calcutta and so what could I do but get hold 
of a volume of Shakespeare’s collected works from the 
Rangpur Public Library and made it do duty instead t 
We two hastened to Kurigram Subdivisional town in 
Rangpur District, where my parents were and devoted. 
ourselves to 10 days of intensive study—Hiralal of his- 
Physics and myself of my Literature | Five days before 
the examination (in our time for the Arts mem, it Wwas- 
a SIX papers” examination covering six days, the Science 
men had their practical tests in dddition)—saw us back. 
in Calcutta. I was in a desperate situation but ko were 
the whole bunch of us—amd Rabindra and myself 
closetted ourselves together (the two’ best students of 
the year) and gave each other the benefit of our reci~ 
procal knowledge and studies, and though it was @ 
question of very bad preparation and of ‘touch and go,’ 


“both of us eventually surprised everybody by securing: 


First Class degrees, Rabin. standing first and myself & 


lose second. Hiralal secured a Second Class in Physics: 


unfortunately—went up as an apprentice on at 
allowance of Rs. 75 monthly to the Empress Mills at: 
Nagpur for textile training, stuck for five long years. 
there to see his prospects dwindling and joined the 
Accounts service and rose high and is now dead and: 
gone—one of my best chums and a thorough patriot 
and gentleman. ; 

After the examination was over in early Decem- 
ber I had proceeded home to Vikrampur. And here 


SWADESHI DAYS 


' began a new chapter in my life. I had married into a 


middle class family of Bajrajogini, a village of great 
historic renown, reputed to be the hirth-place of 
Dipankar Sree Jnan, the Buddhist monk and far-famed 
scholar of ancient days and a big centre of Buddhist 
lore and practice and later on of tantric and Hindu 
revivalist programmes in the old days. It was part of 
Rampal, the capital city of the Pal Dynasty of Bengal 
“(relics of those glorious days being still extant) and 
was even in 1905 a centre of culture and distinction. 1 
came to visit my wife’s people soon after I came to mY 
village home : there I met a friend of my father-in-law, 
a member of the Guha Zemindars of the village, who 
told me he could procure for me a certificate of dele- 
gation from the Vikrampur Obnstituency of Congress 
if I meant to attend the Provincial Conference which 
had been summoned at Barisal, where all the leading 
political lights of Bengal would foregather and which 
would be presided over by the nationalist Muslim 
Barrister Mr, A. Rasul. 


I have forgotten to mention that though Lord 
Curzon and Sir Bamfylde Fuller could hardly get a 
single Hindu to support the Partition, the East Bengal 
Muslims had almost to a man swallowed the bait of 


prospective Muslim ascendency, of easy jobs and per-- 


qfluisites, of a University to be started at Dacca, of 

Dacca being restored to its old glory of a capital city. 
Sir Bamfylde called the Muslim community his 
‘favourite wife’ and his government spared no engines 
of oppression to let the Hindu nationalists down and 
to kill the movement. Barisal was to be a ‘test case’ 
and Sir Bamfylde and his advisers on the one side and 
Congress Jeaders led by Surendranath Banerjea, Mr. J. 
Choudhury, Aurobindo Ghosh, Bepin Chandra Pal, 
Kaliprasanna Kavya-Bisharad and Manoranjan Guha 
Thakurta of Barisal, whose fervid nationalism can 
never be forgotten by Bengal, Krishna Kumar Mitra, 
and others on the other hand prepared for the fray. 
- But of this later on. 


“There is a, divinity that shapes our ends’ and with- 
out any previous idea of joining the Barisal Congress, 
I found myself armed with a delegation certificate and 
with a few silver coins in my pocket, I boarded the 
steam-vessel that was to carry us from Narayangan} to 
Barisal (a few hours’ journey). To Bepin Chandra, Pal 
I was already known as a student-leader. He introduced 
me to Aurobindo Ghosh, a short, squat gentleman of 
very modest and shy temper —the man, to whom 
shortly before, while he was yet at the Gaekwad’s 
College at Baroda, I had addressed a communication 
signifying my readiness to work as a Lecturer 10 
English at the Baroda College in preference to accept- 
ing any government appointment in Bengal, specially 
as Baroda was a progressive Indian State. When J was 
introduced to Aurobindo Ghosh, he smiled gently and 

, asked me if I was the young man who was the writer 
of that letter addressed to the Principal. Now the 
Principal wag an Englishman and he showed my letter 
to Sri Aurobindo who was.the Vice-Principal with the 
comment that national and anti-British sentiments 
were very rife and rampant evidently in Bengal, as the 
straight tone of the contents of my letter showed ! So 
I wgs put at ease and we spent some pleasant time 
conversing together. ¥ 

We reached Barisal in the morning and were 
billetted at the Hostel of the Brojomohan College 
founded by Aswini Kumar Dutt. The open conference 
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was to.meet that very afternoon. After meais, Wwe ~ 
marched to an open plot of land about a mile from the 
conference pandal, called Raja Bahadur’s Haveli and 
were formed into lines and asked to proceed in 
ordered formation to the pandal, along the broad 
streets. The shouting of our national ery Bande Mataram 
had been interdicted by a Government Circular (the 
Emerson Circular ?) sometime before and it had been 
decided that every delegate should cry Bande Mataram 
as he proceeded; the carrying of lathés and other 
weapons, even short sticks during the procession had 
been forbidden by our leaders. 


What was our surprise when at the first shout of 
Bande Mataram as the procession was just marching out 
of the open space, before which was a broad street 
flanked by a tank, policemen set on the first line of 
delegates and belaboured tham with lathis, then pro- 
ceeded to deal with the second and third lines who 
had by this time gone out to the street, with broken 
and bleeding heads, and one of Monoranjan Guha 
Thakurta’s sons, Chittaranjan who was profusely bleed- 
ing and continued to shout Bande Mataram was being 
mercilessly belaboured by the constabulary and thrown 
into the tank flanking the street ! The District Magis~- 
trate and the Police Superintendent, both Englishmen 
(Emerson and Kemp were their names, if my memory 
does not betray me) were in the melee : I was in the 
fourth line and that line had not yet been attacked by 
the police. Meanwhile, Surendranath Banerjea and Mr. 
J. Choudhury were having an altercation with these 
two English officials and I found Bepin Chandra Pal 


and Mr. Choudhury holding the reins of their two 


ponies and preventing them from proceeding further 
into our formations. Surendranath and Choudhury were 
at once put under arrest and summarily fined Rs, 50 
each after a mock trial by the Magistrate, held in a 
small room which was police quarters or had been 
requisitioned for these purposes. 


Meanwhile, the whole body of processionists num-~, 
bering several hundreds—all the delegation to the 
Conference, that is—marched’ under our leaders’ orders 
to the pandal in slow silence with the severely mauled 
and bandaged Chittaranjan in front, helped by volun- 
teers and there was wild excitement and tremendous 
resentment accompanied with steeled enthusiasm in the 
audience of thousands assembled in the conference, 
when we marched‘in. Surendranath and Mr. J. Chou- 
dhury joined the conference shortly after and the 
cheering of the heroes and the indignation against 
Government were unbounded. Mr. Rasul read _ his 
dignified address in an atmosphere of tense silence—he 
was the pioneer. of the nationalist Muslim movement 
in Benga] and in sweetness of character, dignity of . 
manner, depth of patriotism TRasul ‘thas never been 
surpassed by any Muslim leader. 

Ji was reported that Sir Bamfylde’s government 
launch had arrived with himself on board and was 
moored off the Barisal river-ghat and that he had 
issued orders to treat the rebels with utmost severity. 
Anyway the conference passed resolutions of country- 
wide boycott of British goods, establishment of national] 
agencies of education and of the nation’s determination 
to carry on the fight till the partition would be reversed 
and Bengal would again be one, United Bengal as of 
old. This was my “fire-baptism” in politics and Barisal 
has thus been to me, even a place of pilgrimage where 
I was initiated into the Swadeshi mantram in an 
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atmosphere of brutal governmental repression of the 
most unashamed variety. 

The memory of Barisal stuck and drew me 15 years 
after into the open highways of political fight under 
Mahatma Gandhi’s lead in 1921, when 15 years of 
eollege teaching and administration. and deeper 
acquaintance with our people and their problems 
throughout Bengal, and a more instructed imenta] and 
moral equipment had fitted me to don the non-violent 
soldier's armour and shield and joim the Indja-wide 
struggle for emancipating Mother India from the 
shackles of foreign usurpation and tyranny and slow 
but sure poisoning of the life-blood of the people. 
Meanwhile, I had become a member of the “Anti- 
Circular Society” started in Calcutta principally by 
Rama Kanta Roy (who had been trained in Japan for, 
industrial activity, had come back and joined the 


movement) -and Sachindra Prasad Basu of ‘Rangpur 


fame.’ The Society’s business besides organising agita- 
tion against the-repressive Circulars. of Sift Fuller's 
Pa . 
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administration was to push on the boycott and create 
markets for ‘Swadeshi’? goods and products by opening 
in 


sale~bureaus and show-rooms and by propaganda 


-rural areas by itinerant bands, 


I returned to Kurigram and opeted a branch there 


and carried on these activities for some time. I had to 


give them up, however, at the request. of my reper 


father whose position in the service of Government was 


being jeopardised by ‘his son’s activities and who had 


been served with several warnings already. 


It was 1906: I was a high-class M.A. now at the 
age of 21 and was ripe for the teaching profession. And 
here begins a fresh chapter i in my life when for 15 years, 
as a college teacher in Bihar, Sylhet and Bengal proper, 
I could be of some service to the rising generation. of 
‘Students who came after us to be either the toreb~ 
bearers of the New Political Dispensation of the Con- 
gress or to be henehmen and parasites of the foreign 
government, according to the training they received. 
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A PRE-GUPTA SCULPTURE FROM TALANDA 


“ARCHAEOLOGICALLY Bengal has been a much neglected 
province.” Very few of the ancient ruins have been 


excavated. There has not been even a proper explora- 
Thus only an insignificant 


tion of the whole area. 
portion of our ancient art treasures has come to light. 
The specimens in our museums are mostly chance finds 
in fields, tanks and ditches and, as such, confined to the 
upper stratum. Now, the face of the country has 
changed and is changing much owing to the influence 
of the mighty rivers and other factors. So these 
collections from the upper stratum represent the latest 
stage of development of our pre-Mohammedan art and 
sculpture. These belong to the Pala or Sena epochs. 
There are some which belong to the “eastern version” 
of the Gupta tradition. But there are only three 
sculptures which may be said to exhibit some affinities 
with the art of the Kushan period. Very recently a 
fourth one has been added to the list. It was found by 
the present writer in a bamboo grove at Talanda. in 
Rajshahi district and is now housed in the Asutosh 
Museum of Indian Art, Calcutta University. _* 
The sculpture under notice is a broken head of 
Vishnu in buff-coloured sandstone. As the other parts 
have not been available it is difficult to pass any 
dogmatic opinion. But it can, perhaps, be safely 
assigned to a period earlier than the fifth century A.D. 
The lips are flabby ; the eye-brows are raised and the 
features are heavy and broad. There is a stern frontality 
and the accents are on the linear effect. All these are 
characteristics of the Mathura school‘of sculpture, 
which cannot be lightly passed over. Ofthe three speci- 
mens showing Kushan affiliation one is of Vishnu from 
Hankrail in Maldah district. The next image in point 
of time is that of Buddha from Biharail in Rajshahi 
district and assigned to a period not later than the 
early fifth century A.D. The accompanying photo- 
graph will show that the present image is very like the 
former and quite unlike the latter. The stylistic 
difference is so well-marked that it can not be assigned 


inscriptions. Higher 


to a ‘period later than the fourth century AD. The 
stolid dignity of Kushan art is unmistakable. The 


material used should also be taken into cofSideration. 


It is not the red sandstone used by the sculptors of 
Mathura, nor the Chunar sandstone used by those of 
Sarnath but the buff-coloured sandstone which was 
used by the local artists of Bengal who were only 
distantly touched by the Mathura tradition as is the 
case with the other three specimens showing affinity 
with Kushan art. 


The find-place of the image deserves some special: 


notice. Talanda is a big village, twenty-two miles north 
(slightly west) of Rampur-Boalia and standing on the 
District Board. road leading to Manda. Some twenty 
miles up the road is Biharail, the find-place of the 
eanliest Buddha image of the early fifth century. Three 
miles down the road is Tanore, where Raja Ganesh is 
said to have enéountered the Sultanate army from Gaur, 
Here the road bifurcates: one leading to Gaur wa 
Mundamala and the other to Talanda, Manda, Biharat! 
and Kusumba—~names so familiar to the scholars of 
the ancient. history of Bengal. The road here runs 
north to south and divides the village into two unequal 
sectors. The eastern part occupies the alluvial land 
gradually sloping. into. a marshy land (Bil Kumari) 
through which runs an almost dried-up tiver, the Siva 
Nadi. A few miles down it empties itself into the 
Baranai, identified with Bata Nadi 
up the Siva Nadi is Kusumba, 
identified with Kausambi Astagaccha Khandala of the 
Velava imscription (e. 1200 A.D.). The western sector, 
about half a mile in radius, occupies the south-eastern 
tip of the red laterite region, known as Varind. It is 
ata level some twenty feet higher than the surrounding 
region. It is full of mounds ‘of varying heights, @Ihe 
area is almost uninhabited and has been reclaimed -from 
jungles only in recent years. At places the brick-looters 
have unearthed massive walls of bricks (9ins. x 9 ins. 
X Lin.) and they are having a brisk trade. A mosque 
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of the Gupta t 
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built up of fragments of bricks of the same size and 
some chlorite pillars lies in ruins under the thorny 
babla. Here the victor victim lies. There are some 
broken chlorite and sandstone pillars, with sculptural 
designs, lying in a ditch which the brick-looters could 
not dig deeper for stones underneath. A serpentine 
eanal round the site can still be traced. There is another 

ut forty yards inside. Broken images are sometimes 
fished out of the numerous big tanks which are now 
being reclaimed. The image under review js one Of 
those. Another unique image, procured from the locality 
and treasured in the Asutosh Museum of Indian Art, 
will be reviewed in a, later issue. Many more, though 
not so important, are found in the houses and thans 
(Devasthans) in the western part of the village. An 
excavation of the site is likely to amply repay the 
labour. But if it is long left unprotected, the face of 
the land will be completely changed by these brick- 
looters and many things of archaeological importance 
may be lost for ever. May this draw the attention of 
the scholars to this hitherto unknown Site of great 
antiquity. 
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Tue two main art-crafts of Karachi are embroidery 
work and carpet weaving. Their products are artistic 
and traditional. In both the artisans are hereditary, At 
the same time, it may be noted that today merchants 
do bring workers from Benares for carpet weaving as 
these are cheaper and more industrious than the local 
artisans. 





A general view of a carpet-weaving establishment 
es a: having sixteen looms 
_ The embroidery work of Sind is a very interesting 
folk-craft. Mostly women work in this craft during 
their spare time. Both simple embroidery and beautiful 





Head of Vishnu in buff-coloured sandstone 
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TWO ART-CRAFTS OF KARACHI 


By S. I. CLERK 


mirror work (known as abhala work) is done. Designs 
are traditional, but occasionally, merchants give their 
own ideas so as to make popular combination designs 
which may find a ready market. Usually, the materials 
are supplied by the merchants themselves. The cloth is, 
generally, dark green, vermilion red, black, ete. Both — 
Swadeshi and foreign cloth are used. The embroidery 
threads and the glass pieces are Indian. The threads 
are dyed locally. , 

There are about 350 to 400° workers in Karachi 
and about 2,000 in the rest of the Province. They are 
usually paid on fpiece-work basis. Sometimes, the 
merchants employ the artisans on a monthly wage 
basis so as to get a definite quantity of work in a fixed 
period of time. Payments based on piece-work obviously 
depend on the intricacy of the design and the beauty 
of the finished product. Usually, embroidery work is 
done on articles, such as blouses, sari borders, and 
pallavs, table centres, belts, purses, curtains, scarves, 
sandals, champals, table covers, teapoy covers, shopping 
bags. These are very beautifully embroidered. At the 
same time, there is a considerable scope for improve- 
ment both in the living conditions of the workers and 
the designs they make. 


As regards carpet weaving in Sind, Mr. G. P. 
Fernandes has written in his Report on Art-crafts of 
the Bombay Presidency (1932) : “These carpets could 
easily compete with the Baluchi carpets, and at times 
even with the Persian patterns.” However, today the 
local workers are not very efficient and the merchants 
bring artisans from Benares. Usually, the worker is paid 
on a piece-work basis. He gets about Rs. 8-15 for a 
carpet of 6ft. X 3ft. for which he takes about five 
days. This renumeration includes 25 per cent dearness 
allowance. In this particular case this allowance comes 
to Re 1-4, Incidentally, the maximuim' price of locally 
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manufactured carpet is about Rs. 3-12 per square foot, dyes is not possible until the consuming public demands 
the price varying according to the design of the carpet, quality rather than cheapness of price. 





A carpet weaver at work ee mea 





Most of the materials required in the process of 
manufacture are obtained locally. To save time and 
labour costs, extensive use is being made of aniline Unfortunately, these 


A finished carpet ready for sale 


crafts receive little or no 
state-aid. They are almost neglected. This is in utter 
contrast to Surat art-crafts which are fairly well aided 
by the Provincial Government by way of training 
classes, loans to the artisans, sales depots, etc. In this 
connection, mention may be made of Sind Constitution 
Co., Ltd., (Court Chambers, Wadhumal Udharam Road, 
Karachi) which is p‘oneering in systematically organis- 
ing the craft of embroidery work, albeit from the 
merchant's point of view. However, the artisans too 





A blouse embroidered by a Sindhi woman 


will benefit from such an organised manner of working, 
especially, if this private firm is sufficiently broad- 
minded and does not hanker after quick short-time 
profits only. Obviously, the lot of the artisans can be 
Another view of a carpet weaver at work much more improved’ if the Government takes an 

active interest in the arts and crafts within its Juris- 

dyes. The final product is not as good as it would be diction. Mr. G. P. Fernandes in his already quoted 
if vegetable dyes were used. However, use of vegetable report also complained of the state-neglect of folk- 





COMBINED HOSPITAL AND MEDICAL CENTER 


arts and folk-crafts. We too are compelled to make the 
same observations with a hope that soon the Provincial 
Government will step in and prevent the artisans from 
being exploited by the merchants. Sind Government 
have already opened Sales Depots which sell the pro- 
ducts of these and other art crafts of the Province. 





Detail-depicting a motif design commonly used 
by Sindhi women in their embroidery craft for 
which Sind is famous 


Apart from these, there should be organised centres 
where ‘young artisans should be given opportunities for 
regular and systematic training in design-making and 
other technical matters in general. Government should 
try to organise the artisans into cO-operative groups 
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which can buy the materials directly froti the market 
and sell the finished goods through the Government 
sales depots. Further, the Government will have to do 
something to popularize the finished products, Appeal 
should be made to the aesthetic and patriotic senses of 
the public. Use of the products of folk-crafts should be 





Details from piece of Sind embroidery work 
showing circular motifs 
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considered fashionable, Unless the State steps in, any 
folk-craft either withers away (and that is always a 
great national loss) or the artisans are mercilessly ex- 
ploited by the merchants who can have only pecuniary 
motives in their interest in the whole thing, 
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ane HOSPITAL AND MEDICAL CENTER HELPS SAFECUARD 
NEW YORK’S HEALTH 


In New York City fourteen years ago, a group of 
important medical institutions were brought together 
and housed in eleven modern structures of wnique 
design and advanced conception centered about 4 
towering 27-storey building. 


b These medical institutions are organized as New 

“York Hospital—Comell Medical Center and occupy 
several city blocks on East River Drive between 68th 
and 7lst streets on Manhattan Island, in the heart of 
New York City. The impressive structures contain 
28,000,000 cubic feet of space in America’s largest insti- 
tution of its kind. 


The three great currents of modern medicine— 
‘healing, teaching and research—flow together through 
all the diversified activities of this unusual Center. The 
two main institutions of the Center, as indicated by its 


title, are the New York Hospital and the Cornell 
Medical College. The hosp'tal was founded in 1771 by 
a grant from King George III of England. The Cornell 
Medical College, a unit of Cornel] University, a noted 
educational institution in central New York State, was 
established in 1898 and soon began training its students 
at the New York Hospital, with which it made affilia- 
tion in 1912, 

Other institutions-absorbed by the Center include 
the New York Lying-In Hospital, founded in 1799 ; the 
Manhattan Maternity and Dispensary and the New 
York Nursery and Child’s Hospital. The Center’s 
annual number of students, about 300, is selected from 
a list of 3,000 applicants. Those enrotled in an average 
year hold degrees from 80 different colleges and 
universities and represent 39 of the 48 States of the 
United States. 
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A view of the 27-storeyed New York Hospital— 
Cornell Medical Center, largest institution of its 
kind in the United States 
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Twenty-two new-born. babies lie in their bassinets 
in one of the many ntrseries of the maternity 
department of the New York Hospital 


ened from four to three years with special training in 
military medicine. The School of Nursing instructed 
students, inactive graduates, and volunteer aides, whf+ 
the New York Hospital taught the principles of first 
aid to hundreds of non-professional men and women. 

In a typical year, the Center has 1,420 beds in use ; 
23,321 patients ; 44,661 out-patiehts ; 312,000 out-patient 
visits and 3,305 babies born. In the first 10 years of its 
existence, the Center treated more than 600,000 
patients. 

In research, the Center has been one of America's 
greatest exponents of the modern conception of medi- 


Mobile book-shelves make reading easily available to patients in the 
New York Hospital 


The New York Hospital—Cornell Medical Center 
maintained a military unit, the Ninth Genera] Hospital, 
United States Army, during the war. Answering the 
nation’s call for doctors, the college course was short- 


cine, whith is not merely to cure the sick but to pre- 
serve and promote community health.» Through its 
great size and extensive equipment, the Center is able 


to place the latest devices and laboratory discoveries 


Al 


COMBINED HOSPITAL AND MEDICAL CENTER 
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An isolation ward for infectious diseases in the children’s department 
of the New York Hospital 


directly in the doctor’s hands, and its resources enable 
laboratory workers to become more intimate!y aware of 
the doctor’s needs. 

The Center has made many important advances 
in the field of medicine. The Center's maternal mortality 
rate, for instance, is 1-81 per thousand colmpared with 
the national average of 6 per thousand. 


Those who organized and built the New York 
Hospital—Cornell Medical Center designed it to endure 
“not dess than a hundred years.” In this regard, the J 
Center already has fulfilled the vision of its founders 
in demonstrating its capacity to cope with the pressing 
medical problems of the war and the post-war world. 
—USIS. 
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WHERE THE GODS DWELL 


By E. E. SPEIGHT 


Glad-am I to have lived to see this all 
Transcending scene, this hope for mankind befall, 
That out of the East, where women long have sheltered 
From. scorn ill-founded, dangers men foreto'd, 
Knowing themselves, suddenly this high-souled 
Lady of India* went, nor ever faltered, 

Among the stern, the stalwart and the shrewd 
Legates of alien allegiances — 

A lonely spirié, finding beyond all feud 

Pregnant words that, by her heart’s command, 
Richly persuasive, sighted at the last 

An honest world, a world to shame the past 

Of man’s adventurous autocracy,— 

Words to challenge a purpose leading to 

The worst of fate, the supreme irony 

Of trust in steel and slaughter. 





* Mrs. Vijayalakshmi Pandit. 
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Tell me who 


In all our history ever moved among 

So strangely harassed victors so sedate, 

So calmly confident, uttering thoughts that stung. 
In all their quiet candour, the brood of hate 

Our deeds have yet to bridle ere we know 

That all we fought to rescue are to share 

What guerdon we have gained of right to trace 
New avenues of Freedom, 


Glad am I 


Her spirit moves to a ncble truth they tell 
In a revered scripture of her race : 

“In the house where a woman is honoured 
There the gods dwell.” 


A 
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SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


A Center of Culture 


SourHeRN California, on the Pacific Coast of the 
United States, has become one of the nation’s and the 
a important cultural centers. In recent years 

riters, painters, sculptors and musicians have esta- 
blished a sizable colony in the region and since the 
beginning of World War II their number has increased. 

All agree that the California area 
is stimulating to creative work. 
Some of the Europeans who have 
made their homes in the vicinity 
of Los Angeles and Hollywood 
include Thomas Mann, German 
author ; Jean Gabin, French actor; 
Bruno Walter, Viennese orchestra 
conductor ; Otto Klemperer, Ger- 
man musician ; Theodor von Kar- 
men, Hungarian mathematician ; 
and the late Franz Werfel, author 
of the book The Song of Bernadette. 


In Los Angeles county alone 
there are thousands. of persons of 
Russian, German, Scandinavian, 
Polish, French, Dutch and Turkish 
origin. The stimulus of these 
groups living in close social contact 
has spurred the cultural advance of 
the entire area. 


A number of institutions of 
research and learning exert their 
influence on Southern Califormia. 
Three famous centers are in sights 
of each other—the Mount Wilson 
Observatory, which over 75,000 
persons visit every year, the Cali- 





Dome of Mt. Palomar im San Diego, County, 
California ; 


and the Huntington 


fornia Institute of Technology 
Library and Art Museum. 
Mount Wilson has drawn to Southern California 
astronomers and geo-physicists from all over the world, 
and after the war its attractions 
Mount Palomar Observatory, 


increased with the 


completion of the on 





The Huntington Library and Art Gallery at Pasadenla, California 


aye 


Mt. Palomar near San D'ego. Its new telescope will 
penetrate the heavens four times farther than the 
Mount Wilson reflector. 

Prehistoric research in America has centered in 
Southern California for years, because of the location 
near Los Angeles of the La Brea asphalt pits, which 
thousands of years ago were deathtraps for now extinct 
animals, The bones of these prehistoric monsters, be- 
sides the richness of the district in fossils and the 
important research done by the Institute of Technology, 
increases the attraction of the region to scientists 1m 
general and geologists in particular. 


As an example of contrast, a ten-minute ride from 
the La Brea pits takes one to the famous Hollywood 
Bowl. where the world’s great music is interpreted by 
leading conductors, listened to in open-air concerts by 
audiences of 20,000 and more. 


The Huntington Library, with a collection of 800,000 
rare- manuscripts, has drawn scholars from many coun-~ 
tries. On its grounds is a garden which contains plants 
from every country. These features have drawn botanists 
of world importance to Southern California. 


In a sense, Southern California is a mirror of the: 
cultural development of the United States, This is true 
not only in regard to its cosmopolitan population, but 
to its youthful and thriving cultural life-—USIS, 
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IN ART AND LIFE 


By NAGESH YAWALKAR 


“Art ts not a lutury of the well-to-do. 
employs it in his cottage building, his 
many other ways.” 


Tue fundamental unity of Art and Life is well 
known. Art cannot live without life and so also life can- 
not without Art. The life of a country means the life of 
the masses of the country. If the masses are starving, 
how can Art flourish in India? It will flourish only 
among the privileged few of the capitalist class as a 
form of luxury, but that will be of no use to the 
masses who are crippled by poverty. 


The opening ceremony of the Art Centn> in 
Gwalior, which is under the active guidance of 
Nagesh Yawalkar. 


Therefore, we have to make such a use of Art that it 
will make life worthwhile. Let us consider the life and 


diving of the masses that belong to the villages and the 


country, There are many problems facing the villages 





Studies by the village pond 


at present, but the most urgent is one of poverty, How 
can Art flourish in the villages while poverty is stalking 


v4 





The poor man needs tt as much and 
floor decorations, his clay deities as in 


a a 


—RAaBINDRANATH T'AGORE ace 


along the country ? Art in big cities and in a few 
institutions privileged for the upper and middle class 
people that comprise only a ten ‘per cent of the whole 
population of the country of four hundred millions, has 
totally failed in bringing life to the 7,00,000 villages 
of India. The task is stupendous, but actually we have 
no clear outlook. The solution is found out by ea great 
man, a non-Artist, Mahatma Gandhi, who has given a 


Studies under the cottage roof 


hew vision to our. people and, a new outlook of rurak 
India, and who is bringing new life into the villages 
through his life-giving art. | 7 

Art and machinery have never been great friends 
and the latter has sometimes hindered’ the progress of 
the former. Creative and constructive Art has to play 


Trimbakrao guides village students in his village 
of Suwasara inj Central India 
@ great role in an agricultural country like ours. 
Gandh‘ji has given a new impetus to Cottage Industry 


46 


as a means of economic salvation to the masses. He 
rightly says: “Extinction of Village Industries would 
complete the ruin of 7,00,000 villages of India.” There 
is no doubt about the result ; the result is before us. 
The suffering is horrible. Under such circumstances, 
revival of Village Industries is the only economic 
solution, and this alone will relieve poverty to a great 
extent. 
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Nagesh Yawalkar in his studio in front of Mahatma 
Gandin’s portrait 


The Western school of economics and their patrons 
have failed and their measures have proved ineffective 
inasmuch as they apply these foreign ways of salvation; 
as &yesult inereasing poverty has -become the order of 
the~day in a colintry of villages which has altogether 
different géographical conditions and cultural back- 
grounds. One can realise this when he finds terrible-and 
forced unemployment among the toiling millions who 
have no work to do for at least four months in the 
year. 

Considering -tltese facts it stands to reason that 
under the circumstances only through the revival of 
Cottage Industries we can build up rural India to bring 
new life into. the villages. Handicrafts have that 
potentiality. Apart from. this, Cottage Art Industries 
have a cultural value of their own since they develop 
the artistic capacity and skill of the village talent. 
Cottage Art Industry offers the best employment to the 
labour foree we have in India. 


Economics of Corrace Art 


Cottage Art cannot survive if it is not.economically 
perfect. Cottage industry has been dislocated and over- 
powered by cheaper imports and deliberate planning of 
destruction and that is why village industries decayed. 
In spite of the struggle for existence and foreign com- 
petition, someCottage Art Industries have been able 
to retain their vitality when mass production has 
become the order of the day. This is due to the fact 
that for such Cottage Art Industries, only a smal] capital 
is required. Simple and hard-working habits and skill 
acquired _ through generations are the main cause ol 
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their maintenance. The proper use of Swadeshi raw 
materials has enabled it to survive. Look at the earthen 
pottery made in the villages, coloured and beautifully 
decorated. In the villages pottery has been economically 
so perfected that it still exists everywhere. The reason 
is that the process of making these potteries is simple, 
eheap raw materials are required and they are available 
abundantly in nature. These are cheaply made and 





Mother and Child in paper mache 
cheaply sold. This is why they could stand the foreign 
competition of machine-made products. 
India is very rich in minerals and has got. abundant 


manpower and all other facilities that Nature can 
afford for flourishing Cottage Art Industries. There are 
several other Cottage Art Industries which have not 
been annihilated by competition and such industries 
should be encouraged. The use of waste and cheap 
materials and particulanly the use of Swadeshi mate- 
rials shou'd be the guiding principle in the revival of 


Village Art, 


FUNDAMENTALS OF CHINESE NATIONALISM 


By V. G. NAIR 


. Amonc the different systems of political science that 
shape the destinies of mankind, the most significant 
thought representing the ancient wisdom of China, 
strikingly vehement for its universal appeal against the 
evil forces of exploitation, slavery and injustice, and 
for its staunch advocacy of human rights and freedom, 
is the San Min Chu I, the Three Principles of the 
People, formulated by Dr. Sum Yat-sen, Father of the 
Chinese Republic. With the exception of Catal 
written by Karl Marx, which has revolutionised human 
thought for reconstructing the world entirely on new 
economic and social foundations, no other political 
message of the present century has been so ardently 
read and followed by the nationals of any country 
more than the San Min Chu I, which is adhered to by 
people. numbering one-fourth of the total population 
of the. world. 

- The first principle of the San Min Chu I 1s 
Nationalism, which in the early stage of the Chinese 
evolution stressed for the overthrow of Warlordism 
and foreign Imperialistic exploitation. In the inter- 
national sphere, it demanded the freedom of al] the 
nations of the world, freedom from political tyranny 
and freedom from poverty and economic exploitation. 

The second principle is Democracy. In this connec- 
tion is considered political tutelage for China during 
the period of transition beginning from the attainment 
of full national rights, up to the time of introducing a 
Democratic form of Government. It aims to train the 
Chinese in the art of self-government. To give China 
a free democratic government Dr. Sun advocated a 
e Five-Power Constitution, which he distinguished ‘by 
two sets of powers exercised separately by the people 
and the government. The first set comprises the four 
democratic rights~of Election, Recall, Initiative and 
Referendum ; and the second set includes the five 
functional powers of Executive, Legislative, Judiciary, 
Examination and Control. These five functional powers 
constitute the Central Government of China. 

- The third principle of Livelihood or Economic 
Democracy aims to provide food, shelter, clothing and 
the means of travel. Equalisation of landownership and 


regulation of capital are its cardinal principles, It 
advocates evolutionary methods rather than _ revolu- 
tionary means of effecting reforms in the social and 


economic life of China. In other words, the Principle 
of Livelihood is a planned economy which purposes to 
_ control and operate all large-scale industria] enterprises 

and aims at the national ownership of all lands, all 
means of production, all communications, all transport 
and the public sale of food. ; 

In other words, the objective of the San Min Chu I 
is the fulfilment of the three phases of the Chinese 
revolution, first, political unity of China by uprooting 
Warlordism and national independence by racial struggle 
against Imperialist domination, such as extra-territorial 
rights, leased territories, concessions and unequal 
treaties ; secondly, Political Tutelage or Provisional 
Party Rule under the Kuomintang; and thiry, 


the introduction of a Constitutional Democratic. 
Government. i SAS NS 

The aim of the first principle of Nationalism has 
been partially realised by China through the. brilliant 
mititary victories gained by Generalissimo Chiang over 
Warlords, and through the abrogation of all unequal 
treaties except that of Hiongkong. Chinese leaders are 
demanding that Britain should restore this Island to 
China. With the restoration of Manchuria, Korea, and 
Mongolia, China will regain her lost possessions, and 
will assure fully her territorial sovereign rights. 
Besides, the Communist problem is the most vital 
aspect of China’s national life. But with the armistice 
agreement concluded between the National, Govern- 
ment and the Communists in January 1946, followed by 
the Agreement for military reorganisation and for the 
Integration of the Communists into the National Army 
signed in February 1946, through the intervention of 
General George Marshall, Uinited States’ Special 
Envoy, the eighteen years’ civil strife in China Is ex- 
pected to come to an end. The first principle could not 
be fully realised until the Communist problem 18 
settled in the interest of internal peace. 





A rare picture of Dr. Sun Yat-sen, 
the planner of the San Min Chu I 
State for China and Generalissimo 
Chiang, the executor of the plan. 
This picture was taken just after 
the first revolution in 1911 — 


¥ ; 
The second principle is Democracy. Political Tute- 
lage is not yet over in China. Therefore, the present 
Chinese Government cannot be called a Democracy. It 
is bureaucracy marching towards the goal of seli* 
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government. Until Democracy is introduced, the 
Kuomintang will act as the ‘trustee’ and ‘tutor’ of 
the Chinese people, and it will cease to exist as the 
ruling party of China ts soon as the Democratic 
Government is introduced by conyoking the National 
Assembly. . 

The third principle of the People’s Livelihood, 
according to Dr. Sun, is of primary importance to 
China. But unfortunately, it has created the Communist 
problem, culminating in ten years’ civil war with the 
consequent loss of millions of lives. The People’s 
Livelihood, Dr. Sun defined, is economic equality, 
which the Chinese Communists claim as the essence of 
Russian Bolshevism. Though the essence is one, the 
fundamental difference lies in the methods of achiev- 
ing its objectives. No less a person than Dr. Sun Fo 
in his book China Looks Forward says : “The principle 
of People’s Livelihood is not in conflict with Russian 
Communism and is not opposed to the theory of 
Communism.” Yet, the difference between Communism 
and Sun Yat-senism lies in the practical application of 
its principles inasmuch as the former adopts revolu- 
tionary means while the latter desires evolutionary 
methods in effecting economic and_ social reform in 
China. 

The Chinese Communists worship Marx and Lenin 
as their national heroes and look to Moscow as their 
holy of holies. It was only after the truce in 1937 that 
the Communists began exhibiting the pictures of Sun 
Yat-sen and Chiang Kai-shek at Yennan along with 
those of Lenin and Stalin. Since that eventful year, has 
begun the process of absorption of Russian Communism 
within the folds of Sun Yat-senism, because the Reds 
had to give up their policy of forcible land-confiscation 
and the Soviet emblem on their soldiers’ headgear. 
Their Army was renamed as the Eighteenth Route 
Army and their Soviet areas were converted as Special 
areas under the Central Government, though these 
Special areas were given local autonomy. 

Absorption rather than  self-conversion has been 
the past history of China in all her dealings with 
foreign political and religious institutions, Bertramd 
Russell in his Problem of China says: 


“The Chinese think not in decades, but in centu- 
tries. They have been conquered before, first by the 
Tartars and then by the Manchus; but in both 
cases they absorbed the conquerors, Since the days 
of Confucius, the Egyptian, Babylonian, Persian, 
Macedonian, and Roman Empires have perished ; 
but China has persisted through a continuous evo- 
lution. There have been foreign influences—first 
Buddhism, and now Western Science. But Buddhism 
did not turn the Chinese into Indians, and Western 
Science will not turn them into Europeans.” 


In further support of Bertrand Russell, China’s 
intellectual giant, witty and wise Dr. Lin Yutang says 
prophetically in his book, The Vigil of a Nation, as 
follows : Sage ~ ? : 

“There is a bout going now inside China between 

Master Kung and Karl Marx, and my bet is that 

_ Master Kung will win. Time will settle that, not 
_ words, and I can imagine that twenty years from 
_ now, the ardent Communist advoGates will: become 
_&s..pro-Confucian. and ,as desirous of having roots in 
. oné’s own racial and historical traditions.” — 
_ Recent events in China undoubtedly foretal] this 
end. .If the, Communist-Kuomintang negotiations suc+ 


therefore evolved his 
. Chinese temperament, soegial.condition, culture and _ 
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ceed, it will be the last phase of Bolshevist Marxism 
in China. , . 

The Chinese Communists no doubt consider Dr. 
Sun Yat-sen as a great leader of China. But they res- 
pect his person far more than his precepts. In a sense, 
they are ‘democratic’, but only in relation to the 
rights of peasants and jlabourers. They are vociferous 
now in their demands to introduce Democracy and the 
Principle of People’s Livelihood in the Chungking 
administered Provinces. But like the past, they do not 
desire revolutionary methods in effecting such reforms 
since they have decided to join hamds with the 
Kuomintang. With the convocation of the National 
Assembly and the inauguration of the new Constitution, 
the old revolutionary methods of the Communists for 
realising the aims of People’s Livelihood through 
forcible lJand-confiscation, wholesale murder of jand- 
lords, insurrections and sabotage, all copied from the 
Russian model, will become a_ shadow of the past. 
These violent methods are diametrically opposed to 
the methods prescribed by Sun Yat-sen. According to 
him, China’s moral code of loyalty, filial piety, kind- 
ness, love, faithfulness, justice, harmony and ‘peace, 
all these should be revived if China desires national 
salvation and her former greatness. Marxism cannot 
provide China with these forces. Only Confucianism! 
and Sun Yat-senism could provide China with them. 

Long before Communism was preached by Marx, 
Universalism in all spheres of jife, political, economic, 
and social, was preached in China by Chinese sages 
thousands of years ago. It is called “Ta Tung,’ the ideal 
of universal brotherhood and commonwealth of all free 
nations. Here is Dr. Sun’s favourite quotation from 
Confucious on ‘Ta Tung’, which he proclaimed to the 
world for the first time at a memorable meeting held 
at Tokyo in 1907: 

“When the great (tao) way prevails, the world 
is a common State. Although not to be thrown away, 
wealth is not to be kept as personal property. While 
not to be idle, labour is not to be used for personal 
advantage. Under such a scheme of Society, selfish 
plans cease to exist and banditry and_ rebellion 
cannot rise. This is the Age of the great Common- 
wealth.” % 


The ideal of Confucius, no doubt, is a classless 
society. He wanted to form this Society without up- 
heavals and revolutions. And therefore, in its political 
aspect Sun Yat-senism is nothing but Confucianism. 

In formulating his Three Principles of the People 
Dr. Sun Yat-sen was influenced by the political philo- 
sophies of the West, particularly Marx’s writings 
Socialism and Communism, the history of the American 
Republic amd the French revolutionary motto of 
“Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity”; but it is an 
admitted fact that he has not copied any one of the 
European systems, and that his San Min Chu I with its 


Five Power Constitution is remarkably original in its 


conception. Curiously enough, both Dr. Sun and Marx 


evolved their theories after several years’ study in. the - 


British Museum Library in -London, but they had 
never’*met each other, as the latter died in 1883, while 
the former . commenced his- political career in 1896. 
Apparently, Dr. Sun’ was-not content with - Marx’s 
scientific: theories of: ‘value and surplus value’, the class 
struggle, and the overthrow -of capitalism with the help 
of such weapons as sabotage and insurrection, He 
own theories suitable to the 


v 
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civilization. In comparing Marx with himself Dr, Sua 
regarded the former as a pathologist and himself as @ 
physiologist. And therefore, Dr. ‘Sun asserted. that 
Marxism would not be suitable to the Chinese soil. Yet, 
he relied much on Russian help for realising the aims 
of the Revolution. But in such help being-given to 
China, Dr. Sun never anticipated that Russia, would 
manoeuvre to create a State within a State in China, | 
ay seen in the Border Regions, Manchuria, Sinkiang, 
and Outer’ Mongolia. Discussing Sino-Soviet relations, 
‘Mr. Stanley Powell, the well-known author of Soviet 
Attitude Towards China : Pacis and Facts has made the 
following observations : . 


“The Chinese Communists are allegedly i-. 


dependent of Moscow, so they say, but they have 
adopted, in the Chinese internal policy, the methods 
applied by the Commumist parties elsewhere, that 
means the methods of struggling for ‘total demo-~ 
eracy’ and ‘friendship’ with the Soviet Union, which 
gllows them to criticize or to oppose or even to 
fight the Governments of the respective countri¢s, 
unless the latter recognise the Soviet leadership or 
accept to be their tools ; while in foreign policy the 
Chinese Communists take a stand not only for a 
close collaboration with Russia—which could still be 
understandable—but also- for the ‘adoption, by 
- China, of the principles guiding the Soviet foreign 
_ relations, including their tactics and propaganda, 
. the latter at least in its official form.” - 


It is needless to say that in spite of their ‘demo- 
cratic principles’ the Chinese Communists have proved 
the greatest stumbling bloc to the peaceful and gradual 
introduction of a ‘Constitutional Democratic Govern- 
ment in China. 

Since 1937, Generalissimo Chiang has been persis- 
tently trying to reach a settlement with the Chimese 
Communists. in spite of the fact that Dr. Sun has 
clearly laid down in his General Principles for National 
Reconstruction adopted at the First Kuomintang 
National Congress held in Canton during January 1924, 
that 


“The Government shall use - military forse to 

* remove all obstacles within the Nation ; and shall 

‘preach ‘the principles of the Revolution to the 
people of the whole Nation.” 


However, by the word, ‘use of military force,’ it 
is generally accepted that Dr. Sun had never visualised 
the idea of waging war against his own countrymen as 
the birth of Communist State in China was as remote 
as the north pole during his days. Grasping this truth, 
Generalissimo Chiang’s tolerance and liberality towards 
the Chinese Comimunists need no further mentioning 


here as they are too well-known. - 


Dr. Sun Yat-sen, no douht,. believed that Russia 
would stand as his Government’s-ally; and not as the 
instigator and creator of a, Soviet. State in his country. 
His famous letter to Soviet friends written before his 
death is clearly vouchsafed-in the spirit of. looking to 
Russia as a liberator and -friend, for it says : 

“Russia isthe’ leader ‘atid’ Vanguard of that 
grand union. of ‘free republics” which look to - the 
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‘nism aims. to achieve political democracy, 
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future and the great federation of Nations ig truly 
-the- priceless heritage bequeathed to all oppressed 
peoples by the immortal Lenin.” 


Dr. San, therefore, adds : 


“He leaves ‘behind him the iibmniatatig Party, 
which shall co-operate with the Soviets for the 
realisation of his political ideals.” 

- In the early days of his career Dr. Sun had appealed 
fo foreign Powers for economic aid and assistance, but 
none came forward to help him. At last Soviet Russia 
in her own interests, declared her policy of co-operation. 
and friendship with the National Government and 
renounced her extra-territorial rights. Borodin and 
Blucher were deptted to China for training the 
Nationalist Armies and the Kuomintaung Party. As @ 
gesture of goodwill Dr. Sun admitted the Communists 
within the fold of the Kuomintang and ‘encouraged 
them to work for the National revolution. But the 
Communist-Kuomintang co-operation did not last 
long. After the death of Sun Yat-sen, Generalissimo 
Chiang assumed the supreme military ‘and political 
power in 1927. He began to realise the peril of China 
being transformed into a Soviet State within the 
political orbit of Russia. Borodin, the high-priest of 
Communism in China, was, ther efore, expelled amd his 
adherents were driven. out to the Border Region in the 
North-West. This episode has been well advertised for 
the Reds by Edgar Snow, in his Red Star Over China. 
But Stanley Powell tells us a different story. He says : 


“The defeated Red Army made to Chiang Kai- 
’ ghek the offer to withdraw from South-Eastern China 
and to proceed to the thinly populated province of 
Kiansu in Western China, almost at the other end 
of the country. Chiang Kai-shek accepted the offer 
to avoid further bloodshed and because of the 
graver task confronting him in connection with the 
Japanese invasion then threatening. The famous 
march of the Chinese Red Army over an immense 
-distance of several :thousands of ° kilometers pro- 
ceeded along a route agreed upon in advance and 
without: any sanguinary incidents.” 


“Thus was the ‘Long March’ achieved by Chinese 


_Reds for establishing Soviet Chinese rule against the 


well-planned national. rule of Sun. Yat-sen, . the 
acknowledged leader of the Revolution. 

Whatever may be the fundamental difference 1m 
methods between Marxism and Sun Yat-senism,.it is 


evidént that China is turning Communist according to 
her own conception of Communism, Chinese Commu- 
freedom, 
economic prosperity and ‘social reform without crises, 
upheavals.and revolutions by establishing full confi; 
dence among all the communities, thus ensuring inter 
nal calm, peace and peaceful developments. These are 
the fundamentals of Chinese. nationalism preached by . 
Sun Yat-sen, who is considered -today- almost ds @ 
demi-god by four hundred and fifty million people of 
China, . ; 
During his life-time. Dr. Sun failed many a time, 

but in death he will surely see, ‘the °. Signs of victory in 
no eal hay, 


‘ 
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BREEDING CATTLE FOR HIGH MILK PRODUCTION 


By Dr. AMIYA BHUSON KAR,* ase, (Cal.), pho. (Edin), 


Department of Poultry Husbandry, Section of Animal Breeding, Cornell University, 
Ithace, New York (USA) : 


Canemcar, research has proved beyond doubt that to 
obtain high milk production the cow herself must first 
of all have the inherited capacity for making large 
amounts of milk and butterfat. A cow minus this ability, 
no matter how well-fed and well-kept, cannot produce 
efficiently. She is just as guilty of wasting feed as a 
useless automobile engine is of wasting petrol. 

There are two ways to obtain a‘herd of cows with 
high producing ability. 1. Through purchase of such 
cows ; 2. Through careful breeding and selection. In 
general, the second method should be followed. 


| : | 


Tyres of Breepinc Programs. 

In selecting breeding animals for the herd, it 1s 
necessary to have an understanding of the various 
general breeding methods wh’ch may be followed. A 
definite program should then be chosen and strictly 
adhered to. 

1. Inbreeding refers to the practice of eaceinie 
full brothers and sisters, dams and sons, or Sires and 


‘daughters to each other. It is the closest form of breed~ 


ing. It ¢oncentrates the characteristics present, both 
desirable and undesirable. Continuous practice of this 
form of breeding almost always results in some decrease 
in size and vigour of the offspring. It is, of course, 
valuable where the animals concerned are especially 
outstanding in practically every respect, and if they 
have no undesirab'e characteristics In respect to type, 
productive capacity or health. 

2. Idne-breeding : In this method. animals largely 
of the same family and blood lines, but not as closely 
related as those in an inbreeding program, are mated 
together. It enables a concentration of the ¢haracteris~ 
tics of the particular strain. By rigid selection of 
3 careful planning. of matings, any 
undesirable characteristics or weaknesses can be largely 
eliminated from the herd. It has been by the careful 
use of this type of breeding that practically all progress 
in devcloping and improving the present breeds of farm 
animals has been made in the U.S.A. 

3. Cyross-breeding : It is the mating of almost 
entirely unrelated animals. The crossing of breeds as 4 
method of herd improvement has been subjected to much 
research and‘ trial. It produces all kinds of variations 
- particularly in the second and succeeding generations. 
The first generation in some cases may be desirable 
from- the standpoint- of size, productivity. and health, 
but the second generation will have all possib'e varia~ 
tions in characters between the extremes found in 
original parents used in the cross. Breed and herd 
‘Improvement is based upon thé concentration of blood 
for the purpose of establishing desirable characteristics 





* Formerly at the Institute of Antal: Gencties, 


University of 
Edinburgh (U.K). : 


and seduces variation. Cross-breeding does just the 
opposite, - 


Tre Varun or a Cow in A Breepina Program 


A great deal of emphasis is being laid on the value 
and importance of a good bull to a herd. This emphasis 
should not in the least be diminished. However, the 
role a proven brood cow may play through her offspring 
in. both herd and breed improvement should not be 
under-estimated. There are frequent instances of great 
proven sires who have come from dams who have 
proven themselves great. A great cow must meet three 
fundamental requirements: 1. She must be capable of 
high milk amd butterfat production. 2. She must be 
excellent. in type and conformation, especially because 
these characters are closely associated with her ability 
to stand up through many years of high productivity. 
3. She must be capable of trandmitting the productive 
capacity to her offspring, 

Within each of the great dairy breeds and within 
majority of individual herds there aré cows who ‘have 
stood up to these requirements and have unfailingly 
transmitted to following generations. 


Tue Vatue of A Goop Born in Breepine Procram 
It has been stated that “The bull is half the herd.” 
This’statement is certainly true in so far as the breed- 
ing program is concerned. The inherited. characteristics 


‘of the offspring in the herd come one-half from the bull, 


All of the dams of the herd together contribute the 
other half. — 


T am quoting here two instances which prove beyond 


doubt the tremendous effects, either good or bad which 


herd sires may have on a herd. Data of both of which ' 


cover a period of approximately seven years were 
collected at the animal breeding department of Cornell 
University. 

Herd A: Two bulls used—éach sired daughters 
with production. markedly lower than Mheir dams. 
» Herd avérage : if 


1932—398 ‘6 Ibs. of butterfat 
1989—243-2 Ibs. of butterfat 


Decrease 155-4 Ybs. 


Herd B : Four bulls employed—each increased pro- 
duction of daughters over their dams. 


% 


_ Herd average : Sy 


19313421 Ibs. of butterfat 
1939—486-6 Ibs. of butterfat 


Inerease 144-5 Ibs. 


In herd A, in spite of heavy culling, the bulls used 
lowered the production to such an extent as to nearly 
wreck the herd. In herd B, little culling was necessary, 
the herd doubled in size and still the average produce * 
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BREEDING CATTLE FOR HIGH MILK PRODUCTION 


tion was greatly enhanced. The value ‘of such bulls can 
hardly be estimated. 


Od 


SELECTING a Proven Butt 


When a bull is available whose abillty to sire high 
production and desirable type has been demonstrated, 
a large part of the chance element in the selection of a 
bull is automatically eliminated. The transmitting 
ability of a bull may be measured. in terms of dam- 
daughter comparisons. These are based on the assump- 
tion that the production of the daughters of a bull 
tends to be half-way between the production of their 
dams and the trangmitting ability of the bull. Thus, if 
ten daughters of a bull average 400 lbs. of butterfat and 
their dams average 500 lbs., his transmitting ability is 
not 400 but 300 lbs. of butterfat. In other words, if 
bred to 300 lbs. cows he would be expected to just 
maintain that level of production. In selecting a proven 
bull, dam-daughter comparisons are helpful but possible 
limitationa, like health of the bull and husbandry 
conditions, must be kept in mind if they are to be used 
effectively. 
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SeLecTING AN Unproven Buu 

Where the number of desirably proven sires is 
extremely limited and many-of those cannot be pur- 
chased, the herds must be headed by unproven bulls. 
There is, however, a great amount of risk involved in 
using any untried bull but it can be reduced by select- 
ing a bull frdm proven parents. The ideal bul] is one 
who, is backed for several] generations by great proven 
sires and dams..The immediate sire and dam should 
receive the greatest consideration but better if the 
entire family is subjected to careful study. If each sire 
in the pedigree has proven himself able to sire 
uniformly desirable daughters, and each dam is a high 
producer, there is considerable assurance that the bull 
will prove able to sire high production. ° 


Records are important criteria in selecting a ‘bull 
but type should not be ignored. Many dairymen make 
the mistake of purchasing their future herd sire without 
even seeing the dam or daughters. A dairyman when 
purchasing a ibull should see that it ‘Toust be better 


than the best cow he possesses. 


The bulls or bull previously used in a herd should 
influence the next. selection. When a bull in a herd has 
been’ proven. successful it is advisible to follow hilm 
with a bull bred along the same blood lines, This, how- 
ever, does not mean inbreeding. The practice of in- 
breeding is dangerous and when followed must be 
accompanied by ‘rigid culling. The mating of half 
brothers and sisters has sometimes given good results 
but certainly it is as close breeding as can be practised. 
Direct out-crossing, as previously mentioned, tends to 
produce wide variations. Obviously, where no ’ particular 
blood lines have been established in a herd, selection 
can be made from any family that. possesses the desired 
characteristics, , 


THE Buty SHouLD Br Proven: 


So far as my information: goes there are very few 
bulls in Bengal about which there is sufficient informa- 
tion to estimate their value. There are several reasons. 
First, very few of the dairy cows are tested. The true 
transmitting ability of a bull cannot be known ‘unless 
the cows with which he is mated and his daughters are 
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tested. The latter procedure is scientifically known as 
“Progeny testing.” Secondly, the average dairy farm is 
not equipped to handle a mature bull, I think by co- 
operative use of bulls by several dairymen these draw- 
backs can be eliminated; Of course, the co-operative 


use of bulls can only be successful if dairymen ¢o- . 


operating are -able to elimindte disease from their 
herds, 


Ideally, a young bull should be bred to about 25 
representative cows and heifers inthe herd ag soon as 
possible. His uses should then be limited in preference 
to a proven bull until his daughters develop. Fairly 
complete information is not available until the 
daughters have completed one lactation period, making 
the bull nearly- five years old. However, if his daughters 
as yearlings are of good body type and show signs of 
large body capacity and desirable udder development, 
his moderate use is warranted until actual production 
records are available, 


» 4s 


ARTIFICIAL INSEMINATION 


Rapid progress has been made within recent years 
in developing the technique of breeding cows artificially, 
The semen is collected from the bull, usually diluted 
with a nutrient buffer, and a portion used to breed 
individual cows by a person tramed for that work. If 
properly” diluted and kept at near freezing temperature 
the male sex cells or spermatozoa will live for many 
days and be suitable for breeding a number of cows for 
a period three days or longer. 

This practice allows the use of outstanding bulls 
on many more cows than otherwise possible. Semen 
also can be sent to distant places and particularly 
desirable matings can be made which would otherwise 
be. impractical. ; , 


. Antirician Breepinc Unirs ; 

The development of the technique of artificia] in- 
semination has led to the formation of artificial breeding 
units in the U.S.A. A number of bulls are kept at a 
central point and semen sent out for use by trained 
persons in the surrounding herds. For many dairymen 
this makes available services of better bulls than they 
be able to keep themselves. The service charge is $5 or 
$6 per cow which in small herds proves less expensive 
than. keeping a bull. These units have proved to be 
of immense value especially for owners of smal] herds 
interested , primarily in improving the general level of 
milk prodtiction in the herd. In my opinion, establish 
ment of similar units by the government in different 
parts of Bengal and if managed by trained personnel 
will prove to be of immense value in improving the 


milk-producing capacity of the cows throughout the~ 


il a 


province. 
ConcLusion : 

. It is needless to point out -the dietetic value of 
milk and the immediate necessity of ,improving its 
production. In this article I have endeavoured to- dis- 
cuss in non-technical language the different-aspects of 
perhaps the most important method of improving milk 
production, z.e., through .breeding and selection. [ hope 
that this article will be of some use to those who are 
interested in the improvement of dairy cattle in 
Bengal. : 
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or pHi MYSTERY 


Mobern -Physics-has -unravelled another . mysterious 
phenomenon of Nature -called Cosmic Rays. It is.the 
most remarkable of recent discoveries in Physics .and 
was first noticed in 1906. Unlike Roentgen: rays .and 
radio-active -rays, Cosmic: Rays are -of extra-terrestrial 
origin and. reach us from beyond the-Milky Way. It is 
due to-the Cosmic: Rays- that a charged electroscope: 1s 
discharged more rapidly in a balloon than on the earth. 
RR. A. Millikan, ‘the famous American . scientist: and 


indefatigable investigator of this-mystery observes- that’ 


the earth is being continuously bombarded by super-' 
power particles ‘of Cosmic frays,-the energy of which 
rises to at least 20 billion electron volts and a hundred 
or more such particles shoot each minute through the 
head of every- person living on the earth. 

In order to’ properly understand the true significance 
and immense -possibilities of Cosmic Rays, an idea-of 
X-rays: and radio-active- Rays-is absolutely essential. 
X-ray was -discovered in 1895. by. Professor W. K. 
Roentgen of Munich. While investigating the pheno- 
mena of: Cathode: rays Roentgen - observéd that. the 
discharge -through a vacuum tube-completely enveloped 
in opaque paper caused a-luminous glow to appear.on 
a distant: florescent screen.-The: X-rays originate within 
the vacuum tube on account of -radiation and cause 
invisible liminosity.-It means that X-rays are emitted 
when a siream of high-velocity -electrons, -that is a 
Cathode Ray, is suddenly stopped. This invisible ray 
is not deflected in a magnetic or electric field and can 
pass through many solids: Flesh is more. transparent to 
these rays than bone. X-ay-therapy , and X-ray photo- 
graphy aré now ‘widely used for medical purposes. 
When. &, pin” is accidentally swallowed, an X-ray photo~ 
graph will reveal the location of the pin in the stomach, 


If a beami_ of X-aviys is directed through a man’s hand | 


to a paper- “coated With zie sulphate, an inside view of 
the hand is’ obtained ° ‘wher the bones are plainly 
defined. Stones ‘in ‘thé kidnéys and tuberculous patchés 
in the’ Jungs are also. “nadiographed “by X-rays, -For 
camcer. ‘théatment X-rays from 160,000 to -200 ,000 volts 
are used, 

Radio-active “Rays” were near ed in = by M. 
Henry Beequéral who found that the element uranium 
and its ¢ompounds emit rays-which ‘are able to pene- 
trate very ,considerable ‘thicknesses of matter, In 1898 
Madame: Curie. discovered. radium and polonium which 
are two extremely powerful’ radiating ‘substances, Eve 
Curie, Mme: Curie’s daughter, has given a’ - graphic 
account of how her. mother -obtained through the 
Austrian Government one ton of pitch-blende ore of 
Uranium and carried out with her father the Herculean 
Jabour of extracting. in’ 1902 one-tenth ‘of a- gramme of 
pure radium’ from this mass of: raw material. Uranium, 
a highly: ‘radioactive substance, has made possible the 
production: of -Atiomic Bomb, the. terror of the modern 
world. -"More recently ‘a vitunber ‘of ‘other radioactive 
elements -such as thorium, bismuth, etc. have been 
discovered. Radioactivity is absolutely independent of 
temperature and pressure and its rate is the same under 


been observed that the mean wave 


“ultra-violet -zone.. 
‘between infrared and ultra-violet .rays: are from: 70 


OF COSMIC RAYS °° 
_ By SWAMI ‘JAGADISWARANANDA a 


~ 


all conditions. Sir Earnest Rutherford analysed in 1898 
the radioactive eléments.and found . that they emit 
three kinds of rays which are termed respectively Alpha 
Rays, Beta Rays and Gamma Rays..Alpha ‘rays are in 
fact positively charged helium atoms, very easily 
absorbed and depleted in a magnetic field. The Beta 
rays are negatively charged -high-velocity electrons. and 
deflected in a magnetic field. The Gamma Rays which 
are not affected by @ magnetic field. are X-rays of 
extremely short wave lengths. The difference of these 
three kinds of rays consists in their power of penetra- 


tion. Alpha rays are about 1/100 as penetrating as the © 


Beta rays, while the latter are 1/100th as: penetrating 
as the Gamma rays. Radio-active Rays are. generated” 
by the spontaneous disintegration of elements and this 
disintegration results in all. original atoms of elements 
erac ually disappearing. _ 
Radium, an important 


radioactive eee has 


: aeons curative power which has brought relief to 


untold thousands of suffering humanity like. ‘X-rays. 
Deep-séated necr osis which baffles all medicines yields 
in-many cases to radium treatment. It is ‘not™ yet 
possible to fully estimate its healing medicinal value- 
of X-rays and radium as this has yet been by no méang 
fully realised. T. F. Wall observes in his Electricity 
(Home University Library, pp, 159-160) that Experi- 
ments have been made with X-ray” treatment in. which 
500,000 to 10,00 000 volts have been used in order to 
obtain the ‘same effect as ‘by radium treatment. It has 
length -of ‘the 
radium emanation corresponds to an applied pressure of 
about 9,00,000 volts X-ray tube, and that ‘in so far as’ 
biological ‘effect: is ‘concerned treatment by, 2,00;000 
volts’ X-rays is identical with a corresponding dose of 
radium treatment; 

' Cosmic Rays have more penetrating ‘powér ‘that 


elther the .X-rays or tadioactive rays.’ Light darts or - 


light bullets emitted’ by Cosmic Rays “atid called 
photons by Millikan have ‘the highest frequency. The 
highest measured velocity of Cosmic Rays is 36,000,000 
billion billion (36 x 1024) per ‘second. ‘Of the "visible 
rays, the red light has the longest wave length and the 
violet the ‘shortest. One Atgstrom. unit (A.U.) being 


“equal to one-hundréd-millionth part ‘of a ‘centimetre 


10-8 cm. Red light waves haye 76 millionth part of 


decreases to abut. 3800 A.U, beyond’ ‘which the waves 
cannot ‘affect the réting of the human eye. That is, the 


‘waves shorter than’ 3800 A.U: are invisible to’ moan, It. 


may ibe noted that bees can distinguish 4° colours of 
which the one isin the ultraviolet: range and dragon 
flies and some butterflies can distinguish. ‘colours in the 
The wave length: of visible. ‘light 


millionth to 40 millionth of 1 em. The wave ‘Jength of 
the shortest visible light is 4x105¢m. Above the 
violet end of the spectrum there are 4 octaves of ultra- 
Violet rays extending upto 4 106¢.m. These are 
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‘1 om. = 76 X 10-6.cm.=:7600 AU. As the colour’ charges + 
through yellow, groen, blie and indigo, the wave length 
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THE MYSTERY OF COSMIC’ RAYS 


followed by the octaves of X-rays, .the wave lengths 
varying from 2X 106 ¢.m. to 1:5 10%em, X-rays 


of those of 
| 000 

the visible light, X-rays are, therefore, very short wave 
length light of wave length from a thousandth to a 
hundred thousandth that of ordinary light, Finally 
above the X-rays on the gamut there are several octaves 
of Gamma. rays generated by radioactive elements, The 
short wave length of Ganima rays is about 710-19 c.m, 
Cosmic rays are shorter than Gamma rays and are 
shortest rays so far explored. Shorter is the wave length, 
greater is the frequency or penetrating power, The 
highest velocity observed is of 19,200 kilometers , per 
second from nadium. The velocity of radium ray 1s 
20,000 times greater than that of a rifle bullet, The 
frequency of the pendulum of Grand Father’s Ciock 1s 
one per second: (electrical wave length of 300,000 kilo- 
meters), whereas the highest measured frequency of 
Cosmic rays is 36,00,000 billion billion (86 x 1074) per 
second. The Cosmic rays are five to ten times as pene- 
trating as the most penetrating radioactive rays. 

The Cosmic rays were first so termed In 1925 by 
Millikan in-their report on their experiments about 
these extra-terrestrial rays in snow-fed lakes. In 1909, 
Gockel in Switzerland took up an electroscope in a 


have the wave length round about 





% balloon two or three times and found it always dis- 


r 


-charging faster at a height of 4 kilometers than at the 


“earth’s surface. In 1910, Hess, the Austrian scientist, 
advanced the hypothesis that these high-altitude rays 
originated outside the earth and observed also that 
discharging effects of these rays are independent of the 
position of the Sun. In the next two years, the German 
scientist Kolhorster extended the balloon observations 
to an altitude of about 29,000 feet and found the dis- 
charging effects at those altitudes some eight or ten 
times greater than those found on earth. In 1922, Milli- 
kan and Bowen made experiments with self-registering 
electroscopes in balloons launched from San Antonio, 
Texas, (U.S.A.) into the Stratosphere up to 55,000 feet 


“height and made the similar observation that Cosmic 


rays discharge electroscopes much faster at high 
altitudes than on earth. In 1925, direct measurements 
of the penetrating power of the Cosmic rays were made 
by Kolhorster on the top of the Alpine glacier and 
then in a crack some distance beneath the surface ; 
as well as by Millikan and Cameron by sinking electro- 
scopes to depths of 70 feet beneath the surface of the 
radium-free water of the Muir Lake, California. All 
of them’ noted that the discharging power of the 
Cosmic rays diminished from the high altitude to 
subtarrenean depth and is weakened by both earth’s 
atmosphere and the thickness of the radioactive-free 


water. In 1926, it was definitely proved by experiments - 


made -in South America where the Milky Way is out 
of sight for hours ata time that.the intensity of the 


4 Cosmic rays is just the same where the Milky Way is 


out of sight as when it is in full view, thus showing 
that these rays come from beyond the Milky Way. and 
is not originated in earth, or Sun or any Star. 

In 1929, the penetrating power of Cosmic rays was 
measured in depths of as much as 3800 fect in the 
waters of snow-fed mountain lakes. Regener later. made 
similar experiments in Lake Constance and found 
minute traces of Cosmic rays down to depths of 220 
metres. Superpower particles of Cosmic-ray bullets 
were traced by Barnothy, Ferro and Volney C. Wilson 


measure electron energies of these rays. 
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at even greater depths of up to one thousand metres 
of water. Dr. Carl D. Andersan and R. A. Millikan 
have built in 1930-31 an electromagnet which is excecd- 
ingy powerful and can directly measure the energies 
of Cosmic rays. With this apparatus it was possible to 
With some 
precision up to 6 bilhon electron volts and to ascertain 
that some few electrons have energies as high as 10 
billion electron-volts. This was approximately a 
thousand times higher than the highest particle ener- 
gies hereto measured. A large number of photographs 
of Cosmic ray tracks have been taken with this 
apparatus. When two or more tracks of the Cosmic rays 


“appear to spring from a common centre, they are called 


‘space-associated’ tracks. But a difference of a smail 
fraction of a second im time of formation causes 4% 
notable difference in diffuseness of the track. Tracks 
of the same sharpness are designated ‘time-associated’ 
tracks. The majority of the tracks, however, are both 
associated in time and space. As the energy of a photon 
is completely transformed into electrons’, the Cosmic 
ray photographs reveal that a single photon reaches the 
very large energy valve of 8 or 4 billion (109) electron 
volts. Photographs taken on Pike’s peak which is 14,000 
feet high show few straight incident, Cosmic rays 
radiate huge energy of 20 billion electron volts as 
measured by the big Paris Magnet. Andersan and 
Neddarmeyar found from the photographs taken on 
the Pike’s peak injthe summer of 1935, they are notably 
greater on high altitudes than at sea-level. Rossi, 
Anger, Clay, Picking and a number of observers have 

clearly observed that Cosmic radiation is more abun- 
dant on mountain tops than at sea-level but the 
average penetrating power of the Cosmic rays at 
considerable elevations above sea-level (10,000 to 30,000 
feet) is very much less than those at sea-level or below. 
Millikan and Neher took up electroscopes in 1933 i 
bombing planes at March field to altitudes of--20,000 
feet and found that the Cosmic rays can discharge 
electroscopes shielded by Jarge thicknesses (up'to 16 
cm.) of Jead, aluminium and iron. 

Carl Andersan, while taking photographs of Cosmic 
rays in 1932 has made the significant discovery of 
positive electrons or positrons* in the nucleus of the 
atom. Before this no one had imagined the existence 
of the positive twin of the negative electron. G. P. 
Thompson-in his The Atom (Home University Library, 
pp. 197) writes : 


“Greater part of the Cosmic rays are positrons 

or electrically charged particles and their radiation 

_ is weaker at the equator than at the higher altitudes, 

They are deflected by earth’s magnetic field and 

tend to enter the carth’s atmosphere in the northern 

hemisphere from the west rather than from the 
east,” 


Tt has already been said that the rate of jonjzation 


of the Cosmic rays decrease from higher -altitudes to - 
lower depths. About 70 per cent of the sea-level 


-jonization disappears at -depth of 30 feet of water, 


ie., at the equivalent.of 1 atmosphere below sea-level. 


- This is called materializatiod process, as by this process clectro- 
magnetic radiant energy is wholly changed .into niaterial éntities called 
electrons, , 

2. See Electrons State and minus) Protens, Photons, Neutrons end 
Cosmic Ray by Blackett and Occhialini, (pp. 335 to 42). Published hy 
Chicago University Press. 
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No Cosmic ray having energy less twan about 5 billion 
electron volts can throw any ionizing influence at all 
down to sea-level. It is inferred that about 70 per cent 
of all the Cosmic rays found at sea-level have energies 
under 5 billion electron volts. Millikan, Cameron and 
Regener found by experiments that 90 per cent of the 
sea-level ionization gces at a depth of-300 feet or 10 
atmospheres. Jt means that not more than 2 per cent 
of the Cosmic rays. at sea-level have energies over 50 
billton electron volts, The positive electrons (positrons) 
and negative electrons (negatrons) appear to be present 
in the superpower particles of Cogmic rays. The French 
scientists have also noticed ‘that positrons and negatrong 
ere secondaries produced in our atmosphere. The high- 
ehergy negatrons are more easily absorbed in lead than 
are high-energy positrons. The observations of Le 
Prince, Ringent and Jean Crussard show that more 
than half of the Cosmic rays found at sea-level’ of 
energy from 1 billion to 10 billion electron volts seem 
to be able to pass through 14¢.m. of lead and that 
superpower particles of very high energy and of very 
high penetrating power exist in the Cosmic rays in the 
neighbourhood of ‘sea-level and below. But there are 
serious difficulties in identifying the superpower 
particles of the Cosmic rays at sea-level with either 
electrons or protons, In 1934, Andersan and Nedder- 
meyer have reported the existence of particles of a new 
type called X-particles provisionally. Andersan has 
suggested the appropriate name of Mesotron to them. 
A Mesotron meaning an intermediate particle or some- 
thing more fundamental than electron or porton © 1s 
a dying Cosmic ray and has been beautifully photo- 
graphed. 


All observers have agreed that there is a small 


equatorial dip in the intensities of the Cosmic rays, no . 


matter from what point in the north temperate zone 
one starts south across the equator. From _ airplane 
survey it is noticed that there are latitude and longitude 
effects in the Cosmic rays. Dr. Nehar came to Madras 
and with the co-operation of the Indian Meteorological 
Department repeated experiments for latitude survey 
of the Cosmic rays. The experiments of Millikan and 
Cameron have proved beyond question that Cosmic 
rays do penetrate not. merely through 1 atmosphere (or 
10 metres of water) but through not Jess than 10 
atmosphere (or 300 feet = 100 metres of water) and also 
15 or 20 cm. of lead. Though the earth’s atmosphere 
extends up only a few hundred miles at most, iis 
magnetic field reaches out into the space for a distance 
of two or three earth’s diameters, i.¢., ten thousand 
miles and more. The effect of earth’s magnetle field 
upon the Cosmic rays is maximum in the equatorial 
belt, The Cosmic rays are rapidly absorbed as a whole 
in the outer layer of the atmosphere and at equator 
they produce their maximum ionization before they 
have penétrated the first tenth of the atmosphere. 
Millikan and Cameron reported? at the Leeds meeting 
of the British Association on their voyage in 1926 made 
from Los Angeles to Peru to Jook for the effect of 
earth’s magnetic field on Cosmic rays that 10 billion 
volts positrons of the Cosmic rays are absorbed in the 





3. See Report of the International Conference on Physics, Vol. I, 
section on Cosmic Raya, p, 182, : 
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outer atmosphere. Mesotrons different from electrons 
and pestrons are heavy particles of some kind and are 
transformed into photons. Carmichael concludes that a 
single high-energy Cosmic ray produces thousands of 
separate jonizing superpower particles. Millikan* has 
calculated that one l04billion-volt electron enters one 
Square centimetre of the surface of the upper atmos- 
phere every eleven seconds. One Uranium atom when 
bombarded is transformed into 10 billion electron volts 


which can penetrate some feet into the earth whereas < 


one Cosmic ray can burst into 10 billion billion electron 
volts and can penetrate several hundred feet into the 
earth. Millikan who has almost devoted his life to the 
experiments aNd observation on Cosmic rays draws the 
conclusion that the Cosmic rays do-+ not originate 
within the stars or in any portions of the Universe 
where matter is present in appreciable abundance, and 
do not pass through an appreciable amount of matter 
on their way from their point of origin to the earth, 
and form a bended structure before they enter the 
sun’s magnetic field. There are many speculations as to 
the possible modes of origin of the Cosmic rays that 
they are not produced in celestial electrostatic field is 
proved by the uniformity of their distribution over the 
celestial dome. Hannes Alfven’s speculation that the 
Cosmic rays originate in the accelerating effect on 
electric charges of a pair of rotating double stars, each 
possessing a magnetic field is still unconfirmed. It was 
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suggested years ago that the Cosmic rays might be due® 


to partial or complete transformation, according to 
Einstein equation, of the whole rest mass of the atom 
into Cosmic radiation—Cosmic rays are said to be 
produced iby the annihilation of atoms of elements— 
boron, carbon, nitrogen, oxygen, aluminium and silicon 
which are most abundant in the nebulae® This specula- 
tion is regarded by Millikan as most plausible one now 


in sight as the electrons of the -incoming rays are. 


certainly predominantly positives, quite possibly 
exclusively so. 


Scientists of different countries have been making 


for the last several years serious investigations ‘into, 


the mystery of the Cosmic rays. But unfortunately for’ 
us, no Indian scientist has made so far any mentionable 
research in this line. The Soviet Government which has 
been investigating since 1936 in the Caucasus, how the 
Cosmic rays can be harnessed, has recently sent for the 
same purpose an expedition of scientists under _ the 
leadership of Dr. Vecksuller, the famous Russian 
physicist to the Pamir plateau, the Roof of the world. 
It is rumoured that they have made notable advances 
in their mission. When the Cosmic rays are harnessed, 
the marvel of atomic power that has led to the creation 
of the atomic bomb will be left far behind and revolu- 
tionary results will be achieved. The two branches of 
modern physics—astrophysics and nuclear physics, have 
been revealing one marvel after another of Mother 
Nature and making man more wise and powerful. 
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in 1937, and published by Cambridge University Press as a book entitled 
Cosmic Rays. : ; bgzg 

5. Bowen and Wise have determined by means of electroscope that 
these elements are abundantly present in the nebulae. 


q 
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4. See his John Jolly lectures delivered at Trinity College, Dublin, . 
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TOLSTOY AND HIS THEORY OF ART 


By SARBESHWAR DASH. 


In 1898, in his seventieth year, Tolstoy gave the world 
from his retreat in Yasnaya Polyana, his famous essay, 
“What is Art?” For fifteen long years he had been 
working on it. Almost at once it was recognised ag the 
most unorthodox thesis hitherto ‘published on art. 
Bernard Shaw, the arch-heretic against conventional 
values, said of the book, “This book is a most effective 
booby trap . . . Whoever is really conversant with 
art recognises in it the voice of the master.” Tolstoy in 
this essay had broken the idols of European culture. 
The man who had earlier said, “Shakespeare cannot be 
recognised either as a great genius or even as an 
average author,” went onto condemn Goethe, Mallarme, 
Flaubert, Balzac, Wagner and Beethoven, Kipling, 
Hyusmans, Manet, Burne-Jones, and almost all the 
great European artists and litterateurs’ of the post- 
Renaissance period, Writing at a time when decadence 
was supreme in the field of ‘European art and culture, 
he roundly condemned itas “an accidental and transitory 
phenomenon .. . a logical outgrowth of the moral 
emptiness of the modern society, which lends its 
applause to the inscrutable, the incredible in the name 
Xof developed artistic sense.” It was a shocking surprise 
to find the writer of the remarkable novels, War and 
Peace, and Anna Karenina, saying that he considered 
none of his works worth being called good art except 
the two shori stories, “God Sees the Truth but Waits,” 
and “A Prisoner of the Caucasus.” 

Before considering his theory of art, it is necessary 
to bear in mind that Tolstoy, the art-critic of 1898, was 
a radically different person from Tolstoy, the young 
intellectual aristocrat who ‘had accepted the triumph of 
life over questioning reason, and had submitted to the 
gay philosophy that “one should live so as to have 
‘the best for Gneself and one’s family.” Tolstoy’s life, 
like the life of John Christopher, was the journey of a 
soul. His passionate craving for-a religious justification 
of his life had led him to searching self-analysis, At last, 
in 1884, the conflict of his soul resolved itself——the soul 
in its journey found a haven of rest in the acceptance 
of the tenets of Christianity as presented in the Holy 
‘Bible in contradistinction to the rituals and dogma of 
the Church. It is this later Tolstoy, this pacifist, 
anarchist, and heretic Tolstoy, who took upon himself 
the task of presenting a theory of art in accordance 
with Christian principles; and as a consequence, the 
heretic in religion proved a heretic in art. 

Hitherto the conception of art had been based 
chiefly on the conception of beauty, and its inherent 
capacity to delight men. Fichte, Schelling, Hegel, 
Schopenhauer, Cousin, Jeffrey Ravisson and many 
other aestheticians had declared that beauty was some~- 
thing- having an independent existence, that it was one 
of the manifestations of the Absolutely Perfect, of the 
Idea. of the Spirit, of Will, or of God. Tolstoy consi- 
dered this objective-mystical definition merging the 
conception of beauty in that of the highest perfection, 
or God, as a fantastic definition, “founded on nothing.” 
This mystical conception, he felt, was very indefinite, 
‘rand consequently embraced philosophy, religion, and 
even life itself. He did not agree with Kant and his 
followers in their definition of beauty as a certain kind 
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of disinterested pleasure received by us, as it widened 
out to include pleasure derived from drink, from food, 
etc. He described beauty as “that which pleases us 
without evoking in us desire.” He was of opinion that 
the acknowledgement of beauty, z.e., pleasure, as being 
the aim of art transfers the question to a region quite 
foreign to art, and leads to metaphysical, psychological, 
physiological, ‘and even historical discussions as to why 
a given production pleases one and does not please 
another. Therefore, the conception of art, he main- 
tained, should not be based on the conception of beauty. 
He traced the mystical conception of beauty to the 
unwarranted identification of beauty with goodness 
which according to him, “has no foundation other than 
the fact that among the Greeks, in consequetice of the 
low level of their moral ideal as compared with the 
Christian, the conception of what is good was not 
sharply divided from the conception of the beautiful.” 
On this obsolete Greek view, he argued, the science of 
aesthetics was erected under the leadership of Baumer- 
garten. Tolstoy believed that “beauty is nothing but 
which pleases us,” and that “the notion of beauty not 
only does not coincide with goodness but rather is 
contrary to it ; for the good mecst often coincides with 
victory over the passions, while beauty is at the root 
of our passions.” As to truth, “it is a means of arriving 
at the good” and is not equal to goodness itself which 
is more fundamental than, either beauty or truth. 
“With beauty truth has not even anything in common, 
but for the most part is in contradiction with it, for 
truth generally expresses the deception and destroys 
the illusion which is a chief condition of beauty.” 

Thus Tolstoy dislodged beauty from the citadel. 
Art, according to him, is not a means of pleasure ; it 
is one of the conditions bf human life. It is a means 
of communicating one’s feelings. “Art is not, as the 
metaphysicians say, the manifestation of some mystical 
idea of Beauty, or of God ; it is not, as the aesthetic 
physiologists say, a game in which man lets off his 
excess of stored-up energy ; it is not the production of 
pleasing objects, and, above all, it is not pleasure ; but 
it is a means of union among men joining them 
together in the same feelings, and is indispensable for 
the life and progress towards the well-being of in- 
dividuals and humanity.” “Art is a human. activity 
consisting in this that one man consciously by meats 
of certain external signs, hands on to others’ feelings 
he had been through, and that others are infected by 
these feelings and also experience them.” The feeling 
with which the artist infects others may be of various 
degrees and qualities. 

But from this larger conception of art, Tolstoy 
soon passes on to a narrow definition when he says, 
“. . . by art in the limited sense of the term, we mean 
only that part which we for some reason select from! 
it, and to which we attach a special importance—usually 
the part of artistic activity which transmits feeling 
flowing from the religious perception.” This insistence 
on religious perception as the basis of art js the dis- 
tinetive characteristic of Tolstoy’s theory. 

Tolstoy believed that the criterion of good art 
should not be the “judgement of the finest nurtured,” 
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but the highest religious perception of the time. ‘The 
aesthetic experience or feeling that is expressed in a 
work of art does not belong to a separate aesthetic 
world, nor can its valuation be an absolute aesthetic 
valuation independent of the moral or other standards 
of the ordinary world, 

He traced. the perversion of the artistic conception 
to the period of the Renaissance, even as ‘Trotsky 
traced the origin of the perverted bourgeois art to the 
same age. Owing to the impact of the Renaissance and 
the study of the classics, the aristocracy lost faith in 
Church Christianity and the Reformation-did not 
really substitute any new faith in the place of the old. 
As a result of this moral bankruptcy, the aristocracy 
soon accepted the pagan Greek cult of beauty as the 
basis of art. On the other hand, the common people 
remained faithful to Christianity and continued to 
think in tems of medieval art, or art of the early 
centuries of Christianity, both of which had their basis 
in religion. As a result, two forms of drt developed, 
the genteel art, and tlie art of the people. Through the 
social superiority of the wealthier classes, this gentecl 
art has come to stay as the, standard form of art. 
Tolstoy condemned the post-Renaissance art of Europe 
as the art of a class, and wrote in disgust, “Fine Art 
caD arise only on the slavery of the masses of the 
people, and can continue so long as the slavery lasts 

. Free the slaves of capital, and it will be 
impossible to produce such art.” But for the insistence 
on religious perception as the basis of art, his attitude 
towards the art of his day is an anticipation of the 
Marxist attilude towards bourgeois art. 

‘Modern art, he felt, was confined to three elements 
only—the feeling of pride, the feeling of sexual desire, 
and the feeling of weariness of life, and thus was not 
worth being called good art. He refused to accept the 
contention of Mallarme and Jules Huret that there 
should be an enigma in poetry. He condemned Nietzsche 
and Wagner for their contempt for the taste of the 
vulgar crowd and their theory of superman. The con- 
ception of life of Baudelaire, ‘the leader of the French 
decadents, seemed. to him to consist in elevating gross 
egotism into a theory and replacing Imorality by a 
cloudy conception of beauty, and specially artificial 
beauty. “He had no sympathy for the Symbolists, the 
Impressionists and the Neo-Impressionists who were 
considered original, and yet, if anything, they are 
original in the field of art only for their obscurity.” 
The new drama headed by Ibsen’ appeared to him 
equally perverted as a form of art. He failed to appre- 
ciate the famous “Ninth Symphony” of Beethoven, 
and attacked Wagner for having tried to mingle the 
two distinct arts of music and: drama. Their music, he 
felt, was devoted to the feelings accessible “only to 
people who have developed in themselves an unhealthy 
nervous irritation evoked by the exclusive, artificial, 
and cdmplex music.” Goethe’s famous drama Faust, 
according to him, lacked the chief characteristics of a 
work of art—‘completeness, oneness, 
unity of form and content expressing what the artist 
has experienced.” In the whole range of contemporary 
literature he could appreciate only these few works— 
The Robbers, by Schiller ; Victor Hugo’s Les Pauvres 
Gens and Les Miserables: the nov els and stories of 
Charles Dickens—The Tale of Two Cities, The Christ- 
mas Carol, The Chimes, and others: Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin, Dostoevski’s works, especially his Memoirs from 
the House of Death, and Adam Bede of George Eliot. 


the inseparable. 
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But Tolstoy was no pessimist. He believed that the 
religious perception, though blurred, was still there. 
“The religion of our time, in its widest and most 
practical application is the consclousness that our well- 
being, both material and spiritual, individual and 
collective, temporal and eternal, lies in the growth of 
brotherhood among all men in their loving harmony 
with one another.” And this’should be the basis of art. 
“And the greatest work of art is no longer a cathedral 
of victory with statues of conquerors, but the repre- 
sentation of a human soul so transformed by love that 
a man, who is tormented and murdered, yet, pities and 
loves his persecutors.” The end of professionalism will 
ring the death-knell of exclusive art. A new form of 
art will arise—a form of art appealing to the humanity 
as a whole, and based on the religious sense of 
universal brotherhood and the sonship of humanity in 
relation to God. “Until the dealers are driven out, the 
temple of art will not be a temple. But the art of the 
future will drive them out.” The artist of the future 
will not be a social parasite as he is now. He wil] earn 
his living by some kind of labour. He will create only 
when he is impelled by an inner need for creation. 

It was probably bearing Tolstoy's thesis on art in 
mind that Rabindranath Tagore, in oné of his lectures 
on art, said : 


“Th ig a sign of the recurrence of the ascetic 
foes) 


ideal of the puritanic age, when enjoyment as an : 


end in itself was held to be sinful. But all puritanism 
is a reaction. It does not represent truth in its normal 
aspect. When enjoyment loses its direct touch with 
life, growing fastidious and fantastic in its world of 
elaborate conventions, then comes the call for 
renunciation which rejects happiness as a sMare.. . 
Yet I can assert as a general truth, that when a man 
tries to thwart himself in his desire for delight, 
converting if merely into his desire to know, or 
to do good, then the cause must be that his power 
of feeling delight has lost its natural bloom and 
healthiness.” ° 


No better criticism can be made of Tolstoy’s ap- 
proach to the problem of art. If the decadents erred 
in considering the aesthetic world as a world indepen- 
dent of the world of reality, Tolstoy erred in attaching 
an unwarranted measure of importance to the ulterior 
worth of the aesthetic experience or the feeling behind 
a. work of art. Great artists and aestheticians of various 
ages beginning frdm Plato, Aristotle and Horace, 
through Dante, Tasso, Spenser and Milton, to Arnold 
and Pater have subscribed more or less to the moralistic 
theory of art. Tolstoy’s mistake lay in confining the 
conception of morality to a single narrow channel, the 
sense of universal brotherhood under the parenthood 
of God, and making that the standard of valuation. 
His failure to appreciate the objective mystical con- 
ception of beauty was due to the short-sightedness 
peculiar to a rank rationalist, His attack on the Greek 
ideal as “the ideal that was held by a small, semi- 
savage, slave-holding people who lived two thousand 
years ago, imitated the nude human body extremely 
well, and erected buildings pleasant to look at.” Is as 
shocking as the famous diatribe of Shelley against 
chastity—“Chastity is a monkish and evangelical 


superstition, a greater foe to natural temperance even 


than unintellectual sensuality.” 
Tolstoy’s thesis is a pointer to modern thought. 
Few will fefuse to admit that there is much truth in 
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-his criticism of the art and literature of his time. Even 
such a sane person ag Arthur Symons regrets “the 
spiritual and mora™perversity” of the art of his time 
and refers to contemporary literature as “really a new 
and beautiful and interesting disease.” Written about 
half a century ago, Tolstoy’s criticism still holds good 
to a great extent. If the decadence has ended, it has 
not réally given place to a healthy and vital art or 
culture. Much of what we call art today is exclusively 
intellectual and hedonistic. Extreme individualism 
in the fie'd of art has inevitably led toa chaos. Young 
courageous artists have chosen to break away from con- 
‘ventions to strike out new paths. But the néw paths are 
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too narrow to admit others. A Romain Rolland ora 
Bojer is an exception. The battle for the universal art 
was only partly won in the October Revolution, In 
the place of a bourgeois art we have a proletarian art, 
but not a universal art. 

After a devastating war, in the dawn of a new age 
rich with enormous possibilities, we re-read Tolstoy, 
and wonder, if it is not time now to retrace our steps 
to make a final attempt at creating a universal ar, on 
the basis of a comprehensive sense of tmorality, to 
utilise its tremendous influence on the human minds 
for ‘building up a better and wiser world. 
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BRITAIN AND SGCIALISM 
By S. M. TAQI HASHMI, ma 


Mopeen ideology, whether political, economic or social, 
‘owes its origin to the French Revolution which was not 
a mere revolt against the political order prevailing at 
that time but a strong assertion of human rights. The 
Revolution started iconoclasm of all those beliefs amd 
" .conceptions which were firmly inculcated in the human 
:- mind by, abuse of religion by those who wanted to 
perpetuate their sway, political and economic, over 4 
great part of humanity. Humam society, being re- 
inforced by intellectual progress and rational thinking, 
started its march along the path of freedom which was 
full of hindrances and obstructions. It had to fight 
against two enemies—political tyranny and economic 
exploitation. These were largely overcome by the in- 
auguration of the present type of. democracy but were 
not stamped out of existence, ‘becattse the capitalist 
system, with its ‘explortive’ aspect, was allowed to 
remain, rather reinforced by the policy of latssez-faire 
which resulted in the political and economic dom‘na- 
tion of the exploiting class. The necessity for purging 
the democracy of éxploitation was, therefore, keenly 
felt generally and, in consequence, the powerful move- 
ment of socialism came imto being. 

The dbject of socialism is the total abolition of the 
capitalist system which emerged from the Industral 
Revolution in Europe and deprived the factory Jabour- 
ers of the just reward for their toil and industry and 
reduced them to the position of serfs working for the 
comfort of their masters; complete elimination of 
vested interests and economic groups ; State regulation 
of economic life and nationalisation of the means of 
production ; equitable distribution of wealth brought 
about by the recognition of the dignity of and a true 
assessment of the value .of Jabour as a factor of pro- 
duction. 

‘The socialist movement in its extreme form was 
led by Karl Marx during the last century and with the 
growth of industrialism it gained momentum and 
culminated in the Bolshevik Revolution of 1917, the 
significance of which is revealed by the fact that 
socialism is now being actively pursued by at least one 
country and trade wnion'sm is firmly entrenched 10 
almost all countries. Now the importance and power 
of labour has been recognised by all nations who have 
set up a separate international body called the Inter- 
national Labour Organisation to deal with the pro- 


blems of labour which are now recogn'sed as the pro- 
blems of the common man according to the tenant 
Charter. 

Britain, more than many other countries of the worlds 
has been truly democratic in the sense that it has given 
unfettered liberty of thought and expression to its 
people. Any movement initiated in any quarter of the 
globe is freely studied and discussed and in tase of ils 
acceptance by a sufficient number of people. finds its 
expression In an association im this country. So far as 
socialism is concerned, there are now four main bodies 
allted to it-—-the Fabian Society, which is an academic 
body,. thie Labour and the Commumist parties having 
political aims and the British Trade Union Congress 
devoted to labour welfare work. 

Now that the Labour Party has formed its Govern- 
ment and the dawn of Socialism has appeared on the 
British horizon with the Government starting national- 
isation of economic life, the question whether the 
Government will go completely socialist, is being 
mooted all over the world. This question can be 
adequately answered only after examining the measures 
of nationalisation so far adopted by the Governimient 
and knowing the general reactions of the public to 
these measures. 

The Labour Party in their election manifesto “Let's 
Face the Future” which, more or less, embodies a plan 
of the socialism of the. Fabian type. for Britain, had 
declared that if returned to power, it would first take 
steps to nationalise the Bank of England, fuel and power, 
steel and transport. The Party, has, after taking up the 
reins of Government in its hamd, addressed itself, 
cenformity with its election pledges, to the task of 
nationalising the Bank of England, the basic industries 
and the public utility services as the first and essential 
part of their programme for the socialisation of 
economic illife. Except the Bank of England, which has 
already passed into public ownership, bills have been 
submitted to the Parliament for the nationalisation of 
coal industry, tele-communications and civil aviation 
which will become Jaw with the conclusion of the 
present session. | 

The nationalisation of the Bank of England was 
eomparatively easier for it did not involve any radical 
changes in the organisation of the Bank. The Bank 
mow retains many features of its former self. The Act 
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provides £400 of 3 per cent Government Stock for 
£100 of Bank Stock (on which 12 per cent dividends 
have been paid); a reduced number of directors to be 
chosen by the Crown but mot enjoying the status of 
civil servants and slight alterations in the compos'tion 
of the Court of Directors. It must be noted, in this 
connection, that the Government is against nationalising 
ordinary banks. 

The Bill pertaining to the nationalisation of coal 
industry provides for some 850 collieries to be taken 
over, the establishment of a National Coal Board and 
the setting up of a Compensation Tribunal to assess 
the value of coal assets to be taken over which will 
have to be paid for by the issue of “frozen” Govern- 
ment Stock. 

The Bil relatng to tele-communications provides 
for the transference of the services of the Cables and 
Wireless Ltd., to public ownership and the Bill for the 
nationalisation of civil aviation, including radio, 
meteorological and air traffic contro] services, provides 
for the setting up of three public corporations to be 
financed wholly by Government. 

The Labour Government now proposes to socialise 
all the sectors of the iron and steel industry except 
cast iron foundries which will be left in private owner- 
ship. It has under preparation a bill to nationalise the 
electricity industry while the gas industry and transport 
services will be brought under publie ownership at: a 
later date. 

The Government has not yet decided to nationalise 
land and such Jarge concerns as Imperial] Chemical 
Industries which will, it may be assumed, be taken up 
during their next tenure of office. They have, for the 
present, concentrated their attention on the socialisation 
of industries, particularly basic industries and public 
utility services, which predominate British économy. 
But the process of this nationalisation is such as to 
bring all the industries under public ownership in due 
course, This process has been revealed by the Coal 
Nationalisation Bill which lays down the principle that 
an ancillary can-be taken over with the primary 
industry. It is obvious that the acquisition of ancillary 
industries is a process which can be stopped and will 
ultimately lead to the nationalisation of all industries. 

Now we have to consider the reactions of the 
British public to nationalisation. The class which is 
directly affected by this poticy consists of capitalists 
and industrialists. The latter are naturally very loud 
in their clamour against nationalisation, although some 
of their arguments are very reasonnble and like to 
modify the policy of the Government in future. They 
hold that only such concerns should be nationalised 
as are inefficient and not those like the Cable & Wire- 
less Ltd., which have always worked efficient'y to the 
benefit of the general public. Besides, they argue, 
nationalisation will damage the goodwill of British 
industries like that of Stewarts and Lioyds, the world- 
known steel tube-makers, in the export market, The 
British export trade, it is feared, may also suffer greatly 
by virtue of the fact that British manufacturers will, 
on account of. the nationalisation at home, establish 
their factories overseas. in the Dominions and Colonies. 

Some of the industrial concerns like the Cable & 
Wireless Ltd., the electrical supply firms and the rail- 
wav companies have started a vigorous campaign 
against nationalisation which is likely to have cousider- 
able effect on their investors. Besides, the Conservatives 
have joined the fight by declaring that if returned to 
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power im the mext general election, they will de- 
nationalise the economy by turning State concerns into 
limited companies with “care-taker’ directors, inviting 
shareholders to nominate their own directors and 
returning to normal trading with Government control. 

In short, an oppesition to mationalisation is growing 
gradually mainly from the industrialists, investors of 
the companies paying good dividends and the followers 
of the Conservative Party, which is likely to modify 
the nationalisation programme of the Labour Govern-~ 
ment, Besides, the Labour Party came to power at @ 
time when the War has completely disjointed the 
British economy and the nation is yearning for the 
return to the normal tife of the pre-war period. The 


reconstruction will involve a colossal amount of ex~ 


penditure and is likely to retard the progress of 
nationalisation by virtue of the fact that the latter 1s 
a'so a highly expensive programme. On the other hand, 
normal life in Britain can be iestored only when the 
war-torn and over-worked industries are re-equipped 
immediately and made to turn out gdods for the home 
and foreign markets without delay. Britain must also 
launch an export drive vigorously (as its prosperity 
hinges upon the export trade) in order to at least 
maintain its hold on overseas markets in which the 
U.S.A., with its superior industrial organisation, 18- 
most likely to appear as a formidable rival. These 
pressing needs of the British nation, i.e, the restoration 
of normal life and the revival of export trade, have to . 
be ‘mmediately fulfilled by the Government nos 
through the nationalisation of industries which. by 
virtue of its being an experimental measure, is likely 
to ‘cause considerable delay but by just restoring the 
industries to their pre-war position which is com- 
paratively an easier task. 

On the other hand, the Labour M.P’s are not only 
solidly behind the Government in the Jatter’s national- 
isation drive but also urging upon them the necessity 
for speeding wp the programme. The labour strikes 
may also be taken asa factor in favour of the 
Government’s policy. 

Taking all these factors into consideration, it must 
be admitted that the Labour Government are function~ 
ing against heavy odds. But whatever they have 
achieved during the first year of their tenure of office 
is more than what could be expected in the circum~- 
stances. They will be in a better , position after the 
transition to put their socialisation plan into operation 
more effectively, 

It is worthy of note that the Government is going 
ahead with their prdgramme cautiously and dis- 
criminately. They do not intend for the present to 
nationalise those industries which are important from 
the point of view of export trade, although they are 
bringing them under their general control. Besides, 
they are not showing a complete disregard for the 
Brit’sh sentiment for private enterprise and economic 
freedom. 

The Labour Government have pledged to secure 
full employment and social security for the British 
nation. Full employment is now a fact in Britain which 
is suffering from the shortage of man-power. It is: 
certain that the policy of the Government, with regard’ 
to full employment and social security will be im 
conformitv with the recommendations of the Inter~ 
nat‘onal-Labour Conferences held at Philadelphia 
and Paris in 1944 and 1945 respectively. 

It may be comcelided that the socialism which 
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Britain is going to pursue will be neither of the Russian 
nor of any other type but of an entirely British type. 
Private enterprise will not be eliminated from the 
economic field but will be canfined to such spheres ol 
economic activity where it is likely to be more useful. 
It will, however, not remain in the basic industries, 
public utility services and the industries of national 
importance. The policy of colonial exploitation wil] be 
substituted by that of co-operation with other countries 
in economic matters. There will be a basic wage for all 
workers sufficient to maintain them at a minimum 
standard of living but there will be mequalities in m- 
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comes, though not so glaring as they exist at the 
present time. Efficienicy will be duly rewarded and a 
healthy economic competition, which is a lever of 
progress, be promoted. There will be equal opportunities 
of self-improvement for men and women of all classes 
and creeds, The ‘right to work’ will be recognised and 
every citizen will be provided with useful employment. 
Social assistance will be given to the disabled, the 
children, the aged, the sick, the unemployed and the 
expected mothers. Every citizen will enjoy civil liber- 
ss and will be perfectly free to use his leisure as he 
likes. 





NEHRU BIRTHDAY DINNER IN NEW YORK 


% 


On November 14th, the National Committee for India’s 
Freedom gave a dinner in New York City to celebrate 
the birthday of Pandit Nehru. There have been Nehru 
Birthday dinners before. There have been Gandhi 
Birthday dinners, and Independence Day dinners. 
‘There have been mass meetings of the India Com- 
munity and its friends on these and other occasions 10 
New York, Washington and elsewhere. But there has 
never been any function of any sort given by the India 
Community in this city or elsewhere in Almerica which 
drew so distinguished a crowd as the 1946 Nehru 
Birthday Dinner. 

It was held in the Grand Ball-room of the Hotel 
‘Pierre, New York’s most elegant and exclusive hotel. 
Ordinarily, India functions are held at more modest 
establishments, and whenever possible, at one of the 
two Indian restaurants in New York. But this time it 
was inevitable that there would be a larger crowd than 
either of the Indian restaurants could accommodate, and 
as it would be a crowd composed largely of officials it 
was thought wise to let the restaurant fit the crowd—to 
paraphrase Gilbert and Sullivan. Incidentally, the 
presence of the U. N. in New York and the many 
dinners given on that account has so filled up the city’s 
hotels and restaurants that one has very little choice. 

Scattered through the room that night were mem- 
bers of the Chinese, French, Belgian, Ukrainian, Yugo- 
slav, Syrian, Ethiopian and Haitian delegations to the 
U. N. There were also representatives of some of the 
big Trade Unions of this country. There were distin- 
guished writers, lawyers, and scientists of various 
nationalities—not to mention the many “socialites.” 
There were also present plenty of the “little people” 
to whom attending that dinner represented a real 
sacrifice. Special arrangements were made for the 
Indian students, and for other students—and there were 
many students present. 

The list of people who attended that dinner was 
in itself a testimonial to the respect in which Pandit 
Nehru is held here by all kinds. The great number of 
official representatives was a testimonial to the change 
of status of India herself—and to the expectation the 
rest of the world has of India. It was also a testimonial 
to the esteem in which Mrs. Vijayalakshmi Pandit is 
held here. 


On the dais were the Chinese Ambassador, Dr. V. 


K. Welllngton Koo ; the Philippine Ambassador, Gen. 
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Carlos P. Romulo ; the Minister from Afghanistan, Mr. 
Azaiz ; Mr. Arthur Bottomley of the British Delegation 
to the U.N.; Mr. Kyril Novikoff of the Russian Dele- 
gation; Mr. Camille Chamoun, Lebanese Minister t0 
London and head of Lebanon’s Delegation to the 
U. N.; Mr. Henry §. Villard of the American State 
Department and the American Delegation to the U.N.; 
Mrs. Helen Gahagan Douglas, Congresswoman from 
California and member of the American Delegation ; 
Mr. Emanuel Celler,. Congressman from New York, 
and sponsor of the bill for Indian Citizenship ; Mr. 
Wiliam Shirer, the noted author and foreign corres- 
pondent ; Mrs. Frances Gunther, India’s good friend 
of many years; Mrs. Celler, Mrs. Shirer, Mme. 
Chamoun, Mme. Koo—-and in the centre sat Mrs. 
Vijayalakshmi Pandit, the guest of honor, and Dr. 
Anup Singh, Secretary of the National Committee for 
India’s Freedom, who presided. 

Part of the proceedings were broadcast, so that 
many who could not be there in person were able to 
hear many of the speeches. But the atmosphere could 
not be broadcast, nor could the lovely picture presented 
by the many Indian ladies in their graceful and color- 
ful saris. Mme. Koo, in Chinese dress, was both exotic 
and elegant. Mrs. Pandit, though dressed far more 
simply than many others there, was radiantly beautiful, 
with a beauty of spirit as well as of feature, 

Sir Maharaj Singh of the Indian delegation in 
achkan and Gandhi cap, Mr. Nairoji, also in achkan, 
several Sikh students with their beards and turbans, 
and one young Muslim wearing a handsome gold 
turban, all added to the picturesqueness—from the 
American point of view. 

There was a gayer spirit than* at so many other 
Indian functions. (The last Nehru Birthday dinner 
that the present writer attended was held while Pandit 
Nehru was in jail !). This was, as one of the speakers 
said, not only the birthday of Jawaharlal Nehru, but 
almost the natal day of India’s own government. We— 
American friends of India—who have been joining our 
Indian friends year after year in the celebration of 
India’s Independence Day—we now felt that at last 
that Day was dawning. It was no longer merely a hope 
that we were celebrating, not a declaration of an inten- 
tion, but the beginning of a fact. 

Dr. Koo, indeed, referred to India as having 
attained complete independence. A slight over-state- 
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ment, as Mrs. Pandit pointed out later. But, although 
every one knew it was an over-statement—that was 
how we felt. 

When Mrs. Pandit rose to make her very brief but 
eloquent speech of thanks for the tributes paid to 
Pandit Nehru and to herself—as she rose the entire 
audience rose and greeted her with a genuine ovation 
of tumultuous applause. | 

We knew that India is torn with a horrible 
struggle between the two major communities, we knew 
that Pandit Nehru is a harassed map, dealing with a 
task of such magnitude ‘that it is appalling to consider 
—we knew all that, and yet there was an electric 
charge of success, of achievament, in the very alr. 
Never mind the difficulties. A step forward hag been 
taken, such a step that there can be no going back. 
That was the key-note of the evening. It was in the 
air—~that sense of real achievement. Moral victories are 
wonderful. They are, of course, the realest of all vic- 
tories, and the hardest to win. But it is hard to cele- 
brate a moral victory, if there is no concrete evidence 
“of victory. This was a celebration of the concrete 
evidence of the moral victory. 
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Pandit Nehru was eulogized for his many great. 
many’ 
recelved many’ 


qualities, for his statesmanship, and for 
literary achievements. Mrs, Pandit 
tributes for her work—both at San Francisco from the 
outside, and now at the U. N. Assembly. 

Bui the inspiring feature of the evening was not 


his 


so much the eulogies to Pandit Nehru, not the many 
brilliant speeches and certainly Dr. Koo, Gen. Romulo,. 


Mr. Krishna Menon and others were brilliant. No. the 


inspiring thing was to look around at the really happy’ 


faces of the Indians there, and to realize that all this 
was to honor the man who has been largely respon- 
sible for making the dream of freedom become an 
actuality. To realize that this year Pandit Nehru’s whole 
talents are being used constructively for his country. 
It: was a triumphant évening. All felt it. 


U. N., Excellency—or just plain Mr., Mrs. and Miss 
American friend—Indian student and Indian business- 
man. We were all of us rejoicing over the triumph of 
a just cause, and that a great man had come into his 
own—at: last. eT 


Saami gv See nee 
* ¢ 


MODERN IRANIAN MUSE 
Patriotic Poetry 


By RATTAN LAL KHANNA, .a., Mow, JD. 


“Tt is glorious to serve one’s country by 


thing not to be despised.”—Saivst : 


Ong of the most characteristic notes in the gamut of 
modern poetry of Iran is the note of patriotism; While 
her classical poetry was pre-eminently the poetry of re- 
fuge, modern poetry of Iran is essentially the poetry of 
interpretation. [t is no more an anodyne: it has become a 
powerful intellectual irritant. It has done much to brig 
about the social, political and economic transformation 
of modern Iran. It ‘thas roused her from age-long torpor, 
Among other things modern Iranian poetry has fired 
renascent Iran with fervent patriotism. It has thus 


created hope where despair reigned supreme, for as * 


Lloyd George has it: Hope is the mainspring of 
patriotism. 

Patriotism expressed in the modern poetry of Iran 
is the patriotism of a suppressed and exploited people. 
It is not the patriotism of super-patriots who swear by 


Jingo and proclaim arrogantly : 


We dont want to fight 
But by Jingo, of we do- 
We've got the ships 
We've got the men 

Weve got the money too. 


€ 

It is not inspired by Chauvinism. Its main impulse 
is a love for one’s own country and is protection from 
the grecd of Jingos: Iranian patriotism is not of the 
Kipling brand, which takes an absurd and extravagant 
pride in England and shows a corresponding contempt, 
explicit or implicit, for foreign nations. Iranian patriot- 
ism is the ‘patriotism of the Indian or till recently Irish 
or Chinese brand—unsullied patriotism inspired by no 
ulterior motive. 


deeds ; 


even to sérve her by words is a 
CATILINE. 


Modern poets of Iran have written patriotic poetry 
on a variety of motifs and in a variety of tones, They 
are themselves great and ardent patriots and have 
endeavoured to serve their beloved country—by words, 
the winged and moving words of poesy. The most 
distinguished of these poets are : 


‘-Anir: One of the most eloquent nationalist 
poets of Iran. 

Apis-1-Pesawari : The pioneer of the nationalis, 
movement in pee Tranian poetry. 

AxuHacar: A soldier poet of lofty idealism, his 
muse has the pulse of fire. 

IsuHax : His muse has the tongue of silver. 


Nimtal Kaanum: An ardent poetess whose 
muse is inspired by the ideal of sacrifice in the 
service of one’s motherland. 


The Poet-Laureate Banar: Whose poetry reache, 
ecstatic heights. 


Besides these stars of the first magnitude there are 


innumerable stars each shining with its own glimmering 
light. 


The most prominent motifs in the patriotic poetry 
of Iran are illustrated below : 


Patriotism. has its roots deep in the instincts and 
affections of man. Torn from one’s motherland one 
fades like an exotic m an uncongenial country. Says an 
Tranian poét : 

A flower said to a flower-vase : “T am afflicted with. 
an old sorrow ; 


From. 
highest to lowest—foreign ambassador, delegate to the 
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My heart is withered and I am smitten with grief 
Alihough I live in a crystal house, oe 
Away from my native-land my heart is bleeding.” 


Plato said, “Man was not born for himself but for 


his country. It has always been considered glorious t0_ 


die for one’s country.” Compare : 


And how can men die better than facing fearful odds ° 


Fov the ashes of his fathers 
And the temples of his gods! 
—MacauLay : Horatio 
Sacrifice for the native-land is an important motif 
in the patriotic poetry of modern Iran: 


x 


“Strive,’ saith God both in the Bible and the Quran, 


“Arise and like a striver lay down thy life for thy 
country’s sake.” 
Again : 
Freedom is tied to the handle of the sword. 
Heroes always depend upon it. 
It ts a law of Nature that a nation mdulging mm 


luxury and pleasure degenerates. 


Says the soldier-poct Asghar : 
The haw protects the head and the army protects 
the country, 
T keep my heart clinging to the army of the country. 
In the protection of the country night and day, £ 
keep my sword drawn tn the face of the enemy. 


Traitors, who betray their country for a handful of 
“silver, have always-provoked the indignation of the 
patriots. Denunciation of traitors is a principal motif 
in thig poetry. Sometimes traitors are subjected to 
withering irony and sometimes to smashing ridicule. 
. Often lava-hot satire is poured on them. In the follow- 
ivg lines we have a picture throbbingly alive of an 
Tranian reactionary who was prepared to sell his coun- 
try’s freedom to the highest bidder : 


Hajji! the market is brisk, the bidding high. 
Here comes the auctioneer: Who will buy? Who 
“ pill buy ? 
I sell the whole land of Ivan and the pride and 
. honour of Muslims, 
Rashat and Qazwin, Gum, Kushan Yazad and 
Khawausar, all are up for auction. 
Buy this cheap land. 
Here comes the auctioneer—Where is the bidder ? 
: Where is the bidder ? 
Akhagar condemns the traitor most vehemently in 
a poem “Watan Faroshi”: 
To take poison hke Socrates instead of honey, 
In the ocean to try to drink the milk of crocodile, 
3s * x as 


To roll naked on a bed of bristling thorns, 
To fall in a well full of snakes and scorpions 
Is a thousand times better than to betray one’s 
country, 
oy The ‘poets look back wistfully through the corridors 
4.of history and celebrate the glory that was Iran, They 
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compare the ‘picture of the past with the present 
picture to indicate the extent of degradation : 
O thou soil of Iran, long before this thou wert 
accomplished like this green dome of sky ! 
Thou wert a fortunate cradle, thou nursed Bahram 
: and Barjis > 
Thou hadst given birth to Frank and Rudabah too ; 
thou hadst nourished Faridun and Rustom. 
; —Apip PesHawart 
Here 1s a pathetic dirge on the distress of Iran: 
From the blood of the youths of the land the 
tulip is abloom. 
From mourning for thew cypress-like stature the 
cypress bends its head 
Beneath the rose the nightingale has slunk 
smaiten with grief, 
The rose too rends its cloak lke me in griej.. 
~—ARIF 
Exploitation of Iran by foreign countries is a very 
important theme .in this poetry : 
O watchman, how long this lethargy and heavy 
slumber | 
Sleep is nol seemly for the waichman or shepherd. 
Behold thy flock unthout a watchman or shepherd. 
On one side is raging wolf, on the other side the’ 
rearing lion, 
That one snatches the morsel from the claws of 
‘thts one and this one from that one, 
Each one having dyed his claws and fangs with 
the blood of this flock, 
The watchman is intoxicated, the flock is 
pre-occumed, the enemy vigilant, 
The matter resis with God for it has passed out 
of our hands. 
—Banwar 
The same poet warns his countrymen against the 
machinations of ‘exploiters : 
I sing « patriottce song with tearful eyes 
Altho’ it creates no impression. 7 
Tull my valuable life endures I will continue singing. 
I have said once and I say again 
That our country is in danger, 
O patriots beware ! the country is in danger. 
EPILOGUE } 


Iranian patriotic poetry does not like hatred or bit- 
terness towards any one except of course the traitor or 
the patriot. It is not merely a sentimentality of flag- 
cheering, for, 16 inculeates constructive duties, It evokes 
noble aspirations. It stands for the honour of the 
motherland ; it seeks to redeem her from the slough 


‘of despair and to restore her to her rightful place in 


the comity of nations. 

When G. B. S. said that you cannot have a quiet 
world till you have knocked patriotism out of the 
human race, he was referring to the Kipling-brand of 
patriotism and not to unalloyed love for one’s country 
which is inborn, It is the second sort of patriotism that 
inspired the Iranian muse. 


— WOU 
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IN THE NIZAMSHAHI DYNASTY 


By B. G. TAMASKAR, .a., pip. Geog. 


Tr is a matter of great surprise that misconceptions 
about the succession of Nizamshahi monarchs after 
1600 A.D. have persisted till now, Learned savants like 
Y. K. Rajwade, Dr. Balkrishna, Professor J. N. Sarkar 
and others have passed over them silently. The persis- 
tence of these gross errors may be attributed to the 


fact that the history of the Nizamshahi dynasty has- 


not yet been subjected to thorough-going investigation, 
critical examination ahd systematic study. The Nizam- 
Shahi Kingdom in the 17th Century attracted little 
attention of chroniclers as it was in its dacadent. state 
during this period. 

As regards the succession of “Nizamshahi monarchs 
before 1600 A.D. there is no difficulty since all main 
and important facts of history - have been recorded 

«systematically by competent chroniclers of those days. 
In 1595. the Nizamshahi dominion was torn by civil 
war into four rival factions after the death of Burhan 
Nizam Shah JI on the 18th April” The Moghul army 
seized this opportunity to-invade the declining king- 
dom. The disturbed conditions in the kingdom continued 
till the fall of Ahmadnagar which occurred on the 
18th August, 1600 A.D? 

The first Nizamshahi monarch, named Ahmad 
Nizamshah reigned till 1508 A.D. The reign of his sac- 
cessor, Burhan Nizamshah J, came to. a close in 1553 
on his death. Burhan Nizamshah I had six sons: 
Qasim, Abdul Qadir, Mohammad Khudawand, Muham- 
mad Bagir, and Hussain. The last-named ascended the 
thyone after his father’s death and his brothers fled 

_ from the kingdom to escape imprisonment or execution 
at his hands? ‘The eldest of them, Mohmmad Khuda- 
wand, sought shelter in the Moghul empire under 
Akbar’s protection at Agra. Shah Ali, who came to the 
throne immediately after the fall of Ahmadnagar, was 
the third son of the late king* He was a prisoner im 

. -the fort of Bijapur before ‘his accession to the throne.’ 
The succession fell to the Mad Murtaza Nizamshah or 
more popularly known as Murtaza Nizamshah Diwana 
after the death of this father, Hussain in 1565 A.D. His 
immediate successor was his son, Miran Hussain ‘who 
was deposed on the 30th April 1589 in favour of his 
cousin, Ismail Nizamshah. The latter was dethroned by 
his father on the 20th May 1591 who became famous 
in history as Burhan Nizam Shah II and continued on 
hig throne till he was removed by death on 18th April, 
1595. He was succeeded by his son, Ibrahim Nizamshah, 
His reign was shortlived. After his death in September 
1595, there ensued @ civil war among rival aspirants to 
royalty 





1. Count Noer: Akber, Vol. I], -p. 320 (based on Brigg’s 
Ferishta). ’ 
2. Akbarnama, Vol. It, p, 1158. 


3. Ibid., p. 1028 

4. Cambridge History of India, Vol. IV, p. 148. 

5. Futuhat-i-Adilshahi (Q.2.1.5.M., Vol. XX, No. 2, p. §) 
Shiva Charitra Varttq-Sangrah., 


Shiva Charitra Vratia-Sangrah. 
6, Akbarnama, Vol, III, pp. 1025-1156, 


in 


The brave Chand-Bibi, 


in the fort of Ahmadnagar after his release from the 
fort of Chandwad and kept up a gallant resistance 
against the invasions of the Moghuls as well as the 
Nizamshahi factions.’ Besides the government stationed. 
there, there were at this éime three parties of Xe 
shahis. 


1. That of Miya Raju who; with his protege 
Ahmad, was hanging about the Bijapur frontier, 
That of Abhang Khan Habshi who had gone in 
Bijapur territory and induced Shah Ah, a son 
of Burhan I to come out of his retirement and 
become king of Ahmednagar. At this time his 
age was 70 years. 

The party whose leader was Ikhlas Khan. He 
was at Daulatabad and thad with him a child 
named Moti. 


2. 


sister of Burhan Nizam , 
Shah II, elevated his minor son, Bahadur to the throne ~ 


It is not pertinent here to give a detailed account | 


of the civil war. It may be said that warring factio 
after a brief struggle among themselves threw their 
combined power against the Moghul army. The war 
against the Moghuls continued with varying success 
till at length the Fort of Ahmadnagar was captured on 
the 18th August, 1600 A.D* 

The sequence of succession in the Nizamshahi 
dynasty ‘has been an unsolved mystery after 1600 A.D. 
The names and dates of each successor have not been 
noticed by present-day historians. As a result, truth 
has been sacrificed to myths and fables, chronology has 
been distorted and history has been mutilated, at times, 
to suit the views of the historian concerned. 

After the capture of Bahadur (Nizamshah), Shah® 
Ali was raised to the throne probably in September 
1600 A.D. by Malik Ambar at Parenda, This fact is 
mentioned in the Futuhai~-Adilshahi™ But it appears 
that he did not survive long to enjoy his kingship due 
to his old dge. At the time of his enthronement, he wag 
75 years old“ He must have met his death towards the 
end of 1600 or early in 1602. His reign was of very 
short duration. 

On the death of his father, Ali, son of Shah Ahi, 
must have proclaimed himself king.” It is needless to 
remark that Ali must have been sufficiently advanced 
in age since his father died at the age of 75 years. 
Ferishta and other contemporary historians state that 
son of Shah Ali, Mustafa Nizain Shah IT was enthroned. 


It is evident that Ali can be no person other than, 
Murtaza Nizam Shah Il* This view is further confirmed’ 





7. Count Noer, Akber, Vol. U, p. 327. : 
8. Ibid., p. 329. 

9, Ahmednagar District Gazetteer, p. 382, °% 
10. Akbarnama, Vol. YW, pp. 1158-9. 


ll. Q.BI.S.M., Vol. XX, No, 2 (in Shiva Charitra Vratta. 
psangrah, Part III, p. 53). 


12. See »Supra, dcousdiny to Count Noer, bis age was 70 years 
Tin 1595 A.D, 


SUM MISCONCEPTIONS... 


by a document where his name is referred to 28 
‘Murataza Al’? ~ ° 

It hag already been mentioned above that Murtaza 
Nizam Shah II was sufficiently advanced in age. The 
following evidence may be cited to establish the truth 
of the statement beyond possibility of doubt : 


(i) A revolt broke out against Malik Ambar in 
which Murtaza Nizam Shah participated. Malik 
Ambar successfully curbed the rebellious spirits 
without loss of time about.the year 1603-4". 


(i) The year 1604 or 1605 again witnessed the 
recrudescence of troubles against Malik Ambar. The 
jealous Nizamshah’s Sardars effected a contact with 
Murtaza Nizamshah II to throw out Malik Ambar,” 

(tii) In 1610, relations*became strained between 
Murtaza Nizam Shah IT and Malik Ambar, The 
latter wanted to dethrone his royal master for which 
he begged the support and co-operation of Ibrahim 
Adilshah. The Adilshah refused to countenance such 
® measure.® 


(iv) In 1607, Murtaza Nizamshah II accom-~ 
panied Malik Ambar and proceeded against Mirja 
Raju to Junnar. Minya Raju was defeated and made 
captive.” 


Had he been a minor, Murtaza Nizamshah IJ 
could not be able to make any effort to shake off the 
urveillance of his able and self-willed Minister, It may 
Se noted Malik Ambar dared not design against the life 
of the sovereign as it would have ieopardised his 
his position. However a temporary reconciliation was 
patched up between the master and the servant by the 
eat offices of Ibrahim Adilshah. Finally, the provi- 
dence came to his rescue in 1614 when Murtaza Nizam. 
shah passed away. This may. be gleaned from the 
following excerpt culled in from the 91 Qalamz Bakhar : 


“When Shahji Raje reached his twentieth year 
Jijawa bestowed on him a son, who was called 
Sambhaji Raja. That same year Nizamshah Bahsi 
died. He left two sons, seven years old, born of 
different mothers who were both alive.” 


According to the Chitnis Bakhar, Shahji was born 
in Shake 1516, that is, in 1594 A.D. From the above 
extract it can be inferred that Sambhaji, the eldest son 
of Shahji was born in 1614 A.D. The year of Sambhaji’s 
birth synchronised with that of the death of Murtaza 
Nizamshah IT, | 

From a contemporary letter of 1614, it can be 
shown that the regime of a new Nizamshah set in in 


that year. In the: letter, the words guzq}t gzgra fasta’ 


(Regime of Burhan Nizam) which denote that 
Burhan Nizamshah eame to the throne and the words 


asa (Queen-mother) and Tyee (Harem) 


occurring in the same letter, point definitely to the 
conclusion that the new Nizamshah was‘a minor 


, 13. Akbarnama, Vol. WI, p. 1177. 

IW, Brigg’s Ferishta, Vol. IV, p. 314 

15. Shive-Charitra-Sahitya, Part VII, p. 109, 

16. Brigg’s Ferishta, p. 316. 

17. JIbid., p. 318. 

18. Busatine-Salatin, p. 403 (Hindi Edition), 

19. Brigg’s Ferishta, Vol. IV, p. 320. 

20. The Forest Edition, edited by V. S. Wakaskar, p. 22. 
21. Jti-Vretta (B. I. S. M. Shake 1840). 
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This fact is further corroborated by foreign 
travellers of those days. A Dutch traveller named Van 
Ravesteyn in the entry of 5th June 1615 in the account 
of his travel observes : 

“King Baijro (Burhan) Nisama (Nizamshah) 
was with the army. He was little more than a child 
of 9-years ; everything was governed by “Melick 
Ambar.™ 


. The Italian travellers, Pietro Delle Valla wrote in 
1623 that the reigning "Nizamshah was a child of 
twelve years of age. All these are unimpeachable 
evidence of the minority of the resigning Nizamshah. 

The Dutch records are more reliable in respect of 
the age of the minor Nizamshah, The 91 Qalami Bakhar 


.says that the two surviving children of the late Nizam- 


shah were 7 years of age in 1614 A.D. The Dutch 
records are very nearly in agreement with the 91-Qalami 
Bakhar in regard to the age of the Nizamshah. Raves- 
tyn says that “the Nizamshah was a little more than 

a child of 9 years.” The version of the Italian traveller 
appears to be-not very authentic as it is based on 


. hearsay. 


it is manifest from the foregoing discussion that 
the year 1614 A.D. was the beginning of Malik Ambar’s 
regency. The protege of Malik Ambar may be called 
Burhan Nizamshah III to distinguish him from the 
previous two Burhan Nizamshahs. Burhan Nizamshah 
Jif was alive during the famous and decisive battle of 
Batwadi. He set Randulah Khan and Farhad Khan 
from their incarceration and entertained them into his 
service.” Malik Ambar died in May 1626. He was suc- 
ceeded by his son, Fatehkhan as a Premier. However, 
he displayed no exceptional abilities possessed by his 
father. Smarting under the shackles of his regency, 
Murtaza Nizamshah III was seized with an earnest 
desire to assert his right to rule his dominion on attain- 


‘ing majority, Fatehkhan fell into evil odour with his 


royal master as he was unwilling to relax his authority 
in any way. Evidently, there could be no love lost 
between Murtaza Nizamshah IIT and Fatehkhan. With 
the help of Hamid Kham, Fateh Khan was thrown into 
prison in 1630. Fatekhan was released from his im- 
prisonment on the 18th January 1631, and restored to 
his former dignity.™ Fatehkhan revenged the insult 
done to him by murdering the king in February 1632, 
Fatekhan raised Hussain Shah III, at the age of 
years. Hussain Shah was the son of the late king” 
Shahji had crowned Hussain Shah III at Pemgiri in 
order to revive the Nizamshahi kingdom. However, in 
1636, the boy-king was taken prisoner by the Moghuls™” 

Probably, the contemporary Portuguese Records 
may embody direct references to the names and dates 
of all successors in the Nizamshahi dynasty. The Portu- 
euese Records are likely to be valuable in throwing 
light on one of the dark corners of the Nizamshahi 
history. They willl prove helpful in confirming the con- 
clusions of this brief discussion. 

V. K. Rajwade has taken it for granted that, 
Murtaza Nizaimshah and Burham Nizam wére one and 
the same person.” He advocates that the letter of 1614 





22. Malik Ambar from Dutch Records (Q.B.1.S.M,, 
Vol. XI. No. 1, p. 9). 

23. Busa-tine-Salatin, p. 444 (Hindi Edition). 

94, Jedhe Chronology (Shivaji Souvenir) p. 5. 

25. Buseatane Salatin, p. 455 (Hindi Edition). 

26. Jedhe Chronology (Shivaji Souvenir) p. 5. 

27. Introduction to Radhamedhav-vilas Champoo, p. 55. 
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referred to this discussion is incorrect. There appears 
nothing unauthentic. Foreign travellers had noticed 
that the reigning Nizamshah in 1614 A.D. onwards was 
an infant. It has-already been established that Murtaza 
Nizamshah was sufficiently grown up to look after the 
affairs of his government. It is apparent that Murtaza 
Nizamshah was a different person than Burhan Nizam- 
shah. His view can hardly be tenable in the light of © 
the high and impartial testimony of foreign travellers, 
What sounds stranger is thateProfessor J. N. Sarkar 
has also identified Murtaza Nizamshah IT with Burhan 
Nizamshah TII.™ He says that one of the. Nizamshahi. 
nobles “set, up Burhan Nizamshah (called Murtaza IL 
byt Firishtah, IY, 165)°a son of Shah Ali as king . . .” 
Perhaps, by finding the name of Burhan Nizamshah 
mentioned in connection with the battle of Bhatwadi 
in the Busatane Salatin. Prof. Sarkar has been misled 
to think he could be no other person than Murtaza III 
mentioned by Firishta. No effort has been made by the 
Jearned scholar to -establish the abovementioned 
identity. 

Wasudeo Shastri Khare ‘is perfectly right in point- 
ing out the mistake committed by Grant Duff in } ae 
following statement : 


THE MODERN RHVIEW FOR JANUARY, 1047 


“Sultan Murtaza Nizamshah II on attaining 
man’s estate was naturatly desirous of cirewmseribing 
the power of the regent, and violent and mecon- 


sistent conduct of Fatehkhan rendered this object: 


a matter of easy accomplishment.” 


One must agree with his view that Murtaza Nizam.~ 


shah II could not be in the prime of his youth in 
1629 A.D. According to him, he must have been & 
middle-aged man of not less than 34 years of age in 
1629 A.D.” He further points out that, in the Ahmad- 
nagar Gazetteer’ and in Kincaid’s History of the 
Maratha People“, the error committed by Grand Duff 
has been repeated However, Wasudeo Shastry Khare 


has failed to explain the cause of this misleading error 


“ 
a 


Li 


and to notice and point out the fact that there had ° 


been a Nizamshah in between the reigns of Murtaza 
Nizamshah IT, The statement of Grant “Duff can be 
corrected by substituting “Burhan Nizamshah ITI” for 
“Sultan Murtaza. Nizamshah IT.” The conclusions of 
the discussion may be summarised - 
table : 


Ahmad Nizam Shah (d. 1508) 


| 
Bahadur sic ona I (d. 1558): 








1 aera 
Mohmmad Abdul Kadir Ill. Hussain 
meas (d. 1565) 
ae 
VItI Ahmad J 
S/o Shah Tahir sak 2 
apparently, IV Murtaza Nizam Chand Bibi 


(6th Aug., 1595) 
deposed soon after. 


Shah T (Diwana) 
(d. 6th July, 1588) 
} 


V Miran Hussain 
Nizamshah , 1 
sideposed Apl. 30, 1589) 
Nizam Shah 
(d. Sept. 1595) 


‘to 18th Aug., 


' Raised. by Chand Bibi 


(taken 


t 
4 


[The last Nizam Shah was set up by Shahji at 
was taken prisoner by the Moghuls after May, 1636] 


28, ‘Six Ju N, Sarkar, House of Shivaji, p. 34. 
29. The History of the Marathas, Vol. I, p. 45. 
30. @Q.B.1.S.M., Vol. I, No. 1, Ps 135 
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(d. April 18, 1595) 
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2 2: 
IX Ibrahim X Bahadur VI Ismail 





"2 ea eT ra 
Qasim XI Shah Ali Mohmimad 
(1600-1) Baquir . 
| 
: XIT- Ali 
8B (Murtaza Nizamshah II) 
VII Burhan (After 1601-1614). 


Nizam Shah II | 
XIII Burhan Nizam 
Shah IIE 
- (1614-1631) 


| 
XIV Hussain 
Nizam Shah II 


(about Nizam Shah 
(imprisoned 1633) - 


Nov. 1595 (deposed « 
May 26, 
1600) 1591) 
prisoner). 


Pemgiri. His name was Murtaza Nizam Shah III, who 





31. Ahmednagar Gazetteer, p. 396. 
32. History of the Maratha People, Vol. I, pp. “In. 312. 
33. Q.B.L5.M., Vol. I, No 1, p. 13. 
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os LONGEST AND EARLIEST BRAHMI INSCRIPTION 
IN CHHATTISGARE 


By L. P, PANDEYA > 


Tr is. little known -to the educated gentry of C. P. and © 


E. S. A., that in the forest region of the so-called 
backward and land-locked Feudatory areas in Chhattis- 
garh, are hidden the inscriptional sources of ancient 
history of India and its great and glorious past. 


Gunji rock-inscription of about 200 B.C., in the 
Sakti State, is one of such .outstanding importance. Tt 
contains a ‘document of India’s agricultural prosperity 
and religious spirit blended together. It records the 
gifts of 1,000 cows to Brahmans. 


This interesting inscription was first brought . 
light by Rai Bahadur Dr. (then Mr.) Hiralal, B.A., 
1902, when he was an E.A.C. in Bilaspur, C. P., to hich 
district the State of Sakti eeorraphically belongs. 
Although H. Conson’s Progress Report,’ 1904, refers to 
it, and the inscription was examined by an officer of 
the Archaeological Survey of India on 17-2-1904?, the 
notices as published in Departmental Reports and in 
C.P. Inseription, betray complete lack of proper and 

creliable study and interpretation of the record. Who is 

‘responsible for such an imaginary description of the 
epigraph—far removed from the main theme and pur- 
pose for which it owned its very existence ? 


For the last 40 years, the publication of the full 
text of this Jong. long inscription has remained un-done. 
Nothing 
epigraph on scientific lines. 


So far as the inscription has been deciphered, 16 1s 
beyond doubt that it records the gifts of 1,000 cows to 


. Brahmans. As we find -ayqgeq sin: three places in the 


record, we can take that three different gifts, each of 
1,000 cows were made by two Amatyas or Ministers for 
Agriculture, once in the 5th regnal year of a mighty 
ruler named Sri “Kumara-vara-datta-sri_ and twice in 


the Sth regnal year of the same king. The huge rock,. 


containing. ‘the record, is by the side of a spring forming 
a pool of water called Damau-Dahra, within the area Of 
Gunji village, from which the inscription derives its 
name. This pool of water was in all probability the 


EVANS ( sanfae ) of the inscription where 
the gifts seem to have been made. The AAR 


mentions one sacred place of pilgrimage in Kosala 
(South Kosala) by this name and it can safely be 
identified with Gunji and its pool of water, close to 
which, the inscription is incised on a rock at the foot 
of a hill. I have referred to this in my note published 
in the Mahakosala Hustorical Society’s Papers, Vol, Uu 
(1937), Appendix page 11. 


Some portions from the text are given below: 
Line Ist 


ran TUTE UTUEN EEN WEDNUTUVETINE NU UVUC CU nTT UC VaCUTC VENUE Eo enti Le Tat eet 


1 Conson’s Pregress Report 1904, page 
2Conson’s Diary of Tour, during 1903. 1004. 


has “been done in the interval to edit the. 


faa at wnadl wat gare at za fate ( avzaet 
ara 1) dast gaa & ada ge ass vw fead 
Gaqat oth, aarady sa fat (err chet) 
waqaa soa ( saraqeat-seaa 2 ) 
Line 2nd 
Tes ma gia (wa 2) aaa aa STATA 
XX X Baa, esata, aafaawa adldl-qaaa 


aaa aq aaaeurgaaatia x x 
Line 8rd. 


aaa wage 


(Here begins the 2nd gift of 1,000 cows). 
3rd line continues 


Aaq Gast od « firs aa wd ¢ fase 2 fads 


Wager By aarata ( seuss 2) aaa aosaata 


Here is the 8rd gift 
Line 4th 


seReaA BT TATA Maa Bo | 
There is no clue to find out who this ggqzor Awa 


was and when he reigned in this part of Mahakosala. 
Scholars, who have studied the letters and alphabet 
(characters) of the record, opine that it cannot be 
earlier than 200 B.C. and later than 100 A.D. 

About 1905, some scholars had read the name of 
this king as Kumar Vasani®, but this name Kumar 
Vasant, too, is.equally unknown to scholars, 

Now a word about the gift of 1,000 cows (go-sahas- 
ram). In the Mahabharata and other Puranas, gifts of 
1,000 cows ave referred to and the Brahmans, to whom 
such gifts were miade, utilised them in ‘nation-building’ 
work of yarious kinds. These Brahmans were then seats 
and centres of learning and cultures and in miniature 
served the purposes of residential universities of the 
present-day civilised world. They were responsible for 
the bedily growth, mental devclopment and sound 
health of the band of students under every Kulapate 
or Vice-Chancellor and in every Gurukula or Univer- 
sity. As selfless and cultured deaders of the people and 
as messengers of peace and good-will, these. Brahmans 
used to be the guiding forces in the country and in its 
proper and lawful administration. Such pious and 
liberal gifts to them were a State concern in the 
interest of the public ‘and prosperous government. 
Bestowal of such gifts added to the prosperity and 
enlightenment of the public and was something like a 
bounden duty of the Department of Health, Education 
and Agriculture of any progressive government in the 
land. 


3 Vide C.Ps Gazetters: “Cho: ttisgark Feudatory States” 
by E. A. De Britt 1.C.S., p vi. Contents IL 1909 and 
liscriptions in the C.P.’s and Berar by Rai Bahadur Hira- 
lal, B.A., 1932, Secord edition, p. 180. 
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TRANSFORMATION OF SIKHISM: By Str 
Gokul Chand Narang. Second edition. New Book So- 
ciety, Lahore. 1945. Pp. 396. Price Rs. 6-4. 


This is the second edition of a book which was 
oviginally published in 1912. The author has added, in 
vhis raw edition, a short life-sketch of Maharaja Ranjit 
Singh and a brief account of the later and more recent 
activities of the Sikh community. 


The book has no claim to be regaided as a scholarly . 


work based on original research, and this is ‘frankly 
acknowledged by the author. His general views are also 
marred by a very imperfect acquaintance with the history 
of India (outside the Punjab). Most of his theories and 
assumptions at the beginning of Chapter I would be hardly 
accepted by any. In order to explain the later trans. 
formation of Sikhism he starts with the dictum that 
“inspiration for all great movements comes from religion, 
As an illustration of this he points out that “even the mild 
and tender religion of Buddha led to the establishment” 
of the most glorious Maurya Empire. Even an amateur 
student of Indian history should have known that 
Buddhism was the cause, not of the. establishment, but 
probably of the downfall of that mighty empire. It is 
absolutely untrue to say that “nowhere in the world has 
the relation of political movement to religion been so close 
as in India.” Sivaji cid not found his empire, as the 
author believes, “by rousing the religious spirit of thte 
people and by proclaiming himself the champion of 
Hinduism.” 

it would be difficult to agree with the author that 
after centuries of political subjection Guru Nanak was 
the first to raise his voice against tyranny and oppression 
and that Ae chose religious revival as the only way 0% 
saving Hindu community, as neither “constitutional agita. 
tion mor active resistance” against the ruling authority 
was feasible. Gura Nanak nvas one of the illustrious band 
of medteval saints and preachers who sought to purify 
decadent Hinduism by means of rationality, devotion and 
genuine spiritual fervour, and it would be unhistorical 
to construe their endeavour as a means of political uplift 
of the Hindu nation or any community in India. Some 
other assertons of the author are also very questionable: 
for example, the statement, repeated several times, that 
“Hinduism had adopted the doctrine of incarnation from 
Jainism.” Nor could we agrve with his view that thr 
evils of Hinduism were due to “accrations it had received 
from Buddhism and Jainism.” 

But these wrong generalisas'ons and unhistorical 
statements apart. thi: book gives a lucid and interestirig 
account of the origin and growth of the Sikhs, The 
transformation of th's community from a peaceful reli? 
gious sect into a fighting class which struck terror into 
the hearts of the Mugkals and the British alike is one 
of the great romances of Indian history. The author has 
traced! this ‘greet change in a continuous narrative, which, 


—Enprror, The Modern Review, - 


though a thrice told tale, never ceases to be fascinating 


to an Indian reader. The story has not only an academic 
interest, but also a practical value, and the author has 
delineated it in simple and graceful style. We see, as if 
through a kaleidoscope, the horrors of religious perse- 
cution, calling forthi in return a spirit of revenge which 
evokes martial ardour and organisation. It leads, during 
the thirty yeairs following the death of Aurangzeb, to 
periodical outbursts of frenzy on both sides causing 
massacre, rapine, and arson on scale which reminds us 
of the Thirty Years’ War in Europe. The collapse of the 
Mughal Empire before the onslaught of Nadir Shah gave 
ay opjportunity to the Sikhs to free themselves from the 
hated yoks of the Mughals. But they formed a congeries 
of misls (groups), not a united community, far less a 
stable nation. Their military skill and prowess, great 
as it was, found its scope only in fighting among them- 
selves and conquering neighbouring principalities. After 
more than half a century of such inglorious warfare, 
Ranjit Singh, leader of one of the misls, combined them 
all into a powerful state. For a peroid of about forty 
years the Sikhs enjoyed the blessings of a ‘united state 
under his strong personality. But his death revived the 
old feud and jealousy among the chiefs which paved the 
way for the British conquest. But for a brief interlude, 
the Sikhs Wave been disunited bands of martial com- 
munities whose deecls of prowess and heroism were not 
matched by -sounid statesmanship and nation-building 
capacity. ‘ 

Such is the story that Sir Gokul Chand has unfolded 
to us in easy flowing style and with sustained’ interest. 
(The Sikhs of today are more united than in recent past, 
but Sir Gokul Chand points out that it is too late, and 
they can never again hope to dominate the Punjab. In 
his opinion “the best days of the Khalsa are altogether 
behind them”. In these democratic days the number 
counts and “the chances of the sword carving once more 
the Khalsa’s way to glory are extremely remote.” This 
brings us clangerously near to modern politics, and we 
may conclude this review by drawing attention to the 
somewhat curious ‘Foreword’ of the book by Sir Jogendra 
Singh in which he. finds fault with the author for h's 

divided loyalties” (b:tween Hinduism and Sikhism) and 

wonlders that Sir Gokul Chand ,“has not himself become 
the apostle of Sikhism and followed the road which would 
lead India to the pinnacle of power.” 


R. C. MAJUMDAR. 


CONSTRUCTIVE PROGRAMME : ITS MEAN- 
ING AND PLACE: By M. K. Gandhi. Navajivan 
Publishing House, Ahmedabad. Second edition, Dec. 
1945. Pp. 82. Price six annas. 


This is am enlarged edition of the book which 
Gandhiji first placed before the country in 1941. In it 
a few moire items have been addled, so that the toral now 
reaches eighteen. The items at present are: Communal 
Unity, Removal of Untouchability, Prohibition, Khadi, 


| 
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Other Village Industries, Village Sanitation, New or Basic 
Education, Adult Education, Women; Education in Health 
and Hygiene, Provincial Languages, National Language, 
Economie Equality, Kisans, Labour, Adivasis, Lepers anid 
Students. At the end comes a short discussion on the 
relation between Civil Disobedience and Constructive 
Work. / 

It has to be borne in mind that the above list does 
not exhaust all that people can do for the sake of national 
reconstruction; they are illustrative of what can be taken 
wp all over India. Workers have therefore to add to the 
list according to the particular problems amd opziortunilies 
offered by local circumstances. 


TO WOMEN : By Anuit Kaur. Navajivan Publish- 
ung House, Ahmedabad. 1945. Pp. 32. Price six annas. 


i 

Rajkumari Amrit Kaur ascribes in this booklet some 

portiong of national service which women can specially 

take up in our country. Her suggestions are practical, 

and should prove helpful to all those irterested in real 
social service, 


CONSTRUCTIVE PROGRAMME FOR STU- 
DENTS : By S. N. Agarwal. Padma Publicatoons Lid., 
Bombay. Pp. 66. Price Re. 1. 


Principal Agarwal has described ‘slaborately in this 
pamphlet a few of the items of Gandhiji’s Constructive 
Programme for the benefit of the student commumty. He 
has not only given practical directions but has also des- 
cribed the logical basis of Ganidlyian Economics here and 
there in the book. A set of questions is also given at the 
end with the nelp of which students can gain a first- 
hand kniowledge of the country’s economic edndition, We 
hope thy book will become popular with the student 
community. - 

A SHEAF OF GANDHI ANECDOTES: By G. 
Ramchandran. Hind Kzrtabs Publishers. 267 ‘Hornby 
Road, Bombay. Pp. 56. Price Re. 1-4. 


+ This is a delightful collection of anecdotes regard- 
ing Gandhiji. The author is one of the most well-known 
Congress workers of South India, and has had the 
advantage of inltimate association with Gandkiji extend- 
ing over a long number of years, He writes from per- 
sonal expenience, and in a style which is at once chaste 
and without any undue embellishments. Readers will 
enjoy the many-sided character of Gandhi nevealed by 
these anecdotes. 
: NIRMAL KUMAR BOSE. 
DISTRIBUTION OF MUSLIMS IN THE POPU- 
LATION OF INDIA 1941: By P. C. Mahalanobis, 
FURS. Pp. 6 with a map in eight colours, Statistical 


a 


ek ublishing Society, Calcutta. Price not mentioned. 


Tt is well-known that the Muhammadans form the 
vast bulk of the people in North-Western and a portion 
of North-Eastern India. With Mr. Jinniah’s re-iterated 
demancs of Pakistan; with the grouping of Provinces 
according to the Cabinet Mission’s plan; with thie Consti- 
tuent Assembly for India sitting, the questions such as, 
in what areas the Muhammadans are in a majority, 
whether such areas are contiguous te each other, etc., 
assume a new imiportance. 


Mr. P. C. Makalanobis F. R. S., the well-known’ 


statistician——India’s representative on the U. N. O. 
Commission—has prepared a map of India in eight colours. 

A study of the Map is not only interesting politically, 
but reveals several facts which are often overlooked. Over 
njore than two-thirds of India the colour is scarlet-red 
(where the Muhammachns are 12.5 per cent. and below). 
It is only in Eastern Bengal and the trans-Sutlej areas 
that they are in a majority. The Muslim Leaguers and 
their friends talk glibly of Hindu-Muslim parity at the 
Centre and of Pakistan and Bangisthan &c., but one has 


simply to look at the uiap to appreciate the preposterous 
nature of their demand. | ne 
Even a cursory study of the map: reveals many intoreal- 


ing and important facts, such as that the proportion of © 


the Muhammadans is about twice greater north of the 
Ganges along the foot-hills of the Himalayas than south 
of it; that the same phenomena are ob-erved along the 
banks of the Brahmaputra; that if the Nizam’s continion 
the proportion is greater in the Marathawara than in 
Telingana &c, 

We have recalculated about 5 per cemt. of the per- 
e@entage figures as given and found ikem to be generally 
correct; but there are errors. For example, the percentage 
of Muslims in Hyderabad is shown as 12.8; it should 
be 12.2. The value of the letter-press would have 


« increased if Divisional totals were added; axl percentages 


by Divisions have been given. The colouring in the map 
is pro-Muhammacan. For example, the percentage of 
Muslims is given in this accompanying Isiter-press as 76.4: 
but so far as the colouning goes Western Kashmir is 
given a shade which shows Muslim percentage to be 
“87% and above’, If it be urgpd that it is intended to 
show the distinction between Kashmir Proper and 
Jammu then our complaint is, Jammu is given a sliade 
deeper than the percentage of Muslims warrant. Jrom 
the shad‘ng‘or colouring one would infer that the per- 
centage of Muslims is above 75; but actually it is a little 
over 61—and the colouring shlould) have been two shades 
lighter. Further the map seems to be drawn on a Pro- 
jection whicki shows the higher latitudes, where the 
Muhammadans are in a majority, much larger than they 
keally are. Such a map should be diawn on av equal- 
area projections 

‘ihere are also a few errors and misprints. Mayur. 
bhanj is shown as a Bangal State. But the Bengal 
jensus Tables for 1941 do not include it. The number- 
ing of the States in Rajputana is faulty: one fails to 
understand why there should be 2 scries beginning with 1, 
Sikkim is shown as “IKKIM”; Charkhari is shown as 
“Charkher”; Changbhakar is shown as “Changlehakar” &c. 
Re. After all ‘that may be said by way of exiticism, it is 
a very useful publication and a timely one. The Govern- 
ment of India should furnish members of the Constituent 
Assemply with a copy ‘of it; and our pubkic men and 
journalists should each one of them arm themselves with 
a copy both for study and ready reference. 


° J. M. DATTA. 
BENGALI 


JATI-BAIRA or Our National Consciousness : By 
Shri Jogeshchandra Bagal. With an introduction by Dr. 
Shyamaprasad Mookerji. Published by Messrs. 8, K. 
Mitra & Brothers, 12 Narikel Bagan Lane, Calcutta. 
1946. Price Rs. 8. 

’ The growth of national consciousness 


may be 
exclusive or inclusive inj its nature. 


The idea of nation- 


hood may be the slow but almost spontaneous outcome, - 


the inevitable result, of the ldéve of one’s fellow-beings 
placed in our immediate surroundings; it may also he 
due to the clash and conflict with an alien: nation. Jati- 
baira or racial antagonism js thr novel title under which 
Shrijut Jogesh Chandra Bagal has developed the theme 
of the growth of nationalism in Bengal, in’ 13 - chapters 
anid 4 important appendices covering 224 pages. He has 
marshalled historical information, culled from various 
sources and detailed in a highly interesting way. The 
Wahabi movement, the tenancy troubles and legislation, 
the indigo planters. and their oppression, the bent of 
Indian education seen from the politician’s viewpoint— 
that topics like these have been brought: together and 
presented to the Bengali reader in an} easy style and 
connected manner is a credit to the author. ‘This is 
altogether an instructive book ‘on some aspects of the 
influenas of the West on Bengal, P. R, SEN, 


4 
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VICHAR AUR ANUBHUTI: By Prof. Nagendra, 
x A. Pradipa Karyalaya, Moradabad, Pp, 166, Price 
s. 8, “ 


The author is one of the front-rank critics in. the 
present-day Hindi literature. In eighteen short chapters 
which comprise his present work, he has held up 2 
mirror to the minds of some of our leading playwrights, 
poets, novelists, short-story wrilers and erities of today 
like Prasad, Guleriji, Mabadevi and Agneya, and also 
to the ideologies and adventures in literary forms of 
the younger and progressive artists of the pen. Prot. 
Nagendras dramatic touch in the treatment of thus 
otherwise abstruse subject bas considerably helped the 
jatter in betoming easily and enjoyably illuminating. 
Vichar Aur Anubhutt is an intriguing study in the sow 
as well as in the synthesis of Thought and Experience 
as these touch the consciousness of a creative literary 


~ artist. 
G. M. 


AHMEDABAD KI SHAHADAT : Compiled and 
published by Seva Sangh, Mandvis’ Pole, Ahmedabad. 
Price fe. 1, 


This heautifully printed and illustrated brochure 
containing pictures and brief lite-sketches of the brave 
sons and daughters of India who laid down their lives 
for the cause of the country during the mass upheaval 
of August, 1942,-in and near Ahmedabad, is a commend- 
able publication to keep ihe memory wf our martyrs alive. 
The reproduction of Hindustani couplets on some pages 
is far from satisfactory, perhaps for want of time, 


M. 5. SENGAR. 


- GUJARATI 


(1) ACHARYA ANAND SHANKAR DHRUVA 
ar aa GRANTH : Paper cover. Pp. 445 + 4. Price 
s. &. : 


(2) GRANTH ANI] GRANTHAKAR, Vol. IX, 
Aa aia : Paper cover. Pp. 128+ 104-+148. Price 
$3: 


(3) GUJARATNA PANCH MAHAL ZILLANA 
BHILO : By Pandurang Govind Vanikar. Paper cover. 
Pp. 212. Price Rs. 8. 


(4) GUJARATNO SANSKRITIC ITIBAS, ISLAM 
YUGA, Vol. I (parts l and 2): By Ratnamanirao 
Bhimrao Jote. B.A, Paper cover. Pp, 292, Price Rs. 4. 


(5) MADHYA KALIN GUJARATINI SAMAJ 
STHITI: By Ramilal Chunilal Modt. Paper cover. 
1948. Pp. 94. Price Re, 1-4. 


(6) ARCHAEROLOGY AND ANCIENT INDIAN 
. HISTORY: By Dr. Hiranand Shastri. Paper cover. 
Pp. 107. Price Rs. 8. 


(7) ABHIDHARMA: By Dharmanand Kosambi. 
Faper gover. Pp. 86. Price Rs. 2. | 


(8) HANSAULI: By K. EK. Shastri. Paper cover. 
Pp. 110. Price Re, 1-8. 

The late Dr. H. B. Dhruva was a scholar of all- 
India reputation and tributes have been paid to. his 
work from all over India from Panditji Madan Mohan 
Malaviya and Kshiti Mohan Sen to his humblest pupil 
in this memorial yolume. Malaviyaji wanted a scholar 
and an administrator as Pro-Vice-Chancellor of the 
Benares Hindu University and Gandhiji gave him Dr. 
Dhruva, The choice was amply justified and the Univer- 
sity rapidly assumed an importance in the academic field 
which has gone on increasing under the rules of 
administration found by him. His name is revered in 


Section ig called Gujarati section, It 
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Gujarat as an Acharya, The memorial volume contains . 
Gontributions in several languages of India though the 
is a sobolarly | 
production perpetuating Dr, Dhruya’s achievements. 

The publication of that excellent series, Books and 
Authors, was interrupted by the death of its projector 
the late Mr. Hiralal Parekh. It was brought up to the 
eighth volume. The present one is the ninth and besides 
continuing short biogiaphical notices of about 150 dead 
and living Guarati writers, contains an extended review 
of the state of Gujarati literature between 1937 and | 
1941 and an article on the spelling 6f Gujarati words. 
The three editors, all well-known writers, Chuuilal 
Shah, Bachubhai Ravat, and K. K. Shastri, deserve 
Sincere praise for their arduous labours, 

The Bhils of Panch Mahal are aborigines and 


forest-dwellers. A. V. Thakkar Bapa has started a Bhil 


Seva-Mandal for improving the dife of these primitive 
inhabitants of Gujarat and the Mandal is twenty-one 
years old. Mr. Vanikar, the compiler of this volume, 
is a life member of the Mandal and lives with the - 
Bhils. This interesting book gives in short and in simple 
language each and every aspect of their social, domes- 
tic and agricultural life and should rank with the 
works of Verrier Elwin on the life of the Gonds and 
the Baigas. There was no such detailed work on this 
subject in Gujarati till now. The fourth publication is 
the cultural history of Gujarat during the rule of the 
Muslims over the province. Mr. Ratnamanirao is a 
practised writer so. far as the history of Gujarat is 
concerned and in compiling the puesent work, he has ex- 
hausted every available source, for documenting 
his conclusions, in old Gujarati, Persian, Arabic, « 
Sanskrit, Ardha-Magadhi, etc. Beginning with ,the 
pre-historic age, he has summarised history right up to 
the beginning and middle of the Muslim rule. It is a 
yaiuable. historical work. 

Hemchandra, who flourished in the thirteenth 
century of the Vikram Era (V.I. 1145-1229) was. a 
gigantic ‘historical and literary figure in medieval 
Gujarat..One out of his many literary productions is 
the Dwayashraya, (Prakrit and Sanskrit). It is a mine 
of information in many aspects and Mr. Ramlal Modi, 
with ‘this keen sense of research; has delved out of the 
mine, very interesting pieces of information about the 
state of society’ existing then. Building of cities, food 
grains and other articles of consumption, dress, holl- 
days, superstition amd a lot of other things are des- 
eribed, and chapter and verse quoted in support, ‘lo 
the student of comparative history of the structure of 
society, this work should prove a great deal. 

Dr. Hiranand Shastri lectured to the students of 
the Research’ and Post-Graduate Department of the 
Sosiety on his pét subject Archaeology and Ancient 
Indian History. They were delivered in English and 
have therefore been printed in English. They furnish 
a iand-mark in the path of this .somewhat difficult. 
subject. ‘. 

Dr. Dharmanand Kosambi delivered a series of a 
few lectures on Abhidharma to the Post-Graduate 
Students of the Society and they have been reprinted 
in book form. They are greatly enlightening and pro- 
vide very important information on the part of 
Buddhist'e religion. . The Society was very fortunate 
in securing the help of the well-known authority 
of international repute on all that relates to Buddha 
and Buddhism. . 

Hansauli is a poem, written in old Gujarati by 
Asait Naik (Vikrama Samvat 1417). Asa*t was a non- 
Jain. Another poem on the same subiect written 
by a Jain Sadhu Marisundar at Idar in VS. 1621, and 
ealled Hansauli Purba Katha is printed along with this 
poem, for purposes of comparison. The present publica- 
tion contains the base-text of the’ poem, with variants . 
from other editions, Mr, Shastri’s work is both scholarly ° 
and’ valuable, 

K. M, J, 


THE. MIRACLE MAN WITH UNRIVALLED POWER 


India’s Greatest Astrologer & Tantrik-Yogi 


RAJ JYOTISHI, JYOTISH-SHIROMAN! PANDIT RAMESH 
CHANDRA BHATTACHARYYA, JYOTISHARNAV, M.R.A.S. (London) 
of International fame; President—World-Renowned All-India Astro- 
logical & Astronomical Society. (HSTD. 1907, A.D.) 


He is the only Astrologer in India who first predicted the 
Allies Victory in the present world war on 3rd. Sept., 1939 within. 
4 hours the very day of the declaration of war which was duly 
communicated to and acknowledged by the Secretary of State for India, 
the Viceroy and the Governor of Bengal and who is also the consulting 
Astrologer of the Eighteen Ruling Chiefs of India. 7 

It is well-known that the Astrological predictions of this great 
scholar, his wonderful methods of redressing the pernicious influence 
of evil stars, his power to bring success in complicated law-suits and also. to cure 
incurable diseases are really uncommon. 

Many Ruling Chiefs of India, High Court Judges, Commissioners of Divisions, 
Advocate-Generals, Nawabs, .Rajas, Maharajas, etc., and: also many reputed personalities 
of the world (of England, America, Australia, Africa, China, Japan, etc.) have given 
many unsolicited testimonials of the great Pandit’s wonderful powers. * 


A FEW OPINIONS AMONGST THOUSANDS, , 

_His Highness The Maharaja of Athgarh says :—“I have been astonished at the superhuman power of 
Panditji. He is a great Tantrik.’” Her Highness The Dowager 6th Maharani Saheba of Tripura State says :— 
“I am feeling wonder at the marvellous Tantrik work and excellent efficacy of his Kavachas. He is no 
doubt a great peradnage with miraculous power. The Hon'ble Chief Justice of Calcutta High Court Sir 
Manmatha Nath Mukherji, Kt., says :—“The wonderful power of calculation and talent of Sriman Ramesh 
Chandra is the only possible outcome of a great father to a like son.”...The Hon’ble Maharaja of Santosh 
& Ex-President of the Bengal Legislative Council, Sir Manmatha Nath Roy Choudhury, Kt., says :—On 
seeing my son, his prophecy about my future is true to words. He is really a great. Astrologer with extra- 
ordinary power.” The Honourable Justice Mr. B. K. Roy of Patna High Court says :—“At a glance on me, 
he began to disclose my mental thoughts and he predicted marvellously many things. He is really a great 
personage with super-natural power.” The Hon'ble ‘Minister, Govt. of Bengal, Raja Prasanna Deb Raikot 
says :—The wonderful power of calculation and Tantrik activities of Panditji on several occasions have 
struck me with greatest astonishment. Really he is unique in his line.” The Hon'ble Justice 
Mr. 5S. M. Das, of Keonjhar State High Court, says :—‘Panditji has bestowed the life of my dead 
son. I have never seen in my life sucha great Tantrik-Yogi.” Mr. J. A. Lawrence, Osaka, Japan, writes :— 
“IT was getting good results from your Kavacha and all my family were passing a different life since I 
started wearing.’ Mr. Andre Tempe, 2724, Popular Ave., Chicago, Illinois, U. 5. America :—“I have 
purchased from you several Kavachas on two or three different occasions. They all proved satisfactory.” 
Mrs. F, W. Gillespie, Detroit, Mich.,, U. S. America s—“I am wearing your apecial Dhanada Talisman 
and so far my luck has been with me a great deal better than in the past.’ Mr. K. Ruchpaul, Shanghai, 
China :—“Everything you foretold in writing is taking place with surprising exactness.” Mr. Issac Mumi 
Eita, Govt. Clerk & Interpreter in Deachang, West Africa :—‘I had orderd some Talismans from you that 
had rendered me wonderful service.” My. B. J. Fernando, Proctoz, 8S. C., & Notary Public, Colombo, 
Ceylon :—“I got marvellous effects from your Kavachas. I have had transactions with you almost every 
year for the last 20 years for about Rupees three thousand.” Etc., ete. and many others. 


Persons who have lost all hopes are strongly advised to test the powers of the Pandiiji. 


WONDERFUL TALISMANS (Guaranteed). In case of failure, Money refunded. 


DHANADA KAVACHA OR THE ROTHSCHILD TALISMAN.-Its wearer earns immense 
wealth with little struggling and it fulfills the desires without fail. Lakshmi resides at his house and gives 
him son, fame, vast wealth, long life, all-round prosperity in life. It will give even a beggar the wealth of a 
king (as written in Tantra), Price Rs. 7-10. Special and capable of giving immediate effects Rs. 29-11. 


BAGALAMUKHI KAVACHA.—To overcome enemies it is unique. The wearer gets promotion 
in services and succeeds in pleasing higher officials. In winning in civil or criminal suits itis unparalleled, 
This is also a preventive to any accident or danger. Price Rs. 9-2. Special and capable of giving imme- 
diate eftects Rs. 34-2, (The Bhowal Kumar, winner of the Sensational Bhowal Case, wore this Kavacha). 


MOHINI KAVACHA,.—Enables:arch foes to become friends and friends more friendly, Rs. 11-8. 
Special Rs. 34-2, 


ALL-INDIA ASTROLOGICAL & ASTRONOMICAL SOCIETY (Regd.) 
( The. Biggest, Most Reliable and Oldest Astrological Society in India and the-Far East ). 
Head Office :—105 (M.R.), Grey Street, “‘ Basanta Nivas” (Sri Sri: Nabagraha & Kali Temple) Calcutta, 
Consuliation hours :-—H. O. 8-30 A.M.—11-30 A.M., B.O. 5 P.M.—?7 P.M. Phone: B. B. 3685. 
Branch Office:—47, Dharamtola Street, (Wellesley Junction), Calcutta. . . . . Phone: Cal. 5742, 
LONDON OFFICE:—Mr,. M. A, CURTIS, 7-A, Westway, Raynes Park, London. 
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BENGAL COTTOR 
CULTIVATION € MILLS °LTB. 


Regd. Office: Grosvenor House, 21, Old Court House Street, Calcutta. 


Dividend Paid 
 MAROH 1942: — 15% 





Garden 1943 — 10. Mill 
Bengal Cotton Estate 1944 — 10% SONARPUR 
Tripura , 1945 — 10% (B. & A. Rly.) 


(FIXED DEPOSITS ACCEPTED 
For 3 years — — @ _ 7}/2% 


DLANTERS’ SYNDICATE Ltd., 
Managing Agents. 





YOUR MONEY IS AT MTS BE BEST 


WHEN INVESTED IN OUR. 


"FIXED DEPOSITS 


Rates of Interest 








1 Year ae BY/2% 7 Years “ae sae ita 
2 Years — we 4 8 Years ve Bo 
3&4 Years  .... 4'/4% 9 Years ae 51/4%o 


5&6 Years... 41 /n% 10 Years 51/2% 


It is Safe, Sound & Profitable 


BENGAL SHARE DEALERS 


SYNDICATE LTD. 





“SHARE DEALERS’ HOUSE,” CALCUTTA. 
= Phones: Cal. 1464—65. 


¢ 
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India’s Role in Refashioning of World 


The following address delivered by Pandit 
Nehru at the Convocation of the Caleutta 
‘University is reproduced from The Hindustan 
Review: 


We stand all over the world—in Asia, in India— 

facing extraordinary crisis in human affairs. We read 
about critical situation arising in political, economic and 
other domains, we read about wars and disasters and also 
thie possibility of coming wars. Nevertheless if you have 
the same feeling about all these as I have, it seems to 
me that there has been hardly any time in the coury3 
of history when humanity has faced sucki an enormous 
possibility of changes and conditions as we face to-day, 
possibly the whole structure of human life will be changed, 
maybe also the structure of human mind to some extent. 
I want you to consider our problems with this back- 
ground that there are bound to be enormous political 
and economic changes all over the world; If one thing 
a iS certain it is this that the political and economic struc- 
’ “ture of the world which Has Jed to so many disasters 
‘during the last quarter of a century has failed. If it 
does not change completely it will fail again and again. 
There must be a refashioning of the whole structure if 
we are to prevent war and have peace. But if that 
refashioning is still based on the old structure—political 
or economic—inevitably it is bound to fail. 

The history of the period between the two big wars 
is a record of these failures. True, people tried and 
tried honestly and earnestly to solve the problems of the 
age, but always on the basis of the political and economic 
structure which kad continued and which they wished to 
continue. The strange thing is that in spite of this tre- 
mendous disaster there is not sufficient realisation of 

‘the fact that these disasters are due to a political and 
economic structure which kas failed, 


SprmiruaL CRIsis 


While I speak to you about political and economic 
matters, I do feel that the crisis of to-day is something 
deeper than that—call it psychological, call it spiritual 
if you like, somethinig in the spirit of man himself. It 
seems to me that the world is going through a deep sPititual 
crisis, not in the narrow veligious meaning of the word 
—[ am not a man of religion, you knew—but in a larger 
_sense. All of us whether as individuals or as groups of 
as nations, or taking humanity as a whole, have to face 
that crisis. What the outcome of that crisis will be J 
do not know. 
transformation of the human race which seems to me to 
be overdue. That is a big question about which I have 


little competence to speak to you. It is for you to realise,. 


especially the young among you, that we stand on the 
verge of great happenings which may lead either to disaster 
or to a new and brighter phase of human existence. 

If we look back to our history we find that some 
hundreds of years ago a change came when Europe, which 
is a little outgrowth of Asia, began to play an increasing 
part in its affairs. Then it began to play an aggressive 
part in the history of Asia. The scene of world events 
shifted to Europe during the last two hundreds years or 


4 


Out of this crisis is coming that great _ 


in) 





so. In the last 200 years. Europe played a prominent 
part im world history not merely by force of arms but by 
virtue of its thought, its science and many other factors. 
Undoubtedly Asia went down or ceased to play any effect- 
ive part in the world history because of theelack of those 
qualities in Asia. Asia became utterly static, unmoving, 
unchanging or at anly rate ceased thinking in terms of 
changes. 
Asta On ASCENDANCY 


What do we find happening to-day? The centre of 
world events is now shifting from Europe to other parts 
of the world, to America certainly, and partly to Asia, 
though the process in this respect is slower. In future 
both the seats of trouble as well as progress are going 
to be more and more in Asia. Europe to-day is a shattered 
continent with many valiant peoples in it. Most of the 
countries in Europe from the point of view of fall in 
hirth rate alone are likely to be hardly aggressive in 
future. On the other hand, Asia is gradually and fairly 
rapidly coming back to what it was some hundreds of 
years ago. fTixactly what shane it will take I do not 
know. I am not thinking im terms of military power. 
Because we have arrived at a stage when if countries 
continue to think in terms of mplitary power they are 
likely to destroy themselves completely. Some solution 
other than that of military might has got to be found, 
So I am thinking in terms of vital energy that takes 
possession of people and pushes them on and then the 
people begin to develop in all the various departments 
of life and human activities. I feel in India and in a 
large part of Asia we lost that vitality which we possessed 
long ago in an abundant measure. I believe we are 
regaining that vitality. Asia is going to play a big part 
in the future of world affairs and I believe certainly India 
will play a very big part. 


Inp1a Isonarep sy Britisu 

One of the principal zesults of the coming of the 
British in Isdia was the cutting off of India almost com- 
pletely from our neighbours in Asia. We were isolated. 
India for thousands of years had numerous contacts with 
all those countries. We went away from Asian countries 
nearer to Britain. That was an extraordinary thing. Thiat 
produced all manner of other results, especially in the 
way of our thinking. 
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Again we see now a big transformation and change 
happening, and that is we are developing our old contacts 
with the Asian countries. That shows how the new 
situation is gradually developing. India, by virtue of 
her geographical position, is intimately connected with 
the whole Indian Ocean region, with South-East Asia, 
with ‘Australia, New Zealand and right up_to the Persian 
Gulf and the countries on the western side. 

From the point of view of strategy and defence, -no 
defence system for this area can be built up unless India 
is the centre. Without India you cannot properly defend 
South-East Asia, or without the co-operation of India you 
cannot defend the western part of the Indian Ocean 
region. India is so strategically situated that every system 
of defence must be based in India. 


* Narure or Our Frerpom 


All manner of arguments arises about the nature of 
our freedom, about Dominion Status. Independence and 
the rest. They are words which may have a lot of mean- 
ing or none at all. The point “is. that India has been 
looked upon as a mother country by Lier neighbours, 
influencing very greatly nearly the whole. of Asia. Even 
now many of these countries look up to India culturally 
as their. mother country. So the position of India can 
never be that of an appendage to any other country. 
Now it is a subject country. But as soon as it moves 
out of the orbit of subiéction immediately it jumps into 
a new orbit not only of independence but. in a sense, to 
the former intimate relationship with all the countries 
round about it. You cannot compel India to choose her 
friends. It is for India to choose her friends. It is for 
India finally to decide what her future :world outlook 
or foreign policy should be, and of course internal policy. 


Peace As Inora Sees Iv 


India, fortunately for the world, is a country which 
has stood more than most other countries for peace. 
Therefore, when me think in this term it is not with a 
view to having alliance with this group or that country 
as opposed to any group or country, because every intellt- 
gent person azealises that if there is going io be any real 
progress and peace in the world, it must be on the basis, 
not of military alliance of big groups or races facing 
each other. but on some kind of world common-wealth 
growing up, of which all the countries will be free 
members. So I want you to think in terms of this 
renascent Asia and a new India playing a very important 
role, inevitably situated. so as to form a connecting link 
between this various parts of’ Asia, Middle East, South 
East. That does not mean we shall not be bound to other 
countries, because India is bound to stand ‘for peace. 


Buitprye New Inpta 
¢ The change to which I am ‘referring was Not so 
much a change which upset a Government suddenly, but 
a change in the fundamental structure of the society 
which I think is going to happen. I ask the Universities 
to train up men capable of .building a new Indta, not 
of the distant futuré but of to-morrow. They talked of 
Indian freedom, but did they have a picture of the kind 
of India they wanted? Unless they had a certain: picture, 
certain philosophy of life, how could the Universities 
train the young men and women? It was necessary to 
be clear as to what kind of social structure India was 
going to have, what kind of, society they were aiming 
at, to train the people. ‘ 
BencaL Famine a REMINDER 


The Bengal famine of two years ago was a ghastly 


Hteminder of the fact that the present social and 
and economic structure had brokem and it could not last. 


That structure Had’ been shattered to pieces and they - 


-must have the issues clear in your mind. I 


| convinced. 
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would have to build something new. So IJ ask the 
Universities to think in terms of this new India which 
we Tay see sooner than) many of us imagine. We may 
not be able to have an exact picture of thiat, for no one 
knows-how things will sh&pe when the 400 million people 
will have the sensation of ‘freedom—they can do what 
they like. no one knows, I have no idea. But we know 
the direction in which one has to go and one can prepare 
for that. Obviously we will have to face the immediate 
problems of feeding, 
million people, We will have to face that problem 
otherwise our own Government will be swept away. A foreign 
Government can continue for a while and: not for a long 


time after the Bengal famine, but no Indian Government , 


can continue for a day after the Bengal famine. 


How to Sotve ProsiEeMs 


How do you solve these problems? Not by putting 
half a dozen Ministers somewhere, but you have to solve 
them by well-thought-out process of production and 
distribution. Maybe your plan is not perfect. But you 
consider 
myself a socialist and agree with the fundamental outlook 
of socialism. I want you to consider the probloms even 
more practically in ‘terms of feeding, clothing, bousing 
the 400 million. giving them medical aid, education and 
all other necessities of life, leaving aside your ‘isms’ for 
the moment. It*is a vast problem. Personally I believe 
these problems can be solved and’ will be solved, though 
not without difficulties. 


housing and clothing these 400 ° 


rk 


_ If you have got to salve all these problems you will? 


require human materials and train the human ,materials 
in that context. To some extent you are doing it But 
your approach obviously must be fundamentally the 
approach through science. Science is the godmother of 


One Step FORWARD 


From the Thirty-second Annual 
Report of the Western India Life it 
becomes ‘quite clear that in 1945 this 
trusted Life Company has gone one step 
forward on its path of progress. Sound 
financial position, efficient management, 
dutiful service to policy-holders, and a 
number of other things become: clear from 
the report.’ Call for a free copy and be 





Just the Company for you to insure 
with or to have agency connections. 


“WESTERN INDIA: 


LIFE INSURANCE Co., Ltd. 


| Satara. : 





’ more especially with other countries of Asia. 


INDIAN PERIODICALS 


the modern werld which is largely ths outcome of the 

application of Science. The University should produce 

trained men and women to build up the structure of a 

free India of to-morrow ini which 400 million can live. 
ry : 


- 


Conracr wir Navions 


Also, remember, we have to think in terms of that 
new reviving relationship with the other countries. Free 
India will want contacts with other nations of the world, 
What are 
we doing in producing men who can be sent as our 
Ambassadors of goodwill to the other countries? They 
will have to be specially trained for that. They 


‘ will have to know Janguages other than English, other 
. than our own Janguages. 


They will have to have somé 
diplomatic training and. many other kinds of training 
What are we doing about that? li we have a sufficiently 
trained nucleus of men and women for this various work, 
we can expand that nucleus rapidly when change comes. 
Tf we have not any nucleus it will take many years and 
we will have to start afresh. J want you’ to consider this 
wider problem even when you are lost in the. controversies 
of the moment. 

Tt is obvions that. the pertod of history tkat we have 
gone through during the last 150 years of British rule 
is coming to an end. ft is obvious that the British 
Empire in India is fading away, more or less had faded 
away. India will have to function according to its own 
ability and strength. repare for the future keeping 


ra this vision of a new India, a new Asia and a new world 


~~ Se 


before you. 


Viston or Free Inpia 


I do not know how many of us will see the full 
realisation of this vision. But certainly all of us will 
have the realisation of a politically free India. That I 
take for granted. My vision of a free India is something 
bigger, more magnificient than just political freedom. 
Jt is a freedom in which 400 million people can: live the 
life which man should live, in) which every individual in. 
India should have the door of opportunity open to him, 
in whieh every person gets his necessaries of life, and 
those‘ who have leisure can explore the other regions of 
seience and the minld and start again‘on the great field 
of adventure of man which started in this country so 
many thousand years ago. We will leave behind the 
past, and with hope, march in that adventuns agaim which 
kas no end. The process of travel will give us the satis- 
faction that we have functioned in our brief life as we 
should function, 
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A Striking Debut: 


The New Review observes: 


India made her debut in international society when, 
in her own right, she joined the General Assembly of 
the U.N.O. She broke away from her own traditions 
and from diplomatic usage by sending a woman as tk 
head of her delegation. Hers was to be the miessage of 
a reborn, nation resolved to bring forth a new world. - 
With her glamourous saree and her best Nehru fre, Mrs. 
Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit enuntiated India’s official policy 
before the attentive gathering of fifty-one nations: 
‘Seli-government wherever possible, international trustee- 
stip of “immature” people, freedom and peace all over 
the world, no bullying veto by any state, and a suitable 
‘place for India in the world’s organisations’. After this 
serene expose, she sworked. herself: into 4 pugnacious 
denuntiation of South-Africa’s policy of racial discrimina- 
tion: “India is on a footing of equality with all other 
sovereign nations; Indians shall everywhere neceive an 
equitable treatment.” The Assemhly applauded heartily 
‘and Field-Marskial Smuts was struck dumb. 

He took up the case before the Trusteeship Com- 
mittee. He proposed that South-west Africa be annexed 
to the Union of South-Africa: India had objected that 
the Union was unfit to annex anythisg, as was clear from 
her racial policy. Tk Field-Marshal, who thought that 
an attack would be the better tactics, questioned India’s 
qualification to speak of discrimination, and launched 
into a violent recital of all the imequalities to be found 
in Indian society. Raja Sir Maharaj Singh, the knightly 
second of Mrs. Pandit, foiled the manoeuvre: “What is 
debated at present is not a niational situation, but an 
international proposal. The Union presses for an annexa- 
tion, India wants nothing of the kind. Annexation is 
against India’s general policy. What qualifies or dis- 
qualifies for annexation is not differentiation in’ societies 
but the policy of Government. Compare the policies of 
India and of South-Africa. The Union Government has 
no African delegate here. delegation mepresents three 
creeds, several racial groups and many castes. ‘ The policy 
of our Government is to extend the franchise to all, even. 
to favour the weaker and uneducated classes, and to 
secure effective equality of civic and political rights. 
Lok at our composite Cabinet, at the posts reserved for 
the Scheduled castes, at our schools and scholarships 
for the depressed classes. What of the Union of South- 
Africa? The Africans are 75 per cent. of the population, 
and at the Central Legislatune they are represented by 
seven members out of two hundred, and those seven are 
Europeans, Is there a single post of importance occupied 
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by an African? Is there a single Government school for 
Africans If communal riots are brought against us, has 
the noble Field-Marshal forgotten the Jameson raid, the 
Boer war, the ousting of African settlers under official 
sanction? In any case what matters to-day is not the 
conduct of individuals, but the policy of the Government. 
And what is your Government’s policy?” 

And the Raja went on, reciting facts, quoting figures, 
marshalling arguments to the utter dismay of the redoubt- 
able Field-Marshal. He surpassed himself later when 
he broadened thé issue and proposed a far-reaching 
amendment to be included in all mandate-charters. “Let 
the people inhabiting the territory to be mandated be 
declared the sovereign owners of the territory.” Such 
an amendment is well in keeping with the preamble of 
thie United Nations Charter which sets out as one of the 
objects of the Organisation “to reaffirm faith in the funda- 
mental human rights, in the dignity and worth of the 
human person, in the equal rights of men and women 
and of nations large and small”, The amendment looks 
the more apposite that these words of thé preamble were 
inspired by Field-Marskal Smuts himself, 

Sir Maharaj pursued his advantage and proposed that 
mandates should, as a rule, be entrusted to the U.N.O. 
with the mandatory power acting as the U.N.O.’s agent; 
if there were to be any tutelage it would be best if it 
rested with an international body. The proposal, if 


accepted, would mark a great advance towards world- 
organisation, 
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Pacifism, Politics and America 

The clear formulation of the ideal of peace is 

half the battle, but victory against the forces of 

destruction calls, indeed, for the translation of the 

abstract ideal into a workable political” formula. 
Hervey Wescott writes in The Aryan Path : 


A majority of the citizens of every “democracy” pro-_ 
fessedly feel that war is a deplorable return to barbarism.” 
That same majority has now engaged in or supported the 
bloodiest and most far-reaching of all wars, having dis- 
covered that peace cannot be long maintained simply by 
disapproving of militarism and slaughter. But simple 
humanitarian opposition to war aé a method of settling 
international disagreements must in fact be a constructive 
factor in the unsolved problem of peace. Will it take 
definite and progressive shape in the post-war world? — 

Following World War I, large numbers of men and 
women in Germany, as well as in America and England, 
enthusiastically adopted pacifist sentiments and promised 
themselves and their acquaintances that they would never 
sanction the type of egocentric nationalism which justifies 
war in defence of “natioral honour,” or to maintain a 
balance of power. In Germany alone 250,000 people signed 


_a statement completely repudiating their obligation to 


participate in or support this type of war. But, at almost 
the same time, both Germany and Japan were being 
impregnated with the first post-war seeds of a belief in 
military preparation as the rightful means of redistributing 
the economic plenty which the prosperous démocraciés, 
had cornered—and secured by establishment of the Leagué 
of Nations. Militant leaders pointed out that the demo- 
cracies refused to arbitrate fairly on econloniic needs. Sub- 
sequently, the German and Japanese Governmenis began 
openly to propagandize: the philosophy of ‘imperialistic 
aggratidizement at the expense of any other values—a 
philosophy which, when couched in softer.terms, had once 
been largely responsible for England’s commercial pros 
minence and the terriforial acquisitions of the United States, 
That England and the United States, having achieved 
economic fortune, should) exprezs growing repugnance 
towards war in mo way meant that Germany and Japan, 
whose conception of sticctess had not yet been attained,. 
would be long dominated by a similar sentiment. While 
the need for redistribution of natyral resources remained 
after Versailles, the success of the League of. Nation's 
depended upon continued acceptance of a peace based on 
a power preponderance of the victor coalition. 


It became increasingly obvious to competent 
observers of the international situation during the 
1920’s that one or both of these growing have-not 
nations, Germany and Japan, would seek to des- 
troy the prevailing balance of power as soon as 
circumstances might permit. 


Treaties were going to be broken and the acquisition 
of “democratic” territory sought through invasion, and 
this partially because the League failed to provide for the 
needs of increased popilation in Central Europe and Asia. 
The nlew war, then, was going to be a war presented to 
the democracies as a flagrant violation of League terms 
through open conquest. The American and English public 
were not going to find themselves dealing with a war 
answering to the post-mortem description of World War I 
—i.e., a war of “capitalists” and “munition-makers”—the 
new wat would be introduced to them first as a war of 
clearly differing political ideologies, and finally as a 
struggle for “survival.” The promises of democratic citizens 


_to renounce the older type of “balance of power” political 


warfare seemed about as relevant as. the observations. of a 
botanist during an earthquake. The democracies, 


INDIAN WOMANHOOD 


apparently, were going to have either to take the initiative 
in an international economic redistribution and share 
resources more fully or—eventually—to fight. 

With the failure of practicability of the League experi- 
ment, the whole theory of voluntary world federation and 
organization seemed a futile gesture with which to meet 
the pressure of German and Japanese ideologies. 

Consummation of a desired international end through 
non-violent means should be sought in political terms, for 
unless it appears to be “practical,” few will follow the 
lead. Moral appeal alone is not enough for the average 
"man. If the present devotees of non-violence are to becoMe 

“social pioneers,” they must endeavour to develop a method 
which society can) recognize as a possible practical alter- 
native to war in meeting issues of international disagree- 
ment. 


In America, as in other nations, the possi- 
bilities of non-violence need to be ably explored 
and clearly presented. 


If a combination of nonviolence and politics, can be 
made practical, it should be immediately considered in 
concrete form by all war-rejectors. Theoretical idealism 
is worthless. Without deeply-rooted idealism, the 
“practical” is dangerous, 

If pacifists can help to bridge the gap between the 
two extremes of the “practical” and the “ideal,” betweer 
means ‘and ends, they wil] have made the most important 
social contribution of our era. The Working Committee 
of the Indian National Congress has made attempts to do 
so through the use of satyagraha. The religious pacifist 


Often fails to see that one of the reasons for the partial 


5 


success of satyagraha in India is precisely the fact that 
satyagraha, as applied by Gandhi and Nehru, has been a 
political technique involving millions of men organized 
politically to function in accordance with certain policies, 
Aside from the religious influence which Gandhi. has with 
fully half his followers, he has won/ also undying allegiance 
of others by demonstrating a method of political action 
that has paid practical dividends. 

If the principles of non-violence are to suggest methods 
of social and political pioneering and become ingredients 
of a future widespread movement, they must be preseribed 
in terms that have practical as "well as moral appeal to 
the average man. 

It is necessary for pacifists to begin thinking in terms 
of political influence. For instance, national non-violence 
seems to imply a very clearly marked foreign policy, i.e. 
the curtailment of the manufacture of any and all muni- 
tions and the comsequent “refusal” to ship abroad materials 
that can be used in the production of armaments by nations 
possessing armaments, or designs and desires for armament 
building. Such a foreign policy could only’ come into: 
operation, as a result of continued political success for 
legislation of this type. Such legislation would necessarily 
be led to utilize and perhaps even. to accentuate the present 
movement toward controlled production, and for this reason, 
perhaps, the pacifist plan should be first of all mational in 
application, as well as for the purpose of fully representing 
the basic philosophical principle of pacifism. That principle 
seems to be: “Adopt the ideal attitude yourself” without 
waiting for agreement from all others. This idea might 
conceivably serve’as United States Foreign Policy. 
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Dr. Monteasusi and The Child 


Humanity is am organic unity that is not 
yet quite past the embryonic stage, though its 
natal hour seems about to strike. Hilelen Veale 
observes in The Theosophist: 


We may hear much talk of the nations organizing 
themselves for peace and security into some Union, but 
Dr. Montessori emphasizes the point that the union is 
there, inevitably brought about.by nature though 
consclously ignored and opposed by man, at the cost 
of immense suffering that can only be alleviated by 
understanding and co-operation. There is One Life 
without a second, and natural growth follows one law 
for development of any unit, whether a ceil or a planet, 
& human child or civilized society. ; 

Looked at from this point of view, the child assumes 
® double significance in these critical times, for not 
only is he the complete epitome of Human evolution up 
to date, but he has in him the potentialities of present 
and future, as yet unspoiled and undistorted; and 
psychologists with the aid ‘of biologists have been able 
to. throw light on creative processes from birth onwards 
that build his faculties of body and mind. Understand- 
ing and aiding these natural processes, and specifically 
abstaining from putting obstacles of the usua] sort in 
the way of natural growth, within a generation disease 
and crime could be almost eradicated within a nation. 
“Still more, it has been found possible, with children 
who have been allowed to grow to the age of six im 
an environment of freedom and happily purposeful 
activity, to lead them further along educational chan- 
nels ‘by their own freely exercized will and imaginative 
interest, and educationists who tried these methods 
have realized that in this way only can free citizens be 
developed for the exercise of democratic rights and 
duties in a civilized state. 


Obedience is shown by Madame Montessori 
to be a sublimation of the developed and 
exercised will, impossible of evocation by any 
form of repression or denial of freedom, but 
' needing preparation of the spirit, 


For children and for human groups alike it seems 


to her absurd to talk of freedom where there has been 
no preparation for its expression in an awakened and 
self-disciplined will. Children are found easily to thrill 


to Imaginative pictures of the world we live in, given . 


an insight into the mystéries of fascinating sciences, 


especially such as help to build a consistent picture - 


of an unfolding Cosmic Plan, in which man has a noble 
part to play in co-operation with all other natural 
agents. Reverence for Life and its unfolding plan takes 
the place for them of dogmatic religious teachings that 
would inhibit human sympathies, and a passionate love 
for humanity and admiration for its Jong, unselfish, 
labours is the result of the right teaching of history. 
National exclusiveness and racial superiority finds little 
soil for growth where interest has been centred ever on 
human. struggles all over the world, on pioneers and 
adventurers of all sorts, on centres of civilization with 
their achiévements and weaknesses whereby they fell, 
especially on nature’s oft-disclosed purpose of bringing 
‘peoples and cultures together, by violence if no other 
means were found, because organic unity had to come 
in a world that was living and One | - 

- Only through children so taught in all civilized 
countries will national prejudices and cultural barriers 
be overcome, so that humanity can enter on its heritage 
of freedom and fulfil its destiny. Such is Madame 
Montessori’s faith, learnt from the child’s inner soul, 
to which love and intuition penetrated. 
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Despite advanced age and many discourage-* 
ments, she labours unceasingly to share with a 
tormented world the knowledge which alone can 


_bring it to peace and happiness. 
Bending in reverence before the Babe, ag the wisest - 


have done before us, we can find for ourselves the full 
meaning of the Christ’s saying, that the Kingdom of 
Heaven is open to man only if he seeks it as a little 
child. This is no mere tribute to a child’s mnocence, 


but means literadly perhaps that heaven can only come y 
on earth when a generation of men shall arise who have - 


learnt to retain that right of entry to G'od’s kingdom 
that was theirs in childhood, to keep open the -doors 
of the spirit, while developing truly human faculties. 


_ 


A Plea for an Association of Scientific 
Workers 


Science and Culture observes : 


Science can no longer be maintained as a profession 


of a few elites.in academic world engaged in leisurely pur- 
suits far away from humdrum of the realities of. life. 


. Even in a country lik India, where scientific activities 


are greatly handicapped and consequently remain back- 
ward, the seat of a scientific worker is-not limited any more 
to the four walls of a university laboratory. In fact, a. 
scientific worker today has more scope for utilizing his 


skill and earning his living in. factories anid fisheries, - 


assembly plants and clinics than in the gloomy Jlabora- 
tories of the universities. 
being interwoven with the life of the common man. 
With the broadening of the scope of a scientific worker, 
his status too is gradually enlarging. The idea that 
there can be an individual worker in any domain of 
science working all alone in his laboratory is as obso- 


t 


Life. of a scientific worker ig® 


Jete today as that of an artisan trying to be completely _ 


seliisufficient. At the same time, science, like other 
achievements of the mankind, does not depend on a few 
persons engrossed in abstruse thinking. A, laboratory. 
assistant, a technician or a collector of statistical data is 
very necessary for the progress ‘of sciemce as a skilled 
scientist. But it has hecome customary to regard the 


scientific. achievements and products of science as the & 


result’ of labour of.a few leading individual scientists 
alone, just as historians in the past generation attributed 
the social changés or ths-outcome of a war in a country 
to the individual monarchs or generals of the period. _ 

From: this point of view a scientific contribution 
should be considered not as due to individual efforts but 
should be regarded as a production of socially collective 
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INDIAN PERIODICALS : 


efforts, just as a factory owner cannot claim his- pro- 
ductions to be due to bis handful of executive officers. 
The difference existing between workers of different social 
strata producing goods in a factory or a scientific con. 
clusion in a laboratory is devoid of any sharp line of 
demarcation. _— yeh 
With the advancement of science and industry 


and general education, the standard of labour 
in all civilised countries has gradually improved. 


Besides other factors, trade unionism has played an 
important role in getting the voice of labour Heard— 
voice against naked exploitation of the workers for the 
interest of the employees. 

The fate of the scientific workers and technicians, 
although the ‘standard of scientific achievement depends 
a great deal or their welfore, had already become pre- 
carious before World War Ii. During the war a Vast 
number of technicians and other scientific workers have 
been trained and this number is ou! of proportion to the 
number of jobs available to them during the peace time. 

Sugar factories in India employ on the average about 
five. scientific workers in each factory as chemists, 
‘engineers etc. These factories are closed for approximately 
& months in a year (such factories are technically known 
as seasonal factories) and for this period the scientific 
‘workers are paid a paltry sum of Rs. 40|- or 45|- as 
“retaining allowance”, while, during the season seldom 
their salary rises above Rs. 100|- p.m. Textile mills, 
which are growing numerically every month, employ quite 
a number of cliemists and dye technicians. In a very 


large number of cases, it is alleged, the scientific workers- 


are paid according to queer systems. In one’ case, for 
‘anstance, the scientific workers receive Rs. 3|- p.m. as 
‘salary’ and Rs. 87|- as allowance! It is reported that 
such a ‘system’ saves the company from paying a large 
amount to the Government in the shape of taxes! The 
scientific workers, however, are expected to eke their 
existence out of this meagre salary while the sword of 
Damocles hangs over the tenure of their service. 

The Government of Bengal during the epidemic period 
In 1944 had boasted of having opened 1,200 satellite 
medical relief centres for serving ‘cpidemjc-ridden areas. 
But very few are aware that the ‘doctors’ at these centres 
‘were given an allowance of Rs. 20]. p.m. It is no wonder 
that so many of them openly boasted of having sent their 
“reports’ without even going out of their houses. 

That. the chemists and pharmaceutists in the chemical 
industries are in no better condition has been amply 
proved by the stand taken by them along with their less 
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fortunate colleagues, the common workers, during the 
wave of strikes all over India and gpecially in Bengal. 
Though the prosperity of the chemical industries depends 
much on the efficiency of these scientific workers, the 
average pay of a chemist is not more than Rs. 100|- or 
125|- p.m. 

The condition of research workers, teachers 
and professors in scientific Subjects im our countly 
has always been far from enviable. 


More than once we have tried to bring to the notice 
of the people and the Government the conditions under 
which a scientist has to work in this country. The lack of 
assistants and proper equipments and paucity of funds some- 
times stand as insurmountable obstacles against the efforts 
of a scientist. Rs. 75|- p.m. is the maximum allowance 
offered to a, research scholar im the Calcutta University 
where the atmosphere for research is said to be more 
congenial than in other universities. In several universities 
in India, we are told, assistants for research work are 
paid at Rs, 30[- pm. Even in Calcutta University there 
are instances of research scholars receiving Rs, 50|- p.m. 
_and in at least one case we know of, a scholar with 
doctorate degree had to accept this term. for the sake of 
love of his work! Even with this petty allowance a 
research scholar does not kniow if he Jwill be given sufficient 
time to finish his work or if he would have to relinquish 
bis post after the routine grant for two years. 

Last year a circular was issued under the direction 
of the Central Government that no scientific worker with 
M.Sc. degree employed by the University should be payed 
less than Rs. 200|- per month. But such circulars are of 
no avail unless there be a machinery to see that the 
instructions are adhered to. Lecturers and ‘professors’ 
in science in the mufussil colleges in Bengal have been 
known to accept posts carrying Rs. 50|- p.m. 


It is disgraceful for the scientific workers 
not, to take lessons from their own humble 
brethren and make efforts to save themselves. 


After all, the State like God helps only those who 
help themselves. 

‘ It may be mentioned for the sake of information 
that in Great Britain there was started im 1918 an 
organization—the Association of Scientific workers—when it: 
membership was only 2,500. With the World War II, 
it became evident to the scientific workers in Britain 
that their salvation lay in their own strength. Today the 
“Association’s membership of 16,000 includes scientific 
and technical staff in industry, Government service, the 
Universities and Agriculture, and their technical assist. 
ants. Practically all of these members are employees 
Since the Association registered as a trade union in 194] 
it has carried on hundreds of negotiations, both collective 
and on behalf of individuals, covering not only salaries 
but. also hours of work, holidays, sickness payment, ser. 
vice agreements, superannuation, compensation etc.” 

Tf the case of the British Association of Scientific 
Workers has been cited in details for an instance, j' 
should be noted that such organizations have been startec 
in other countries as well. 

It is high time that in our country too lead be taker 
to unite the scientific workers in one body specialh 
organized for them. Unless immediate efforts are mad: 
to improve the living conditions of such workers, unles 
their suggestions are incorporated for the betterment o 
national life, leaving the progress of the country in th 
hands of the legislators alone would hardly lift the countr 
above the semi-feudal character as it is today. 
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Whe Place of Ashrams in the Life- of the 
Church in India 

‘P. O. Philip cites a concrete example of the 

‘indigenous expression of Christianity among the 

rural masses of India in the International 


fteview of Missions: 


In the history of religious life of India, the ashram¢ 
appear over two thousand five hundred years ago as forest 
dwellings where men devoted, to religion lived the simple 
life, and to which disciples came, not only to receive 
instruction, but to be trained in the realization of gpiritual 
ideals. In the course of the ceniuries there have been 
many changes in the conception and working of the 
ashram, now functioning as a refuge for persons who 
renounced the world, now as a home given to religious 
contemplation and austerities, often as a centre of 
research and study about the ultimate Reality and as 
a place for the practice of rigorous mental and physical 
A common feature of many ashrams was the 
\eadership . supplied by a gurw (preceptor) who after 
successive experiences as a student in earnest pursuit of 
knowledge, and as a householder and man of affairs, 


-dxetired from everyday activities for the purpose of devot- 


sy 


 shads. 


ing the rest of his life. oftem with his wife, to an ashram 
and to inspiring and direct‘ng its inmates in their religious 
pursuits. 

Jt was in such ashrams of the forest that the concep- 
tion of the identtity of the essence of man within (atmaen) 
and the essence of the world without (Brahman) was 
developed. Much argument and much reflection must 
have preceded that discovery, as is evident in the Upani- 
The word ‘Upanishad’ is derived from a root that 
means ‘to sit’—-sitting under trees in jungles and debating 
and discussing the baffling problems of the finite and the 
énfmite. The Brahman philosophy was not accepted by 
all azhrams. It formed. however. the major current of 
thought and, in course of time. the dominant one. There 
were also free thinkers in some of the ashrams and they 
‘depeloped schools of thought which are agnostic. 

While the results of research about the ultimate 
Reality of the universe will remain as the ashrams’ most 
enduring contribution to India and the world, there are 
also other noteworthy features. Much of the religious 
literature of Hinduism, such as the Ramayana, the Maha- 
bharata and many of the Puranas. was produced by sages 
who lived in ashrams. 
jungles helped in opening up the wild forests of the 
immediate vicinity as habitable places and in domesti- 
eating the animals. They helped to establish contacts 
with the primitive tribes of the forests anid to bring them 
under the civilizing influence of the advancing Aryan 
culture, Among those who entered the ashrams were men 
with trained minlds and varied experience. In their new 
forest environments, they made use of their numerous 
opportunities for observation and investigation. They 
studied the herbs and their healing properties and deve- 
loped systems of medical treatment. They studied the 
behaviour of animals, their diseases and how to cure them. 
The study of serpents and of antidotes to ‘their poison 
was also undertaken. Through the yoga practices of the 
ashram psychology was studied. 

The contributiom of ashrams to education was per- 
haps the most valuable of all. They received a limited 


The ashramy which started in. 
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number of pupils who were instructed in theology along 
with yoga. As yoga could be learned and practised only 
under the fatherly care of a guru, education assumed the 
character of a life process imparted in the context of a 
family group where vital and intimate personal contacts 
existed between the guru and sishya (pupil). For ihe 
concept of the guruf/oula (family of the guru) system of 
education, we are indebted to the ashrams. 

Prince Siddharta attained Hlamination and became 
Buddha (about 448 p.c.) by way of contemplation and 
meditation practised in an ashram, Some of the features 
of ashram life were incorporated by him in the regulations 
for the order of monks which he established. In admitting 
women into the order, he.was influenced by Hindu 
vanaprasthas living in ashrams with their wives, and not 
by Hindu ascetics, who were celibates. Ahimsa—literally 
non-injury, but meaning love, including Jove of enemies 
and friendliness the cardinal virtue of ashram life, 
was made the corner-stone of Buddhist morality. 

When Buddhism spread in India and established 
monasteries where large numbers of celibate morks lived 
and worked, the old ashram ideal which embodied the 
Vedic religion and the Brahman philosophy received a 
set-back. Again, the revival of Hinduism in the medieval 
period, stimulated by the spread of Buddhism, was 
marked by the emergence of new theistic cults, centering 
on devotion to Siva or Vishnu, and of the Bhakti move- 
ment. These introduced a new element of positive satis- 
faction im religious experience which naturally tended to 
throw into the background the processes of enquiry and 
earnest search for the ultimate Reality (Brahman) for 
which the old ashrams stood, 

After being eclipsed thus for some centuries, ashrams 
have heen appearing again) in modern India, reviving the 
pmduring ideals of the old ashram, but adapting them to 
the changed conditions and needs of to-day. 

It was for promoting education des‘gned to re-capture 
some of the values of Indian culture, fast vanish'ng in 
changed conditions, that some of the first modern ashrams 
came into being. The Gurukula of the Arya Samaj and 
Santiniketan (abode of peace) established- by Rahbindra- 
nath Tagore are notable as ashrams and also as experi- 
ments In education. The former. went back to the ancient 
method of guru and sishya living together as one family 
in very simple conditions of rural life. The other im. 
parted education in a new almosphere created by a 
synthesis of Indian and international cultures. 

Mahatma Gandhi’s ashram at Sabarmati, which after 
some years of existence was closed by order of Govern- 
ment, stood apart. In it several characteristics of the 
vanaprastha ashram were reproduced. Plain and simple 
living, a@himsa in word, thought and deed, observance of 
continence and poverty, were some of the conditions 
imposed on members. In its short period of existence, a 
new atlitude to the attainment of freedom. and a new 
political philosophy and weapon of actiom were brought 
into existence. This ashram played’a great part in creat- 
ing and popularizing a constructive programme of action 
for the whole country and in training leaders to initiate it 
and carry it out. 

With eminent men like Tagore and Gandhi adapting 
the ashram for the purpose of giving effective expression to 
new ideals im education and political action, and of trans- 
forming the outlook of the whole country, it would have 
been strange if Christians had been left entirely unaffected. 
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The desire to give indigenous expressiom to Christianity 
had already taken root among them. There had been 
growing dissatisfaction both among western missionaries 
and among Indian Christians regarding the absence of 
real fellowship and equality among them in Christian 
service. For the embodiment and expression of the spirit 
of Christianity, the inadequacy of foreign institutions was 
widely felt. They were also increasingly aware that, for 
the message of Christ to make its natural appeal to the 
religious-minded in India, it should be presented in an 
atmosphere in harmony with the religious climate of the 
land, freed from the overgrowths of western Christianity 
and suffused by the spirit of oneness in Christ, trans- 
cending differences of race and culture and the limitations 
of local and historical development. 


Ideas such as these, simmering in the minds of 
thoughtful Indian Christians, received much stimulus froia 
the National Missionary Society of India, organized in 
1905 with the object of carrying om missionary work with 
Indian men, Indian resources and using, as far as possible, 
indigenous methods suited to Indian coriditions. We. find 
that the late K. T. Paul, when he was General Secretary 
of the Society, advocated the ashram method at the North 
India Conference of the Society in 1921 as a most valuable 
indigenous method of missionary work. This idea of a 
Christian ashram assumed practical shape about ten years 
jater through Dr. S. Jesudason. He is a highly qualified 
doctor with Indian and British degrees. When in Great 
Britain durins and after the first world war, he was able 
to establish intimate Christian contacts with fellow-students 
of different nationalities through the Student Christian 
Movement. During this time he was impressed by the 
need for definitely organizing a supranational brotherhood 
whose members, thinking not merely in terms of their 
respective nationalities, will accept as the guiding principle 
of their lives the only true and lasting kinship, namely, 


that of the living union of those who seek to act towards [ 
all men as their brothers in the consciousness that all 
are children of the one Father as revealed by Jesus} 
When Dr. Jesudason was working as resident } 
medical officer of the London Medical Missioni, friend-j 
ship grew between him and a Scottish medical student. | 
After the completion of kis medical } 
Forrester-Paton joined Jesudason in the work} 
among the poor of J.ondon in connexion with the London } 
They had much in common in ideals | 
Jiater, they were accepted as honorary | 


Christ. 


E. Forrester-Paton. 
studies, 


Medical. Mission. 
and aspirations. 
missionaries by 


the Church of Scotland mission to 


be in joint charge of the mission’s hospital in Poona. | 


While there, they tried -to put into practice some of 
their cherished ideals of Christian service. 


workers themselves as well as towards the patients. 


They 
were also tip against 


and dove for which they stood. They turned to the 


National Missionary Society of India for advice and help| 
The writer of this 
article, as the General. Secretary of the Society at the| 
time, had the privilege of sharing with them, and with] 
others of similar ideals in different parts of India, plans | 
for launching a Christian ashram. With Dr. S, Jesudason]| 
and Dr. KE. Forrester-Paton as its first members, the] 


in putting their ideals into practice. 


Kristukula (the family of Christ) Ashram. was established 


at Tirupattur in the North Arcot District of South India| 
(about a hundred and forty miles south-west of Madras § 
city) in 1921, in affiliation with the National Missionary! 


Te casita 


Society of India. Jt is two miles from the town, beauti- 





But. they felt} 
that the conventional system of a paid staff of superior | 
and subordinate workers tended to destroy the spirit of | 
comradeship which they longed to see established in the | 
sharing of a common purpose and of love among the| 


the workings of well-established | 


institutions and time-honoured usages which they could] 
not always reconcile with the new spirit of brotherhood | 


. For particulars 
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fully located on a plateau land of about a hundred and. 
fifty acres encircled by hills, Ail around there are many 
small villages and isolated farmsteads. From the very 
beginning, the members of the ashram so planned their 
mode of life and activities that they might be of real 
service to the thousands of villagers living around them.. 
Both” the members being qualified doctors, they began. 
with medical relief work. Patients came to them in very 
large numbers. Soon they had to make provision ior 
in-patients in a well-built and well-equipped general 
hospital. To-day the hospital called Sukanilayam Cabode. 
of health’) is equipped on up-to-date lines with medical, 
surgical and eye wards to accommiodate seventy-five in- 
patients and with a large out-patient department as well. 
Jt was here that they made the bold experiment of carry- 
ing on the work of medical relief without a paid staff 
of assistants. Appeal was made for volunteers to come in 
spirit of Christian service for shorter or longer periods. 
to help in this work. Dottors, students from medical 
and arts colleges, and men and women of varied occu- 
pations have been coming in response to this call. With 
work and worship regulated by the discipline of the 
ashram they live together in simple Indian style as one 
family. Though such a group is necessarily subject to 
frequent changes in personnel, and fluctuates in numbers: 
according to the periéd of the year, it is none’ the less 
remarkable that the needs of the work have always been 
met. Several workers have stayed for periods of one to - 
five years. and some of them havé been fully qualified 
doctors, 

The agricultural operations on the ashram land carried 
out through the co-operation of paid labourers from thes 
surrounding villages not only supply the ashram family 
with food grains, vegetables and milk, but serve ta 
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establish close relationship wiih the rural people and to 
teach them the value of improved methods in farming, 
In labour conditions and wages the ashram wmainiains 
fair standards which help to strengthen its Christian 
witness. 

The children im the surrounding villages were found 
to be without facilities for adequate education. So one 
or two members of the ashram family who had training 
and experience in education opened a school called 
Kelanilayam (abode of culture) which has now developed 
into a higher elementary school with eight classes and 
about a hundred and forty pupils. Educational methods 
suited to Indian conditions are followed here. 

A unique and central feature of the ashram is the 
Japalaya (‘house of prayer’) which is a Christian church 
adapted from the Dravidian style of temple architecture 
which prevails in South India. As in the case of Hindn 
temples in South India, the church has.an outer wall 
enclosing a rectangular space. The gateway to this en- 
closure faces east and is surmounted by a tower character- 
ized by exquisite carving and an elaboration of detail. 
Over the most sacred part of the temple, the chancel in 
this Christian adaptation, is a second tower surmounted 
by a cross fixed on a gilt metal globe. The sides of 
these towers show a series of terraces, rising tier above 
tier, on each of which are numerous room-like cells, 
symbolizing perhaps the ideal monastery. Within the 
reqiangular enclosure is the main hall of prayer, wide 
open on the three sides except for the rows of pillars 
which support the flat stone roof. Such broad open halls 
are admirably suited to the climate conditions of South 


ae Todia. 


To help the indigenows expression of Christian witness. 
faith and worship, the ashram has published a Tamil 
song book of lyrics bearing upon various devotional sub- 
jects. The ashram has also published a Tamil prayer 
book embodying an order of service based on indigenous 
modes of worship and expression. Both these are used 
during worship at the ashram. 

The ashram is not connected with, any particular 
church body: but affiliated to the National Miss‘onary 
Society of India. which is am interdenominational 
organization, it welcomes members of all churches and 
accepts the spiritual min‘strations of ministers of episcopal 
and non-episcopal churches. 

The argument is sometimes advariced that the ashram 
movement represents a way of life which India, in common 
with the rest of the world, is fast outgrowing. It is con- 
tended that while the clamant need ini India to-day is to 
raise the standard of life of the people, it is wrong to 
exalt the simple way of life, as the ashrams do. and thus 
help to deprive the maszes of the incentive to escape from 
the almost primitive conditions of life in which they un- 
fortunately find themselves. In answer to this, all that 
need be said here is that the simnle way of life which a 
few with a special vocation are led to adopt is only a 
means for the attainment of higher ends; and that in 
the context of the widespread and désperate poverty of 
the Indian rural masses to-day those who seek to serve 
them effectively can hope to do so only by sharing with 
them the conditions of their life. The life and work of 
the Lord Jesus Christ shows us unmistakably that the 
way of redeeming love is also the way of complete indenti- 
fication with those whom we long to bring into the glorious 
heritage of the Kingdom of God. 


Congress and The Princely States. 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, in the course of 
a press interview at Wardha, said: 


“The Congress policy towards the States is that 
they are to be integral parts of India with the largest 
possible autonomy. There being hundreds of States of 


- girl-babies. 
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all sizes ib is impossible to treat them alike. Obviously 
only the major States are big enough to form units of 
the federation or union, The others must combine to 
form units or be absorbed in an existing unit like @ 
province. There shou'd be no difference in their status. 
We have deliberately tried to make a friendly approach 
to the rulers so as to find a way out by peaceful and 
co-operative methods but it is obvious that there can 
be no autocracy in the future anywhere in India and 
the people of the States, as the people of the rest of 
India, must have final authority. There has been some 
response from a few of the rulers but on the whole this 
has been feeble. In some notable cases attempts have 
been made even to put the a@ock back. 

_ “Nowhere else in the world is there anything like 
this system of the Indian States. Even now they are 
largely dependent on the political department of the 
Government of India. With the removal of British 
authority from India the whole present basis of the 
system goes and inevitably the people of the States. 
will have their way as to their future. The people’s- 
organization has already made it clear that they want. 
a full democratic government within the union of 
India. It is also evident that the same measure of 
democratic liberty must prevail in both a princely state 
and a province and that fundamental rights will be 
common to all the federated units of the Indian union.. 
There may be minor differences in regard to internal 
administrative arrangeypents, but there is bound to be 
a tendency towards uniformity and the same standards- 
of administration and persona! liberty. Congress as well 
as the States people’s organization have said that the 
rulers may remain as constitutional heads but that 
their people must have full responstble governiment. 
That is to say that the sovereignty must rest with the 
people. It is for the people to decide the inner consti- 
tution of the State and the form of administration. In 
the proposed Constituent Assembly the States, like the 
Provinces, should be represented by elected persons and. 
not by the nominees of the rulers.”—/ndia Today. 


Sex-Ratio of Births iu India 
Its Variations in Time and Space 


J. M. Dutta writes in Genus, an Italian. 
Journal, dealing with the population problem : 


It is a well recognised fact that in almost all parts of 
the world more boy-babies are born into the world than 
Explanations of such a phenomenon in the- 
present condition of human knowledge must be hazardous 
in the extreme, but the process of evolution may afford 
one. Darwin has pointed out that the male sex is more 
variable in structure than the female, and variations in 
important organs would generally be injurious. According. 
to the same authority, female infanticide, if long continued, 
would tend’ to cause an excess of males at birth. Girls 
being killed in families where the majority of the children 
are females, and spared in ‘those where the majority are 
males, those who survive and become mothers would belong. 
to a stock with a male-producing tendency. Parents to-day 
are anxious for male children amd in earlier stages of civili- 
zation this has been more obviously true. The favourite 
wife was the wife who bore sons to her husbanci and the 
father of many sons established is race at the expense 
of others. So ardently are sons longed for by the Hindus 
that, in all parts of India, when a woman becomes preg- 
namt, a special ceremony “Pumsavanam” is performed in 
order to induce the birth of a male child. Thus- 
families in which there was a tendency to breed male 
offspring survived while others did not. A proe3ss in 
such a manmner probably helped to evolve the human race 
which at present seems to produce something like 21 
boys to 20 girls, and its, different development would 
produce what statisticians have found to exist, namely,. 
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different ratios between the sexes at hirth in different 
races. 

There is evidence of this greater masculinity at birth 
in the higher proportion of women in certain aboriginal 
and Hill Tribes iin, Bengal than among this great mass 
of. Bengalis, but vital statistics are not prepared accords 
ing to race and within the Province. Therefon3, it is 
not possible to compare the actual proportion between 
~female births and male births according to race. Apart 
from gropilng-in the dark to find explanations of the 
facts of the case, there are incidental variations of 
“masculinity at birth”, which have been and are being 
investigated; ‘and are interesting in themselves. 

A proposition which was advanced during the earlier 
part of the last century was the “Hofacher-Sadler law”. 
It laid down that masculinity is slightly higher among 
the first-born than among others, and held the field for 
many years, but it is now said to have been based on 
insufficient data and to be unsupported by the figures 
for large numbers of instances. But some Bengal statist‘cs 
‘lend support to the law. 

“Mr. S. de Jastrzebski considers that there is 
evidence to show that masculinity at birth is affected by 
tace, that it is greater in rural than im urban populations, 
“that it is probably skightly greater in first than in auhbse- 
-quent births, and that so far as present evidence goes, 
war Taises the rates of masculinity. 

& 


The relevant statistics are given below. 


BIRTHS MASCULINITY 
Municipalities 
excluding Muanici- 
“YEARS ~— Calcutta Calcutta Calcutta Bengal 

Male Female Male Female palities 
1933 13.445 12.690 25.843 23.066 937 892 929 
1934 13.416 12.301 24.939 22°370 917 897 928 
1935 13.585 11.753 27.397 24.604 865 898 926 
1936 16.793 13.702 28.672 25.688 816 896 927 
1937 =: 14.767 11.871 28.931 26.282 804 908 926 
Average for 5 years 1933-37 . 868 898 927 


It would thus appear that the masculinity at birth in 
‘Calcutta is greater than that of the municipalities (or 
towns smaller than Calcutta); and that the masculinity 
at birth in ths municipalities is greater than that of all 
‘Bengal. Thus in Bengal masculinity is not only greater 
in urban areas. but it seems to increase with the 
urbanisation. i 







Blood-vita is synonymous with vitality, energy and good health, which means 
resistance to disease and infection. 
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The Sudan Problem 


Under the above heading, the Middle East 
Otpinion, announces that Sudanese delegates re- 
affirm demands for unity with Egypt: 

The Sudan Delegation gave a tea-party af the 
Continental-Savoy in honour of the members of the 
Egyptian Parliament, ; 

At the principal table sat Dr. Hussein Heikal 
Pasha, Mtre. Hamed Gouda, Wassef Ghali Pasha, Fuad 


Serag el Din Pasha, and Mtre. Ismail el Azhari, Presi-— 


dent of the Sudan Delegation. 

Mtre. Ismail El-Azhari spoke of the important 
task to be performed by the Egyptian Parliament when 
the moment comes for the ratification of an Anglo- 
Egyptian agreement. 

He went on to-say that he was the ‘bearer of a 
message from the people of the South to the inhabi- 
tants of the North to the effect that they desired 
freedom in association with Egypt under the Egyptian 
Crown, 
In a few wall chosen words, Heikal Pasha, Presi- 
dent of the Senate, thanked the Sudan Delegation for 
an enjoyable entertainment. 

He added that the meeting brought to mind the 
memorable stand of the late Sherif Pasha who said: 
“Tf we were to abandon the Sudan, she would not 
abandon us.” 

He then made allusion to the joint strife of 
Egyptians and Sudanese throughout the ages standing 
together in the face of ancient Greeks, Romans and 
other invaders. : 

He pointed out that if the inhabitants of the Nile 
Valley differed on any point, they were unanimous in 
their conviction of the inseparable character of the 
Nile Valley. 

Modern means of communication, he added, had 
further consolidated the link binding the South to the 
North. 

He pointed out that Egypt had never desired any 
domination over the Sudan nor exploitation of ts 
resources and as two peoples living in the same valley 
with various links of a lasting character, they should 
not do without unity essential to them both. 

He continued saying that nature itself had made 
the two nations a single unit. 7 

With regard to the present negotiations he said 
that the Egyptian negotiators knew exactly what they 
wanted and would spare no effort in realizing their 
legitimate national edmands, 

He reiterated his thanks 


to the Sudan Dotegation 
for the opportunity afforded to them for 


meeting 


together and hoped thet a future meeting would be 
held in the Sudan. 
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A Derenca or THE Nite VaLiey 


Mtre. Ismail El Azhari, Head of the Sudan Dele- 
‘gation, has issued a pamphlet in defence of the theory 
of the unity of the entire Nile Valley. 

In an introductory word, Mtre. El Azhari writes : 

“The tendency towards an association with Egypt 
is normal, being the outcome of our mutual history 
and the identity of our interests. Nor can such impor- 
tent factors as language, religion and traditions be lost 
ight of. Then, there 1s the Nile, the strongest bond of 
‘all and whose existence as a life-giving artery to both 
nations reaffirms their unity.” 

Further, the age of a-small nation standing alone 
is long past as we have entered upon an era of inter- 
national association and federation enabling united 
groups to play an important role in world affairs. 

“We claim a national right when we ask for a 
-democratic Sudanese Government in association with 
Egypt under the Egyptian Crown. 

Post-war conditions and principles encourage us to 
tlaim liberty in the name of the Sudan Congress con- 
sisting of all the enlightened elements of the Sudan 
‘in association of the different parties. 

The Sudan has contributed in a large scale to the 
final victory of. the United Nations by the part played 
‘by the Sudanese Defence Force, in the campaigns of 
Eritrea, Ethiopia, North Africa, Italy, Germany, and 
even Japan. 

In the name 
the United Nations fought we 
tlaims.” 


of justice and democracy for which 
reaffirm our national 


Harvest Time in Ancient Egypt 


Dr, Abdel Raouf M. Tantawi, Head of the 
Ancient Agricultural Section, FUAD I, Agri- 
cultural Museum, Cairo, writes in the Middle 
East Ovinion: 

Visitors to the Ancient Egyptian Agricultural sec- 
‘tion may see samples of crops discovered in ancient 
tombs of various ages from the period of the first 
Pharacnic dynasties to the Arab conquests. 

Such samples give a picture of the evolution of 
agriculture in Egypt. The crop to which particular 
jmportance was attached was wheat, the harvesting of 
which will be the subject of this article, 

About 4241 B.C. Ancient Egyptians discovered the 
oldest calendar as a result of their proficiency 12 
astronomy, Thus, they divided the year into three sea- 
sons, of four months each, which were known as the 
Flood Season, the Sowing Season, and the Harvest 
Season, almost identified with the present agricultural 
seasons among the fel‘ahin of Egypt. 


Harvesr Causen JusiLation 


The harvest season started when the crop was 
ripe. People hurried to the fields in jubilation. Farmers 
earried out harvesting in the presence of Jand-owners 
who were careful to control work in person: tax- 


collectors surveyed the cultivated land and assessed 


taxes accordingly ; priests received the portion devoted 
to temples and professional craftsmen secured their 
annuities. 
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It is noteworthy in this connection that this type 
of annual payment still survives in rural districts where 
the Imam of the mosque, the headmaster of the village 
school, the water carrier, the barber, the carpenter, and 
others, receive what is due to them twice annually, at 
the wheat and maize harvest times. 


Pwarsaous Srarrep Harvest 


As a proof of the particular importance’ attached to 
the harvest of wheat, the Pharaohs of Ancient Egypt 


‘celebrated religious and national festivals on the occa- 


sion. They offered gifts to Nabro, the harvest god, 
represented by a human body covered with grains, The 
occasion was one of rejoicing for all classes of the 
population. : 
King Amenhat III said about 2000 B.C.: “I have 
adored the harvest god ; the Nile greets me: and in 
my reign none of my subjects suffer hunger or thirst.” 
Beside such festivities celebrated by the chanting 
of songs to the accompaniment of musical instruments, 
nets were set up in all fields to catch swarms of quails. 
Thus, it was evident that Nature had endowed them 
with a plentiful harvest and provided them with a big 


. supply of delicious birds. 


‘ TRADITIONAL CEREMONY 


As a mark of the interest taken by Kingg in the 
occasion, the Pharaoh of Egypt in person inaugurated 


_the season, by going out into the field, sickle in hand, 


to cut out the first bunch of cobs, thus enthusing the 
people in their toil. F 

Rameses IT (about 1200 B.C.) gave a picture of the 
traditional ceremony on the wails of the Gabo Temple 
at Luxor. 

Furthermore, as the wheat was the main medium 
of barter, the treasury often consisted of huge quanti- 
ties of wheat as taxes in kind, the surplus stocks used 
.to promote foreign trade, 

The story of the arrival of Joseph and his brothers 
in Egypt to obtain provisions from the well-stocked 
stores of the Pharaoh stands as a proof that neigh- 
bouring countries depended on Egypt for their supply 
of wheat in times of dire scarcity. 
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NOTES 


The Al. C. C. Resolution 


The A-I.C.C. passed the following resolution 
on January 6th: 


The .A.-I..C.C. having considered the events 
that have taken place in the country since the Meerut 
Session of the Congress im November last, the State- 
ment issued by the British Government on December 6, 
1946, and the statement of the Working Committee of 
December 22, 1946, advises Congressmen as foliows: 

The A.-I. C. C. endorses the statement of the Work- 
ing Committee of December 22, 1946, anid expresses its 
agreement with the view contained therein. 

While the Congress has always been agreeable to 
making a reference to the Federal Court on the ques- 

tion of interpretation in dispute, such a reference has 
become purposeless and undesitable owing to recent 
announcements made on behalf of the British Govern- 
ment. A reference could only be made on an agreed 
basis, the parties concerned agreeing to abide by the 
‘ decision given. 

Avl.C. C. is firmly of opinion that the constitu- 
tion for a free and independent India should be framed 
by the people of India on the basis of as wide an agree- 
ment as possible. There must be no interference 
whatsoever by any external authority, and no compul- 
sion of any province or part of a province by another 
province. A.-I.C.C. realises and appreciates the difh- 
culties placed in the way of some provinces, notably 
Assam and the N..W.F.P. and the Sikhs in the Pun- 
jab, by the British Cabinet’s Scheme of May 16, 1946 
and more especially by the interpretation .put upom it 
by the British Government in their Statement of Decem- 

’ ber 6, 1946. The Congress cannot be a party to any 
such compulsion or imposition against the will of the 
people concerned, a principle which the British Goverm 
ment have ihemselves recognised, 

The A.-I.C.C. is anxious that the Constituent 
Assembly should proceed with the work of framing a 
constitution for free India with the goodwill of all 
parties concerned and, with a view to removing the 
difficulties that have arisen owing to varying interpreta- 
tions, agree to advise action in accordance with the 
interpretation of the British Government in regard to 
the procedure to be followed in.the Sections. 


- 


It must be clearly understood, however, that this 
must not involve any compulsion of a .province and 
that the rights of the Sikhs in the Punjab should not 
be jeopardised. In the event of any attempt at such 
compulsion, a province or part of a province has the 
ripht to take such action as may be deemed necessary 
in order to give effect to the wishes of the people con- 
cerned. The future course of action will depend upon 
the developments that take place and the A.-J.C.C., 
therefore, directs the Working Committee to .advise 
upon it, whenever circumstances so require, keeping in 
view the basic principle of provincial autonomy. 
There was considerable apprehension voiced by 

many members, notably by the members from the 
Assam Group, the Congress Socialist Party and Dr. 
Gidwani from Sind. Dr. Gidwani said that the Congress 
was In the same position- today vis-a-vis the League 
as if was in the years before the Communal Award, 
although there had been prolonged and strenuous effort 
to secure the co-operation of the latter through all 
these years, extending to almost two decades. ‘There- 
fore, he could not make up his mind either to aecept 
or to reject the resolution. He hoped that this would 
be the last hurdle in the way of, the Congress and he 
asked for a definite assurance that after passing this 
resolution there would be no further obstacle by the 
Muslim League and that the British Government 
would give no further interpretations which the Con- 
gress would be called upon to accept. . 

Rev. Nichols Roy from Assam clearly stated that 
Assam reserved the right to go her own way. “If we 
find that the attitude of Mr. Jinnah has changed, we 
shall go into the Section. If we find it has not changed, 
we shall not go into the Section; if we see that 
circumstances will help us to frame our own constitu- 
tion, we shall enter the Section;” were the main guid- 
ing primciples that they would follow, he said. He 
made it plain that he did not expect that the League | 
would give Assam a fair deal if she went into the 
Section without any reservation. 

Shri Jaiprakash Narayan’s opposition was based oR 
fundamental issues. He declared that the resolution 
repvesented one more step forward on the slippery 
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path of compromise, the end of which, he feared, 
would be ultuumate acceptance of even Pakistan, Just. 
as a leader of Rajaji’s eminence proposed we should 
do some years ago. “The Congress was strong enough,” 
he said, “to come to grips with the British Government 
but instead it entered into compromises, which enlarged 
Indias internal troubles. We agreed to the Congress 
joining the Constituent Assembly and Pandit Nehru’s 
resolution moved in it gave us new hope. But that 
hope has disappeared. After the way that the League 
and Lord Wavell have conspired together. I do not 
know how anyone could hope for any advance towards 
freedom as a result of tne Constituent Assembly’s 
work.” 

We ourselves have considerable misgivings regard- 
ing the effect of this resolution. We admit that as 
circumstances stand, there would be little gain in pre- 
cipitating a major crisis. But we do put emphasis on 
the fact that the A-I.C.C. has failed to indicate 
unequivocally that no further compromise with basic, 
principles would be even considered. There is not a 
shadow of doubt left now that the British Cabinet is 
being guided in Indian affairs by the permanent 
officialdom in the main, who to say the least are bitter 
opponents of any grant of freedom to any Asiatic 
people. Under,.these circumstances, they will back all 
the reactionaries in India and lend their fullest sup- 
port to all intransigence and obstructionist tactics. 

As matters stand, Assam is in an anomalous 
position, the position of Sikhs is jeopardised, and 
Bengal of the Congress has been thrown to the wolves. 
We tmake this last statement with deliberate emphasis. 
In all the discussions, the question of Bengal found no 
place. No doubt, the blame rests on the feckless 
representatives sent to the A-I. C.C. by the even 
more unworthy, and caucus-ridden B.P.C.C. But all 
the same one should have thought that the supremic 
All-India body would devote some thought to the 
problems of Bengal. 


The Future of Congress in Bengal 


The A-I.C.C. resolution of January 6th has 
clearly sounded the death-knell of the Congress in 
Bengal. It is an inexorable fact, and only those who 
indulge in foolish day-dreams or refuse to face facts 
may consider other possibilities. We, who have watched 
the process of extinction through the last twenty years 
and more, have no such inclination to indulge in 
maudlin fancies or opium-eater’s dreams. In Muslim 
Bengal, the’Congresdman has been reduced to a rara-in 
avis, even the handful of ‘Nationalist Muslims having 
been forced now to be creatures of the underground 
and shady lanes, through the open and flagrantiy 
violent acts of the Muslim League and the more overt 
action of British officialdom in Bengal. Hindu Bengal 
has been disrupted firstly by factions, that have affected 
the body politic like a plague ever since the days of 
Mr. C. R. Das, secondly, by the handing over of the 
government absolutely to the Muslims by the Ramsay 
McDonald Communal Award, and lastly, by giving 
heavy weightage and reserved seats to the Europeans 
and the Scheduled castes. Reactionaries in power have 
reserved the distribution of loaves and fishes for the 
reactionaries and corrupt ones in other communities. 

Having thus gathered strength and perfected their 
grip on the province, the Muslim League has now 
launched on a programme of extermination, of the 
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Bengali Hindu in particular and Congressmen it 
general. So far the procedure has been partially veiled, 
though the Calcutta Slaughter of August and the 
Noakhali holocaust of October last were open indica- 
tions as to what is to follow once the League is given a 
free hand. Death or enslavement would be the only 
alternatives before the Hindu in Bengal when the 
League is paramount in Bengal, let there be no doubt 
on that poméi. Even today, at the time of writing, 
while brazen falsehoods are being uttered elsewhere 
regarding Bihar, a minor rehearsal of the extermination 


and subjugation process is taking place at Saidpur in - 


North Bengal and the Hindu in Noakhali as yet bas 
no means of protection or redress, save amd except for 


‘the presence of Mahatma Gandhi. 


Let us faee the facts. The A-I.C.C. resolution 


‘has cleared the path for the removal of all controls 


over the League, so far as Bengal is concerned, ‘The 
reins of the Government of Bengal are already in their 
hands, and what a government they have reduced it 
to, despite all controls, within the short space of @ 
decade! We quote from the Rowlands Committce 
Report of Bengal Administration, 1944-45, vin support 
of our remarks : 


With such exceptions (petty corruption on the 
part of minor officials) however,. it is generally 
acknowledged that, formerly, the public service in 
Bengal. enjoyed a high reputation for integrity, but 
that, in recent years, the position has greatly 


deteriorated, especially since the war began seriously 5 


to affect India. (Para 223, p. 62) 

So widespread has corruption become, and s0 
defeatist is the attitude taken toward it, that we 
think that the most drastic steps should be. taken 
to stamp out the evil which has corrupted the public 
service and public morals. (Para 227, p. 638) 


Needless to say the Rowlands Committee Report 
was vague in its condemnations and the reverse of 
effective in its suggested remedies but that is only 
what is to be expected of such bodies. But who in 
Bengal does not know where the fountain-head of all 
corruption lies, and why there can be no remedy so 
long as the political position remains unaltered ? And 
what honest person in his right senses, is there today 
in this province who is unaware of the fact that all 
doors towards employment and profitable occupation 
are being rapidly shut in the faces of all Bengali 
Hindus, excepting those few who are willing tools in the 
hands of the reactionaries and corrupt ones? The day 
ig approaching fast when the League would no longer 
need any tools or stooges and then the doors would 
be shut with a bang against all non-Muslim-Leaguers. 
The Hindu is being denied all his rights today except- 
ing in those few cases where there is intervention by 
authorities outside the League. Tomorrow there will 
be no outside authority, and no court of appeal for the 
Bengali Hindu ! 

Apart from destroying all prospects for employ- 
ment or occupation, the League is now rapidly 
degenerating all the educational and social structures 
that the Bengali Hindu built by over a century’s 
strenuous effort and continuous struggle against 
obstructionist officialdam. Colleges and schools are 
being controlled by men of third-rate stature and all 
posts in educational, medical and public utility services 
are being gradually filled with persons of mediocre 
qualifications and poor ability. Bengal had the proud 
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record of leading India in social, educational and public 
welfare services for nearly a century. In another ten 
years, Bengal will be on the lowest rung, the way 
the League is leading it. The League has no capacity 
to look after its charges, and its leaders have rio con- 
cern for even their own followers as witness the two 
millions or so of the Muslim victims of the *43 famine 
in Bengal. So what chance is there for Bengal to 
escape absolute degradation in their hands? 


“The Remedy : 


Js there no way out of this fatal drift towards 
the precipice that means the absolute extinction of the 
Bengali, Hindu and Muslim, as nationalists and free- 
men? There is none, unless the Bengali can cast aside 
his fatalistic sloth, his blind faith—born of emotional 
outbursts—in unworthy leaders, hisproneness for useless 
and glib argument, and his refusal to face unpleasant 
but vital facts. It is a stark staring fact, clear as day- 
light, that he and his children, down to unborn gene- 
rations, are going to be sold into slavery to the tools 
of the British Imperialists, and that there’ is no move- 
ment afoot, not a single hand raised, to save him and 
his from that horrible fate. Conditions are miserable 
enough for the Bengali today in all conscience; but it 
is heaven compared to what is in store, once Pakistan 
is fully established in Bengal. And the road for the 
rapid approach of that day has been cleared by the 


sy amuary 6th Resolution of the A-I.C.C. 


*. The sole safeguard lies in vigorous action without 
any further delay in specious arguments. If: the 
23 per cent of Muslim minority in India ean demand 
self-determination and autonomy, to the extent of 
absolute right’ of separation, from Hindustan, then the 
45 per cent of Rengal can demand thé same rights and 
privileges from Pakistan. And it is no handful either, 
for the totaBruns into well over 27 millions. Let there 
be a separate province in West and North-West Bengal, 
where there is a Hindu majority of over 70 per cent. 
The Sikh is asking for a province—or sub-province— 
composed of the twelve districts on the right bank of 


» the Ravi, where there can be a homeland for the Punjabi 


som 


non-Muslim, where they can shape their own destiny 
as free men. No footling rubbish, about “defeatism,” 
“cowardice,” etc., is being hurled at the Sikh, who is 
a realist in his own way, and prefers to view facts 
through his own eyes. In Bengal, we have all this talk, 
as if there is any courage in allowing your house to 
burn when there is a conflagration in the neighbour- 
hood or as if allowing your children to perish by mot 
erecting a barrier against plague from the near locality 
is the sole method of avoiding “defeatism”! 

Assam with a population of little over ten millions, 
inclusive of the Muslims. has been given a mandate 
to go its own way. But West and North-West Bengal, 
with a Hindu population of nearly sixteen millions, 
must not think about preserving its traditions, its 
heritage, and must not think about the freedom of its 
children, or their right of self-determination | No one 
seems to be aware of the fact that the suffering 
millions of these tracts have any birth-rights of their own 
for which, and for freedom they have fought as hard 
as any others in any part of India. The peonle of West 
and North Bengalican most certainly be asked to aid end 
shelter their suffering brethren but to demand that 
they should also go into slavery and perdition, without 
murmur and without a struggle, just because they are 
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unable to save the whole of Bengal, would be the 
quintessence of idiocy. Besides who would gain by the 
enslavement of West Bengal excepting the sworn 
enemies of all Hindus, the lords of Pakistan and their 
overlords? Certainly not the Hindus of East Bengal. 

The British Cabinet’s declaration of December 6, 
clearly states that no constitution would be forced on 
any large section of the country or its population, The 
Sikhs are relying on this declaration and Assam is also 
staking its all on that. Let Bengal of the Congress also 
wipe the cobwebs from its eyes and demand that a 
homeland be given to it. There must be a movement, 
village by village, sub-division by sub-division, district 
by district and division by division for a Province:of 
Gaur. where the 70 per cent Hindu majority can live 
its life m its own way. 


Joint Electorates or Separation 


There is yet room for an experiment to bridge the 
present yawning gulf of communal schism through the 
introduction of joint electorates. Nowhere in India, 
the viciousness of the separate electorate system has 
been more manifest than in Bengal. In this province, 
Bastern Bengal and the eastern portion of North 
Bengal have-a Muslim majority of more than 70 
per cent, while in- Calcutta, Western Bengal and the 
western portion of North Bengal, the Hindus are in a 
majority of more than 70 per cent. By virtue of the 
Muslims being in-a majority of 5 per cent in respect 
of the entire province, and also by virtue of the fact 
that they hold a bare majority of the seats in the local 
legislature where the proportion of Muslim and Hindu 
seats haye been made 120 :80 through the MacDonald 
Award, a Muslim Ministry functions here and the 
representatives of the Hindus are excluded from it. 
This, in-effect, means that Muslims of east and eastern . 
half of North Bengal rule the rest of .the province. 
Attempts are now being made to convert the Hindu 
majority areas into Muslim majority districts by 
settling Muslims in those areas. A Fallow Land Acquisi- 
tion Bill is going shortly. to be introduced in the 
Bengal: Legislature in order to acquire by. compulsion 
four million acres of land and to settle the - Assam 
evictees and the Bihar refugees there. The Bengali 
Hindus being in a minority in respect of the province 


‘are going rapidly down even in those. very areas where 


they are in a majority. They have been completely 
ousted from all positions of political or administrative 
responsibility and replaced by communally-minded 
Muslims. From the police, magistracy and the educa- 
tion departments, Hindus have been removed. The 
judiciary is also being gradually Muslimised. In the 
Civil Supplies machinery, Hindus have no place. Sup- | 
plies of essential commodities and the grant of trade 
license or contracts are distributed so as to ensure 
maximum gain for one community at the cost of the 
other. The communal ratio rules for public services are 
applied only to gain communal ends. These changes. 
backed by separate electorates, mean helpless and 
absolute political and economic dependence of one 
community on another. Under: the two-nation theory, 
Muslims refuse to submit even to Hindu-Muslim joint 
rule through joint clectorates. In Bengal these 
very champions of the two-nation theory have been 
so utilising the political and administrative machinery 
as to make the dominance of ‘one community upon 
another thorough and complele. Not only reason and 
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fairplay but even public decemcy and political decorum 
have been totally abandoned. We have shown previously 
how the Calcutta police have been remodelled along 
communal lines so as to make their services available 
for the Muslims and to make them inaccessible and use- 
less to the Hindus. The League leaders expected thi 
Hindus to continue to pay the major share of the 
revenue and to submit tamely to all oppressive and 
repressive measures introduced by them. 

But that is not to be. Oppression has a limit. The 
conspiracy to kill the Bengali Hindus culturally, 
economically and politically has reached the breaking 
point, Bengal has started to talk about partition and 
create a new Giaud province. Organisations are 
springing up with full public support. The Bengali Hindu 
never treated the Bengali Muslim as a foreigner but 
looked upon him as his brother. It was the Hindu, who 
effaced the Curzon partition with his blood in order 
to maintain the unity and integrity of the Bengali race. 
But the response from the other side has been malign 
in the extreme. Forgetting that they are converts froimi 
the Bengali Hindus and racially belong to the same 
stock, and speak and write the same latiguage, the 


Muslims of Bengal believe they are more akin to the- 


distant Arab than to their brothers nearer home. The 
Hindus have been publicly notified in the 


if they want to stay, they must embrace Islam. 

The duty of the Bengali Hindu is now clear, Self- 
preservation is the primary human instinct and he 
must now act. He must have his own government to 
save himself from, destruction. Brotherly amity can- 
not be a one-way traffic. When the Muslims refuse to 
accept majority rule in‘ pursuance of “his two-nation 
theory because the majority happens to be Hindu, the 
Hindus in Bengal have certainly the right to refuse 
to submit to the rule of the Muslim “nation” backed 
by a communal and separate electorate. If Bengal is 


divided. it will provide a bulwark of strength for the - 


Hastern Bengal Hindu. Today he has no protection 
whatsoever and with him the entire race of Bengali 
Hindu is going down. But if the province of Gaud 
comes-into being, it will provide not only a safe friendly 
shelter to a displaced East Bengal Hindu but also a 
safeguard against molestation of the Hindu minorities 
under an oppressive East Bengal Government. 

Let West and North-West Bengal present . the 
Ueague with an ultimatum on the following lines. 
Hither it must give an assurance that: 


(I) Two-nation theory 
dropped. 

(2) Joint electorates will be introduced from the 

Legislature down to the local self-governing 

units. 


of the League will be 


(3) Ministry to be composed of equal number of 
Hindus and Muslims and the Prime Minister 

should alternately be a Hindu and a Muslim. 
(4) Public services to be filled by men recruited 


by &. competent and non-partisan Public 


Service Commission through open competitive 
examination and the appointments must be 


made free from amy description of communal 
consideration. : 


Or else there must be a separation of the Hindu 
majority areas of the West and North-West areas of 
Bengal to form o new province of Gaud. 


League - 
organs to quit Bengal. Noakhali has demonstrated that 


Sub-province for Punjab 


Giani Kartar Singh, who has succeeded Master 
Tara Singh as President of the Siromani Akali Dal, 
considers. the division of the Punjab essential for the 
protection of the political and religious rights of the 
Hindus and the Sikhs. He has expressed his desire to 
move in the Constituent Assembly.a proposal for the 
formation of a Hindu-Sikh sub-province comprising 
fourteen districts of ‘Eastern and Gentral Punjab 


between the Jumna and the Ravi rivers. In an interview. ° 


to the Free Press of India, Giani Kartar Singh said 
that the proposed sub-province must have a legislature, 
cabinet and administrative machinery separate from. 
the parent province of the Punjab, with which it 
would be linked by a common Governor. There would 


also be a joint board for the disposal of matters of | 


common interest, such as question of canals and hydro-. 
electric energy. 

The proposed Hindu-Sikh province will have 4 
population of nearly fifteen million of which 62°per cent 
will be non-Muslims consisting mainly of Jats and: 
Sikhs. Communitywise the population will be Hindus 
43 per cent, Muslims 38 per cent and Sikhs 19'per cent. 
No community will be in an absolute majority and the 
Sikhs will hold the balance between them. The sub- 
province will include important cities like Lahore, 
Amritsar, Jullunder, Ludhiana, Ambala and Firozpur. 

Justifying his scheme, Giani Kartar Singh said’: 

Grouping under the Cabinet Mission Plan has 
religion as its basis. 

Baluchistan: anid the Punjab having different languages, 

economic interests, historical background and outlook 

have: heen grouped together. This being the case, it 
- is not clear why the Hindu-Sikh. majorities residing 
in contiguous areas in the Puniab and Bengal are not 
given the same facilities. The provision in the Cabinet 

Mission Plan enabling the provinces to ogg out of the 

groups at a later stage is illusory, because the’ Muslim 

League majorities in Sections B and C can so man- 


oeuvre the provincial constitutions as to make opting 


out impossible. But even this inadequate provision to 
opt out of the groups does not exist for areas in the 
Punjab and Bengal where the non-Muslims are in a 
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clear majority, for this right can only be exercised by - 


provinces as at present constituted. ; 

The Sikhs have demanded that the non-Muslims 
in the Punjab and Bengal should be granted the same 
autondmy which has been given to the Muslims m 
relation to the whole of India, namely, the right to 
form autonomous groups in areas where they are in & 
majority. It has been said that contiguous areas in the 
Punjab and: Bengal where the non-Muslims are 10 & 
clear majority should be formed into sub-provinces. 
Giani Kartar Singh says that he would prefer, person~ 
ally, the formation of a sovereign province in thé 
Punjab to the Fast of the Ravi river. As a compromise 
between the Cabinet Mission’s Plan and a sovereign 
Sikh Punjab, the present formula for the creation of 
a sub-province for Punjab has been favoured. 


Bengal’s case, however; is entirely different and~ the. 


Hindus of Bengal would prefer the creation of fully 


autonomous separate province comprising Western. and - 


part of Northern Bengal where the Hindus will be in 
a majority of 70 per cent. 


Ambedkar’s Electorate Plan 


A “compromise plan betweon separate and joint. 
electorates," is likely to be put forward before the 
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Minority Advisory Committee of the Constituent 
Assembly. on behalf ‘of the Scheduled castes by Dr. 
B. R. Almbedkar as a solution, for the issue of elec- 
jtorates for Scheduled castes “which has embittered 
the relations between the Hindus and Scheduled. 
castes in the political field.” Described as a “qualified 
separate electorated” system, the proposal forms a part 
of the.memorandum prepared by Dr. Ambedkar ‘and 
discussed at the recent meeting of the Working Com- 
mittee of the Scheduled Castes Federation at Bombay. 

The main features of this proposal embody that 
“the Scheduled castes will have a separate electorate 
only in those constituencies in which a seat is reserved 
for them. Only those voters of the Scheduled castes 
who are residing in that constituency will form a 
separate electorate to elevate the representatives of 
that community. The voters of the Scheduled castes 
residing in other constituencies in which seats are not 
reserved for it will form part of the general electorate. 

Dr, Ambedkar is stated to have pointed out in his 
memorandum that the proposed system was not an 
innovation but has been in operation in the elections 
to the Madras Municipality and is applied to the 
Indian Christians in some parts of India under the 
present Government of India Act. 

Setting forth the case for his plan Dr. Ambedkar 
argues that any electoral system for a minority must 
serve three purposes. It must enable the minority to 
send its true representatives to the Legislatures. 
Secondly, the minority must not be politically com- 

“bletely isolated from the majority and thirdly, it must 
enable the minority to- influence the election of the 
members of the majority community to the legislature. 
Dr. Ambedkar claims that isolation was the.worst thing 
that wou'd happen to a-minority. But by proposing 
separate electorates he is seeking to perpetuate, the 
isolation to which the-scheduled castes have already 
been pushed. Dr. Ambedkar says that no matter how 
large a representation was given to the minority, it 
was bound to remain a minority. But does the learned 
doctor, believe that separate electorates can tum 4&4 
minority into a majority. 

® Minority representation has been discussed thread- 
bare recently by the Select Committee of the U.P. 
Legislature on the United Provinces Gaon Hukumat 
Bill. The question was raised whether minorities should 
be given any protection by special representation or 
reservation when the executive committee, namely, the 
Gaon Panchayet, is elected. Some of its members were 
of opinion that it was necessary to provide for the 
representation of all minorities, while others suggested 
that this would introduce the vicious system of com- 
muna] representation. It was considered that the best 
system of securing justice for minorities was that there 
should be reservation of seats in such a way that each 
member of one community should have to secure the 
votes of other communities in order to secure election. 
This is the principle which has been adopted in the 

. U.P. Town Areas (Amendment) Bill also. 

Separate. electorates and cumulative votes. two of 
the most vicious anti-damocratic devicrs introduced 
into this country, have proved sources of unmitigated 
evils not only for the nation but also for, the com- 
munities affected. For the last ten years they are in 
operation and the only result is a continuous back- 
ward move in every sphere of life. Some people have, 
no doubt, derived undeserved benefits beyond their 
wildest expectations but the masses of the eommun tics 


torily account, of pecuniary 
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lave suffered. They have not provided an iota of 
protection for the minorities during the past decade. 
Separate electorates and cumulative votes must go. 


~“ 


Anti-Corruption Bill 


A Bill for the more effective prevention of bribery 
and corruption has been introduced in the Legislative 
Assembly. The scope for bribery and corruption of 
public servants had been enormously increased by war 
conditions and although the war is now over, oppor 
tunitves for corrupt practices will remain for a consider- 
able time to come. Contracts are being terminated ; 
large amounts of government surplus stores are being 
disposed of ; there will be for some years shortages of 
various ‘commodities requiring the imposition: of con- 
trols ; and extensive schemes for post-war reconstruc- 


tion involving disbursement of very large sums of . 


Government money have been and are being elaborated, 
All these activities offer wide scope for corrupt 
practices and the seriousness of the evil and the 
possibility of its continuance for extension in the 
futune are such as to justify immediate and drastic 
action to stamp it out. With these objects in view the 
Bill has been introduced. 

After a thorough investigation made into the 
administrative machinery of Bengal; the Rowlands 
Committee had only hard words for it. After its 
Report, Rai Bahadur Bijay Bihari Mukherjee, retired 
Director of Land Records, Bengal, and an official of 
very high ability.and integrity, was deputed by the 
Bengal Government to enquire into the causes of 
corruption and to suggest remedies. He was invited to 
do so towards the close of the Section 93 regime and 
submitted his Report when the League Ministry came 
into being. Consequently his Report has been given a 
decent burial. Government of India may demand 
copy of it which will throw a flood of light on the 
Administrative machinery of Bengal and will show how 
a machinery corrupt from top to bottom works. 

The Bill has made Sections 161 and 165 of the 
Indian Penal Code cognizable offences and thug re- 
moves a long-standing difficulty that stood on the 
way of apprehending the corrupt officials. The Bill also 
provides that if an official or any other person on his 
behalf is in possession, for which he cannot satisfac- 
resources or property 
disproportionate to his known sources of income, the 
Court shall presume that the wealth is ill-gotten and 
that the accused person is guilty of criminal misconduct 
in the discharge of his official duty. This provision 
follows the lines of the United Kingdom Prevention 
of Corruption Act, 1906. The provisions of the Bull 
will apply equally to the Central and Provincial 
officials. 

There are two defects in the Bill which deserve 
mention. The Rowlands Committee had ‘recommended 
that Section 162 of the Criminal Procedure Code 
should be amended to provide that statements made 
to # police officer in the course of an investigation into 
a case of bribery shall be available for use as evidence. 
The immediate reaction of an offender on being caught 
red-handed by the police js much ‘more likely to 
represent the truth than statements he may subse- 
quently make when he has had time for reflection, This 
has pot been done in the Bill. 

The second defect is that provision hag been made 


~ 
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to secure previous sanction of the Governor-General 
or the Governor in order to enable a Court to take 
cognizance of an offence under Sections 162 and 165 
I.P.C. or Section 5 of the Act which relates to 
possession of ill-gotten property. This provision will 
defeat the very purpose of the Bill where the Provin- 
cial Government is perverted as badly as is the case in 
Bengal and Sind. The law will, therefore, be in- 
operative in provinces where it is most needed, A 
provision for a confidential judicial preliminary 
enquiry: or an enquiry on the jines of the Administra- 
tive Court of France ought to be sufficient to safeguard 
against undue harrassment of an innogent official. 


White Paper on Burma i: 


On December 20, 1946, Mr. C. Attlee, the British 
Premier, informed the House of Commons of a new 
policy of the British Government with regard to 
Burma and of an invitation to the members of the 
Burma Executive Council to send a delegation to 
England to carry on further negotiations on the basis 
of the new policy of the British Government and the 
demands of the Burmese people. Conversations between 
the British Government and the Burmese Delegation 
began in the second week of January and concluded 
on January 28. The following is the full text of the 
White Paper issued by “H.M.G. at the conclusion of 
the talks between the British Cabinet and the Burmese 
leaders : 

H.M:G. and the delegation of the Burma Executive 
‘Council, having discussed all matters affecting future 
relations between Britain and Burma which were 
raised by the delegation, have reached the following 
agreed conclusions as to _the methods by which the 
people of Burma may achieve their independence 
either within or without the Commonwealth as soon as 
possible : 

(1) Constituent Assembly: In order that the 
people of Bunma may decide on the future constitution 
of their country as soon as possible, a Constituent 
Assembly shall be elected instead of the Legislature 
under the Act of 1935. For this ‘purpose, electoral 
machinery of the 1935 Act will be used. 

Elections will take place in April for the General 
Non-Communa]l, Karen and Anglo-Burman consti- 
tuencies as constituted under the Act of 1935, and for 
each constituency two members shall be returned, Any 
Burma nationals (as defined in Annexe A) registered 
in the general constituency other than one of those 
mentioned above shall be placed on their register of 
the Genera] Non-Communal Constituency. 

(2) Transitional form of Government: During 
the period of transition, the Government of Burma 
will be carried on as at present under the special 
powers of Section 189 of the Act of 1985 and the 
Temporary Provisions Act of 1945, together with any 
Orders-in-Council made thereunder. If any exceptional 
circumstances arise which in the _opinion of either 
Government require special treatment, H.M.G. will 
consider what, if any, alteration can | be made to meet 
such circumstances. 

(3) ‘Interim Legislature: During the interim 
period there will be a Legislative Council ns provided 
by the Act of 1935. Power will be sought by H.MG. 
by an Order-in-Council to increase the numbers autho- 
rised from 50 to 100. As soon as the elections to the 
Constituent Assembly are completed the Governor will 
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nominate the Legislative Council of 100. It will be drawn 
from among those elected to the Constituent Assembly 
with the inclusion of a small number of persons t0 
represent the non-indigenous minorities. The powers 
of the Legislative Council will be identical with those 
eee by the recently dissolved Legislative Council 
of 50 

(4) Interim Government: The Executive Coun- 
cil of the Governor will constitute the Interim Govern- 
ment of Burma. While it is not possible to alter the 
legal powers of the Executive Council or of the 
Governor which must continue within the frame-work 
set out in Para 2 above, the Interim Government will 
be conducted generally in the same manner as the 
Interim Government of India at the present time and 
in particular : 


(a) The Executive Council will be treated with 
the same close consultation and consideration 
as'a Dominion Government and will have the 
greatest possible freedom in the exercise of 
the day-to-day administration of the country. 
The convention exercised during the currency 
of the Act of 1935 with the Governor presid- 
ing at the meetings of the Council of Minis- 
ters shall ‘be continued in relation to the 
Executive Council. 

H.M.G. agree in principle that the Govern- 
ment of Burma shall have the financia] auto- 
nomy. (See ‘Annexe B). 
Matters concerning. Defence 
Affairs will be brought | before the Executive ~ 
Council which will be fully associated with 
the disposal of business in such matters. 

The Governor will depute to his counsellor 
for Defence and External Affairs the day-to- 
day tadministration of these subjects. Subject 
only to limitations in the legal position, the 
Executive Council will be at full liberty to 
raise, consider, discuss and decide on any 
matters arising in the field of policy. and 
administration. 


' (5) Heaternal Affairs: There shall be appointed 
forthwith a High Commissioner for Burma to re- 
present the Burmese Government in London. H.M.G. 
will request the Governments of countries with which 
Burma wishes to exchange diplomatic representatives 
to agree to such exchange. 

(6) Membership of International Organisations : 
H.M.G. will be lend their full support to any applica- 


(b) 


(c) 


tion by Bunma for membership of U.N.O. as soon as 


Burma’s constitutional position makes it possible for 
such application to be entertained. In the meantime, 
H.M.G. will explore with the Secretary-Genera]l, how 
far it is posstble for Burma to be represented at aly 
mieetings of, or under the auspices of ‘the U.N.O: They 
will also approach any other international bodies which 
the Government of Burma may desire with a view to 
ascertaining whether Burma can be associated with the 
work of such bodies as a member nation or otherwise. 
(7) Defence: (a) In accordance with settled 
practice, all British forcés stationed’ in Burma, will 
remain under the ultimate control of H.M.G.; 
Burmese forces will forthwith come under the control 
of the Government of Burma ; (c) H.M.G. have agreed 
in principle that the G.O.C. in Bunma shall be subor- 
dinate to the Governor and the Government of Burma 
at the earliest practicable moment, but for the present, 


(b) All. 


and External & 


ai 
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until the liquidation of inter-allied arrangements of 
command which cover many countries, the G.O.C, in 
Burma will remain under S.E.A.L.F. During this period, 
there will, of course, be close collaboration between 
the Governor, the Government of Burma and the 
authorities concerned. Appropriate arrangements will 
apply in respect of naval and air-services; (d) The 
question of assistance in building up defence forces of 
Burma will be a matter for discussion between the 
two Governments. H.M.G. wish to do their utmost 
to help the Government of Burma in this matter, but 
“must have regard to their already heavy commitments 
in other parts of the world; (e) The question of 
retention or use of any British forces in Burma »fver 
coming into operation of the new constitution wil) be 
a matter for agreement between H.M.G. and the 
Government of Burma. 

(8) Frontier Areas: It is agreed that the objes- 
tive of both H.M.G. and the Burmese Delegation is 
to achieve early unification of the frontier areas and 
Ministerial Burma with the free consent of the in- 
habitants of those areas. In the meantime, it is agreed 
that the people of the frontier areas should in respect 
of subjects of common mterest be closely associated 
with the Government of Burma in a manner acceptable 
to both parties, For these purposes it has been agreed : 

(a) There shall be free intercourse -between the 

peoples of the frontier areas and the people 
of Ministerial Burma without hindrance. 

(b) Leaders and representatives of the people of 
a the frontier areas shall be asked either at the 

Panglong Conference to be held next month 
or at a special conference to -be convened for 
the purpose to express their views upon the 
form of association with the Government of 
Burma which they consider acceptable during 
the transition period—whether (7) by appoint. 
ment of a small group of frontier representa-~ 
tives to advise the 
affairs and to have close liaison with the 
Executive Council; or (#) by appointment 
of one frontier area representative as an 
Executive Councillor in, charge of Frontier 
Affairs, or (72) by other methods. 
After the Panglong meeting or a special 
conference, H.M.G. and the Government of 
Burma will agree upon the best method of 
advancing their common aims in accordance 
with the expressed views of the peoples of 
frontier areas. 
A wommittee of enquiry shall be set up forth- 
with as to the best method of associating the 
frontier peoples with the working .out of the 
new constitution for Burma. Such a commit- 
tee will consist of an equal number of persons 
from Ministerial Burma nominated by the 
Executive Council and of persons from the 
' frontier areas nominated by the Governor 
after consultation with the leaders of those 
areas with a neutral chairman from outside 
Burma selected by agreemtnt. Such a com- 
mittee shall be asked to report to the 
Government of Burma and H.M.G. before 
~ the summoning of the Constituent Assembly. 

(9) Finance: A number of financial questions 
have been considered and agreements have been 
arrived at as to how these matters should be dealt 
with which is set out in Annexe B attached hereto. 


(c) 


(d) 


Governor on frontier. 


dhe dined? 


(10) A number of: other questiotiy will arise for 
settlement between H.M.G. and the Government of 
Burma connected with the change in the status of 
Burma. These will be taken up as they arise and will 
be dealt with in the same friendly and co-operative 
spirit that has marked the present discussions. 

Both H.M.G. and delegates of the Burma Executive 
Council are convinced that by continuation of the 
‘present method of consultation and co-operation 
smooth and rapid progress can be made towards their 
common objective of a free and independent Burma 
whether within or without the British Commonwealth 
of Nations and they have, therefore, agreed to co- 
operate in the settlement of all future matters which 
shall arise between them through the transitional 
period until Burma’s new constitution comes into 
operation, 

The Agreement is signed by the Prime Minister, 
Mr, Attlee on behalf of H.M.G. and U Aung San on 
behalf of the majority of the Burmese delegates. 

The document adds that Thakin Ba Sein and U 
Saw are unable to associate themselves with these 
conclusions. 

Annexe A states: “A Burma national is defined 
for the purposes of eligibility to vote and to stand as 
a candidate at the forthcoming elections as a British 
subject or subject of an Indian State, who was born 
in Burma and resided there for a total period of not 
less than eight years in ten years immediately preced- 
ing either January 1, 1942, or January 1947.” 

Annexe B reads: “Finance: (1) H, M. G. have 
agreed in principle that Burma should have financial 
autonomy. 

(2) “H.M.G. have undertaken to do all they can 
to secure her effective membership, as soon as she is 
in a position to make an application and should she 
so desire, of the International Monetary Fund and 
the International Bank. ., 

(3) “Burma has received an interest free Joan of 
approximately £8,000,000 (net) for the Burma finan- 
cial year, October 1945 to September 1946, and it has 
already been agreed that for the financial year October 
1946 to September 1947, she should receive a further 
£7,500,000 (net). H.M.G. have now agreed that they 
will make a further contribution towards this year’s 
deficit in the ordinary budget, taking account of any 
contribution of the frontier areas. 

(4) “As regards the projects budget (which deals 
mainly with governmental trading activities) H.M.G. 


will examine the possibility of credit with a definite 


ceiling, without U. K. control but with the fullest 
exchange of information. 
(5) “H.M.G. are prepared to agree in principle to 


-the possibility of converting a part of any interest- 


free loan into an outright grant in the light of results 
of further joint study of facts of the financial situation 
(see next paragraph). 

(6) “It is agreed there should be further joint 
study in Burma of the facts of the financial situation 
without commitment on either side. Should further 
financial assistance be needed from H.M.G. beyond 


‘that agreed in Paras 3 and 4 of this annexe, this assis- 


tance if given, will be subject to such conditions as 
may be agreed upon.” 

U Aung San has accepted the British proposal and 
Dr. Ba Maw,.U Saw and Thakin Ba Sein have dis- 
agreed, “As far as we can see the proposal falls 
far short of Burmese aspirations, Under terms of this 


4 


‘and more particularly 
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- White Paper, Burma will remain a long way off from 


her cherished goal of independence. 


South Africa to Ignore United nes 
Decision ? 


The White population in South re seem to be 
seriously disturbed by the decisions of the General 
Assembly of the U.N.O. One resolution passed at the 
U.N.O. in which the Indians were specially interested, 
asked the South African and Indian Governments to 
report to the next Assembly what measures had been 
taken in the treatment of Indians in South Africa. 
Another resolution stated that the data before the 
General Assembly weve not sufficient to justify appro- 
val for incorporation into South Africa of the mandated 
territory of South-West Africa. On January 21, 1947 
Dr. Malan, Nationalist leader and leader of the 
Opposition in South Africa introduced in the House of 
Assembly a motion covering both these resolutions of 
the U.N.O. 

Dr. Malan’s motion asked, firstly, that the South 
African Government should give no effect to the 
request by the. United Nations that it should negotiate 
with the Government of India on South Africa’s 
domestic measures on the Indian question and then 
report thereon, except in so far as such negotiations 
would have the clear and exclusive object of having 
South Africa’s Indian population transferred to India 
or elsewheres; secondly, that Government should take 
necessary steps to withdraw the recently granted group 
representation of Indians in Parliament and in the 
Natal Provincial Council as it now clearly appeared 
to be undesirable and futile ; and thirdly, that a joint 
committee of both Houses of Parliament should be 
appointed to draft a comprehensive policy for the 
Unioh in connexion with the colour problem in general, 
in connexion with native 
coloured and Asiatic groups in their relations towards 
the white race as well as their relations with each 
other. Such a policy, the motion adds, should be 
founded on the principle of separation between 
Europeans and non-Europeans as regards the political, 
residential, and—~—so far as practicable—also as'.regards 
the industrial field and that it would be constructive 
and equitable towards the specific interests of each 
specific group. The motion further recommended that 
the Union must not give effect to the request to place 


South-West Africa under the Trusteeship of the 


U.N.O. 

The resolution of Dr. Malan is nothing short of a 
challenge to the U.N.O. Surely the negotiations desired 
by the U.N|O| were not\for the purpose of transferring 
the Indian settlers to India and elsewhere. The device 
of restricted negotiations suggested by Dr. Malan 
indicates that his aim is to torpedo the decision of 
the ,U.N.O. In fact, in his speech on the resolution Dr. 
Malan declared that a solution of Union’s Indian pro- 
blem was to transfer the Indian community to India 
or elsewhere. He even suggested that, “Whether South 
Africa. should remain a member of the U.N.O., should 


be thoroughly examined, if the U.N.O. became & © 


danger to the Union and interfered with its 
sovereignty.” 
Dr. Malan’s resolution is still under discussion . 


and, therefore, the opinion of the South African 
Parliament is not yet available, Meanwhile, General 





Smuts ‘has stated that the Asiatic “Land ‘Tentire and 
Indian Representation Act must stand, a position 
which is hardly consistent with ‘the proposal to trans- 
fer Indians from South ‘Africa. 

Mr. D. Jackson of the United Party felt it rather 
strange that Dr. Malan should take up the attitude 
of criticising the Government’s policy on Indians, for.. 
the Cape Town Agreement had been-reached when the 
Nationalist. Party was in power and much of the 


trouble that arose at U.N.O. was due to the mistakes 


of the Nationalist Government. It is, however, stilly 
more amazing that General Smuts, of all. persons,” 
should deny the existence of the Cape Town Agree- 
ment, on the ground that no such agreement had ever 
been registered before the League of Nations and that 
the Cape Town Conference was nothing more than a 
consultation between Governments of India and South 
Africa: But General Smuts should know that to disown 
the agreement on the plea of non-registration is not 
worthy of a responstble Minister enjoying some repu- 
tation as a statesman, but rather of a pettifogging 
lawyer. The Agreement has been clearly violated by 
the anti-Indian legislation in question. If General 
Smuts persists in that legislation against the expressed 
wishes of the U.N.O., that body will, in ‘the words of 
Mr. R. M. Deshmukh, former High Commissioner to 
South Africa, “have something to say about it at the 
next opportunity.” 


. League Policies through Nationalist Eyes | & 


The Tribune publishes an article from Mr. G. M. 
Sayed which gives a graphic account of how Muslim - 
League politics is viewed through nationalist Mushm 
eyes. In our December number, we had reproduced in 
part another such thoughtful article from the pen of 
Pir Ali Mahammad Rashidi.’ Mr. Sayed writes : 


We, in India, have passed through the stage of 
excitement, agitation and experimenttation;.we are at the 
opening of a new phase—the phase of cool consideration, 
deliberate decision, and definite construction. If we 
have to build a future, better than what has been our 
recent past, the history of the past, must be summoned¢ 
to our aid and its events and lessons fully studied, 
pondered over and converted to our use. 

At the present moment the greatest problem which 
confronts India is the Moslem Problem. What is going 
to be their future?, What type of relationship is going 
to exist between them and the Hindu majority? In 
all these matters the activities of the Mussalmans so 
far have been guided by the Moslem League, and 
therefore, when we consider this problem we have per- 
force to do it in the light of the Teague ideologies, 
activities, and policies. 

Eight years’ experience, I think, is sufficient to 
enable us to form certain definite conclusions about 
the working of the League which, during this period 
has had complete sway over the Moslem political field 
.and full latitude to show its worth and work. 

How far are its policies likely to assist the Mus-% 
salmans in shaping their future and India in achieving’ 
her freedom? ' 

In its broad outlines, the League policy has been 
to build its own power, not by means of strengthening 
the community from within—through its regeneration 
and rehabilitation, intellectual, moral, economic, and 
spiritual—_, but by arousing its passions on the basis 
of hatred of the fellow inhabitants of India—the 
Hindus, and setting its ten crores to fight against the 
“thirty crores who are more advanced and better equip- 


@ 


” 


' exploiting and profiteering. 


-_" 


ped. Having depended wholly on shallow slogans and 
unscientific schemes, it has done nothing constructive to 
raise the general level of the Moslem life, without 
which no real and Jasting progress is possible, or 1o 
make the Moslems worthy citizens of the modern world 
—self-confident, brave, patriotic, broadminded, pro- 
gressive, just, humane and moral beings. Indeed, in 
its anxiety to organise a front against the Hindus, 
and incidentally against the country’s freedom, it has 
organised a revolt against Islam’s own values, mission, 
and purposes. It has assembled ten crores of Mussal. 


mans under one roof, only to be bombarded and wiped 
off, 


The League’s policies when actually applied have led 
to: what consequences? First Noakhali, then Bihar, and 
then flight—pellmell—of five .crores of Mussalmans 
from their hearths and*homes with a view to crashing 
into two segregated and overcrowded small strips of 
land in the Northern and Eastern nooks of India— 
leaving it entirely to the devil to look after Islam, its mis- 
sion and traditions in the remaining three-fourths of 
India every inch of which is soaked in the blood of 
Moslem martyrs and pioneers—Tipoos and Aurangzebs. 
Is that not what is implied by the Pakistanic segrega- 
tion at the pain of civil war, or by the new slogan of 
wholesale migration of Moslem population? 

And, agaim, if and when you ‘have Pakistan you 


‘impose upon the unfortunate, people the types of 


governments you have established in Sind or in Bengal 
i—corrupt; oppressive and unjusi—the governments of 
a few capitalist favourites of Mr. Jinnah inured to 
And furthermore, as if 
you have not already sufficiently sullied, injured, and 
scandalised Islam, you confer upon such governments 
the colours, the sign-board of “democratic Moslem 
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Government”! 


A greater betrayal of Islam, Musalmans, and India 
is almost unimaginable. But if these are not the 
achievements, : politics, or the policies of the Moslem 
League I should earnestly wish to be enlightened as to 
what they are? Have not we tried it for eight years? + 
Is its eight years’ history not before our eyes? 

Is the Mussalmani of India intellectually, economic 
cally, spiritually and morally a better Mussalman to- 
day as a result of the way the Islamic values have beem 
interpreted by the Moslem League Is he for the very 
same reason more self-reliant, brave, and high-minded 
than he used to be before? Has his credit as a patriot; 
or a moral being, or as an exponent of the Islamic code 
of life, gone up in the estimation of the world? Has 
his outlook in matters national and international he- 
come broader and more up-lifting and ennobling as a 
result of-the political education he had through his 
Moslem League Masters? If not—and if in all these 
fields there has been‘ further decline, then. any edifice 
that has been built is an edifice founded on sands in- 
capable of standing up to the inevitable storms vt 
Nature, despite all the care and goodwill that an oblig- 
ing Churchill, or a friendly Mudie, may for the time 
being condescend to Javish oni it, 


In this connection, perhaps a recent incident has 
been a most revealing and telling one; I am referring 
to the Egyptian ‘incident. Can there be, T ask, anything 
more puerile, ridiculous and disgraceful than this that 
the free and seasoned Moslem avarrior of the Middle Past 
should be told that unless grouping was established 
in India—and in modern parlance Pakistan and group- 
ing are synonymous terms—the Hindus of India will 
develop into the Antonys, Caesars and Napoleons of 
the future, bent upon conquerinig every country in 
the Middle East—alas, the beautiful valley of the Nile 
itself falling as their very first prey! 

LD 


‘ignorant Muslim masses for which 


With the8e politics, morals, and constructive facul- 
_ ties, I am afraid, the Moslem League will only be Jead- 
ing its unfortunate dupes to sure disaster, unless the 
dupes themselves quickly get out of the spell of the 
present leadership’s unhygienic and soul-crashing in- 
fluences. In the death of the modern Moslem League 
lay the life cf India and of Mussalmans themselves. 
For love and not hatred, self-confidence and not tru- 
culence, moral superiority and not brutal ferocity, 
patriotism and not foreign slavery, expansion and ‘not 
contraction and segregation, reputation as ideal neigh- 
bours and not wholesale migration, compromise with 
your own compatriots and not capitulation to foreign 
slave-drivers, Islam’s socialism and not League’s capi- 
talism; genuine democracy and not the caprices of Mr. 
Jinnah and, finally, the march of the brave and not 
the retreat of the coward must be the mottos of 
Mussalmans if they have to survive as respectable, free, 
inspiring and powerful elements composing the new 
world which is springing up on the ruins: of the old 
and decayed one. 

In no way must one be impressed or aceauel by 
the power the League has been able to build up tem- 
porarily; it is a.political baloon. And do we not know 
what is the ultimate destiny of a balooti? No nation 
has ever thrived on the basis of sheer hatred or mere 
make-believe. Did these factors alter the fate of Hitler’s 
Germany and Mossolini’s Italy? No political schemer 
who has put all his eggs in the British Basket has ever 

‘ profited by it. What was the end of Hussain of Mecca? 
And, finally, if an imdividual’s temporary power or 
popularity alone could save from collapse a corrupt 
and inherently: unworthy order of things, to-day a fol- 
Jower of Rasputin and not a lieutenant of Lenin would 
have been the ruler of Russia. But man’s time-table 
is slightly different from the divine one. 


A meéting of the Nationalist Muslim leaders 1S. 


going to be_ held at a January 31, to discuss, 
in ‘the words of Mr. G. M* Sayed,- “the proposal for 


merging all nationfilist Muslim organisations’ to save 


Muslim India from the destructive policy of the 
Muslim League.” This meeting will be followed by a 
conference where the organisation of nationalist Muslim 
forces will be given a final shape. We quite appreciate 
the difficulty that lies in the 
Muslims. The League enjoys all advantages of the 
State power in two provinces and its appeal is based 
on the fanatic religious sentiments which carries weight 
with the illiterate’ and credulous people. But truth must 
ultimately prevail. Difficulty lies on the path of the 
nationalist Muslims but not despair. 


Chowdhury Akbar Khan on League 
Policy 


“The Muslim League is deliberately misleading the 
it will have to 
accept responsibility and render account. It knows no 
sane politics but a disruptive policy. The Leaguers are 
playing with fire. If there be any conflagration, it will. 
turn out to be-a class war; and the League interests 
and thelr associates, the princes, will have to. pay the 
penalty of- their past gross injustice and their present. 
folly. But in spite of all the treachery and humiliation 
India will survive with added glory. Long live One 
India.”—thus observes Chowdhury Akbar Khan, 
President Indian Workers’ Association of London in 
his valuable booklet And Now the Post-Mortem. His 
outstanding points of argument are as follows : 


Governments’ based on theocracy have been a 
failure. The Muslim League has unfortunately adopted 


way of nationalist, 


—_ 


a mistaken and discredited policy and Jinnah is the 
standard-bearer of reaction and unpatriotism. The 
leader of the Muslim League wants to keep the Pakis- 
tan baby in the cradle of British imperialism and 
bring degradation upon his Motherland. In a confer- 
ence at Delhi, Mohammad Ali Jinnah and his hench- 
men took an. oath that they would shed the last drop 
of their blood for the sake of their imaginary Pakistan, 
and in the event of the failure to achieve their objective 
_ they would play the part of Jengiz Khan, The Cabinet 

Mission has given its verdict, and dismissed Pakistan 

outright. Could these British creatures, easy-living peo- 

ple, ever take a step against the British Government? 

The privileged class in the last elections got the votes 

of the ignorant masses on the Quran and: on the pro- 

mises of Paradise. If the Hindus Gnd the Muslims 
can live together in the League’s group form of Pak.s- 
tan, what.prevents both the comimunities living together 
in India as at present? Only Jinnah’s foolhardy plans. 

He next points out: 

The League Muslims are not true Muslims. They 
work the passions of the Muslims to a high pitch to 
gain their selfish ends. Are they devout Muslims? 
Do they even know Islam? ‘They are a fine example 
of. the rigidity of the general Muslim mind that is 
stagnant, out-dated and far from progressive.” Know- 
ing that the desperately destitute Muslim masses may 
not turn against them, the crafty British stooges pit 
them against the Hindus, Was it not Nehru who lost 
no time In acting against Faridkot and Kashmir to 
support the cause of the people? What has Jinnah or 
his League done but to avoid interference in prince- 
doms? : 

Chowdhury Akbar Khan finally asserts, “Congress 
is socialist, League is diehard conservative ; Congress 
ig progressive, Teague 1S reactionary. Congress appeals 
to the people, League to Churchill. Congress wants to 
get rid of the British, League is all pains to keep their 
British patrons. Congress is for India, League against. 
the country. Is not the League, therefore, quislingly 
unpatriotic 7”, 

This new challenge to the League is slowly gain ug 
momentuim. It is now widely understood even by large 
sections of Indign Muslims that the League’s much- 
ialked-of direct action plan is being diverted and 


turned into a weapon for British Imperialism applied: 


to prevent India from attaining independence. Signs 
are now visible that, the negative tactics of the League 
Jeaders together with the riots fomented by them has 
brought about, a revulsion of feeling among a consider- 
able section of the Muslim masses towards the policy 
of the League. The League has never put forward any 
constructive programme for the masses.’ They have 
even opposed such a programme sponsored by the 
Congress when it came to conflict with the vested 
interests among the League leadership. League opposi- 
tion to the Congress plan of abolition of landlordism 
in U.P. and Bihar, and its jute deal in Bengal are only 
a few of a host of such examples. Corruption im 
administration which grinds down the masses to utter 
poverty and’ destitution are bywords in the League- 
administered provinces of Sind and Bengal. Its political 
weapon has only been a hymn of communal hatred 
and hardly anything beyond that. 

Writing in the Bharat Jyoti S. C. says that the 


final straw “that woke the Muslim common: man up to. 


hard reality of the situation was the theory of ex- 
change of population propounded by Mr. Jinnah. 
Pakistan to the common man meant the achievement 
of a place for them in the political set-up: of the 


country and a major part in the share of its Govern- 
ment, but at no time did they visualise that it meant 
quitting their age-old hearths and homes. The contra- 
diction between the demands of other Muslim States 
like Egypt which cries out for union with Sudan and 
the Arab’s refusal to agree to the partition of Palestine 
and the demand for Pakistan, has gradually begun to 
take effect. - , 


When Jinnah ruled out. Population 
Exchange 

Mir Mushtaq Ahmad, writmge in the Hindustan 
Times, shows how sometime ago Mr. Jinnah was at 
great pains to explain that the idea of exchange of 
population never entered his mind and that it. was 
ruled out in his programme of Pakistan. He writes: 


¥ 


In the first place a wrong idea and false propa- 
ganda appear to be set in motion in,erder to frighten 
-the Muslim minorities that~they would have to migrate 
eyi-bloc and wholesale. I wish to assure my Muslim 
brethren that there is no justification for this insidious 
misrepresentation. Will anyone believe today that 
these words came from Mr. Muhammad Ali Jinnah; 
President of the All-India Muslim League? Those 
who do not believe may refer -to Aligarh Magazine, 

(Pakistan Number) where Mr. Jinnah’s press state- 
ment of 1940 is given. 

After reading Mr. Jinnah’s latest statement on -° 
exchange of population, one is surely entitled to in- 
quire as to who carries on “insidious misrepresenta-, 
tion, false and baseless propaganda”? Again ore 
December 28, 1940, speaking at Allahabad~ Mr. 
Jinnah said: “The Muslim minorities in the Hindu 
provinces would put up with their fate. I do not ask 
the Muslims in the Hindu majority. provinces ‘to 
migrate, to Pakistan when it is established.”’ 

I think Mr. Jinnah and his followers should admit 
the foresight of those who in 1940 contended that his 
Pakistan was at best a bargaining or a political stunt, 
and at worst a dangerous pastime, which was being 
deliberately encouraged by the British for their ends. 
I particularly draw the attention of the Muslim in- 
telligentsia and Muslim students to reconsider the, 
whole situation. The destiny of 100 million Muslims § 

. depends on you and is within your grasp. You have 
to- be fully conscious of the: problem and act with 
courage and faith> 


Abolition of the I.C.S. and I. P.S. 


Mr. Arthur Henderson, Parliamentary Under- 
Secretary of State for India, arrived at Delhi on 
January 4 to conduct negotiations with the Govern- 
ment of India about the future of the I.CS. and LP-S. 
¥or about a fortnight he had been engaged in discus- 
sions in New Delhi with the Home, Defence and 
Finance Ministers of the Government of India on the- 
various aspects of the problem. After the conclusion 
of these discussions, Mr. Henderson returned to Lon-~ 
don to report to His Majesty’s Government the result ; 
of his discussions. ‘ 

There is yet no authoritative report of these dis- 
cussions. Several points, however, seem to have 
emerged from them. The Home Minister is opposed 


to the payment of compensation in addition to -pro- 


portionate pension to those officers, who may wish to 
vetire, Sardar Patel is reported to have the support of 
the Finance Member who, it is understood, holds the 
view that proportionate pensions are of so Itberal a 


nature that they amount to compensatory pension. 
The claim of compensation was put forward by the 
Central L.C.8. Association soon after the Secretary of 
State made it known that he intended to relinquish 
the control over Indian services. According to one 
report, even the Secretary “of State is inclined to hold 
‘that the claims of compensation -are not justifiable. 
It is believed that a readiness to consider a reduction 
in the scale of compensation put forward on bshalf - 
of the services at the start of the negotiations had 
been indicated. But so far as is known, -the Home 
* Member showed no inclination to reconsider his stand 
against the princip'e of compensation. 

He is reported to have urged that when constitu- 


lional thanges were introduced in 1919 and 1935, a 


number of officers retired on proportionate pensions 
und more liberal terms were not thought of. The pro- 
posed constitutional changes: are no more than 4a 
contmuation of a process initiated and carried out in 
full knowledge of consequences to service conditions 
and therefore do not eall for a different or imore 
favourable treatment of men who’ may prefer to retire 
as did their predecessors in earlier years. 

Ji is urged that the idea of compensation would 

be all the more unreasonable and unacceptable, 
because the Interim Government is understood to 
have agreed to continue the - present British and 
Indian officers on present terms. A compromise, how- 
ever, between the Indian and British points of view 
is considered possible along the line of conceding com- 
4 pensation in special individual cases and not as a 
zeneral ‘principle for uniform application. It seems to 
have been suggested at the discussions that the 
Government of India should discard the right to 
dispense with the services of such officers of the LCS. 
and I.P.S. as may. not be required. It is reported that 
the Government of India would consider with favour 
‘the proposal for compensation being .paid to such 
officers as may be compulsorily retired. 

It has been reported that the Muslim League is 


entirely against any change in the present position of. 


the LCS. and IPS. It appears that they. have urged 
, that the Muslimi League joined the Interim Govern- 
ment under the existing constitution and that pro- 
posals for the abolition of the I'CS. and IPS.. imply 
remodelling of the whole constitution which may not 
be In the interest of the Muslims. The argument raised 
by the Muslim League, is untenable, in view of the 
fact that the present British Government ; is committed 
to a policy of early constitutional advance in India. 
It is reported that the scheme of compensation pro- 
posed by the Secretary of State would roughly cost 
about thirteen crores of rupees involving 1,000 I-C.S. 
officers of whom 50 per cent'are Indian and 600 LPS. 
officers of whom 40 per cent are Indian. It is impossible 
to make any case for imposing on the Indian tax- 
payers the burden of thirteen crores of rupees. 

Due to the sternmess of Sardar Patel this attempt 
to make a second Lee loot has been unsuccessful. 
Liquidation of the Imperial services in India is an 
imperative necessity. These must::go lock, stock and 
barrel. It wil] be more beneficial and less expensive 
to infuse fresh blood in the services by rectuitment 
_through open and competitive examinations than to” 
continue tthe old diehards many of whom have entered 
the services through some or other form of nominations 
and have been accustomed to rule the people instead 
of serving them. A steady increase in the number of 


unworthy, inefficient and corrupt men in the services 


have brought the Imperial services to such a disrepute 
that they ave now beyond repair or even overhaul. The 
entire structure must be changed, 


Indian Students in England 


A resolution condemning the “growing incompet- 
ence, lethargy and red tape methods of the ‘Educational 
Department of the India House, London,” was passed 
atthe annual meeting of the London Majlis. The 
resolution is a culmination of the students’ dissatis- 
faction with «the arrangements made for their 
accommodation in London and provincial university 
cities. This growing dissatisfaction flared up im 
November last when Indian students who had arrived 
from Bombay and other cities were ordered to sleep m 
tents at Croydon duting extremely ‘cold weather 
because of shortage of accommodation. A special 
deputation of the Majlis which waited upon Pandit 
Nehru during his London visit in December raised this 
question of accommodation and also the workings of 
the Educational: Department of the a House. 

The resolution stated : 


“Scores of Indian students are experiencing sia 
sical torture because of lack of accommodation and 
the strain of living in tents and camps under severe 
weather conditions. Queries are not properly answer- 
ed and officials make students wait for hours before 
granting them interview. 

' “There is no ‘arrangement at the India House for 
giving proper information to students. The little in- 
formation that is given is often! meagre and out of 
date. When Pandit Nehru was in London he was most 
sympathetic to our needs. He asked the High Com- 
missioner (Sir Samuel Runiganadhan) to look into the 
matter immediately. More than a month has passed 
but still chaotic conditions continue. Even our request 
for a’room at the India House as a central meeting 
place for Indian students has been cold-shouldered. 

We resent this step-motherly attitude towards us 
especially when we see the way other Foreign embas- 
sies treat their students. 

The Majlis demand that a Commission of non- 
oficial Indian educationists should investigate the con- 
ditions under which Indian students in Britain, are 
living; this investigation should be held, immediately 
and on the spot. 


In conclusion, the resclution demands a thorough 
overhaul of the Education Department of' the India 
House. Indian students in Britain have to pay high 
charges. A reference to this complaint about exorbitant 
prices and charges was made in an interview some 
months ago by the Educationa] Adviser of the Govern- 
ment of India who said that the greedy British land- 
ladies were greatly handicapping students who were 
unable to pay thigh charges for accommodation. 

The present High Commissioner of India; In 
London, Sir Samuel Runganadhan, has failed to look 
after the Indian students who have been placed under 
his care. Sir Sarvapalli Radhakrishnan is likely to go 
to London as India’s first Ambassador for “Britain 
within 3 short time. Let us hope that the lot of Indian 
students there will be improved and their grievances 
removed after his arrival there.’ Professor Radha- 
krishnan will not neglect students and certainly will 
not keep them standing at the door for hours together 
as the High Commissioner does. 





‘of Government prevailing in the N.-W. F. P. It 


The Speakers’ Conference 


The conference of the Speakers and Presidents of 
the Indian Legislatures, under the presidentship ot 
Mr. Mavlankar, President -of the Central Legislative 
Assembly, concluded its three-day session in New Delhi 
on January 9, 1947. It is reported that the conference 
discussed a number of important issues concerning the 
privileges‘ of legislatures and questions of procedure 
therein. 

A question was raised whether or not the presiding 
officers of the ‘legislative bodies in India should ~be 
bound by the wording of the Government of India Act 
of 1985, under which these bodies are functioning. The 
conference is reported to have held the view that the 
Speakers should not be hound down by the literal 
meanings of the Act but should create healthy conven-~ 
tions beating i in mind the coming constitutional changes 
in India. 

The conference is teported to have criticised the 
tendency among certain provincial governments to 
enact Bills in the form of ordinances in order td avoid 
the Legislatures. The Speakers were advised to protest 
whenever a Provincial Ministry, with the help of the 
Governor, tried to promulgate as ordinances Bills 
which had not been placed before the House. They 
were advised even to resign to safeguard the rights 
of ‘the legislators. 

An interesting discussion took place on the ques- 
tion, whether a Speaker should give his own ruling, or 
whether he should leave it to the House to decide 
whether a point of order was ultva vires. 

Another interesting question discussed at the 
conféreénce was, whether or not at a special . session 
of the, legislature, questions and adjournment motions 
could be entertained. During the recent sessions of 
the Provincial Jegislatures convened to elect members 
of the Constituent Assembly, several Speakers gave the 
ruling that no other business except election of mem- 
bers of the Constituent Assembly could be transacted 
at the special session. The consensus of opinion at the 
conference appeared to be that. since there wag no 
provision in the rules for any special session, adjourn- 
ment motions or questions could be ‘entertained, ; 

A point raised at the conference dealt with the 


future relationship between the North-West Frontier’ 


Province and the tribal areas. The Interim Govern- 
ment has declared‘a new tribal policy in co-operation 
with the Provincial Ministry of the Frontier Province. 
In the ‘circumstances, can a discussion be allowed in 
the Frontier Assembly without the previous consent 
of the Governor as required under the rules made, by 
the Provincial Governor’? The question is of parti- 
cular interest to Assam and the Frontier Province 
where in respect of certain areas, there is dual control. 
It may be remembered that during the autumn session 
of the N-W. F. P. Legislative Assembly in November, 
1946, the Governor refused to give his consent to 2 
resolution which asked the Provincial “Government to 
urge the Government of India to end the dual system 
is 
reported that a lively discussion took place at the 
conference and guidance for future occasions was 
secured. 

It was also discussed whether the Upper House 
should have a right to introduce Bulls providing the 
reduction of taxes. A section of the Speakers is re- 


‘ported to have held the view that, since the Upper 
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House represents the vested interests, they would 
always demand reduction of taxes and, therefore, the 
right should not be conceded. 

The question whether the Speaker should follow 
the traditions of the House of Comnions in view of 
the fact that in India the legislative body enjoyed ‘an 
inferior status to the executive'was also discussed. 

A lively discussion. took place on the 
whether or not Speakers should take part in political 
activity, At the Speakers’ Conference held in 1938, 
Myr. Purushottam Das Tandon, Speaker of the U.P. 
Legislative Assembly, was one of the few Speakers who 
maintained that Speakers should take part in polities 
outside the’ Assembly, while they should remain 
absolutely impartial in conducting the business of the 
House. At the conference of this year a majority of 
the members agreed with Mr. Tandon’s view. Nawab- 
zada Allah Nawaz Khan, Speaker of the Frontier 


Assembly, pointed out that they could not follow the. 


House of Commons convention which enjoined a 
Speaker not to take part in politics, because legislative 


bodies in India did not have the same privileges which . 


the House of Commons enjoyed. Conditions in India 
were different. She was still struggling for her freedom, 
In that struggle everyone had to take part. 

* The conference also discussed the question whether 
a. Speaker ‘could withhold his cénsent to the moving 
of an adjournment motion in his own chamber, It was 
pointed out that a large number of adjournment 
motions were moved on frivolous grounds and it would 
be better to withhold consent in the chamber in order 
to save the time of the House. It was, however, made 
clear that the consent given in the Chamber was only 
provisional and a Speaker would not be contradicting 
himiself if he ruled an adjournment motion out of 
order after listening to the debate which may follow 
when a member asks leave to move it on the floor 
of the House.,.Some of the Speakers were of the 
opinion that even though adjournment motions were 
often moved on flimsy grounds, the power to withhold 
consent should be used very rarely. 


The conference unanimously agreed to the pro- 


posal of the Speaker of the Frontier Assembly, urging 
that the Speakers of Central and Provincial legislatures 
should be empowered to demand the 
Assembly sessions of elected members detained 
jail, but not actually incapacitated under Section 69 
of the Government of India Act of 1935. In the 
Government of India Act. of 1935,- provision has been 
made enabling a provincial legislature to define the 
privileges of members. But so far no step has been 
taken in that direction. It is, therefore, a matter of 
satisfaction that the conference 
Speakers and Presidents of the different Provincial 
Legislatures should draft a Privileges Bill definivig the 
privileges of Jegislatures as well as of. the members 
and forward the same to the President of the Central 
Legislative Assembly by June 30. The Central 
Assembly President will then draft 
embodying the important features of all the provincial 
drafts. This consolidated Draft Privileges Bill will be 
considered at a special session of the conference of 
Speakers and Presidents, 


All-India States People’s Conference a 


The Standing Committee of the All-India States 
People’s Conference, which met on December 26 and 27 


question. 


presence at. 
in 


a Central Bill | 


decided ‘that. the . 
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at New Delhi, dealt with the various problems of the 
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“As this Committee has previously stated, the 


Indian States and passed a number of . important Political Department is now a complete anachronism 


resolutions. 

The following is the resolution on the Constituent 
Assembly: “The Standing Committee welcomes the 
formation of the Constituent Assembly and congra- 
tulates the nation upon the successful beginnings of 
its labours in framing a Constitution for an indepen- 
dent India. The Committee regrets that there are’ thus 
far no representatives from the States in the Assembly. 
The people of the States are as much interested as 
any other in shaping the constitution, and it is, 
therefore, necessary that they should be represented 
as early as possible, so that they may participate in 
all the stages of the Assembly’s work and not’ merely 
towards the end. The Committee declares afresh that 
the States should be represented in the Constituent 
Assembly through the elected representatives of the 
people of the States. A sub-committee should be 
appointed in order to represent the viewpoint of the 
States people in all matters which form the subject 
of negotiations between the nominees of the Princes 
and the Negotiating Committee appointed by the 
Constituent Assembly.” 

The following are the personnel of the People’s 
Negotiating Committee of the All-India States 
People’s Conference: , Messrs. Jai Narayan Vyas, 
Dwarkanath Kachru, Kamalnarayan Bajaj, Hiralal 
Shastri, Balwantarai Mehta, Sarangdhar Das and 65. 
Nijalingappa. y 

The resolution on Objectives states: “The Stand- 
ing Committee expresses its full agreement and whole- 
hearted approval on behalf of the people of the 
Stabes on the first resolution of the 
Assembly which declares its finm resolve to proclaim 
India as an independent sovereign Republic. It wel- 
comes in particular the declaration in regard to social, 
economic and political justice to all the people of 
India, equality of status and opportunity before the 
law and fundamental rights and safeguards for the 
minorities, tribal areas, and depressed backward classes, 
The Committee endorses the declaration that all 
powers and authorities in the sovereign and indepen- 
dent India, its constituent parts and organs, is derived 
from the people.” 

The resolution on the Political Department states : 

“The Standing Committee of the A-I: S.P.C, has 
observed a marked unanimity of repressive action 
against the people and a deliberate attempt to oppose 
and repress the States people’s organisations. It has 
also noted a continuous interference by the Political 
Department ‘with a view to preventing the enlargement 
of the freedom of the people there. This course of 
events leads to the inevitable conclusion that there 15 
a deliberate all-India policy behind it initiated’ or 
encouraged by the Political Department. In view of 
the dynamic pace of events in India and the imminent 
approach of independence, it would appear that the 
Political Department, representing British imperial 
interests in India, is seeking to use the States as well 
as other reactionary elements in India to check India’s 
progress towards independence and to maintain 
imperialist footholds in the States. This is evidenced 
not only by the excessively reactionary policy of the 
Pajitical Department and the all-India repression that 
is going on in the States, but also by the attitude that 
is being taken up in regard to the Coistituent 
Assembly, Te es ome fe 
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and is a barrier to all healthy change in the States. 
It works in secret and follows a policy which is not 
only opposed to the growth of responsible Govern- 
ment in the States, but also to the general policy of 
the Interim Government of India. Its, personne] 18 
almost entirely foreign and represents the most 
reactionary tendencies in British policy. The Standing 
Committee has received reports of various schemes 
initiated iby the Political Department which are 
Injurious to the people of the States and will hamper 
their future growth. All these activities are taking 
place without the knowledge of the people concerned. 
The Committee desires to state again that no arrange~ 
ments or agreements made in this way by the Political 
Department can be accepted. The Political Department 
is supposed to represent the Paramount Power. As such 
it should deal with questions directly related to Para- 
mountcy only and should not ‘ufterfere with any other 
matters which are common to the States and the 
Government*of India. In all such matters the States 
should deal directly with the Governiment of India. In, 
regard to representation of the States in the Consti- 
tuent Assembly or any other matter relating to the 
constitutional development of the people of the States 
there should be no-interference- from the Political 
Department. 

“As it is evident that the Political Department 
as it is constituted today is: completely out of 
touch with aspirations of the people and even 
sometimes of the rulers, the time has come when 
a complete change should be made, even during 
this interim period, both in its personnel and 
its relations to the Government of India and 
States. The chief officers of the Department should be 
Indians acceptable to the people of the States and the 
activities of the Department should be carried on in 
close consultation with the Government of India. The 
course of recent events in the States has developed a~ 
crisis in their affairs and in many States demands are 
being made on behalf of the people for same form of 
direct. action im order to protect their organisations 
and interests. The Standing Committee has consistently 
discouraged any conflict because of its desire to realise 
its objectives rapidly in co-operation with the Rulers. 
It is, however, becoming increasingly clear that this 
co-operation is denied and its place taken by an active 
hostility to the people. Even where announcements 
have been made about responsible governments and 
civil liberties, in actual practice no change has taken 
place and repression continues. 

“The Committee cannot be a passive spectator to 
these events and policies and must advise the people 
of the States not to submit to repression of their basic 
principles. The Committee would still recommend that 
restraint should be exercised and no premature action 
taken. All decisions in individual States should be 
taken after full consideration of the all-India situation 
which is developing rapidly. It is with a view to this 
that the States people’s organisations should strengthen 
themselves and keep ready for .all emergencies.” 

The resolution on Hyderabad State says: 

“The Committee on hearing the report made by 
Mr. Dwarkanath Kachru in regard to the recent hap- 
pennings in Hyderabad State, ‘approved the boycott 
of the elections to the State legislature by the State 
Congress and considered the Constitutional reforms of 
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the ; State. as .wholly-. veactionary, undemocratic ~and 
anti-national, and, therefore, in no event to be accepted, 
The committee congratulated the people of Hydwrabad 
State. on having made the boycott effective all over 
the Stare. The committee viewed with grave concern 
the recent disturbances in the rural areas of Nalgonda 
district involving use of the police and the military 
and. repeated - firings ‘and arrests of hundreds of people. 
The agrarian situation in the rural areas, unjustifiable 
arrests, harasdment, Victimization and severe mvasures 
of repression indulged in by the State forces deserve 
condemnation and an dmpartial inquiry. In particular, 
the Government’s grain, procurement policy has caused 
great distress and the burden.has heavily fallen on the 
poor peasantry. The Jagirdars and Deshmukhs- have 
taken advantage of the situation to suppress the 
people and themselves escape from the consequences 
of the grain procurement policy. An immediate change 
in this policy as well as in the personnel of the officials 
enforcing it appears topbe essential.” 

The resolution on Kashmir State says : 

“The State authorities have deliberately followed 
a course of' action which has been hostile ‘not only to 
the people of the State but also to the national move- 
ment of India and its leaders, In spite of every effort 
of the State Government to suppress the Kashmir. 
National Congress, the struggle continues. The whole 
‘economy of Kashmir State has deteriorated and cor- 
ruption and nepotism are rampant in the States, The 
Standing Committee has endorsed the boycott of 
elections by the National Conference. The action taken 
by the State authorities to prevent fair and free 
elections has beén condemned. The result of the 
present elections that are going on can have no value. 
The committee sympathises with the people of 
Kashmir in their sufferings, under .the Government 
which has forfeited sympathy of those who care for 
human decency and freedom and at the same time 
congratulate them for their refusal to submit to 
methods of terror. The committee has sent its: greetings 
to Sheikh Mohammad Abdullah, President of the 
National Conference of the Kashmir State.” 

The committee has deputed Mr. Kamalnarayan 
Bajaj to visit Kolhapur and investigate the matters in 
view, of the Praja Parishad’s points which were raised, 
for consideration before the committee, In the mean- 
time, the Kolhapur Praja Parishad has been advised 
not to initiate any direct action plan. 

_Mr. Hamid Ali and Mr. Sethram Jaju, 
Secretaries of the C.I.R. Council of the 


General. 
All-India 


— States People’s Conference, have been requested to 


visit Nagod, Orcha and Sariia States and furnish a 
report on the recent unrest and repression, It has been 
stated that in spite of the declaration of fundamental 
rights made by the Ruler, the Praja Mandal has not 
been allowed to function and exercise elementary civil 
Jiberty. 

On hearing the reports of the Gwalior delegates on 


the constitutional reforms in the State, the Standing ' 


Committee has advised ‘the postponement of direct 
action plan by the State Congress and suggested that 
they should hereafter act in concert with the President 
of the A-I. §8.P.C. in matters of immediate consti- 
tutioval reforms in Gwalior: 

The committce also passed resolutions on a number 
of other States and on Cantonments in Irdian States’ 
territory. The resolution on cantonments suggested 
that they should be ineluded under the jurisdiction of 


. 
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the advisory committee, as ‘territorial minorities under, 
Section 20 of the , Cabinet Mission . , Statement, of 
May 16. 

The annual session of the States People’s Con- 
ference and All-India State Legislators’ convention will 
be held in Gwalior in March, 1947. . 


R.I.N. Mutiny Report ° 


The Report of the R.IN. Commission, which 
investigated the causes and origin of the R.LN. 
mutinies .of February last, has been released by the 
Government of India. A resolution by the Government 
of India on the findings of the Commission and an 
abbreviated version of the Report have been made 
public. The Report is unanimous. The members have 
agreed that the basic cause of the mutiny was wide- 
spread discontent among the ratings arising mainly 
from a number of service grievances which | had re- 
mained unredressed for some time and which were 
aggravated by the political situation. The Commission 
emphasised the extremely widespread nature of the 
disorder and the rapidity with which it spread. Men 
of all communities took part, irrespective of the part 
of India from which they came or the political opinions 
they may have held. In the opinion of the Commission, 
this could not have been -so unless almost all the 
services had been dissatisfied, in some way or another, 
with service conditions. Among the first of these 
service grievances was the incorrect and extremely 
rosy picture held out by the recruiting authorities to 
recruits, amounting in -some cases to 
deception. But the primary causes of discentent in the 
service were a lack of contact between officers and 
ratings and a feeling of discrimination. There was 
complete lack of a patient and sympathetic attitude: 
to genuine grievances. This gave rise to a feeling of 
resentment and helplessness among the ratings. There 
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was also a strong and widespread feeling that racial . 


discrimination existed in the service, the main pomts 
being that ratings were denied certain concessions and 
privileges enjoyed by ratings of the Royal Navy and 
that the European officers of the R.I.N. regarded 
them with contempt as inferiors. There can be no 
doubt, in the opinion of thé Commission, that some 
of the Indian officers shared this feeling and considered 
that they had not received due consideration. for 
promotion, that they were not taken into confidence 
in impertant matters and that they were regarded as 
inferiors. Many temporary officers had no real under- 
standing of the men or sympathy with them, and this 
was particularly the case among the non-Asiatic 
officers. It may here be mentioned that there were 
officers of 19 different nationalities, some of whom 
belonged to nations observing discriminatory laws. 
Those on loan from the Royal Navy, in particular, and 


~ also some of those temporarily in the Indian service 


felt that they were exiles serving their terms away 
from home and wished only that they might be allowed 
to leave in the not too distant future. — 

The next main grievance related to food, both of 
which, in the opinion of the Commission, could have 
been overcome to a considerable extent, had the officers 
paid more attention to the complaints made to esas 
_ There were a number of other grievances alm 
which pay conditions were one. The ‘Commiss 
thinks that the ratings would have been satisfied, had 
their pay been the same as that of the Burma. and 
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Ceylon navies whom: thas regarded as less ’eflicient 
than themselves, - 


‘There was also a feeling ef injustice an frustra~ 


tion owing to the lack of promotion to Commissioned 
and Warrant ranks, In part,.this proceeded from the 
unjustifiable hopes held out to ratings at the time of 
their recruitment. It was also due to a comparison 
with the possibilities of promotion in the Army. While 
these grievances were mounting up, the process " of 
demobilisation began and led not only to a number of 
complaints as to the manner in which it was carried 
out but also to a sense of despair and frustration’ in 
that many of the men had supposed that they would 
‘obtain permanent employment but found -that they 
would, not. Government of India, in their resolution, 
say that the. political aspect of the mutiny was in- 
directly due to the service grievances mentioned above. 
There were, no doubt, a few ‘men who were politically 
conscious when they entered the service ; but for the 
majority, political doctrines began to affect their minds 
only because they had begun to feel that’ no attention 
was paid to their grievances and that this was due to 
foreign domination. This was the state of feeling when 
the Gommander King incident provided a spark for 
the: hidden ammunition dump. 

The Government resolution. sumimarises the lessons 
of the Mutiny in the R.I.N. to the following two 
~ points : 


(a) That officers must consider the welfare of 
, their, men before their own comfort or safety, 
and. the grievances must not.bé explained away 

' but. redressed: o 4 


(b)’ Too rapid ‘an expansion without proper provi-~ 
sion for the fraining of officers ig unwise, 
the aim of the service in peace must be 
prepare for expansion in war. 


Some method must.now be devised to represent 
their grievances to their authorities in -an organised 
fashion and to get them promptly redressed. 


Tha Damodar Valley Project 


The Damodar Valley Project has finally met with 
the approval of the Central Govérnment as:well as 
Bengal and Bihar Governments. The American 
Technical Mission having experience of’ the working 
of the Tennessee Valley Scheme is reported to have 
unfolded immense potentialities for changing the face 
of the Western Bengal and Chota Nagpur tract in 
Bihar. It has been estimated that the Damodar Project 
would involve an expenditure of -Rs. 55 crores, Of 
this, Bengal will have to pay slightly above Rs. 28 crores 
and the Central Government nearly Rs. 16 crores and 
the Bihar Government the rest. It is understood- to 
have been decided at the conference that:a statutory 
body under the name and style'of the Damodar Valley 
Corporation with autonomous 
up. Like the Tennessee Valley Authority in the 
U.S.A., this Corporation would also be entrusted with 
full powers: to put the entire Damodar Valley Scheme 
into» operation. 
legislature very shortly. It is further decided, it is 
learnt? that work in connexion with the 
Valley Scheme would not be delayed or hampered at 
any stage due .to ‘prevailing uncertainties 
political ‘situation in India. / 


‘powers should be set. 


Legislation necessary in this behalf. ; 
will, it is undérstood, be enacted through the Central. 


Damodar — 


in the’ 
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The Project involving the construction of a series 
of eight dams and a barrage is designed to serve the 
purposes simu.taneously of irrigation, flood prevention, 
power development, industrialisation and ‘navigation. 
This project when in full operation woud make 
electric energy available to the people of Bengal and 
Bihar at a very cheap’ cost, it may be, it is said, even 
at one anna per unit. If the Project is ‘supplemented 
by the hitherto neglected river resuscitation plan of 
Sir William Willcox, Malaria can be .eradicated and a 
way opened up for the Brospershy a Central and South 
Bengal. 

Now that the main project is almost ready for 
being put into effect it is necessary to enquire into 
certain prob.ems in this connexion. To make a proper 
utilisation of the available electrical,energy under the 
project it is necessary to study the suitability of 
different localities for starting small-scale dnd large~ 
scalé industries in the Damodar Valley area. ‘ The 
Project requires investment of no less than Rs, 55 
crores. Besidés, it may be roughly estimated: that the 
Project will further ° involve an annual ° recurring 
expenditure of* six or ‘seven crores *of rupeés’ for the 
purpose of meeting charges in respect. of interest, 
depreciation, repairs and‘wages ofthe employees, All 
this points to the- necessity of distributing both 


electrical ‘energy and water in such a way that an, 


annual income of about “teh crores of rupees iS 
ensured. It is exceedingly important that a full-fledged 
load survey is, ‘undertaken at ‘the earliest possible 
moment. Supply of power under a.grid system must 
follow and‘not precede a thorough load. survey ‘of the 
total area intendéd to -be covered’ by the project, This 
will reduce the risk of loss of power in’ future 10 a 
minimum.. The project will require for its success a 
good deal of engineering skill. We recognise, ag the 
Governments of India, Bengal, and’ Bihar do, _ the 
necessity of importing some foreign engineers in view of 
the lack of expert engineers for carrying. out a work 
of this description. We have nothing to say against 
the appointment of Col. Evans as the Director of the 


Project. But it‘ must be realised that an able Indian 


Engineer should be placed under him as his Deputy 
right from the start.. We have a good number of 
highly trained civil and electrical’ engineers and one 
of them may be selected for this purpose. Training ‘of 
Indian engineers for the Scheme should not wait. Col. 
Evans may not stay in India for long ; after doing his 
job under the contract he is likely to leave India, The 
appointment of an Indian deputy to: ‘Col, Evans will 
serve a two-fold purpose : first, in the absence of the 
foreign Director, the Indian Deputy Director may 
easily step into his place with full knowledge’ of, the 
technicalities, and‘ secondly, the foreign - expert, who 
may not be fully conversant of afl the economic and 
social circumstances of our country, will be greatly 
he'ped by the local ‘knowledge and experience of his 
Indian deputy. . , 

The consequence of depending solely on foreign 
engineers can be easily seen in the embankment of 
only one side of the Damodar at the time of construct- 
ing the East Indian, Railways. The foreion engineers 
plenning those’ railways peglected the topography of 
the place and the natural behavigur of the Damodar. 
As a consequence. vast ‘areas in West Bengal, especially 
in Burdwan and Hooghly districts. which were once 80. 


‘rich’ and healthy, have ‘been reduced ‘to poverty and 
. have become’ ‘hotheds ‘of Malaria. We feel that. the 


appointment of an Indian, preferably one from Bengal, 
as Deputy Director of the Project, is an imperative 
necessity. 
~ t 
1) 
India’s Mineral Policy 
The need for 


} 


legislation for the contro] and 


regulation of mining on the one hand and supervision 


of mineral exploitation amounting to stoppage of-export 
of some key minerals on the other, unless a compen- 
satory return or barter of minerals and metals im 
which we are deficient was assured, was stressed by 
Mr. C. H. Bhabha, Member-in-Charge for Works, 
Mines and Power, in an address to the Mineral Policy 
Conference héld at New Delhi. Mr. Bhabha said that 
planned development of India’s minerals should ’be 
such as to dovetail it into the framework of planned 
industries. Our policy should be directed to the attain- 


ment of self-sufficiency in respect of minerals and, 


metals as far as practicable, and there should be 
Central control of minerals of strategic and defence 
importance. © 

The outstanding feature of our mineral policy 
today is that it is completely in the hands of foreigners 
and Indians have no place in its fonmulation or 
execution. In the grant of a prospecting license or 
mining base, Imperial interests: are considered first and 
Indian need is overshadowed. The Geological Survey 
of India is still a closely guarded British office, A 
certain measure of umified commercial control, possibly 
international in scope, may be a logical consequence 
of the limited number of the large sources of supply, 
but that unified control ought to be exercised im 
Indian national and. commercial interest. India’s 
minerals are generally exported in the raw state even 
when they may be worked up here. This should imme- 
diately stop. Whatever mineral India will export 
should go out in the finished state and this trade in 
minerals ought to ibe regulated in su¢th a manner that 
subserves to the maximum extent the ultimate ends of 
our national policy. 

Mr. Bhabha dealt with the question of a revision 
of mineral taxation, royalty amd base laws and, said, 
“The growing interest of the State in mineral] develop- 
ment in this country does not imply that the State will 
or can overnight participate directly in mining or 
metallurgical occupation. Large sectors of our mineral 
economy must of necessity ‘be left to private exploita- 
tion subject to State contro] and regulation.” 

The establishment of a ‘Bureau of Mines has 
been proposed, which, when it comes into being. would 


be in a ‘position to render all necessary assistance to .. 


those anxious to develop our mineral resources. In Mr. 
Bhabha’s opinion, Government must. content itself, for 
many years to come, with only creating legislative and 
administrative conditions within whose framework 
planned development of our mineral resources could 
take place. Government of India has taken a decision 
on policy for proper regulation and development of 
mines and oilfields under Federal control. The formula. 
tion of Central legislation necessary for the. execution 
of an all-India mineral policy may. prove to be 2 
problem. but that has to be done. Central co-ordination 
and regulation of minerals, for which legislation is 
suggested, is intended chiefly to cover the following 
subjects : 


Consideration of foreign trade policy in’ the 
national interest with a view to regulate tariffs, sub- 
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sidies, and ensure that the mineral resources of the 
country are not frittered away by cut-throat competi- 
tion among producers and traders. 

Regulation and control of key minerals in the 
interest of defence. This particularly includes mine- 
rals like uranium and thorium, oil resources and mica. 

Establishment of a Bureau of Mines with con- 
nected organisations to execute the policy embodied 
in such legislation. 


Organisation of training and research in India 
and abroad for utilising the mineral resources of the 
country to the fullest extent, and discouraging the 
export of raw materials which could be turned into 
manufactured articles within the country. 

The pooling of information and resources and 
the collection of statistics on an all-India basis. 

Co-ordination of working at different producing 
centres and: wise utilisation of the mineral resources 
for industrial development within the country. This 
covers the internal trade’ policy, railway rates, 
standardisation, ete. 

According to a tentative draft made by a former 
Government, and left over to the Interim Govern- 
ment, legislation! of two sorts was suggested to deal 

- with the problem: first, a general law authorising con- 
trol of certain important scheduled minerals, and, 
secondly, an ad hoc legislation dealing specifically 
with problems relating to individual. mimerals, such 
as coal, mica and petroleum. 

It will be of interest to observe, in this cun- 
nection, that the total value of the annual ,mineral 
production in India is approximately over Rs, 40 
crores, but it has been estimated that a proper utilisa- 
tion of-the resources would very much enhance this 
figure. No check has, in the past, been made on the 
export of such valuable minerals as ‘manganese, ilmenite, 
or mica, Nearly 30 million tons of high-grade man- 
ganese ore have-left the country since 1905, accord- 
ing to an official memorandum. The war years wit- 
nessed a step-up of production of ferro-manganese 
in India to an extent of nearly 20,000 tons a year. 
But conditions, it is stated, permit the possibility of 
producing ten times this quantity, in which case ferro- 
manganese may be exported instead of the raw material. 
Further, the export of manganese ore is in the hands 
of traders who have no concern for the need to con 
serve the country’s mineral assets. A similar ‘story 
could be repeated in the case of India’s ilmenite, occur- 
ring largely inj Travancore (annual production in 1938 
being estimated at 250,000 tons). It costs only ahout 
10 shillings a ton, we are told, when sold as or.. but, 
when converted into titanium oxide, it costs sbout 
£100 a ton! Similarly, in the case of mica, the entire 
output of Indian mines has been exported without 
much processing or manufacturing treatment, which, 
if done, would fetch very much higher prises. Gold, 
saltpetre, chromite, magnesite, moniazite, beryl and 
zircon are other minerals produced in India wholly or ~ 
largely for export. 


Earliest possible steps should, however, be taken 
to ensure that raw materials are utilised within the 
country itself, as far as practicable, by the establish- 


ment of manufacturing concerns. The Commerce points 


out that this will mean that there will not be a com- 
plete embargo on th® export of the minerals but that 
exports will be limited only to those which cannot be 
ees to processing or manufacturing treatment- In 
India ‘ 
Although private enterprise in respect of mimeral 
development is envisaged, nationalisation ought to 
remain the ultimate goal to be attained. The free hand 
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given to foreign firms for the exploitation of India’s 
minerals to the detriment of national interest must 
immediately stop. So long as private enterprise is per- 
mitted it must be rigidly controlled in the interest of 
the nation. 


i 
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A New Political Statute for Goa 


A message from Nova-Goa states that a new 
political statute will be granted to Goa by the 
Portuguese Government. This announcement has been 
made by the Governor-General of Goa at a special 
meeting of the Governor's Council. This announcement 
is, however, a vague one and does not indicate what 
her future status will be or when it will come into 
force. Goa is at present administered under the 
Portuguese Colonial Act which treats all Portuguese 
colonies as one unit. The Governor has a. Council to 
assist which serves a purely advisory body em- 
powered only to discuss proposals put before it by 
‘the Governor. The Council consists of 12 members, 
eight of whom are nominated and four elected. 

A. Government spokesman told the Assoczated 
Press of India that the ‘Government had, decided 
nothing about the Statute. A Committee of five mem- 
bers of the Council had been formed to draft the 
Statute after consulting the wishes of the people, The 
Committee was free to take the help of outside non- 
official elements in the drafting of the Statute and 
could submit any constitution it thought fit for the 
consideration of the Minister for Colonies in Portugal. 

Nationalist circles are inclined to view the 
announcement as mere propaganda. These circles point 
out that the complaint of Mrs. Vijayalakshmi Pandit 
at U.N.O. that the Portuguese were giving a bad deal 
to Goans was partly responsible for keeping out 
Portugal from the U.N.O. membership, and state that 
Portugal, now eager to secure entrance into the U.N.O., 
is trying to show to the world that the Portuguese 
Government is being fair to Goa. 

A prominent Goan leader said that the conception 
of Latin imperialism which forms the basis of Portu- 
guese rule does not permit of decentralisation of 
power. Neither was.it likely, he stated, that the people 
would be associated with the administration of Goa 
under the present political regime in Portugal. 

He added: “The highest compliment the Portu- 
guese believe they can pay to Goans is to consider 
them as Portuguese and give tham the same rights as 
enjoyed by the Portuguese at home. But these rights 
could not possibly satisfy nationalist Goans drawing 
inspiration from their brethren in British India.” 

A strict news censorship works in Goa today. No 
local paper can come out unless the Government 
Censors have gone carefully through it. Morning 
papers here generally get their editions ready by 
about 11 p.m. to be sent to the Censors’ Office for 
passing. In very rare instances, news coming in after 
11 p.m. finds space im the morning editions. 


This leader also pointed out “that political auto- 


nomy could not be granted without financial autonomy 
and Goa would not stand on its own legs without the 
help of British India. Nationalist circles in Goa are not 
satisfied with the proposal to raise Goa to a province 
of Portugal. Nothing short of a Portuguese withdrawal 


from all their possessions leaving them free to merge ' 


into the appropriate Indian province will satisfy 


nationalist opinion im the country: 
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Egypt and Sudan 


The nineimonth old Anglo-Egyptian negotiations 
are in reality a diplomatic and constitutional battle 
for the possession of the Nile. The battle for the Nile 
is the battle for a dominant position in the Middle 
East. While the two countries continue to haggle for 
position, the differences of the Big Three are being 
crystallised in this area. The clash has continued 
throughout 1946. The stakes are high. For the U.S.A, 
there is oil, more than it has ever dreamt of, for 
Britain, it is a matter of life and death. Time and 
again the talks have broken down not on whether 
Egypt is to be fully sovereign, that has already been 
decided ; nor-on whether British troops are to quit m 
full, that is a foregone conclusion, but on the Sudan, 


‘that artificially created country through which the 


Nile winds more than half its course. Whoever con- 
trols the Nile controls Egypt, one of the world’s 
biggest cotton-growing areas, and the Suez Canal. 
The Sudan is'a condominium, carved out of * the 
desert by the efforts of Lord Kitchener and ruled over 
jointly by Egypt and Britain. That is only technically 
eorrect, for, the latter wields the dominant influence 
over this country while the former is only in nominal 
charge. The territory is just over a million square mileg 
in area with a population of five and a half million. 
The Egyptian case for the inclusion of Sudan with 
Egypt is as follows: The condominium has not 
worked satisfactorily. The Sudan is really a British 
colony used and exploited as such. It lies on the main 
air route between England and South Africa. It is 
likely to be an-extremely valuable base for future 
military operations, in view of the changing Imperial 
strategy of the British Empire. As such, it constitutes 
not only a threat to Egyptian sovereignty | but its close 
proximity is likely to involve Egypt in all the inter- 


national complications to which Britain may be subject — 


for years to come. In reply to the separatist argument 
that the Sudanese who are of Negro origin are of @ 
totally different stock from the Egyptians who are & 
mixture of many Southern Mediterranean races includ~ 
ing the Syrians and the Moors, the Egyptians claim 
that these two races could’ live under one suzerainty 
were it not for British interest and British propaganda 
which seek to turn the Sudanese against the Egyptians. 
They want complete control over the entire length of 
the Nile because there is always the danger that if its 


source and the first length falls under hostile and alien . 


hands, the flow of Kgypt’s life-blood may be choked 
thus killing the entire nation. 


The British case follows the traditional] pattern. 


On March 26, 1946, Mr. Bevin, speaking in the House ' 


of Commons, said : 

His Majesty’s Government look forward to the 
day when the Sudanese would be able finally to 
decide their political future for themselves, but 
would not influence their eventual decision:in any 


way, having no object in the Sudan other than the, 


true welfare of the Sudanese, a principle likewise 
proclaimed by the Egyptian Government. in the 
Anglo-Egyptian Treaty of 1936. The welfare of the 
Sudanese cannot be secured unless a stable and 
disinterested Government is maintained in the 
Sudan. 
In all this wrangle, the question most frequently 
asked ig, what about the Sudanese ? How do they feel 


about their future? So far there are no signs that. 
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Sudan has a public opinion of its own. There is Sir. background, however, the four linguistic groups, and 
Suleman El Mahdi, a British puppet, who in the last more markedly the Tamils and Andhras, have zealously 


few months has been trying to rouse the’ Sudanese preserved their individuality, with the result that i0- 


against union with Egypt. There is the British Gover- spite of having been under the same provineial ad- 


nor-General, whose work under cover for his own ministration for well-nigh three generations, - there- has>. 


country has ‘precipitated the demand for his recall by ‘been no healthy fusion of the three groups in British 
his other master, Egypt. The Sudanese are being administered Madyas. 


sedulously. tutored “about self-determination and are) The existence of these linguistic groups hes gitendy. 


being helped in ‘every possible way to evolve a ‘beet, recognised by the ‘Indian National Cotigress in 
demand for their own separate State, A Jinnah- in EL its own constitution, wherein. the Presidericy is divided’ 
. Mahdi has already ‘been found A Play. this British into the four unilingual units of Tamilnad, Andhra, 


game. Kerala and Karndatak, the last named ‘also including, 
The implications ‘of this. ies gle are. ‘ not fully. the. Hubli and Dharwar districts of Bombay province. - 
aad i by. the outside world, Egypt aims ate ‘the, ‘ Tamilnad comprises of 11 Tamil-speaking districts’ 


ere of the Middle East bloc; In this. ambition, Madras, Chingleput, South Arcot, North Arcot, Tan-- 
itis assisted by the Arab League and thwarted by the - joré, Trichinopoly, Ramunad, Madura, Tirunelveli, 


| oilvproducing interests of Ang 1o-America. Without the: Salem and Coimbatore. These districts have a pre-’ 


Sudan, the background of the Nile, Egypt cannot dominantly Hindu population, the whole comprising’ 
become a, SOvereign power. In its present subservient : of 20-4 million people. The Tamils, whose civilisation’ 
state, if cannot exercise any influence in the sphere ‘was at its height in Roman times, havé their own 
where it seeks to. predominate. Great Britain, on the literary, cultural and linguistic heritage, handéd down 


East, is fighting a. desperate rear-guard. action, against. of the Cholas, the Pandyas and the Pallwas.. These 


, determination of Zionism in Palestine, against, encroach. _ various fields of fine arts, and Tamilnad can rightly be 
,ment of commercial interests from ‘the United States . called a land of temples, those glorious architectural 
| "and the insidious ‘propaganda war of the Soviet Union. achievements of these great Kings. 

Embattled and besieged on, all sides, it is attempting © The Tamil language. is ‘perhaps the only one of 


one www ooo 


other hand, once undisputed Mistress . “of. the Middle, from the distant past, and enriched by the golden era” 


the rising nationalism of the , Arabs, the inflexible dynasties have left imperishable monuments: in the-. 


| to hang on to what it hag, pending a erm improve-. the Dravidian grdup which has not been ‘influenced by ° 


' ment of the situation. . Sanskrit, the mother of all Aryan languages. It has @ 


< 


_ The clash , between these interests in.a ‘small” pub great; litefary heritage, some of the living works dating ° 


. highly inflammable segment of the world is directly back to the second millennium B.C. This distin¢t in- 


responsible. for the deterioration of. the international dividuality of the language has proved a deterrent to’ 


situation in 1946. Seen against: this” background, . the the people learning the North Indian: tongues of the 


‘Anglo-Egyptian Negotiations achieve an added stature. . Sanskrit group, and the reciprocal inability of the 


. It is difficult.to foretell, what will be the outcome North Indian to pick up Tamil, or for that matter, 
08, the Sudan dispute. In Egypt, . the, King and, his any of the Dravidian languages - and has created a 


| Chief Minister are waging. a. triangular contest against . barrier of mutual ignorance between Madras and other - 
the Wafd ‘and the. Egyptian people. The former are for. paits of India. This barrier was shattered to some - 


soft, pedalling the issue for the. time -being, the latter,. extent by the advent of World War II. 

particularly the Wafd, demand that Sudan. be ceded * The land-throughout Tamilnad is fertile and the 
to. the Egyptian. Crown as part. of the final treaty,. people are agriculturists. As a result, industrialisation 
between Egypt and Great. Britain, A. small but; has not made much progress. 


- 


clamorous section is for referring the dispute to UNO. ' The Andhradesa comprises the five coastal 


_ At this distance it is not possible to give any districts of the Northern Sircars—Vizagapattam, Goda~- 
possible . solutions. Since the, Nile is the chief, bone of - vari, Kistna, Guntur, Nellore and the four dry districts 
contention, it would seem that the internationalisation of Anantapur, Bellary, Cuddappakh and Karool. Aridhra- 


of all such waterways would remove a great barrier.to, desa has a population of 26-3 million which is also- 


world peace. ; Be cath, od . - ° predominantly Hindu. 
Pes as Telugu, the language of this area, belongs to ‘the 
Splitting. South India into o Linguistic’ Dravidian group, but contrary to Tamil it has been 
GC . “ * greatly influenced by Sanskrit ; it even has an alphabet 
FOupS ee ‘which is phonetically akin to the mother language. 


The Anahea as a been agitating for a ica ate The Northern Sircars are very fertile, but the 


yrovince for a long time and the Congress has approved four ceded districts suffer endamic famine. Unless an ' 


4 in principle. tn ‘an article to the Bharat Jyoti, Mr. irrigational project is carried out for these areas, they 


1,G. Das presents a case for splitting up the Madras will remain irksome jburdens on their eastern ' 


rovince as it is constituted today into four provinces neighbours, should a separate Andhra province be 
n order to ensure homogeniety and prosperity for the formed. 

nite The present administrative provinces of India ‘The Kanarese-speaking people of Madras are nine 

iave been evolved as accidents of history. They have million in number and\they have been grouped into 

ttle cultural, linguistic * or geographical ‘homogeneity. one administrative unit—the Mys ore State. This 


"his phenomenon is very prominent in the Madras homogeneity has given a great impetus to these people 
residency. | and therefore Mysore finds itself in the enviable - 
The people of Madras are mostly of yardian position of being far shead of many British Indian: 


tock. The Janguages used by the provinee+Tamil, provinces in many respects. 
‘elugu, Malayalam and Canarese—are all of ‘thé Kerala, the Malayalam-speaking part of the 
ravidian- growp. Except for this common Dravidian presidency, comprises the States of Travancore and 





Cochin and’ the Bvitiaiadiiineeaeed districts of North 
and South Malabar. This territory is isolated from 
Tamilnad by the Western Ghauts and access 1s only 
possibie through the Palghat Gap, Out of nine million 
Malayalee-speaking people, seven million live in the 
States of Travancore and Cochin. : 

No Government can administer a territory as: large 
as Madras Presidency, with all its divergent groups, 
peoples and languages, efficiently: The present adiminis- 
tration has a harmony, merely of negation. In the dark 


days of the Justice Party Rule, the unity was preserved ' 


by calling the anti-Brahmin Front. The whole of South 
India is very backward economically and industrially 
and as such, any ameliorative step which may tend to 
benefit one or other of the parts of the Presidency will 
be immediately suspect. The cultural and linguistic 
differences of these parts tend to augment mutual 
suspicions as there is absolutely no free flow of thought 
from one part to another, 

As a solution, it has, therefore, deen suggested to 
split Madras, including the States, into linguistic units 
along ‘the lines indicated above. The provinces -will be 


assured the maximum possible autonomy. This will | 


harness the energy of all the people in each unit 
towards the development of their own areas, the 
cumulative effect of which will mean improvement for, 
the total area. 


Church and State in the. U. S. 5. R. 


On January 23,1918, the Soviet Government issued 
@ decree on the. “separation of the Church from the 
State and the School from the Church.” ‘This decree 
meant that all religious denominations in the Soviet 
Union «enjoyed: equal rights but) existed as private 
communities receiving neither material -nor political 
support from the State. Thus this decree of the Soviet 
Union ensured freedom of conscience to the citizens 
of ‘the U-S.S.R. and abolished the system of a State 
Church; under which the Orthodox Church received 
State support while all other religious cults were either 
barely tolerated. ‘Soviet citizens now have the right to 
exercise any form of religious worship, or if they choose, 
not to profess any religion. Article 13 of the Soviet 
‘Constitution of 1918 provided: — A 


ra 


To ensure for workers’ genuine liberty. of 
conscience, the Church is separated from the State 
~ and the ‘School from the Church ; and freedom of 

religious and anti-religious propaganda JAS assured to 

_. every. citizen. 5, 
In Article 124 of the. Constitution of 1936, this free. 
dom ..of conscience clause remains virtually the same, 
VIZ 3, , : 


In order a2 ensure to citizens’ feuded “of 
conscience, the Church in the U.S.S.R. is separated 
‘from the State, and the School from the Church. 

“ Freedom of religious worship and freedom of anti- 
“religious propaganda is’ recognised for al] citizens. 
G. Karpov, Chaitman of the Council of Affairs of 
the Russian Orthodox Church, says that no distinction 
of believers and non-believers is made in any of the 
Soviet institutions. or enterprises, State or collective 
farms, or in the. armed forces, No worker or employee, 
On’ taking up new employment, need give any infor- 
mation about, his. or cher religious beliefs. Publishers 
produce both religious and anti-religious literature,” ‘the 
paper being provided for either . purpose, by, the 


~ 
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under a constitution 


Government. In our country, 
made in: Britain, information about one’s, profession of 
a@ par ticular faith; together, preferably, with a state- 
ment about his position , on the social ladder must first 
of all be. provided in support of his claim either for & 
public office or for a trade license. Success is assured 
if one can, , prove: one’s adherence ta B ee 


egg 


vote to. the ‘clergy and has recognised their right to 
be elected on an equal basis with all other citizens. 
This is gudrantéed to them ‘under Article 125. Soviet 
law. ‘excludes any restrictions, either direct or’ indirect 
on citizens’ right to practise their religions, and pro- 
hibits any insult to the- religious feeling of believers. 
‘The Soviet ‘Constitution has elimihated all national 
‘or ‘religious strifé amongst the numerous peoples of the 
U.S:S.R. The British-made Indian constitution ‘Ae 
only aggravated them ‘i India.’ 


Indian Unity 

- In.an article-to the Indian Social Reformer, a 
historical background ‘for Indian unity has been pro- 
vided by Prof. Nilakanta Sastri, one of the most 


eminent scholars in Indian’ history. He says: 


. .-, If I were required to name the period when Indian 
; eiviligation . attained its apogee, I would point to the 
fiye .or,,six centuries that followed the establishment 
of the: .Gupta empire, with a considerable extension of 
. the ‘period - by some centuries for South India. , For 
_., you will see in that age the most advanced races of 
men lived, not in-Europe or America but in Asia; and 
,among, the, Asiatic nations we in India held the fore- 
most place in all the arts of civilised life. 
, ‘India then meant not only the extensive penin- 
sula’ Mow. so, called, but its vast hinterland in .Cen- 
tral _Asia, happily. styled Serindia today, as also the 
Sister, .peninsula of Indo-China and the neighbouring 
atchipelago; _in, fact India extended wherever her 
ancient classical language was studied, her gods wor- 
= shipped, ‘and her ceremonies followed, her way of, life, 
. her, arts, and her literature. accepted. . Then. was. the 
“Indian. ocean properly so called, for India’s ships and 
India’s ‘mariners roamed at large over all the ports 
and’ .emporia- from Africa.to China. And the Chinese 
“ who then shared with Indians the, front rank in the 
__ civilized world -turned to India. with admiration, and 
. followed’ her steps “diligently in -all the higher reaches 
a of. religion. and philosophy; scores of their. pjous, pil- 
‘. grims ‘and | eager scholars braved the unknown dangers 
Of deserts, ‘mountains, and. seas in order to worship at 
Ss the Shrines of the holy. land of India-and drink. .deep 
at- “her fountains of learning. And they .often took 
back with them not, only. sacred. relics, and. ‘scriptural 
texts, but ‘preachers | and pandits’ who could expound 
the law of Dharma in far-off lands and translate its 
““texts into the language of the country. 


_ This intercourse between India and China, main- 
tained. for ..many generations although with occasional 
breaks, -holds. an. important place in the intellectual 
commerce: of: humanity. Qbscure pandits and sramanas 
helped yto -bring together. whatever -were best’ and the 
most! universal in:‘the two- great civilisations. ‘ They 
overtame: the barriers: ‘of: geography, race and Janguage 
and: unitéd® thé two great- peoples ‘in an intimate ‘com- 
munion ‘of thought and soul. After a short break, this 
communion. ig: again: ‘going to be established. The esta- 
blishment, of: the Cheéna. Bhawan at Santiniketan and 


fhe deputation, of Dr. P; [ox ‘Bagehi to hold the ‘post of 
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a visiting professor at the Peking University is only 
one step forward in the way of gathering the lost 
threads once again. . 

Prof, Sastri has shewn how from time immemorial 
the idea of Indian unity had been cherished in legend 
and song and how it continued throughout the entire 
Hindu period of Indian ‘history. He has, however, 
taken pains to shew that the essence of India’s com- 
mon nationhood was cultural and not political. ,Dr. 


Bhandarkar’s researches on foreign elements in Indian | 


society has proved how foreigners came here on poli- 
tical adventure but were gradually absorbed in the 
Indian society and in time came to form an integral 
part of the Indian nation. 


The empire of the ancestors of Sri. Rama, the 
Ikshvakus of Ayodhya, is said to have extended over 
the whole world, by which was meant the world of 
Jambudvipa, India as it was then known. According 
to one account, Prithu Vainya was the first monarch of 


the world, and the earth came to be called Prithvi, 


after him. Bharata, the son of Dushyanta and Sakun- 

tala, was among the first emperors of all India, and 

aiter him the land bore the name of Bharatavarsha. 

The Aitareya Brahmana contains a list of the anointed 

emperors of all India in early times of whom history, 

as known to us, has little to tell. The clearest-and 

the most decisive statement on the unity of India oc- 

curs in the Arthasastra, the first great treatise on Indian 

polity from the pen of the thinker and statesman who 

was, at least in part, the architect of the political untity 

of India as it was realised in the Mauryan empire. 

Kautilya laid it down distinctly that the land which 

extends north to south from the Himalayas to the sea, 

and measures a thousand yojanas across, is the field 

of the Chakravartin (Chakravarti-kshetram). Kautilya’s 
ideal was fully realised under Asoka whose empire was 

even vaster and greater than that which Britain is 

relinquishing in India today. But politics was by no 
means the main pre-occupation of our ancestors as it 

-is with- us and with other nations today and even in 
the long periods when India comprised 4 number of 

states, the conception of her unity vis-a-vis the rest of 

the world did not flag or falter for a single moment. 

Indian unity, the essence of her nationality, was 


cultural, not political. The unity of India is to be’ 


found in the ample range of her holy places of pil- 
- grimage, in the names of the rivers and mountains of 
the counttry which are as music to the ear of an Indian, 
in the firm hold on the popular mind of her noble 
epics and ballads whose characters and situations are 
lovingly localised in every part of India, and even in 
Indo-China, It found its expression not in parliament 


or empire, but im the comprehensive social ideal of. 


Dharma to which all her children naturally conformed 
without exception. Asoka’s noble utterances in his 
edicts furnish the most outstanding evidence that this 


was na pious sentiment or remote ideal, but the lamp. 


of daily life for officials as for citizens. 


From the earliest times the history of India has 
been a more or less continuous story of accommodation 
and adjustment between different culture groups. The 
group which spoke the language which. developed into 
classical Sanskrit in later times, the ‘Indo-Aryans’ as 
they have been called, exhibited qualities of leadership 
which secured for them the first place in society -wher- 
ever they went; and so in course of time the whole of 
India was ‘Aryanised’ and the ‘Indo-Aryan’ himself 
became much more Indian. im his outlook. The re- 
sulting Indian culture was a blend in which Aryan and 
pre-Aryan elements were mixed in different proportions 
and with varying results in the various parts of the 
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country. It was a preat task, that of civilizing larg 
sections of the human race, undertaken and executed 
with great skill, patience and humanity. And the work 
was continued outside India also. Mohenjodaro and 
Harappa, indeed, render it probable that parts! of 
India at least knew a higher material culture than 
that at the command of the Aryans when they appeared 
in India; but of the actual conditions that prevailed 
in these parts when the Aryans came we have as yet 
no definite knowledge, and the general picturé of the 
\Aryanization of India still remains in its outlines what 
it was before the discovery of the Indus valley culture. 
However that may be, the most significant factor in 
the whole situation is the understanding shown and 
the experience gained in accommodating many local 
differences in one general scheme and evolving a com- 
plex culture-system which was remarkable alike for 
the unity of the general framework accepled all over 
anid for the flexibility which found room for innumer- 
able variations. This characteristic, Indian culture has 
retained through the ages, particularly in ‘its social and 
religious organisation. The Persians and Greeks, 
Sakas and Huns were all accepted as they came in, 
and more or less rapidly Indianised and absorbed into 
the social structure, 


_ The advent of Islam threatened to break up the 
unity of India for a time as it threatens to do again 
In our own day. Muslim rulers like Alauddin Khalji, 
Mahammad Tughlak and Aurangzeb tried to bring 
Indian unity by establishing their sway over the whole 
country but the attempts being unnatural, they were 
only short-lived. These attempts being based on force 
and designed to achieve only political unity were not 
a natural process and failed. They -provoked very 
strong reactions and the Mahrattas, Rajputs and Sikhs 
took up the challenge. Akbar had tried to promote 
national solidarity by cultural eclecticism, political 
policy and administrative unity, but the gross arti- 
ficiality of his Din~-Ilahi frustrated all his sincere 
efforts. The greatest obstacle of the Muslim rulers in 
their way of achieving Indian unity was* that they 
always thought in terms of religious conversion. They 
never concealed their hatred for Hindu religion and 
Hindu civilisation and tried to replace Hinduism by 
Islam. This idea still persists in the minds of the 


Muslim League leaders and is really the root cause - 


that stands in the way of the achievement of a real 


Hindu-Muslim unity. The same mentality is seen today 


in Noakhali. We attach the greatest importance to the 
fact that Gandhiji has been obliged to suspend singing 
Ramnam in the public because the Mus'ims have de- 
monstrated their displeasure for it. The Hindus in their 
own majority areas have never said that the Muezzin’s 
azan hurts their religious feeling. The fundamental basis 
of Indian unity, and nationhood is religious toleration. 
This intolerance and hatred for other. religions may be 
held as the basic cause that has struck at the root of 
Indian unity. The British Imperialists were quick to 
seize upon this fact. Separate electorates were their 
creation. : 
? 


a 


. The Frontispiece 
- Ramkiri is one of the thirty-six Raginis. 
described in the Hindu musical treatises is as follows:— 
Wearing blue garments and adorning her body with glitter. 
ing ornaments, fair-complexioned, sweet-voiced Ramkiri 
stands gracefully before her lover, 
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INDUSTRIAL PROTECTION IN THE POST-WAR PERIOD 
By A. 8. GILL, ma. 


Tus World War II has changed the entire complexion 
of India’s industrial problems. The popular allegation 
against the Government’s fiscal policy in the pre-war 
period was that it was halting, limited and sporadic ; 
and that industrial development was slow and fes- 
tricted. This policy of ‘discriminate protection’ in the 
pre-war period was followed during the war by one 
‘that was indiscriminate and haphazard. The industrial 
development was rapid, but Jacked solid foundation and 
had in it the seeds of decay. Now that the war is over 
and the conditions are reverting to the normal, the 
rising Indian industries are faced with a grave prospect 
of foréign competition and the need of reorientation 
of India’s fiscal policy is imperative. 


The main problem today is not to accelerate the 
pace of industrial progress but to conserve the gains 
made during the war. Unless strong and timely protec- 
tive measures are taken we shall find these war-gains 
slipping through our fingers. At this stage India cannot 
afford. to miss the bus. 

PartTiaL MOosiLisaTION 


Under the war stimulus many Indian industries 
made some progress both in the pace and range of 
production. But they are yet far from having reached 
a stage where they could dispense with protection 
altogether and hold their own in the world market. 
Mobilisation of the Indian resources has not been total, 
but only partial. This war was a great opportunity to 
build a stable and diversified industrial edifice, But the 
Government, constituted as it was, failed miserably to 
avail itself of the chance of a generation. National 
resources wére mobilised only to the extent that was 
necessitated by the war needs. A truly national govern- 
ment could have done much more in this direction. A 
comparison with the American conditions will show it. 

All wartime industria] progress in India pales into 
insignificance before the figures of industrial: expansion 
in U.S.A. Whereas industrial progress in India has 
been mainly confined to two or three industries, ™ 
U.S.A. it has been all-round, not even excluding the 
consumers’ goods industries, And whilst the largest 
expansion in India has been in Iron and Steel, and 
Sugar Industries of the order of 100 and about 80 
per cent respectively, the corresponding figures in 
U.S.A. are in the neighbourhood of 500 and 400. 

Australia is another example. In 1982, she did not 
produce a single ounce of steel. And according to Sir 
Bertram Stevens, Minister of Supply of Australia, in 
1941 she produced 1-5 million tons of steel—more than 
India’s production per’ year ; and her aircraft factories 
were producing the most up-to-date fighter and bomber 
planes at the rate of 1000 a year. 


ForeEIGN COMPETITION 


So on the one hand there is the ill-developed posi- 
tion of the Indian industries and on the other the grave 
prospect of the resurgence of foreign competition 
threatens their very existence. Some of our industries 
will be just wiped out as soon as the channels of inter- 
national trade are opened and foreign imports come 
flooding in. i 3 
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by the war and are yet in their infant state, e/y., glass, 


It would be complacent and unrealistic to imagine 
that foreign competition will take some time to appear. 
after the war. Britain’s position depends on her exports, 
She must increase her exports to about 75 per cent of 
1938 figures if she is to regain her pre-war prosperity. 
She will definitely give priority to her export industries 
and not get herself involved completely with the pro- 
blems of internal reconstruction. One of the effects that: 
the Anglo-American Loan Agreement will have on 
India is that within the next year Indian market will 
be flooded with the British made consumers’ goods. 
The. “switch off” from war production to peace produc- 
tion will be immediate. U.S.A., too, will undergo a 
speedy change of adaptation to peace time production, 

From the foregoing lines it should be clear that 
Indian mdustries need an ample measure of protection 
to enable them to Keep their head above water when‘ 
the blizzard of foreign competition appears. 


' Narure or InpusrRiaL Prostems 


Certain types of consumers’ goods industries like 
cloth and sugar do not require immediate assistance’ 
due to their strong demand in the continental and 
other war-stricken countries. Foreign competition in 
these industries will definitely take some time to rise 
to the pre-war pitch. Some other industries like cement’ 
and other building materials do not need immediate 
State help, The developed position of the industry and- 
pent-up demand of the country for these materials can: 
be safely.relied upon. But then there are some war~born. 
industries that have sprung up under the cover provided | 
aluminium, heavy chemicals and. medical drugs. The 
fear of resurgence of foreign competition in these: 
industries is the greatesttand they need immediate, 
attention. 

“Moreover, in the case of those industries that have. 
déveloped during the war, the plants of production are- 
old, inefficient and out-of-date. They are overworked 
and at places even improvised. The cost of production 
is necessarily high. Their immediate renovation is the 
need of the hour. These are the war-worn industries. 
and must be restored to health, 

Such being the state of Indian industries, as soon 
as they are exposed to the full blast of foreign com- 
petition they will find themselves in the doldrums. 

One of the most important groups that have 
suffered painful neglect at the hands of the Govern- 
ment has been that of the capital goods industries both 
light and heavy, and which will be the corner-stone of 
any wide and stable industrial structure. Heavy chemical 
industries, as the important basic industries, stand as a 
class by themselves claiming the immediate attention 
of the Government. 

Such then is the nature of industrial problems in 
the post-war period. This is, however, just a sketchy 
analysis. What must precede the formulation of a 
suitable tariff policy is a comprehensive survey of the 
industrial situation. Such an examination will give us: 
@ clearer perception of the industrial problems of the 
country than any guess-work which will be just any 
exercise in vague speculation. 
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_ The Interim National Government should imme- 
diately proceed with the appointment of an Industrial 
Commission, with comprehensive terms of reference, to 
study the entire industrial set-up of the country. Unlike 
the Industrial Commission (1916) it should not be de- 
barred from considering the question of tariff policy. 
The findings of such a Commission will greatly assist 
in the formation of a correct tariff policy in the post- 
war period. _— 
_ Lhe study of the question of industrial protection 
in the post-war period can be divided into two parts: 
(z) Transition period, (4) the long run, - 


























as any weak or half-hearted policy in this period may: 
prove fatal to the entire industrial progress achieved 
during the war. This transition period will also coincide 
with the period of preparation for the post-war econo- 
mic reconstruction ; so the danger of no definite and 
vigorous policy being pursued in this period is. great. 
un that case this bubble of wartime prosperity will burst 
Jeaving India once again far behind on the road of 
industrial progress. Up to the last, weapons from the 
economic armoury must be brought forward. to combat 
the adverse influences. Mere makeshift arrangements 
will not do. | a a oe 

At the same time the tariff policy pursued in this 
‘period must bé in accordance with the industrial 
future envisaged for the country and such as can be 
easily dove-tailed with the final scheme of things 
adumbrated when post-war economic reconstruction 
‘comes under way. 

‘During the last budget session of the Central 
Assembly, the wartime tariff arrangements were given 
a further lease. of one year. It will expire in April, 1947. 
In the meanwhile an “emergency legislation” to levy 
import duties should be passed to enable the govern- 
ment to act promptly to protect the Indian industries 
from the blizzard of foreign competition, whenever 
and in.whatever form It appears. 

In the long run, however, in the words of J. M. 
Keynes, all is “doomed to oblivion and death.”’ Tariff 
policy will naturally be based upon the findings of the 
‘Industrial Commission and the plans of post-war 
economic reconstruction. About a few broad principles, 
however, we can be certain. All the defects that were 
discovered in the working of the policy of. discriminate 
protection must be removed. | 

The conditions of the triple formula were found 
unduly stringent in practice. While addréssing a meet- 
jing of the Bengal Chamber of Commerce in 1940, Sir 
Ramaswami Mudaliar promised to get this triple 
conditions formula revised. The present National 
Government should substantiate this promise with in- 
creased rapidity. The terms of the formula should be 
relaxed so as to embrace a wider sphere. 

The Tariff Board,’ henceforth, should not. be a 
merely ad hoo body, but a permanent one with 8 
permanent secretariat. This will ensure continuity of 
‘policy and consistency of decisions. The functions of 
the Tariff Board should not be limited to only a few 
solitary surveys in this or that industry and recom- 
mending measures of protection. They should be deve- 
‘oped so as to include in addition to its ordinary func- 
tions others like keeping a record of the positions of 
the various industries, recommending commercial 
;treaties and bilateral trade agreements, studying tariff 
; systems of other countries, keeping a watch over the 
- combination of the manufacturers detrimental] to 
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The period .of transition is very important so far’ 
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the domestic consumer, examining the cases of dump- 
Ing of foreign goods in the Indian market, and study- 


ing conditions as regards prices and imports, etc. 


Also, ib should be made obligatory on the govern- 
ment to announce its decision on the Board’s recom- 
mendations within a limited period and a convention 
should be established that the Government will gené- 
rally implement the Board’s recommendations. 

Methods of industrial protection have hitherto 
been mostly confined to levying of import duties only.. 
In future other neo-protectionist devices like bilateral 
trade apreements, import quotas and subsidised dump- 
ing should also be resorted to. The tariff policy evolved 
in the post-war period should not be only protective 
but also developmental and substantive in effect. 

Constitution and the functions of the Tariff Board 
should be clearly laid down on the statute. Most of the 
defects of the triple formula will, however, auto- 
matically remedy themsélves with the change in the 


‘spirit with which the new government will approach 


the subject. 

In their announcement of their industrial policy 
in April 1945, the Government of India did recognize - 
the urgency of providing protection to industries, In 
any planned development tariff protection is one of the 
essential if not the sole instrument of policy. Conse- 
quently a Tariff Board was appointed to recommend 
protective measures for some of the war-born indus- 
tries like heavy chemicals and medical drugs. Before 
the close of the last budget session, the Commerce 
Member secured the sanction of the Assembly to issue 
orders promptly on the recommendations of the Board. 
The first batch of recommendations was sent to she 
Government as early as May last. Another group of 
industries has since then been investigated into and 
recommendations made. But the Government have not 
so far moved in this direction. The new government 
should act promptly and save the Indian industries 
from utter extinction. ; 

The present situation, however, demands the re- 
opening of the wider problem of industrial protection 
in general. The appointment of an Industrial Commis- 
sion. is a step that the new government should take 
immediately. ° 

Porrrican, UNCERTAINTY 

One important factor lends an element of un- 
certainty and gloom to the future prospect of our 
industries. Political factors have always a considerable 
bearing on economic questions. It is on India’s future 
political status that the tackling of certain vexed pro- 
blems like ‘Imperial Preference’ rests. The dominant 
note of Indian political world at present, is one of 
uncertainty and suspense. It is doubtful if we can have 
a planned industrial development and evolve a sound 
fiscal policy with the present political and constitutional 
uncertainty. Much depends on the doings of the 
architects of India’s political destiny. 


Inpia AND I. T. QO. 


Last, but not-the least, a word about autonomy in 
fiseal matters. In the offing we have an International 
Trade Conference “before which suggestions and pro- 
posals will be brought forward for removing trade 
barriers and toning down fariffs. One wonders if it 
will be feastble for India to stick out for high protec- 
tion in a. world clamouring for less restricted trade. But 
it would be possible for India’s representatives to con-~ 


7 


vince other countries represented in the Conference 
that there is no basic conflict between economic deve- 
lopment of India and the requirements of a smoothly 


functioning international economi¢e order, Should the. 


decisions arrived at the International Trade Organisa- 


t 
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tion run counter to the aims of our fiscal policy, India 
Should not hesitate to sever all relations with the 
Organisation and adopt an independent fiseal policy. 
She should not sacrifice her economic goal in the name 
of international economic co-operation and Liberalism. 





TWO SYSTEMS OF THOUGHT 
By Prory. BRAJA SUNDAR RAY, maa. 


In the history of the world two systems of thought 
seem to have influenced men’s beliefs and activities. 
Before the time of Abraham, the people of- Assyria and 
Babylonia, Egypt, Greece and Rome were all believers 
in many gods and goddesses and they worshipped them 
by making offerings of food, animals and human 
sacrifices. The Greeks also were not free from the 
superstition of human sacrifice, as Iphygenia, the 
daughter of king Agamemnon, was.offered as a sacrifice 
at Aulis, where the Greek ships were assembled before 
they started against Troy. Abraham himself also was 
about to offer his own son, Isaac, as w sacrifice or 
Korbani at the command of God. From the time of 


Moses, however, about 1500 B.C., the Jewish people. 


became absolutely monotheistic, and though they 
offered burnt offerings, these offerings were bulls, rams, 
etc. But the various races inhabiting Judea, Palestine 
and other parts of Asia Minor worshipped Baal, Moloch 
and several other gods to whom human sacrifices were 
made. Hebrew people may be supposed to ‘have 
attained an ethical development under the influence of 
Mosaic Laws far beyond the reach of these polytheistice 
people of south-west Asia. ~ 

Among the Greeks, the Egyptians and the Babyion- 
ians, no doubt, the people of.the cultured classes were 
in possession of monotheistic ideas and ideals of moral 
elevation. But the Greek gods as well as these Asiatic 
gods were not perfectly moral beings, and the masses 
were at a lower level of theism and ethics, They have 
to acknowledge their debts to Moses and the other 
Hebrew prophets for the correct ideas about’ God and 
their dealings and behaviour with each other. Hebrew 
theism, and Hebrew ethics formed the basis, through 
Christianity, of the higher European religion and 
morality after the fall of the Roman Empire. 

The decline of the Hellenic and Roman civilisations 
of ancient time was the result of the loss of faith of 
the two ancient races in their gods and in their ethical 
systems: Neither their religion, nor their morals could 
resist the downward stream of their political decline 
since the 3rd century B.C. and the 5th century A.D., 
respectively.* They had no clear idea about future 
life or of sins and expiation. Christianity supplied both 
these wants and strengthened the degenerating humanity 
in south-eastern Europe. I cannot at all appreciate 
Matthew Arnold’s condemnation of Hebraism and his 
belauding of Hellenism and talking of culture as a 
thing apart from pure religious belief and higher ethical 
ideals, Plato and Aristotle may -have been great 





* The Hindus, however, never yielded to the 
ethical-or spiritual superiority of the conquerors and 
invaders of India. 


philosophers, but what was the condition of the masses? 
Fiven inthe time of the best Stoics at Rome, the 
masses were sunk in immorality and vices. It was 
Christian teachings that gradually purified the social 
aimosphere and strengthened the people. A nation of 
believers in God and future life they became and many 
there were who could sacrifice their own lives for the 
good of others, eg., the Christian martyrs ; Rome, the 
seat of Christian Popes, became the centre of all higher 
ideals in religion and conduct. The authority of the 
Popes was acceptable in Kurope as a matter of course. 
The claim of the Hebrew system of thought is undeni- 
able in the making of medieval as well as modern 
Europe. Medieval Europe was also more unified and 
more peaceful than the warring nations of the modern 
times in Hurope. The spirit unites, but the body 
separates, 


But it has a great defect and this defect is troubling 
the world since the settlement of the Jews in the Land 
of Promise under the guidance of Moses, Joshua and 
other leaders. They were intolerant of the gods of the 
other races and they claimed a superiority over others 
as “the chosen race of men.” But the Greeks or Romans 
were not fanatics of this type, though they also were 
arrogant and looked down on others. This arrogant 
attitude of mind characterises the disciples of Christ 
even today, and the Greeks as well as the Romans had 
their own racial arrogance that has been augmented and 
deepened being combined with Christian arrogance 
now-a-days. The Jews were not, we have seen, at all 
tolerant towards the gods and religions of other peoples, 
though these’ races were nothing behind them in powers 
or in arts of life. Polytheists have everywhere been 
free from fanaticism. The Jewish conception of God 
being anthropomorphic, te, they looked upon their 
God Jehovah as an all-powerful human being, a King 
over the universe, and as such jealous of a rival, they 
developed a fanatical attitude of mind and felt no 
hesitation in destroying others. They believed their 
Jehovah to be a ttranscendent personality freed from 
the limitations of other gods and as such must ¢om- 
mand the allegiance of all mankind, Some of the later 
writers of the psalms and other books seem to have 
attained a liberal attitude and called Jehovah the lord 


of all, equally anxious for all men. They saw, no doubt, | 
the immanence of God’s power in the forces of nature | 


and recognised His mercy and benediction in the 


history of other races as in their own; yet they did ‘ 
not see the lila or immanence of God in every human | 


life and in every soul of man. They were devoted to 
their leaders and intermediaries, such as, Moses or the 
prophets, but did not realise God in their own souls 
and activities, just as the Aryan people did. The Greeks 


~ 
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and the Romans, themselves Aryans, had better 
philosophical grasp of God’s immanence and had cor- 
recter ideas of the ethical freedom of men. The Stoics 
taught a morality which is considered by some critics 
as superior to the spirit of reward and punishment in 
the future life by which Jesus tried to enthuse his 
followers, in the “Sermon on the Mount.” The Semitic 
people do not seem to have enjoyed intellectual freedom 
like the Greeks or the Romans, The Semites were ruled 
by Prophets, Judges and Kings and had very little 
idea of republican freedom. The divine right of Kings 
as well ag the divine right of the Popes and Bishops 
ave merely the medieval versions of the , Jewish atti-~ 
tude to their kings and prophets as infallible and 
unopposable people. On account of their loyalty to 
leaders and self-surrender in ethical and spiritual 
matters, they were intellectually also Jess free than 
other races. Those Jewish philosophers and scientists 
who have shed glory on their race have beén influenced 
by the intellectual awakening of modern Hurope, viz., 
the Renaissance movement of the sixteenth century. It 
was the influence of the Greek culture mainly that 
stirred the spirit of free thinking among Europeans in 
the sixteenth century. This intellectual freedom has 
made Europe great. The Jews being in possession of a 
correct theism and ethics, attain a greatness in the 
atmosphere of political freedom in Europe, and out- 
grow the old inherited fanatical attitude. Thus we have 
got Spinoza, Einstein and other great thinkers. Yet 
we must say that Jehads and Crusades are the effects 
of Jewish hostility to other religions. 

Both Islam and Christianity have been characterised 
by a dogmatism and intolerance like that of the Jews 
and Jewish theology. Both these religions are reformed 
versions of the Jewish theism, demanding absolute 
surrender to the prophets and intermediarieg and 
persecute people who assert. freedom. Islam crushed the 


Mutazils and Sufis as these sects believed in Imma~ 


nence of God in every human soul and did not 
absolutely surrender to the first founders. They practi- 
cally denied an intermediary. 

The Aryan system of thought since the earliest 
time hag been tolerant of the freedom of the individual 
Sadhak and devotee. It is not so thoroughly anthro- 
morphic and a believer in the personification of God. 
It believes in an impersonal spirit at times. In _ its 
moral code “Shall” has no place as in the Mosaic Ten 
Commandments. In the moral code of the Hindus 
perfect freedom is given, using Bidhiling, which gives 
freedom to the individual to do something or not. 
Neither does the Hindu system of thought insist on 
the duality of matter and spirit and thus attains a unity 
among things, spiritualising everything that is. It is, 
therefore, tolerant of all existences through which God 
may manifest Himself. It does not claim to be mono- 
polist of all truths, and so it is anxious to learn new 
truths from whatever quarter it may come. It is tolerant 
and catholic and sees the same truth underlying all 
particulars, 

The Hindu is never enthusiastic about preaching 
his theism or imposirg it on others, as he believes that 
all men, if anxious about truth, will be shewn the way 
by God himself. Hindu intellectualists are never cock- 
sure about things unseen, as they are in a way 
jntuitionists and want to realise truth in their personal 
experience. They, therefore, undertake Jong penances, 
pilgrimages, perform very many kinds of rites and 
ceremonies and try to realise truth by their own efforts 
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and endeavours. They take the help of intermediaries 
and Gurus, if they think it to be helpful, but they do 
not insist on it. They personify God, no doubt, but 
that also in very many ways. 

By applying ‘his reasoning to the personification, a 
Hindu is not afraid to go to the extreme limit and sink 
his own personality in the divine personality of God. 
From the remotest past efforts have been made here 
to grasp the nature of the individual soul as related 
to the soul of the universe. Even now thousands of 
men are diving into the sea of this enquiry to fish for 
themselves. What ig the soul and what is not soul, is a 
great problem for the Hindu devotee, Superficial read- 
ers of the Hindu theistic literature and superficial 
observers coming from foreign lands can know nothing 
of these deep-divers. In India, therefore, there have 
been innumerable scriptures, teachers, incarnations, and 
dispensations. All religious adepts are welcome here. 
All preachers are given a hearing; all prophets are 
honoured and appreciated. The Vedantic system of 
thought is the widest and deepest. It encourages all to 
proceed on their own way according to certain 
discipline for self-purification and attaches importance 
to desirelessness and detachment from the world. It 
considers this life as short and transitory and attaches 
the greatest importance to the unknown future, It 1s 
more -other-worldly than this-worldly. Hence, the 
Hindus are not successful in the struggle for existence. 

Another important point is that the Aryans have 
beén theists but not insistentiy monotheistic, as they 
are believers in immanence or Bibhutt and hence not 
necessarily monolatrous, but polytheistic, and like to 
worship God in the truths or manifestations of Nature, 
The formula to “worship God in truth and spirit,” 
they explain ag finding and seeing God’s Lila in the 
Rita or truth of the creation and also in the soul of the 
devotee. Nay, all Aryan peoples have been idolatrous, 
though the idolatry of the Greeks, Romans, Babylon- 
lans, etc., and that of the Hindus are not the same 
thing. The Greeks and other races believed in different 
Gods as different and even jealous personalities ; some 
of them being worse in morals than men. But Hindu 
Gods are mostly allegorical and are explained as the 
different aspects of the Reality+ 

They are merely symbols of the Infinite Truth, 
just as the universe is regarded as a symbol of the 
universal spirit. Carlyle represents the universe as the 
garment of God and as a disguise hiding the Reality. 
We have to rend this veil to visualise Him. 

There is a harmonisation between the Aryan theism 
and the highest philosophy as well as latest discoveries 
of science. Sankara fearlessly of all contradictions and 
demurers says that God manifests himself through 
every soul. Ram Mohun Roy also says: ~~ 

“He, who manifests himself in your soul, i.¢., 28 

your Ego, pervades the universe.” 

The late Dr. J. Jeans, who is a believer among the 
greatest scientists, says: “Matter is tending to the mind,” 
and again in his Mysterious Universe, says: “The 
Universe begins to look like a great thought than like 
a great machine. Mind no longer appears as an accl- 
dental intruder into the realm of matter; we ought 
rather to hail it as the creator and governor of the 
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realm of matter—not of course our individual minds, 
but the mind in which the atoms out of which our 
individual minds have grown exist as thoughts.” Our 
Rishis said: “Everything existing is Brahman,” and. 
“Only one is the truth and there is no second.” 

Hence the difference between the Semitic thought 
system and the Aryan ultimately is this: The Aryan 
system attaches importance to immanence and the 
Semitic to transcendence. The Aryan system is tolerant 
and not dogmatic, rational and not fanatical. 
-- Semitic system is intolerant and believes in an anthro- 
pomorphic God, as it cannot eliminate the difference 
between matter and spirit, and evil and good, It does 
not see the unity underlying differences and fails to 
synthetise that is necessary for peace. 

Lastly, we may name the two systems as Semitic 
and Aryan. The former is prophetic, authoritarian, 
obligatory and fanatical. It is Bhaktibadi. The latter 
is characterised by individual freedom,  seif-reliance, 


The . 


Mosaic commandments, the former finds expression, 
and the latter predominates in the Sermon on the 
Mount, and in the Upanishad as well as the Gita, The 
imperative auxiliary “Shall” is used in the ecommand- 
ments. Hence free-will finds very little recognition in 
the moral code of the Semites. It must be remembered 
that the Arabs are a branch of the Semitic race. In the 
Aryan codes of ethics free-will has been substituted in 
the ‘place of destiny and as such it is rational, utilitarian, 
tolerant and catholic. The Bidhiling Bibhakti, ag noted 
above, is largely used in Hindu ethical codes, and the 
moral freedom of iman is in it an essential point, Ti is 
not dogmatic ; neither is intolerant. The systems will 
be found to have been supplementary to each other 
and yet some people are more intolerant, while others 
are more tolerant, and more in favour of individual 
freedom. Man’s progress at certain stages requires 
commandments and imperative discipline, but his final 
development is entirely dependent on self-reliance and 


originality and rationality, It is Jnanbadi. In the freedom. Man’s higher progress must be the outcome 
of his rationality. His genius cannot attain its perfec- 
® : ° ‘ , 
. aq afae # tion xcept in the atmosphere of freedom and rational- 
; a ity. Man’s imagination must not be shackled by dogmas 
w. venalzat and articles of faith. 
——— 0: 
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Tur Statement of His Majesty’s Government of 
ecember 6, 1946, giving their interpretation of the 
much debated “grouping clause” of the White Paper of 
May 16 last has created a stir not only in the pro~ 
vinces affected by it but throughout the country and 
even abroad, inasmuch as it has created new problems 
and raised new issues} as has been rightiy pointed out 
by Pandit Nehru and others, instead of solving a pro- 
blem as it was ostensibly meant to do. The Statement 
has to be read along with the speeches of Mr. Attlee, 
Sir Stafford Cripps and Lord Pethick Lawrence im 
course of the debate in Parliament on the Statement. 
I propose to examine. some of the implications of the 
Statement and its probable repercussion on the course 
of Indian politics. | 
It is necessary to begin by giving in brief outline 
the main features of the White Paper of May 16, 1946. 
The feature which is of the first and ‘foremos} impor- 
“tance is this that the document is based. on a recog- 
mition of India’s right to freedom. Although the British 
Cabinet would like India to remain within the British 
‘Commonwealth of nations, yet India is given perfect 
freedom in the matter. The second important feature 
of the paper is the unequivocal rejection of the Muslim 
League proposal of pattition of India in any shape or 
form and the acceptance of the principle of the innate 
unity of India. At the same time the authors of the 
document take note of “the genuine and acute anxiety 
of the Muslims lest they should find themselves sub- 
jected to a perpetual Hindu majority rule.” The plan 
of the constitutional structure which they envisage in 


the White Paper is based on an attempted compromise 
between these two opposing elements! They did not 
aceept the Congress scheme for the solution of this 
difficult problem under which the Provinces were to be 
accorded full autonomy, the Centre was to have powers 
in a minimum number of subjects for the whole of the 
Union but the provinces at their option could concede 
to the Centre authority in some matters originally 
allocated to themselves. 

‘Thirdly, -as regards States it wag provided that in 
the new set-up, paramountcy could neither be retained 
by the Crown nor transferred to the new Government 
of an independent India. With the transfer of power al] 
authority would vest in the Princes, and the adjust- 
ment with the mew Government would be effected by 
negotiation and agreement. 

Fourthly, the main outlines of the constitutional 
structure to be set up, as settled by the Cabinet 
Mission on the basis of. the largest measure of agree- 
ment among the different parties and by way of com- 
promise are set forth in Paragraph 15 of the document. 
It is made clear that the Constituent Assembly is to 
Gill in the details themselves within the framework of 
these basic principles which must be accepted by all 
parties entering the Constituent “Assembly as the 
nucleus ard ‘an essential part’ of the constitution to be 
framed by them. A heterogeneous body of men with 
opposing viewpoints cannot be brought together in 
pursuit of a common venture without some working 
basis of agreement. According to the Mission, this is 
supplied by them in these principles, as the parties 


themselves failed to arrive at such a ¢ommon basis 
through the negotiations conducted under their aegis. 
This was necessitated just to bring them together aud 
to give them a start, after which they would have to 
settle their differences by conference and compromise 
and eventually to write a constitution by joint 
endeavour. Their freedom in the matter of writing the 
constitution would be restricted by the understanding 
that they all accept these principles, but even this 1s 
no real restriction inasmuch as even these may be 
modified by agreement among themselves. In that senSe 
the Assembly is an ‘autonomous,’ ‘self-governing’ and 
even. ‘sovereign’ body. This is clear from the language 
of Paragraph 16 of the document which runs ag fol- 
lows : 


“It is not our object to lay out the details of 


constitution on the above limes, but to set in motion 


ihe machinery whereby a constitution can be settled 
by Indians for Indians. (Italies ours). 

“Tt has been necessary, however, for us to make 
this recommendation as to the broad basis of the 
future constitution because it became clear to us in 
the course of our negotiations that not until that 
had been Uone was there any hope of getting the two 
major communities to join in the setting up of the 
constitution-making machinery.” 


The provisions set forth in Paragraph 15, therefore, 
constitute the most vital part of the document as they 
set: the contours of the constitution to be drafted by 
the Assembly. These provisions are : 

(1) There should be a Union of India embracing 
both British India and the States, which should deal 
with tne following subjects: Foreign Affairs, Defence 
and Communications, and should have the powers 
necessary to raise the finances required for the above 
subjects, This provision is based on a recognition of 
the essential unity of India anda concession to the 
nationalist demand. 

(2) The Union is to have an Executive and a 
Legislature constituted from both British Indian and 
States representatives. Any question raising a major 
communal issue in the Legislature should require for 
its decision a majority of the representatives present 
and voting of each of the two major communities as 
well as a majority of all the members present and 
voting, The creation of a weak Centre with extremely 
limited powers as well as the safeguard provided 
against major communal issues 
simple majority vote is a concession to the League to 
disarm their fear of the Hindu majority at the Centre. 

(3) All subjects other than the Union subjects and 
all residuary powers should vest in the Provinces. This 
is also a concession to the Muslim League. 

(4) The States will retain all subjects and powers 
other than those ceded to the Union. 

These two provisions purport to place the Provinces 
and the States in the same position in relation to the 
Union—the latter having enumerated powers and the 
residuary powers vesting in the units ze., the Provinces 
and States, with this difference that the States freed 
from the shackles of the Paramount power and endowed 
with plenary pawers are to cede to the Union volun- 
tarily the powers allocated to the Union. 

(8) Provinces should be free to form Groups with 
Executives and Legislatures and each Group could 
determine the provincial subjects to be taken in com- 


mon. This is a very important provision of which we 


being decided by a4 


have to say something later. Here we should only point 
out that this together with the Provision No. 3 and 
also the next one firmly entrenches the principle of 
full provincial autonomy as a corner-stone of the 
constitution to be made. 


(6) ‘The constitutions of the Union‘ and of the 
Groups should contain a provision whereby any pro- 
vince could, by a majority vote of its Legislative . 
Assembly, call for a reconsideration of the terms of the 
constitution after an initial period of ten years and at 


_ ten-yearly intervals thereafter. 


This last provision is designed as much to ensure. 
provincial autonomy consisting in their freedom to 
review their position afresh at the interval of every 
ten years in the light of the working of the consti- 
tutional plan during the period, as to keep the door 
open for such provinces as reluctantly entered the 
Union to exercise their right to secede after this period 
if even at the end of this period they are not. persuaded 
to stay in—a right on which the Muslim League were 
SO very insistent. The Congress, on the other hand, 
held, in the light of the experiece in U.S.A., that 
secessionists would be won over to the cause of the 
Union if they worked together for a time in the Union 
in a spirit of co-operation and comradeship and at the 
same time they would not forcibly keep in the Union 
any parts which would still continue to be unwilling 
partners, This provision is intended to meet both these 
points of view. _/ 


The document then sets forth the procedure for 
the composition of and modus operandi of the consti-- 
tution-making body. ‘The authors of the document’ 
admit that the best method cf composition of the 
constituent assembly would be to constitute on the 
basis of universal adult franchise, but as that would 
involve quite unacceptable delay they adopt the next 
best and more practical method, wz., 10 elect it through 
the newly elected provincial legislative assemblies as 
electoral colleges, Seats have been assigned to the 
provinces on the basis of and in proportion to popu- 
lation roughly in the ratio of one seat to a million. 
The quota of seats of each province again has been 
distributed among three communities—General, Muslim 
and Sikhs—in proportion to their respective population 
strength in the province, the representatives of each 
community being elected separately by the representa- 
tives of that community in the provincial assembly. 
Thus the obnoxious principle of separate electorates 
has been sought to be kept alive in the constituen$ 
assembly also and the canker of communalism with all 
its dangerous consequences has been sought to be 
injected in the new constitution at its very inception 
in spite of the bitter experience of its working for the 
last half ceniury. We regard this as the most obnoxious 
and mischievous feature of the whole plan as also the 
other provision to split up the country for the purpose 
of constitutionsmaking for the provinces artificially 
into Sections on the basis of Hindu majority and 
Muslim majority with a view to pérpetuating com- 
munalism in Indian politics and to stem the tide of 

nationalism, This is again an attempt to appease the 
Muslim League at any cost and the members of the 
Mission make no seeret of their intention in the mat- 
ter, Sir Stafford Cripps in a statement, dated Decem- 
ber 12, 1946, made in course of the India debate in 
Parliament offers a philosophical justification of the 
arrangement by putting forward the so-called “balance 
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theory” which is another name for the imperialistic 
policy of ‘counterpoise’ consistently followed through- 
out the period of British rule in India, He observed : 

“There were two principles, both democratically 
sound, but which were very hard to match together 
in @ single process. 

“The first was the right of the majority to 
determine its own future without any veto or 
prohibition from any minority. The second was the 
right of minorities to enjoy freedom and a full voite 
in the determination of their own future without 
suppression by the majority.” 

The creation of the Seetions is nothing but an 
atiempt at striking a balance between these two 
princinles. The country hag been in effect; though not 


in theory, divided into three distinct communal zones, - 


one with a preponderant Hindu majority and two areas 
with a Moslem majority though not so overwhel]ming, 
the ides, being to set off Hindu domination in the one 
oy Muslim domination in the other two and to use the 
mutual jealousy and distrust, for the perpetuation ol 
the hold of a third party. The problem would not have 
' been acute if the two Moslem majority sections were 
composed of regions, all with a clear Moslem majority; 
but as it is, the Section B, the largest province, 
viz., the Punjab has only a slight Moslem majority in 
the total, having certain districts with a clear non- 
-Muslim majority and inhabited by a compact, virile, 
politically self-conscious community, viz., the Sikhs, too 
~ proud of their political past to merge their existence 
in a political unit in which they would have no voice, 
while in the Section C, the Province of Assaim as a 
whole has a preponderating non-Muslim majority and 
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having a clear non-Muslim majority in all districts 
except one and the Province of Bengal though she has 
a slight Muslim majority as a whole has a number of 
districts including Calcutta with clear non-Muslim 
majorities. The creation of these two provinces into a 
Muslim zone with a view to satisfying the Mushm 
League demand for Pakistan cannot but introduce new 
complications as is already evident, The attempt at 
solving one problem has started new problems without 
also solving it, as intended. 

The procedure to be followed at different stages 12 
the process of constitution-making for the Provinces 
and States and Groups of Provinces, if decided upon, 
and the Union, is then set forth in detail. Special prov- 
sion is made for the protection of the interests of the 
minorities through an Advisory Committee representa- 
tive of such interests, 

The next section of the State paper is devoted to 
the interim arrangements. Jt recommends the imme- 
diate setting up of an Interim Government having the 
support of the major political parties as much to facill- 
tate and speed up smoothly the process of constitution- 
making as to cope with the danger of imminent famine 
and the manifold problems of postwar reconstruction 
and development facing the country, which can best be 
tackled by a Government ‘enjoying popular support. 
Such a Government was assured of the fullest measure 
of support by the British Government in the perfor- 
mance of its functions and in effecting a rapid and 
smooth transition. When the process of constitution- 
making is completed, transfer of power by the British 
Government will have to be effected by a Treaty with 
the Constituent Assembly. 

(To be continued) 
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Peace Through Science, Education, Culture 


— 


We have listened to an important, interesting and 
comprehensive report by the Executive Secretary. It is 
. inspired by a noble, and if I may say so, a prophetic 
vision of one world united not merely politically and 
economically but in mind and_ spirit. We in India 
believe that if peace is to be achieved, it should be 
achieved not negatively by the imposition of  disci- 
plinary measures or the use of sanctions, but by the 
fostering of goodwill and understanding among the 
peoples of the world. The political organs of the UNO 
are engaged in the negative task of preventing acts of 
aggression. We aré assigned the positive funetion of 
building peace in the minds of men through science, 
education and culture. The Executive Secretary’s report 
gives us the blue-prints for the development of what one 
may call & world brain, a world mind, or a world 
culture, which alone can be the basis of a world autho- 
rity or a world government. 


UNO—Hore or Wort 


During the progress of the war we called upon 
millions to suffer and Jay down their lives in order that 
_the inheritance of civilisation may be preserved, that 





* Sir Sarvapall: Radhakrishnan’s address at the 
First Session of the UNESCO General Conference at 
Paris. 


By SIR SARVAPALLI RADHAKRISHNAN 


a Commonwealth of free nations be built. Millions 
died and more millions bore suffering of an inconcelv- 
able character that humwnity may live in peace. They 
have bequeathed to us a legacy, and we are the trustees 
for them. How are we carrying on the trust? The 
world is scared, terribly seared. We are afraid of our- 
selves, we are afraid of the atom bomb, we are afraid 
of we know not what. When we look at the way in 
which the embittered politicians talk to each other, talk 
at each other, we sometimes feel that we are in 1939, 
and not 1946. The play goes on, only the actors change. 

The one ray of light in all this darkness, the one 
feature of hope in this world of gloom is the UNO, 
the great idea born of this blood-stained earth, We 
must see to it that the new-born baby is not strangled 
by the cynicism of politicians. We regret to find that 
our organization is not yet universal in its present 
membership. I listened with pleasure to the statement 
made by the Secretary that as soon as the Peace 
Treaties are concluded, the defeated nations wil] be 
welcomed into the UNESCO. The Secretary referred 
to the conflicting ideologies between East and West, 
between Communism and individualism which are 
competing for the mastery of the world today. I do 
not know whether the conflict is really an irreconcilable 
conflitt of rival faiths. The two countries mentioned 
by him, the United States and Soviet Russia, are both 
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signatories to the Charter of the United Nations. The 
Charter lays down that all the signatories believe in 
the fundamental rights. of human beings, In the 
equality of race and nations, large and small. Only 
both the United States and Soviet Russia have 
to travel a long distance before they ¢an approxi- 
mate to the ideals which they have supported. 
Fundamental rights of human beings include equality 
of educational, economic and political opper- 
tunities. These great privileges which till now were 
limited to certain classes require to be extended to the 
whole community. Such a democratic extension will 
mean regulation by State and economic planning. 
Again, racial dogmas were beaten on the battlefield, 
but they are still undefeated in our hearts. If we turn 
to Soviet Russia, she has worked for economié justice 
and racial equality in a very effective manner, All that 
is necessary to bring the two groups nedrer each other 
is a more loyal discharge of, the obligations and ideas 
which the UNO Charter imposes on the signatory 
nations. The Western démoéracies will have to work 
for economic justice and ‘abolition of race inequalities, 
and Soviet Russia will have to place greater emphasis 
on the dignity and freedom of the human spirit than 
she has been accustomed to do. Economic justice 
makes freedom possible, but does not create freedom. 
I do hope that the conflict will be resolved and the 
nations will get nearer each other. 


. REHABILITATION OF Man 
The UNESCO stands not merely for a new set of 
adjustments but for a new way of life, a new outlook, 


a new philosophy which will inspire humanity. We in” 


our country believé that such a philosophy must be 
devoted to spiritual-values. The example of Axis powers 
is @ warning to us. Germany and Japan were great in 
intellectual achievements, scientific development, indus. 
trial efficiency and military strength, but they failed 
in the last war. They failed because they were lacking 
in wisdom and understanding. 


On the last day of August 1946, when the prisoners: 


of Nuremberg were called upon to state any pleas 
before judgment was pronounced, one of them Franek 
sald : 

“Adolf Hitler, the chief accused, is not here to 
give the German people ‘his final summirig up. It 
ig ‘not technical shortages or hitches that lost us. the 
war. God pronounced his judgment on Hitler and 
on us who, our ‘hearts away from God, served 
Hitler,” 

When a nation ostentatiously turns away from 
God and concetitrates on worldly success and prosperity 
it meets with its doom. What is essential today is not 
so much the rehabilitation of schools. and libraries, or 
shops and factories as the rehabilitation of man, we 
must re-create man if we are to re-create a new world 
community. Now-a-days we ‘find thany who do not 
believe in God, who do not believe in metaphysics, 
but if anyone should say to us we are untruthful or 
unloving we will feel offended..Truth and love are the 
teachings of every religion. Truth asks us to respect 
the individual who is the bearer and carrier of values, 
and love asks us to respect humanity. The individual 
and humanity are the two poles of the world and other 
grounings are only intermediate stages. 

The present perilous condition of the world is due 
to its positivist attitude of life, to its aversion of 
metaphysics, to its flight from spiritual values. To 
improve the world we have to return to an iflealist 
view, to philosophic thought, to spiritual values. 


THE MODERN REVIEW FOR 
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UNESCO anv tue East 

_ We have listened to the budget figures. If the 
programme is accepted we may have to spend about 
74 toiullion dollars. Compared with the magnitude of 
the work this sum is not. excessive : at any rate not 
for the wealthy countries, but for poor nations as our- 
selves we wish to make sure that the different pro- 
posals are all essential for the work of the UNESCO. 
We shall be glad to participate in the great work and 
pay our share if we are-satisfied that it will further 
the work of the nations. : 

I must say that we should not repeat the mistake 
of assuming that the world consists only of Western 
Europe and North America. In making appointments 
to the Secretariat staff we should realize that there are 
large parts of the world with immense manpower, and 
resources. India and China, for 
example: they have their great traditions also, and 
these countries must be encouraged to take a larger 
part in the authorities of the organizations of UNESCO 
than has been done hitherto. Salaries to the staff must 
be based on the needs and should thot encourage 
careerists to take to them. Loyalty to the ideals of 
the UNESCO, personal fitness, technical efficiency and 
geographical distribution must be taken into account. 

Regarding the relief and rehabilitation programme, 
T hope areas devastated by allied bombing, areas in the 
East which have been affected by the war will also bé 
kept in view. - 

The Secretary in his report referred to countries 
which are educationally backward on account of the: 
accidents of history. Our country is one such. In India 
16 per cent of men and 4 per cent of women are 
literate. We are, therefore, immensely interested in 
thie” anti-illiteracy campaign of the UNESCO. Again, 
even in normal conditions, millions of Indians live at 
starvation level, and many more have perhaps enough 
to eat, but not enough t keep away disease. We shall, 
ther efore, welcome the establishment of an international 


- institute for nutrition in India. 


' Neezp ror New Varugs 

My greatest concern, however, is that we, the 
intellectuals, should not betray our vocation. We must 
have not only humility but also integrity. We have 
been responsible for giving a false twist to young 
minds, for poisoning the very springs of krowledge. We 
take hold of docile, impressionable youth and twist it 
‘out of shape and make people innocent of any warlike 


‘intentions into men prepared for dealing death and 


destruction. We blast the charities of the human heart, 
and strip the spirit of its ardour. The great intellectual, 
the typical intellectual for the Wiestern world is 
Socrates. He controlled his life by the principle of 
self-determination. When he came to 4 clash with the 
society of which he was a member, he, to use the word 
of our great Leader, “civilly disobeyed” the mandate 
of the State. How many of us are prepared to resist 
the encroachment. of the. State on our intellectual 
integrity ? How many of us.are prepared to ineur 
political martyrdom and refuse to carry out the behests 
of the State when they aré inimical to our inward 
integrity ? 

We are a priesthood of the spirit. No false word 


- should escape our lips,-no wrong thought should enter 


the mind. I am concerned that we in this body should 
stand above polities and for MB erea! values, A~German 
thinker said : 
“Not round the enventor of new noises, but 
round the inventors of new values does the world 
revolve, Inaudibly it revolveth.” 





Black and White by S. Dhanapal 
SOUTH-INDIAN SOCIETY OF PAINTERS’ ANNUAL EXHIBITION 
By AN ARTIST 


“Wirn the dawn of political independence confronting panied by a desire on the part of the people of this 
India, if history means anything, it should be accom- ¢ountry for self-expression in every possible form. It 





December Morning P 


By K, C, S, Panicker 
fj “: 
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may-well mean that we have before us a renaissance 
in. the: sphere of Art.” Thus -observed ‘His Excellency 
Sir Archibald Nye, Governor of Madras, declaring open 
the first Annual Exhibition of the South Indian Society 
of Painters at the Madras Museum. 





Man and Woman 
’ By S. K. Mukherjee 
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‘also the commercial 





, ’ 


Mr. D. P. Roy Chowdhury, Vice-President of the 
Society, welcoming His Excellency, explained — the 
circumstances under which the Society came into exis- 
tence, and the inspiration -it owed to its founder 
President, Col. D. M. Reid. Dr. Aiyappan, Joint Secre- 
tary, proposed a yote of thanks, 

Well over three hundred exhibits are disp!ayed, of 
which Roy Chowdhury’s paintings and sculptures form 
an important section. Artists and connoisseurs of our 
country are familiar with the works of Roy Chowdhury, 
His versatility and mastery over different mediwms and 
almost uncanny draftsmanship are too well-known to 
be mentioned again. 

The average standard of the Western water-colour 
section is really high, with a tendency on the part of 
the artists to paint landscapes. The paintings by K. C. 
S. Panicker in this section are outstanding, He is a 
gifted composer and his handling of water-colour is 
very pure and satisfying. Green Pond by this artist is a 
small landscape which has been delicately handled and 
is remarkable for its fine finish. 

The Pool by A. Ramanuja Rao is a good example 
of broad treatment and pleasing tonal quality. 

Old Pump-shed by Rumale is a fine piece of water- 
colour, very novel in execution. 

Winding Road by Gopal Ghosh, in spite of its 
broad and powerful brush-strokes, appears to be more 
an experiment than a serious work by an experienced 
artist. |< 

Porirait Sketch by Betty Hesterlow is surprisingly 
powerful and unusual for one who is still only a student 
in an art-school. . 

Ruins by 8. Dhanapal shows free yet definite and 
purposeful handling of the brush. 

In the Oriental section, the works of Sushil Kumar 
Mukherjee stand out. His filling-up of space is well 
thought out and colour scheme is delightful. 8. K. 
Mukherjee’s Oriental art has a marked individuality, 
which brings relief to an othérwise common and much 
repeated section. Scandalmongers by this artist has a 
novel theme, over and above its high pictorial qualities. 

Holt Festival by J. Sultan is a pleasing composition 
with delicate lines and well-balanced spaces. 

Boat Journey by K. Srinivasan is another picture 
which deserves special mention. It has been worked 
out in a subdued tonal key which adds charm to it. 

The standard oil-colour section is very poor and so 
section, Otherwise the general 
standard of the exhibition is very high and leaves no 


room for criticism. 
\ 


HAWAII MAY BECOME 49TH U. S. STATE 


Tue Territory of Hawaii, in the North Pacific Ocean 
come 1,500 miles west of North America, with a popu- 
ation of some 500,000, provides an outstanding example 
of economic and cultural development of the kind that 


territory. As a territory, Hawaii is represented in the 
United States Congress by a delegate. Hawaii has a 
government which functions, with few exceptions, just 
as does that of any of the 48 states. The legislative 





A typical rural school, on the Island of Mauai, at Keanae, Hawaii 


is possible under the Government of the United States. 
In the relatively brief 47-year period since the islands 
were annexed to the United States at the request of 
their own people they have come to the point where 
they are ready for statehood. 

Affirming the readiness of Hawaii to become one of 
the sisterhood of states that go to make up the United 
States, the people of Hawaii voted two-to-one in 1940 
to ask Congress for admission to the Union. Moreover, 
in recognition of this vote, the Department of Interior 
which, through its Division of Territories and Island 
Possessions, has general supervision over territories of 
the United States, is advocating that Hawaii be given 
the status of a state. President Truman urged state- 
hood in a message to Congress, January 21, 1946, and 
bills are now pending in Congress which would grant 
the island territory this status. 

Admission to statehood, when granted, will mean 
certain advantages for the territory which are not now 
available. When Hawaii becomes a state—like Cali- 
fornia or Virginia—there can be no discrimination 
against its exports as compared with those from the 
states of the mainland. It will be represented in Con- 
eress by Senators and Representatives. who will have 
the same voice in the affairs of the United States as 
the Representatives from mainland states. 

In politics, the people of Hawaii are well advanced, 
having had long experience in the exercise of free 
speech, free assembly and a free press as provided in 


the United States Constitution for all of its citizens. 


Hawaiians elect their own’ local officials by secret ballot, 
just as do the citizens of the various states. The Gover- 
nor of Hawaii, however, is appointed by the President 
of the United States, but he must be a resident of the 





The famous Aloha Tower, Honolulu, Hawaii 


is vested in a legislature similar 


power of the territory 
and 30 


to those of the states. It consists of 15 senators 


HAWAII MAY BECOME 49TH U. S, STATE 
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representatives, all elected by the people themselves, 
using the same kind of secret balloting as that employed 
by the states. 


Many schools now flourish throughout the islands, 
where elementary education is free just as it is on the 
mainland. The language taught in the public schools is 
English, but Japanese, Chinese, and Korean private 
schoo!s are maintained and_in these children of those 


Oni a Hawaiian sugar plantation a caterpillar hauling two 


HAWAII MAY BECOME 40TH U.S. STATE 
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trade school, a schcol for the deaf and blind, a school — 


for the feeble-minded, and the University of Hawaii. — 


The University was founded in 1909, and just prior 


to the war had a staff of 123. Student enrollment for 
credit during the 1944-45 school year was 3,500. . 
Hawaii and the mainland traditionally maintain 
close economic ties. The territory has imported from 
the mainland most of its consumer goods and exported 


this cane-harvesting operation J 





‘Young pineapple plants being transplanted on one of the largest ‘ 
pineapple plantations of the Island of Hawaii 


ancestries are taught their racial language after attend- 


ing classes in the public schools. 


In 1944, there were in Hawaii 167 


elementary 


to it most of the products of its two major industries, 


sugar manufacturing and pineapple raising. 


Social connections maintained between Hawaiians 


and friends and relatives on the mainland also are 


schools, 30 intermediate, and 25 high schools, with a 
total enrollment of 81,250 pupils and a staff of 3,091 
teachers. In addition there is a normal training school, 
a reformatory for boys and one for girls, a territorial 


close. This is due in part to business interests, and 
partly to the facet that Hawaii is known to many 
thousands of mainland residents who go there for 
vacations—USIS. | Fy 
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BRITAIN PLANS HER POST-WAR HOMES 


New Types of Experimental Houses 


By GILBERT McALLISTER, o.a., 
Charman, London Planning Group 


GREAT Britain is getting ready to meet the need for Ministry of Health, and the Ministry of Town and 
millions of new houses which, it is recognised, must be (Cowyntry Planning, as well as by many firms and indus- 


provided now that the war is over. 





The front of one of the experimental houses 


at Northolt 


Between the two wars Britain 
built four million new homes ; 
one out of every three British 
families got a brand-new house to 
live in. That was a spectacular 
achievement by any test, but itis 
the more remarkable when it is 
remembered that every one of 
these houses represented a revo- 
lution in living conditions, as 
compared with those that existed 
in 1914. The achievement might 
have been greater still had it not 
been for the fact that in the first 
few years after the 1914-18 war, 
many of the plans prepared had 
to be scrapped because of shortage 
of building materials. 


It was not until 1923 that re- 
building really got into its stride. 
After the second European war, 
the Government is determined 
that there will be no such time 
lag. Consequently a great deal of 
research work has been done by 
the Ministry of Works, the 


tries otherwise engaged in vital war production. 

For weeks, members of local authorities from every 
part of Great Britain, architects, housewives, builders, 
as well as quite a large number of the overseas popula- 
tion now resident in London, have been streaming out 
to Northolt. a London suburb in Middlesex, to inspect 
thirteen houses which have been built to demonstrate 
the results of all this work. 

The first important point about the houses is that 
most of them demonstrate the effect of one of the most 
vital recommendations made by a Ministry of Health 
Committee under the chairmanship of Lord Dudley ; 
that new houses in the post-war years should have a 
minimum floor area of 90@ square feet. This is an 
advance of 50 square feet on the standard suggested 
by the Sir John Tudor-Walters Committee in 1917. 
Fifty square feet ! It is not a great difference arith- 
metically, but it makes a vast difference psychologically. 
The 850 square feet house always felt slightly cramped. 
The additional 50 square feet gives a feeling of 
spaciousness, of elbow room, of room to breathe, that 
is quite astonishing. “Space for living,’ has been the 
slogan of British housing and planning experts for the 
last-five years. Space in the home and space about the 
home is the fundamental condition for healthy and 
happy family life. The Northolt experimental houses 
show a notable advance towards this ideal. 

The second point is their equipment. The kitchens 
amd bathrooms of these houses raise the level of British 
domestic equipment beyond that enjoyed even by the 
middle-income group in Britain before the war, The 
kitchen equipment, pleasantly designed, and constructed 





The front of another of the experimental houses at Northolt 


BRITAIN PLANS HER POST-WAR HOMES 


an electric 
sink with 
by a gas 
wall above 


with an eye to the “flow” of work, includes 
cooker, a refrigerator, a wash copper, a 
instantaneous hot water (usually supplied 
water-heater). Drying racks are set into the 
the sink. 

The houses were erected primarily to demonstrate 


alternative types of materials, and, although almost 
half of them are of traditional brick construction, all 


of them incorporate as far as possible factory-built or 
pre-fabricated parts. Among others, there are flatted 
houses, withefour houses to a block, each having the 
minimum of nine hundred square feet floor space. It is 
impossible as yet to determine the difference in costs 
of construction, but it has been established that to 
build an 850-square-feet ‘house with traditional materials 
took 2,100 man-hours, while the building of a 900- 





The porch of one of Northolt experimental 
houses 


square-feet flat took only 900 man-hours. This is a 
factor which will undoubtedly count heavily in decid- 


ing upon the details of Britain’s post-war housing 
programme—the houses will be needed as quickly as 
they can be erected, and the demands on building 


labour will be enormous. 

All the houses were designed under the supervision 
of a panel of architects which included Mr, L. H. 
Keay—the Director of Housing for the City of Liver- 
pool, who was responsible for some of the largest and 
best housing schemes erected in Britain between the 
wars—Mr. C. H. James, and Mr. Cecil Howitt. In 
addition, there were built on the same site four houses 
designed by Mr. Frederick Gibberd for the British 
Tron and Steel Federation. For these houses Mr. Dono- 
van H. Lee acted as constilting engineer. 

The houses, built in traditional materials, follow 
a familiar and traditional British pattern. They are in 
good taste and of sound construction. They would fit 
harmoniously into the British landscape and would be 
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The kitchen seen from the dining-space in 
the dining-kitchen 





The dining-space seen from the kitchen in 
the dining-kitchen 


equally suited to the normal urban pattern or the 
village street, But it is not in any sense a disparage- 
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ment of the traditional house to say that the steel- 
framed houses designed by Mr. Gibberd, with an exter- 
nal wall of brick to the first floor level, and having 
a steel sheet on fibre-board above, are conspicuous as 
houses which are alive, vital and colourful, Indeed, 
working within the limits of the standards laid down 
by the Government, Mr. Gibberd has achieved an essay 








in house design, both externally and internally, which 
will exercise an influence on low-income house-building 
not only in Great Britain but throughout the world for 
many years to come. The people of Britain can look 
forward to acquiring houses that will be spacious and 
convenient, and at the same time aesthetically 
pleasing. 


‘iow 





VILLAGE LIFE IN KUMAON HILLS 
By RAMESH CHANDRA JOSHI, ma. 


In the north of the United Provinces, at the foot of 
the Himalayas are the Kumaon Hills where Nature has 
been bounteous and sometimes one feels as though she 
has touched everything with a magic-wand and leit 
it transformed in beauty and splendour. One can 
gaze and gaze for hours at the rustling pine trees, the 
gurgling streams, the little chirping birds, the bright- 
coloured snakes and be never satisfied. The charm is 
magical for a‘receptive mind. 





Anmual Fair at Bageshwar, Kumaon 


The hills are mostly grey in colour, sometimes 
even black. Behind them are the majestic Himalayas— 
stainless, white. At the top of these hills, generally one 
finds a temple although the habitat may be far away 
from it. There is reason for this. The top of the hill 
has a fascination both for the eye and the mind. It 
commands a beautiful sight and is the abode of calm 
and peace. Naturally, such places were chosen for the 
erection of temples. Even the tops of the Himalayas 
have been named after different Goddesses only because 
of their charm. It is significant that Everest which is 
not so grand to look at has not been given any name 
by the Hindus. 

On these grey and black hills are dotted here and 
there tiny white houses with sloping roofs. They are 
in groups of ten to twenty and are separated by a dis- 
tanee of a few furlongs or a few miles. These are the 
villages where the simple hill-folks lead a simple life. 
Away from the din and humdrum of city life, they 
get here the Miltonic calm. 

Below and above these houses are the fields that 
appear like a series of steps from a distance. Nature’s 
green carpet is spread over them when the crops are 
standing. Even when there is no crop or when they 
are covered with snow, they have a beauty of their 


own. The earth is hard and the yield from it is very 
little. Only enough is produced to satisfy the daily 
needs of the people. The hard labour that they have 
to put in in order to eke out a living has made them 
strong and sturdy. In this respect there is little diffe- 
rence here between the two sexes in contrast to condi- 
tions prevailing in other parts of India, Men and 
women work together inside the house and also in the 
fields. Hence women in the Kwmaon villages have all 
very good physique and hence in many parts of the hills 
women are possessors of exceptional beauty though they 
may have nothing but rags to adorn their body. 

_ Had they only agriculture to depend upon, their 
life would have been very hard indeed. But besides 
this they have some other industries like weaving and . 
bee-keeping which supplement their incomes consider- 
ably. In recent times the Government has come to 
their help by giving them some assistance in the form 
of proper training and education in the utilization of 
these resources. However this help has been only luke- 
warm so far. These villagers have ample enthusiasm 
for anything new which they think will bring them 
prosperity. Perhaps it is because of the cool climate aNd 
pleasant surroundings. That is why they can make 4 
great headway, given a little help-and push from out- 





A scene in the city market, Kumaon 


side. This is amply borne out by the fact that any 
modern idea will not be scorned at by them. They will 
always try to get the best out of anything new offered 
to them. In the field of Education it is a matter of 
pride that in every home one will find literate people 
and the more education a man has, the more respect 
does he have from his fellowmen. The poorest mother 
will send her children to school. They have been found 
selling even their jewels to deposit the schoo] fees of 





OLDEST TOWN, SEHWAN 


their children. Their enthusiasm for education does camp on the outskirts of the villages. They are always 
not end with the primary education in the village OF received as friends. 


the college education in the town. Many, who can 
afford, join the universities ard every year a consider- 
able number of students from Kumaon_ division 
graduate with distinction. If many of them remain 
idle, the fault lies in the system of education imparted 
and not in them. 


Another praiseworthy feature of the life of these 
vil'ages is that the people are immune from so many 
social evils that eat like a canker into the vitals of 
society and that are prevalent in almost all parts of 
India. The dowry system, for example, is absolutely 
non-existent. One may give or exchange whatever gifts 
one pleases, but there is no compulsion. Moreover, the 
bridegroom’s party is never a burden to the bride’s 
family. The marriage party arrives in the evening and 
the next morning it will, without fail, go back, Then 
there is the feeling of comradeship and friendliness. Any 
social gathering will have in it both the rich and the 
poor. This is partly due to the fact that there is no 
zemindari systam in these hills and hence no social 
evil infiltrating into the ranks of the people. 

The climate and natural beauty of Kumaon Hills 
is praised by all who make a tour of the place. Most 
visitors, however, satisfy themselves after a short visit 
to Almora or Naini Tal. They never go to the villages 
and see the real beauty. Pandit Nehru who is endowed 
with a poetic mind, makes it a point to visit every year 
Khali village, fifteen miles from Almora, The pleasant, 
calm atmosphere of these villages has a sober effect on 
the jmind. The people too are the children of Nature 
with a smile of simplicity and innocence on their faces. 

' To keep themselves lively these villagers have 
their own folk-dances and folk-songs. Folk-dance 15S 
prevalent in all the cold countries of the world. Perhaps 
the original idea was to keep up warm by jumping and 
going round in circles. This frivolity is indulged in 
during winter when they have little work to do. Some- 
times the Lamas come with spices from ‘Tibet and 








A Lama enjoying his pipe of peace - 


The villagers though simple and kind-hearted are 
a brave people. Jim Cobett in his book Man-eaters of 
Kumaon Hills tells awe-inspiring tales about his hunt 
of the fearful tigers of Kwmaon Hills: The ~ people 
though knowing that a certain area was the haunt of & 
man-eater would go with a brave heart for .their work. 
These man-eaters sometimes take a heavy toll of life. 
Jim Cobett did a great service by killing many of 
them. But, then, this only brings to-light the pitiable 
condition of the people who have no arms to defend 
themselves—even against the beasts | 





THE ROMANCE OF SINDH’S OLDEST TOWN, SEHWAN 
By D. B. VOHRA 


SINDH occupies a comparatively insignificant position 
in the India of today, but once upon a time it was the 
hub of a great civilization. This civilization, however, 
passed into oblivion and the history of Sindh during 
the succeeding centuries is one big interrogation mark 
till we come to comparatively recent times. 

Many of the towns mentioned in the old histories 
of Sindh are now untraceable or utterly reduced to 
ruins, for example, Alor Brahmanabad and Mansurah. 
But Sehwan, though dating from very ancient times, 
is still a flourishing little town. It has somehow 
escaped the fate which seems to have overtaken almost 
every capital that grew up in the “unhappy valley of 
Sindh.” 

The history of Sehwan has been plausibly traced 
back to the time of Alexander’s invasion. Being located 
on an eminence almost entirely surrounded by the 
waters of the Indus and commanding the Laki pass, its 


strategic importance was recognised from the beginning, 
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When Alexander invaded India, Sehwan (then called 
Sindimana) was ruled by a King of the hill tribes 
called Sambos. This Sambos is reported to have sur- 
rendered to the conquering armies of Alexander. Alex- 
ander is supposed to have built a mighty fort in Sehwan _ 
and the huge mound: of earth with brick-work peeping- 
through it here and there, which today overlooks 
Sehwan is believed to be a relic of this fort. But there 
is no historical validity for this belief. The local name 
of the ruin is Kaffir Killa, 7.e., the Infields’ Fort, indi- 
cating that it dates from the Hindu period and was 
captured by the Muslims. An examination of the brick- 
work in various strata has revealed that the fort was 
rebuilt at different times, with the lower structure 
intact. Thus the bricks in the lowest strata are of the — 
style which dates about 2,000 years back while the 
upper layers have tiles of the type that are still made 
in Sindh. So there is no doubt that the fort dates from 
very ancient times, though it is not possible to attribute 
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its construction: to. Alexander with -any degree of- 


assurance. On account of its position, Sehwan has 
always ranked as an important administrative and 
military centre. The Hindu kings of Sindh Who held 
away during the first six centuries of the Christian era 
had their headquarters at Alor but Sehwan was one of 
their five provincial capitals. : 
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A view of the town a Sehwan from the ruins 
of Kafhr Killa 


It appears that when the Arab General Mohammed 
Kasim landed at Debal in order to punish the Hindu 
government for its alleged ill-treatment of some Iraql 
merchants, Buddhism was a popular religion in Sindh. 
Kasim took Debal and advancing up the Indus won 
over the Governor of Nerankot (now Hyderabad). He 
then directed his attention to Sehwan, but though the 
fort was wellnigh impregnable and the son of the 
reigning king Dahar himself was Governor, the Buddhist 
population refused to fight and Sehwan passed into the 
hands of Kasim. 

In all the subsequent dynastic struggles in Sindh, 
Sehwan continued to figure prominently. It was heid 
successively by the Sumrahs, the Sammas, the Arghans 
and the Tarkhans. It is recorded that when Emperor 
Humayun after his defeat at the hands of Sher Shah 
was obliged to flee to Sindh, he attempted to take 
Sehwan from the Arghan Governor then in command 
but found the fort too strong for him. 

- As the years passed, the political importance _ of 
Sehwan diminished and we do not find it mentioned 
very often in the annals of the Moghuls or of the 
Kalhoras and Talpurs who succeeded. However, what 
_Sehwan lost politically it gained in another direction. — 
The great saint of Sindh, Sheikh Usman Merwandi, 
popularly known as Kalandar Lal Shahbaz died in 





1235 A.D: and his remains were enshrined at Sehwan- 
by the Emperor: Feroze Tuglak, Since then, Sehwan - 
has attracted from all parts of Sindh thousands of 
pilgrims annually and though many rulers have since 
come and gone, the flow of pilgrims has continued 
without interruption. The Sindhi has a special weakness 
for saints and will travel many miles and suffer in- 
numerable hardships to pay homage to the memory of 
a well-known saint. The importance of Sehwan is, 
therefore, assured even should its commercial and 
administrative significance disappear. 

The Kalandar had selected Sehwan for his medita- 
tions, and died here at the great age of 112 years. 
The spot where he was wont to’ pray lies a mile or so 
outside the town, amidst a shady grove of trees, and is . 
deemed a holy place. The tomb of the Kalandar was 
built by Sultan Feroze Tughluq when he visited Sindh 
and heard of the spiritual achievements of Lal Shahbaz, 
The bare tomb was adorned subsequently by other 
rulers. The beautiful facade of multi-coloured glazed 
tiles was constructed several centuries later by Ghulam 
Shah Kalhora, the founder of Hyderabad. Mir Karam 
Ali of the Talpur dynasty paid his meed of tribute by 
having the doors and canopy of the shrine overlaid 
with silver plate. 

Suspended from the silver balustrade that encloses 
the tamb is a big stone weighing over one maund 
which the Kalandar is reputed to have worn as an 
amulet. This stone is especially venerated and the 
superstitious believe that if it is washed with water and. 
the washings drunk by a woman undergoing labour, her 
labour pains are much relieved. 





The Shrine of Lal Shahbaz, Sehwan showing 
the famous amulet suspended from the silver 
balustrade 


Every year a fair is held at Sehwan in memory of 
the Kalandar. Hundreds of thousands of devotees flock 
to the shrine on this occasion and it is curious that these 
devotees are Hindus as well as Muslims, though this is 
by no means the only case of its kind in Sindh. The 
Hindu section of the pilgrims refer to the shrine as 
Raja Bhartree-ka-Mandra and believe that it contains 
the remains of the Raja Bhartree. It is possible that the 
site marks the place where the Raja was cremated 


many centuries before the time of Lal Shahbaz, but 
there is little doubt that the shrine itself, as it now 
stands, is that of Lal Shahbaz. 

The story of Raja Bhartree’s life makes interesting 
reading. Legend says that he was the very ‘pious ruler 
of Ujjain and loved his wife dearly. One day a great 
ascetic presented him with amar phal or the ambrosial 
fruit as a reward for years of devotion at the shrine 
of Mahadeo. Bhartree passed the gift on to his beloved 
wife but the Rani was carrying on a secret love affair 
with an elephant-driver and she gave the precious fruit 
to her paramour. The elephant-driver in turn made a 
present of it to a common prostitute and this woman 
whose god was Mammon took it to the King in the 
hope of reaping a rich reward of money. Bitter dis- 
illusionment staring him in the face, Bhartree asked 
his wife for the amar phal. Her reply was evasive and 
Bhartree’s suspicions were confirmed. He confronted 
her with the fruit and her shame was so great that 
she committed suicide. Bhartree then married Rani 
Pingla, but though she loved him devotedly he could 


PORT-PLANNING IN INDIA 
and Pror. P, C. CHAKRAVARTI 


By Pror. V, L, S, PRAKASA RAO 


PortT-PLANNING has become an important topic of the 
day, after an expiry of about 200 years of exploitation. 
In spite of her favourable geographic position, long 
coast-line, varied potential resources and of secured 
position in world’s trade and commerce, India did not 
possess any ship up to the recent times. A few ports 
were active in India from the beginning of the British 
rule and those were busy to load raw materials from 
home and unload finished goods from foreign countries, 
Chinese Buddhist texts and the itineraries of travellers, 
bespeak of several ports of India, which estimated not 
only the geographic but also economic condition of the 
country. ~ 

Ports are the ‘doors of ingtess from and. egress to’ 
the different parts of the earth. “The basic function of 
a port is to facilitate the transfer of freight and pas- 
sengers between the water-carriers and the hinterland.” 
This function is transcendent in character. The inherent 
capacity, the character and quantum of trade, the 
nature of commercial and transport organisation, the 
amount of tonnage entered and cleared and the size 
of vessels determine the status of any port. Ports may 
again be enunciated as the connecting link between 
water and overland .transport. But ports having facili- 
ties for the development of ship-building industry are 
limited in India. 


INDIAN TRADE AND SHIPPING 


The past glory and the present insignificance of 
Indian trade and shipping are too well-known. She 
handles only 2 per cent of her foreign trade and 25 
per cent of her coastal trade. Her tonnage is lowest : 
only 0:24 per cent of the total world tonnage is owned 
by her, whereas 24 per cent is owned by U. K., 
per cent by U.S.A., 8 per cent by Japan, 64 per cent 
by Germany and so on. Annual shipping earnings on 
account of Indian trade and passenger services are 57. 
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never feel sure of her love for his experience with. his 
previous wife had shaken his faith in woman. One day 
he went for a hunt and his shikari was bitten by a 
snake. When the shikarz’s wife learnt of this, she immo- 
lated herself on the funeral pyre of her husband. 
Deeply impressed by this token of love Bhartree spoke 
about it to Rani Pingla. The Rani, however, commented 
that true leve would, in such circumstances, not have 
required a pyre. Bhartree thought this was mere talk 
and decided to test his wife’s love. When he next went 
to hunt he dipped his clothes in the blood of a deer 
he had slain and sent them home through a confidential 
messenger who was to report that he had been killed® 
in combat with a tiger. When Rani Pingla got the 
news she prostrated herself before the sun and her 
spirit left her body. Thus did she vindicate the truth 
of what she had said. Overcome with grief and remorse 
Raja Bhartree abandoncd his kingdom and moved to 
Sehwan where he passed the remainder of his days 12 
prayer and meditation. This is the Raja Bhartree to 
whom the Hindu pilgrims pay their homage. 
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crores of rupees out of which, the share of Indian 
companies does not exceed 7 crores* The history of . 
Indian trade and Indian shipping is not different from 
that of the Indian handicraft and handloom industries. 
Between 1778 ard 1854, 56 vessels were launched from 
Indian dock-yards, the tonnage for 26°ships was 
between 500 and 1000 and, of 30 ships between 1,000 
and 2.300. Indian shipbuilding in ancient timers earned 
world-wide reputation. One experienced British ship- 
builder Mr. Jones Hillman said, “An Indian built teak 
ship, after she has performed six voyages, fs equal to 
one of ours, aftcr one has performed three.” Now India 
can boast of one shipbuilding centre, started against 
all odds ; but it is in its embryonic stage : this 1s 
Vizagapatam on the east coast of India, an apology for 
Glasgow or Philadelphia. Persistent national demands 
were of no avail because of the discouraging attitude 
of the Government of India till the outbreak of the 
World War II which, however, made them become 
more liberal towards India’s demand for a mercantile 
fleet. To recall the golden lines of Mahatma Gandhi, 
“Indian. shipping had to perish so that British shipping 
might flourish.” — 
WeLL-RcuIPprep AND IpgaL Porrs 
That well-equipped and ideal coastal commercial 
doors are absolutely essential for a country like India, 
needs no mention but the nature and number of ports 
are determined by the coast-line character of a country, 
which is bounded within rigid geographical limits. 
There is a host of first class ports on the Pacific coast 
of North America or a host of those on the Atlantic 
coast of the Western Europe. Scattered along the 1600 
mile-coast of Africa, there are 88 first class harbours. 
This is due to the submergent nature of coastlines. In 
die: OF 2. Nl aS SEN EES ETS 
* The inland navigation companies are mostly foreign concerns, 
Only 63 Indian steamers are in service. | 
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contrast, there are 7 worth mentioning ports along the 
4,000 mile-coast line of India, which are mere apologies 
for Rio de Janeiro or Durban. Of the ports lying along 
the West and the East coasts of India, those on the 
west coast have deep sea. This is due to physiographic 
history and the topographic features of the west coast. 
The degree of sedimentation, the frequency and inten- 
sity of tectonic changes (submergence followed by 
elevation, denudation chronology and final uplift after 
the collapse of the upper portion of the anticline of 
the Rann of Cutch) and the geniral flow and velocity 
of currents along the coast played an important part 
#n determining the location and behaviour of ports of 
the west coast. The paucity of at lcast such ports on the 
east coast of India is due to (1) the emergent nature 
of the coast line, (2) the shallow continental shelf 
portruded from the general land mass, (3) the delta- 
building efforts of the rivers, (4) the longitudinal long- 
shore sand-drift and (5) absence of rich hinterland. 


Port Activiry In ANcIENT TIMES 


During the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries there 
Were ro proper inland communications ; this resulted 
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im an isolation between ports and their hinterlands. 
The country was infested with gangs of murderers, the 
system of sayer or landcustoms was most oppressive and 
zamindari exactions were illegal, rising up to 200 and 
250 per cent: in spite of all these difficulties, Indian 
ports functioned actively. In those days the productivity 
of hinterland, in spite of the absence of proper com- 





munications, influenced port activity more than intrinsic 


value and commercial location of a port, whereas 
today, the case is quite opposite. Hinterland of a port 
may be created, as in the case of Vizagapatam. From 
Tavernier’s account (1631-1668) we learn that Masuli- 
patam, at present one of the defective ports of the 
east coast of India, was the only port provided with 
the best anchorage if the whole of Bay of Bengal. 
From this port, vessels regularly sailed for Pegu, Siam, 
Arakan, Cochin-China, etc. The seven major ports of 
today (Bombay, Madras, Karachi, Ca'cutta, Cochin, 
Vizagapatam and Chitt:gong) were mere fishing villageg 
as late as the first.half of the nineteenth century. 
Tue Ports or INDIA 


Along the Konkan-Malabar and Coromandal 
coasts, there are altogether 200 ports, of which the 
respective [minor ports were 75 and 100. Classification 
into major and minor ports has so long been done in 
an arbitrary way and this requires revision. In future, 
the classification of Indian ports should be on the basis 
of geographical conditions which include defective 
road-steads (Bimlipatam), effective road-steads (Coco- 
nada), natural harbours (Cochin), effective ports 
(Madras, Bombay, Karachi, Caleutta) and ports or 
harbours without productive hinterlands. (Vizagapatam). 
Such a classification offers a sound basis for port-plan- 
ning schemes. The seven major ports of India are not 
without defects. The scope for further expansion of 
ports is limited in case of Madras or Bombay. Again, 
the west coast ports and even Madras are only seasonal 
ports. Where the season is long (8 to 9 months in the 
vear) the physical feature in the form of shallowness of 
harbour entrance channel is not favourable. A ship of 
80 feet draft is the maximum accommodating capacity 
of Bombay or Karachi port. Peak annual trade capacity 
of the west coast ports is 10 million tons; that of 
Madras is 2 million tons and that of Vizagapatam is 
$.00,000 tons. 

KKARACHI 


Situated in Lat. 24 deg—47 ft. North, Long. 68 deg. 
—58 ft. Hast, Karachi is the nearest port in India to 
Europe. It is provided with a splendid natural harbour, 
having an extensive hinterland. Its importance is in- 
creased with the opening of the Suez Canal. In the 
year 1933, the value of foreign trade was about Rs. 61 
crores. The principal exports are wheat, cotton, barley, 
rice,, oilseeds, wool, hides and skins, etc., and the 
principal imports are cotton and woollen piece-goods, 
sugar, machinery, iron and steel, mineral oils, ete. 


BomMBAY 


Situated on the Bombay island in Lat. 18 deg. — 
55 ft. North, Long. 72 deg—54 ft. East, Bombay is the 
main gate-way and entrepot for the overseas trade of 
Western and Central India. The natural deep sea water 
harbour, long arteries of transport and rich hinterland, 
with navigable rivers have increased the volume of 
trade. It is the second city of the Indian Empire, In 
1933, its foreign trade was about Rs. 150 crores. The 
chief exports are cotton, coal, hides, grain, manganese 
ore, etc., and the chief imports are cotton manufactures. 
hardware, metals, machinery, kerosene oil, sugar, timber, 


‘etc, 


CaLeuTra 
It is the largest ¢ejty in India; situated in Lat, 
22 deg—s3 ft. North, Long. 38 deg—21 ft. Hast, 





the port stands on the river Hooghly about 80 miles timber and rice, 


from the sea. The navigable approaches to the port are 
being constantly dredged ; yet, they require improve- 
ments, The fact that systematic river training is needed, 
has not escaped the attention of the authorities. A ship 
canal scheme known as Kidderpore-Diamond Harbour 
Ship Canal is under consideration. Calcutta» owes its 


commercial prosperity to its well-connected and rich | 


hinterland. In 1938, the foreign trade through this ‘port 
amounted to Rs. 140 crores. The chief exports are jute, 
tea, lac, iron, oilseeds and cotton goods and _ the 
G5 principal imports are cotton goods, metals and machi- 
nery, salt, petroleum, etc. 


Mapras 
Having a sheltered artificial harbour like Cape- 
town, the port is situated on the east coast of India in 
Lat. 13 deg. — 6 ft. North and Long. 80 deg. — 18 ft. 
East, two arms projccting from the shore, with an 
entrance on the north-east corner, from the harbour. 





Vizagapatam Harbour is going to he developed as a sheltered deep 


sea port, 
length with drafts upto 30 feet 


Courtesy: Ratnam & Co., 


An outer sheltering arm _ protects the entrance. 
Administrative factors played a more importent part 
in moulding the destiny of the port. The principal 
exports are ground-nuts, hides and skins, raw cotton, 
ores, manures, tobacco, etc., and the principal imports 
are sugar, building materials, rice, manures, timber, 
motor cars, coal, railway plant, cotton twist and yarn, 
plece-goods, tanning substances, glassware, paper, etc. 
} VIZAGAPATAM 

(Lat. 17-42 deg. North, Long. 83:2 deg. East). The 
port is situated on the Northern Cirears coast about 
midway between Madras and Calcutta. Once, the pro- 
posal to close the port was actually on the anvil but 
was dropped out with the inception of shipbuilding 
industry in 1940-41. Now, it is considered to be one of 
the major ports of India and has become a port of 
eall of all ocean-going and coastal traffic steamers. The 
ownership of the port is oscillating between the B. N. 
Railway Co. and the Government. In no country in 
the world js a ‘port with great potentialities like 
Vigagapatam, kept in cold storage. Manganese ore, 


capable of accommodating ships at least 
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oilseeds, cotton, ete., are the chief 

exports, the principal imports being petroleum, jute, 
machinery, grains, piece-goods, etc. 


Taste I 
Share of Ports in the foreign trade of India : 
Import Export Total 
Bombay 42-16 29-49 75°65 
- Karachi 12-96 14-22 27-18 
Calcutta 32°12 58°45 90-57 
Madras 11-18 9-7 20-88 
Vizagapatam 0-7 0-4 0-47 
Tas.e IT 


Value of the total trade of the four premier bate 
of India. Average of three years ending 1935 : 


Import xport Total 
£ £ z 
Bombay 55,891,558 83,938,772 139,830,330 
Calcutta 25 868,731 42 263,048 68,131,779 
Karachi 18,464,186 15,663,388 34,127 574 
Madras 12,868,731 8,564,345 21,245,075 


Ports’ Lire-HISTORIES 


The life-history of Indian ports is 


really interesting. Their develop- 
ment is in tune with laissez faire 
theorres and imperialistic pro- 
grammes ; political and _ strategic 
factors outweighed geographical 
factors. Some ports practically 
ceased to function (Coringa, In- 
jeram, Narasapur of Godavari 
Delta), some are receding into 


background due to natural or eco- 
nomic causes (Kalingapatnam, 
Baruva, ete—East coast of India), 
some are thriving because of vested 
interests in spite of unfavourable 
natural factors (Masulipatarh, east 
coast of India) and some have al- 
most reached their upper limit of 
expansion (Madras, Bombay, etc.). 
The function, of some of the ports 
is becoming more and more diverse, 
Vizagapatam Harbour may be poor, 
rich hinterland and vested interests can 
into an effective port like Madras or Los 
Angeles. A good natural harbour need not necessarily 
be an important port : the natural harbour of Guauta- 
namo Bay in Cuba and Pago-Pago in Samoa are not 
active sea ‘ports because of the absence of hinterlands. 
The same is the case with Burutisland in Scotland. 
CoNcLUSION 

Great ports of the world are developed to altruistic 
ends. In addition to developing new ports like Sika 
(Gulf of Cutch) or Bhatkal (outlet for Mysore State) 
as recommended by the Ports Committee (1946) or 
say, Dumrah on the Orissa coast, there may be also a 
necessity to close some ports, where, of course, the 
conditions justify. Bimlipatam (east coast of India) is 
a case in point ; it is a minor defective roadstead. That 
a port’s location, function and status are controlled by 
geographical factors like physiography, climate, coastal 
erosion, character and nearness to hinterland, transport 
facilities and character and value of trade, is axiomatic, 
Port development necessitates the planning of the 
environment of the port. Character of the environment 
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may be favourable for the development of new indus- 
tries : all these create hard problems for the town- 
planner. The port-planner, should be conversant with 
the volume, value and character of trade of different 
ports and the nature of competition existing between 
them. He should completely analyse the economic- 
geographical conditions of both the interna] and 
external hinterlands of the port. Port-planning 
and resources planning should go together. Industrial 
pattern of the hinterland should first be decided. 
Transport alignment should help port activity ; ; where 
it is hindering, immediate modification is necessary. 
Thus, the linear transport pattern at Cocanada should 
be modified into a fan pattern. , 

The Port-planner, the Industrial planner and the 
Town-planner should work in close collaboration : 


any ‘ 


hasty step by the Port-planner is nothing but an 
irreparable national loss. 

_ Rersrences: 1. Hoonomic of Shipping by Haji: > 
2. Scindia Company’s Report published in connection 
with the opening of ship-yard at Vizagapatam, 1941 ; 
3. Economic Geography, Huntington ; 4. Madras Presi- 
dency 1881-1931, by G. T. Boas ; 5. Port Development 
by R. S. Mac Etwee ; 6. “The Harbours of Africa,” by 
G. F. Deary—Economic Geography, October, 1942 ; 
7. Handbook of Commercial Information—India—1937 ; 
8. “Factors Controlling Port-sites with Special Refe- 
rence to Western India,” by A. N. Havies—Geography, 
1933 ; 9. “Indian Shipping: Past and Present”—The 


Modern Review, January, 1946 ; 10. Eastern Economist, 
March 22, 1946 ; 11. Port Technical Committee Report; 
12. Dr. B. C. Law, Geography of Madhya Yuga. 


INDIAN RAILWAYS A CENTURY AGO. 


By A. C. DE 


Tue earliest idea of—constructing railways in India 


originated about the year 1831-32. On that year it was 


suggested before the Parliamentary Select Committee 
on the Affairs of the East India Company that canals 
and railroads should be introduced in India to improve 
communication. 

Indian political atmosphere then was under great 


tension. The great Moghu's had long before lost their 


mighty authority, the glories of the ambitious Mar- 
hattas were dwindling, and the warlike Khalsas were 
striving for domination. The British Power was busy 
‘in extending its territorial possessions and consolidation 
of authority- was not a practical realisation as yet. It 
was Lord William Bentinck who for the first time gave 
his attention ‘to this direction. But it was Lord Dal- 
housie’s unusual leadership which was responsible for 
the many acts of public benefit in addition to terri- 
terial conquests. India of those days was disintegrated 
in every way as a result of the stress and strain of 
nearly a century. Trade and commerce was very much 
restricted. Means of comimunication were scanty and 
very unsatisfactory. Describing the state of the country 
then, Sir William Andrew has said, “Probably there 
never was a country with a people so rich and intelli- 
gent in which roads were so few and travel so difficult,” 

The Northern India was more fortunate than the 
Southern part in this respect. The former had immense 
plains which could be traversed easily in dry seasons. 
There were navigable rivers as well as some canals in 
the regions along the Ganges and the Indus, The 
southern part of the country had, however, the natural 
disadvantage of a mountainous territory. Moreover, 
there was dearth of communication by water except 
geaborne coastal traffic. In the Madras Presidency 
almost complete absence of roads was observed by the 
Public Works Commissioners appointed by the Madras 
Government in the beginning of the nineteenth century. 
A‘ong the roads merchandise used to be carried by 
animals, such as bullocks and buffaloes. The animals 
often gave way through exhaustion before they could 


reach their destination. The merchandise, thus carried, 


could not be properly protected from the sun and the 
rain, and were often turned unfit for human consump- 
tion. Even if the merchandise could reach the destina- 
tion, the prices would become very ‘high. The cotton 
of Nagpore and Amraoti was brought for sale to Mirza- 
pore by oxen. The cost of carrying was about £17 10s 
or about 240 rupees per ton. 


The result of want of communication was abun- 
dantly visible. The country was split into smal] and 
isolated regions. Each region distinguished itself from 
the other in more ways than one. “The closeness of the 
bond now made possible by roads and railways between 
distant provinces was unknown to the people.” Social 
and religious customs were different at different places, 
though people belonged to the same society and reli- 
gion. Methods of trading and _ business varied from 
place to place. Weights and standards of measuring 
land and commodities were not the same. Even accents 
and pronunciations differed widely in different parts of 
the country though people spoke the same language 
and were under the same climatic influence. The 
differences were so deep-rooted that even in these 
days after the lapse of nearly a century since railways 
were first introduced in India, they are noticeable te a 
marked degree in various parts of the same province. 


Adverse economic effects were wide. Prices of 
commodities varied from place to place. Crops grew in 
plenty and in excess of the requirement in One place 
while acute shortage prevailed in a neighbouring one. 
Lord Dalhousie remarked about ie state of affairs 
thus : 


- 


“Great tracts are teeming with oats they 
cannot dispose of. Others are scantily bearing what 
they would carry in abundance if only it could be 
conveyed whither it is needed. Eng'and is calling 
aloud for cotton which India does already produce 
in some degree and would prodtice sufficient in 
quality and plentiful in quantity if only there were 
provided the fitting means of conveyance for it from 
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- ‘distant plains to the several 
shipment.” 

_ Lord Dalhousie stressed the importance of deve- 
loping communication. He bestowed attention upon 
both road and railway development and created the 
Public Works Department. Road development, how- 
eyer, followed its natural growth. In 1880, India had 
20,000 miles of metalled road, which ultimately deve- 
loped to 59,000 miles in 1927. 


ports adopted for its 


II 


Tn 1825, steam locomotive railway was opened for 
the first time in England between Darlington and 
Stockton. There was a rapid increase in railway 
construction and development between 1825 and 1845 
followed by the “railway mania of 1845-46.” 


The earliest ideas of having railroads in India 


originated with Englishmen connecicd with trading and 
‘administration in this country. As has already been 
said the first suggestion for railway construction was 
made before the Parliamentary Select Committee of 
1831-32. Considering the cost of construction, the 
returns, the difficulties in carrying out the projects and 
the place where such means of communication would 
be most helpful it was decided that canals and rail- 
roads be introduced in Madras Presidency, _ is 

In 1836, a line 70 miles long from Madras to 
Wallajahanagore was surveyed. In the same year 
Captain A. P. Cotton, Civil Engineer of Madras, pre- 
pared a scheme for a line 862 miles long between 
Madras and Bombay which would also pass through 
Wallajahanagore, Arcot, Bangalore, Bellary and Poona. 


It may, however, be noted that although the first — 


projects of railway 
adoption in Madras, no railroad was 
Presidency until about 1856. , 

These schemes were prepared for steam locomotive 
‘railways. In 1831, suggestion was also made for a horse- 


construction were prepared for 
built in that 


. drawn railway line. It was proposed that the railway: 


line would run along the river Cauvery from Cauvery- 
patam to Caroor in the province of Coimbatore through 
the towns of Combaconum and _ Trichinopoly each 
having a population of 200,000 at a cost of Rs. 8,000 
per mile. It -was considered that “cloths, cotton and 
saltpeter of Coimbatore and the grains of Trichinopoly 
and Tanjore might be conveyed to the coast and salt 
would be taken from the coast to the interior.” A 
considerable traffic in passenger and various other com< 
modities was also expected. aA 


Iil 


In 1841, Mr. (afterwards Sir) Macdonald Stephen- 
son conceived the idea of a mailway line between 
Caleutta and Delhi via Mirzapore. In course of time 
this idea matured and the East Indian Railway Com- 
pany’s line was laid. In September 1842, Mr. C. V. 
Vignoles, F.RS., in his Report on a Proposed Railway 
in India to the East India Company pleaded for the 
introduction of railway in India. 

In 1843, Sir Macdonald came to Calcutta and 
through his persuasion, the ~ Government of Bengal 
undertook initial investigations. The survey for a line 
450 miles long from Calcutta to Mirzapore was made. 
It was estimated that the cost of construction would 
be Rs. 100,000 per mile. In July 1844, Sir Macdonald 
Stephenson officially proposed the construction of his 
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contemplated line to the Government of Bengal, which 
promised to give him support. In December 1844, he 
formally proposed the construction of the East Indian 
Railway before the Home Authorities, Early in 1845, 
the East Indian Railway Company was provisionally 
formed with Sir George Larpent as the Chairman, Mr. 
Bazett D. Colvin as Deputy Chairman and Sir Mae- 
donald Stephenson as the Managing Director. In July 
1845, the Company was fully organised. < s 

Besides the efforts of Sir Macdonald Stephenson, 
other enterprises for railway construction were also 
made at that time. In 1844, some enterprising men in 
Bombay thought of a railway line in that Presidency 
and for this purpose provisionally formed the Bombay 
Great Eastern Railway Committee. In November 1844, 
Messrs White Borret & Company placed their applica- 


_ The projectors of' the Bombay Great Eastern 
Railway Company proposed to construct a railway line 
in the direction of the Thull and Bhor Ghats so as to 
cross the Western Ghat mountains, The Governor of 
Bombay showed his sympathy towards this project and 
ordered preliminary examinations by the Military 
Engineers. The Consulting Engineer to the Govern- 
ment of Bombay, however, did not think it practicable 
to build up a line across the Western Ghat Mountains. 
Mr. G. B. Clark, the Engineer for the Great Eastern 
Railway, also revised his ideas later. This happened in 
1847, 

_ Possibly in 1845, the Grand Indian Peninsular 
Railway Association was formed which applied for 


_ assistance from the Bombay Government in May 1845. 


The aforesaid Great Eastern Railway Company with-— 
drew from the field. 

The President of the General Department of the 
Government of Bombay, the Hon’ble Sir George 
Arthur, in a Minute to the Government of India 
recorded his opinion. He remarked that the Railway 
Company: deserves the sympathy and support of the 
Government. He further remarked that the Govern- 
ment would be relieved of the responsibility of main- 
taining the internal communication of the country 
when railway lines would be constructed. The general 


public would derive great benefits:even if the Govern- 


ment supported the contemplation by extending 
financial assistance to the Company. 

In October 1846, the London Committee of the | 
Great Indian Peninsular Railway Company sent out 
to India Mr. Chapman, as Manager, to carry out 
investigations on the spot. Mr. Chapman with the help 
of Mr. C'ark, the Civil Engineer, intended to examine 
the possibility of a railway line from Bombay towards 
Amraoti and Nagpore. He wanted the assistance of a 
member of the Corps of Engineers as he thought that 
local knowledge was very necessary to do his work 
satisfactorily. He cou'd not, however, urdertake the 
examination as no one from the corps of Engineers 
was available. 


me 
The originators of the ideas of constructing rail- 
roads in India were confident about the success of their 


contemplation, But the English capitalists were not. 
It was a'so felt that practically no capital would be 
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available in India. The promoters of railway companies, 
therefore, considered that investors could only be 
allured to outlay capital if Government guarantee of 
a minimum return could be offered. It was decided that — 
the minimum guaranteed return of 4 per cent should 
be paid and any profit in excess of 10 per cent would 
be reserved and spent on future constructions. Sir Mac- 
donald Stephenson invited the attention of the Court 
of Directors of the East India Company to this matter 
and offered his remarks that the arrangement of offer- 
ing a guaranteed minimum dividend was the only way 
to attract investors. ; 


The Government of Bengal was always ready to’ 


support any well-thought-out plan for railway construc- 
tion. In April 1845, Mr. Halliday, the then Secretary 
to the Government, p!eaded with the Government of 
India. that connécting the Imperial Capital and the 
North-West Frontier Province by a railway line would 
result in political and commercial advantages. He also 
suggested that a committee of railway engineers should 
-be formed to offer opinion on the proposed railway: 
line from 'Calcutta to Delhi. 

On the 7th May 1845, the Court of Directors ot 


the East India Company forwarded a Despatch to the — =< 


Government of India and agreed with the views that — 


railway lines should be constructed in India. But they 


expressed doubts about the success of the proposal and 


drew the attention of the Government of India to the © 


undernoted peculiarities of the country : 


1. Periodical rains and inundations, — 
Continued action of violent winds and influence 
of a vertical sun, 
The ravages of insects and vermin upon timber 
and earthwork, 
The destructive effects of the “spontaneous 
vegetation of underwood upon earth and brick- 
work, 
The unenclosed and unprotected nature of the 
country through which railroads would pass, 

and 

The difficulty and expense of securing com- 
petent and trustworthy engineers and workmen 


to carry out the construction and maintenance 
of railroads in India. 


* The Court also apprehended that very few returns 
would be obtained from passenger traffic. The people 
of India were poor and thinly scattered over large 
parts of the country. It was expected that the only 
source of income was goods traffic. 


Both apprehensions of the Court proved wrong 
even within a short period after the railways com- 
menced operation. The density of population of those 
parts of the country through which railroads passed 
was very high, and indeed, one of the highest in the 
world. Considerable inaffie in passenger was. also 
obtained. In the words of Mr. Horace Bell, “A large 
‘proportion of all classes were both able and willing to 
travel, whether on business ‘or pleasure or from 
religious motives.” 


The Court requested the Government of India to 
offer their remarks about the eonditions on which 
sanction could be granted for the construction of rail- 
roads in India, The Court also brought to the notice 


to India Mr. 


of the Government for the latter's consideration the 
following points : 


1, Trunk lines would be constructed on conditions 
so that Government will have the power to 
control the affairs of the company. If necessary, 
the Government will have power to purchase 
the concern. 


All details regarding railway construction must 
be approved beforehand by “the Govern- 
ment. The constitution and terms of agreement 
will also be subject to Government sanction. 


The Government will have powers to examine 
the books of the Company. 


The rate of profit will be fixed to a limited 
proportion. If recessary, the State reserved the 
power to reduce the same. 


The Government will offer assistance in carry-_ 
ing out surveys and in the purchase of neces- 
sary land and other operations required for the 
construction of the line. 


The guarantee of return by the Government 
was not considered satisfactory for it was 
apprehended that unwise speculation might be 
indulged by financiers. 


The Court was, however, 
some kind of State assistance. 

In July 1845, Sir Maedonald Stephenson arrived in 
Bengal with three competent. assistants. He undertook 
the survey of his contemplated railway line from 
Caleutta to Delhi via Mirzapore. The survey was com- 
plete in April 1846. He estimated that if land was 
granted free by the Government, the proposed line 


in favour of offering 


~ would not cost more than £15,000 per mile. 


Shortly after sending the Despatch dated the 7th 
May, 1845, the Court of Directors decided to send out 
Simms, a very experienced engineer, to 
consider the construction of an experimental railway — 
line. Mr. Simms arrived in India in September the same 
year, and made his first observation on the 12th Sep- 
tember. t 


On the 30th December, 1845, Mr. ‘Simms submitted 
his report to the Government of India on the proposed 
railway line from Madras to Wallajahanagore. He dis- 
cussed the six points raised by the Court in their 
despatch of the 7th May and remaiked that the diffi- 
culties were not insuperable. The construction of the 
proposed railroad from Madras to Wallajahanagore Was _ 
both desirable and practicable. Mr. Simlms also consi- 
dered it “desirable that every line, however short, 
should have-a reference to a general system of railways 
of which it will ultimately beeome a part.” He advised 
that all railways should be constructed in one permanent 
and uniform manner. Although single line construction 
might be permitted in the beginning all bridges and 
mascniy wa!ls should be built in such a manner as 3a 
accommodate a double line in future, 

It was also calculated that a 5 per cent return upon 
the capital outlay of £600,000 for the proposed line 
would result, the traffic charge having been based at 
2d. per ton per mile on the goods and 3 farthings ‘per 
mile for passengers. 

On the 6th February, 1846, Mr. Simms drew up. his 
memorandum. He suggested that specifications, plans 
and other detai's of construction for any line should 
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have prior sanction by the: Garena and mo devia- 
tion could be made to them without further sanction. 
All railways were to be constructed in accordance with 
@ common specification, a common system of working 


would have to be followed and the stocks should be . 


built of a common uniform design. 
V 

Mr. Simms and his two assistants submitted their 
report, dated the 13th March, 1846, wpon the “Practi- 
eability of Introducing Railways in India” and “upon 
an eligib'e line to connect Calcutta and Mirzapore and 
the North-Western Provinces.” The Committee observed 
in their report that “railroads are not inapplicable to 
the peculiarities and circumstances of India, but, on 
the contrary, are not only a great desideratum, but 
with proper attention can be constructed and main- 
tained as perfectly as in any part of Europe. The great 
extent of its vast plains, which may in some directions 
be traversed for hundreds of miles without encounter- 
ing serious undulations, the small outlay required for 
Parliamentary or Legislative purposes, the low value 
of land, cheapness of Jabour, and the general facilities 
for procuring building materials, may all be quoted as 
reasons why the introduction of a system of railroads 
is applicable to India.” 

The six questions raised by the Court in their 
Despatch of the 7th May, 1845, were discussed and 
answered in the following way : 

1. Periodical rains and inundations, No serious 
mischief to the works was expected from these 
causes. Since bunds and roads, both metalled 
and unmetalled, -cou'd be maintained, it was 

) possible also to maintain railroads. 


2. Continued action of violent winds and inflwence 
of a vertical sun. Suitable arrangements in the 
construction of the works would overcome any 
difficulty owing to these causes. Extra attention 
will have to be-devoted against effects of fric- 
tion resulting from the heat of the wind, 


. Ravages of insects and vermin upon timber 

- and earthwork. "Teak, and ironwood of Arracan, 
would be used as destructive effects of insects 
upon them are practically negligible. Damaging 
action of rats, ete, could be prevented by 
constant vigilance. 


4. Destructive effects of spontaneous vegetation of 
underwood. These can be easily rooted out by 
the workers. 

5. The unprotected and unenclosed nature of ‘he 
country. Suitable fencing by Berandu or Mysore 
thorn or saul, where available, will be enough 
to overcome this difficulty. 


6. Difficulty in securing competent engineers and 
labourers. A few native or East Indian young- 
men were to be sent up to England for training, 
who would on their return train up men i0 
‘India. . 

The Committee could not express any opinion on 
the question of return from goods and passenger traffic 
for want of statistical information, 


“CENTURY ACO 


The Court had directed the Committee “to eee 
some feasible line of moderate length as an experiment: 
for railroad communication in India.” The Committee 
suggested for-this purpose a line from Allahabad to 
Cawnpore or from Calcutta to Barrackpore. The Com- 


‘mittee thought that British capital would be ‘available’ 
‘for this purpose. 


The Committee examined suitable route for the 
proposed line: from Calcutta to Mirzdpore and thence 
to Delhi. They considered that a double line would be 
necessary though not presently. 4 

The Committee concluded their report with 2 sug 
gestion from the Lieutenant-~Governor of the North- 
Western Provinces that a railway line should be 
constructed between Agra and Bombay. 

The Government of India considered Mr, Simms’ 
Report and the Report ‘by the Committee of Engineers 
and forwarded their recommendations to the Court of 
Directors in a letter, dated the 9th May, 1846. Mr. 
Simms’ suggestion thab Government should: give land 
free to the railway company was approved. The 
guarantee of a dividend was considered unwise, The 
Government would have the right to become owners 
of the railways on settled terms at the end of a certain 
period. It was considered desirable that Government 
should have control over the plan and other details of 
construction, but it was doubted that these could not 
be decided then.. The Government also reserved the 
power of regulating the profit of railway companies. 

Lord Hardinge, then Governor-General, himself 
sent another Minute to the Court of Directors, dated 
the 28th July, 1846. Hie considered that it was very 
proper that Government should give land free of cost 
to the railway companies, but remarked that this sup- 
port was not sufficient when compared with the 
advantages “which the State would detive from a rapid 
and daily communication from Calcutta to Delhi.” 
Lord Hardinge further observed, “In a military point of 
view, I should estimate the value of moving troops 
and stores with great rapidity would be equal to the 
services of four regiments of infantry” and considered 
that “on military consideration alone, the grant of one 
million sterlimg or an annual contribution of five lacs. 
of rupees may be contributed to the great line from 


-Calcutta to Delhi, and a pecuniary saving be effected 


by diminution of military establishments, arising . out 
of the facility with which troops would be moved from 
one point to another.” 

Thus exactly a century ago it was definitely 
accepted that railway communication was a necessity 
in India. The ruling power gave all the backing that 
the contemplation deserved. It was after the lapse of 
a period of fifteen years from the first suggestion that 
the construction of railroad was agreed to as a definite 
need of the country. The first railway line was, how- 
ever, built about three years later. 
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NULES ON PARTITION OF BENGAL 


By An F.R.S-8. & F.R.Ecow.S. (Lond,) 


Aécorbine to C. R. forinula. the partition was envisaged 

district wise. In the present scheme, West Bengal has 
been taken to consist of the Burdwan and the Presi- 
dency Divisions plus the two Hindu majority districts 
in Northern Bengal, viz., Jalpaiguri and Darjeeling. ° 

In our schame we have added the three Mnham- 
madan majority districts of Nadia, Jessore and Murshid- 
abad to West Bengal; and the Hindu majority district of 
Chittagong Hill Tracts to Eastern Bengal. We have 
tried to follow three principles: principles of contiguity 
proportionate area, equal number of hostages. 

The Hindus are 45 per cent of the population of 
Bengal; so they are entitled to 45 per cent of the 
Bengal Presidency’s area of 77,442 sq. miles, or 34,849 
sq. miles. Our West Bengal contains a little less. 

The number of Muslims in West Bengal in our 
scheme is 74 lakhs—they are hostages to Hindus; in 
East Bengal the number of Hindu hostages is 101 lakhs, 
In any other scheme (considered districtwise) the dis- 
parity between the number of Muslim hostages in 
West Bengal and the Hindu hostages in East Bengal 
would be greater. 

One can have easy access to Darjeeling and 
Jalpaiguri through present Bihar. If the Bengalee-speak- 
ing tracts of the Santhal Parganas and Purnea and other 
areas are added to West Bengal, it will form a conti- 
nuous stretch of territory ; mot so Chittagong Hill 
Tracts. 


A. AREA 

Division, Area 
Burdwan 14,135 sq. miles 
Presidency 16,402 sq. miles 
Western Bengal 30,537 sq. miles 
Plus Jalpaiguri District 3,050 sq. miles 
and Darjeeling District 1,192 sq. miles 
New Western Bengal 84,779 sq. miles 

New Eastern Bengal 42.663 sq. miles 


It may be noted here that the area of some other 
existing provinces is smaller than or almost equal to. 
each of these new provinces. For instance, N-W.F. P. 
has an area of 14,263 sq. miles, Orissa 32,198 sq: miles, 
Sind 48,186 sq. miles and Assam 64,951 sq. mules. 
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B. Porunation 








Division Muslims Non-Muslims 
(Mostly Hindus) 
Burdwan 14,29,500 88,57 ,869 
Presidency 57,11,354 71,05 533 
Western Bengal 71,40,854 159 63 402 
Plus Jalpaiguri District 2,51.460 + 8,38.053 
and Darjeeling District ~ 9,125 3,67 244 
New Western Bengal 74.01,439 1,71,68 699 
Total 2, 45,70,188 
Rajshahi Division 75,28.117 45,12 348 
Less Jalpaiguri 2,51,460 8 38.053 
Less Darjeeling $125 367,244 
New Rajshahi Division 72,867,532 33,07,051 


-practically equal. 


Dacea Division 





1,19,44,172 47 89,542 
Chittagong Division 63,92 291 20,85,599 
New Eastern Bengal 256,038,995 1,01,32,192 

Total 3,57,36,187 " 


There will be 74 lakhs of Muslims in Western 
Bengal and 101 lakhs of Hindus in Bastern Bengal. The 
proportion of minorities in New Western Bengal will 
be 30'1 per cent; the corresponding figure for New 
Eastern Bengal will be 28°83 per cent. 


Munonrrrres 


The Muslims will be in a minority of 30-1 per cent 
in West Bengal ; and the Hindus a minority of 28-3 
per cent in East Bengal. So, the two minorities are 
Any weightage or any disability 
given in West Bengal, will automatically be claimed 
in or imposed upon in East Bengal on usual grounds. 


C. Popunsation : Position ofr ScHEDULED 


Castes 


No. of Scheduled Castes 
(1) Census Figures, 1941 : 
Burdwan 





18 35,088 
Presidency - 18,94,897 
Western Bengal 37 29,935 
Plus Jalpaiguri District 28,922 
and Darjeeling District / 3,25 504 
New Western Bengal 40,84,361 
New Eastern Bengal 32,94,609 


Thus out of every 1,000 scheduled caste Hindus, 
553 will be in New Western Bengal and 447 in New 
Eastern Bengal. 

(2) Reform Office Figures: But it should’ be re- 
membered that in the 1941 Census, many Hindus did 
not return castes. Therefore, the above figures may be 
a little unrepresentative. We, therefore, also give below 
the figuyes about the distribution of scheduled castes 
as shown in Appendix I, pp. 268-9 of the Report of the 
Reforms Office, Bengal, 1932-37 : 

Burdwan Division 
Presidency Division 
Jalpaiguri and Siliguri 


28:2 per cent 
22-1 per cent 
12°8 per cent 





New Western Bengal 


63-1 per cent 
New Eastern Bengal 


36°9 per cent 
If this be true, then out of every 1,000 scheduled 


caste Hindus, 631 will be in New Western Bengal and 
369 in New Eastern Bengal. 


D. Foop Resouncrs 


Will the new provinces be self-sufficient, at least 
tolerably so, in food supply ? According to the Floud 
Commission’s figures (see Vol. IT, p. 106), the produc- 
tion of paddy in thousand maunds is as follows: 


Burdwan Division 89 732 
Presidency Division 89,793 
Darjeeling District 965 
Jalpaiguri District 16,085 





West Bengal ' 196,575 — 
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Total Bencan 482 032 
Therefore of Fast Bengal 285,457 


Consumption per head of population as in 1941: 
West Bengal 8:02 mds. 
East Bengal 8-00 mds. 


.&. Minera, Resources anp Forest Resources 


Coal: Coalfields are all concentrated in Western 
Bengal. 

Forest: “In the Hastern zone; i.e. Bengal, the 
Forest Department ha’ divided the forests into two 
circles, the Northern and Southern circles. The forests 
comprised in the -Northern circle fall entirely within 
the Non-Muslim portion of .Bengal and of those in the 
Southern circle roughly two-thirds fall within the 
Muslim and one-third within the non-Muslim portion 
of Bengal.”—(Rajendra Prasad: India Divided). 


F. Inpustry 
Professor Coupland has described the position as 
follows: “Bengal, as it is now, with 20 p.c. of the 
population of British India, possesses (on the basis of 
the average number of workers employed in factories) 
33 p.c. of its industry. In Eastern Bengal without Cal- 
cutta, the percentage of British Indian industry falls 
to 2°7.” 
Jute mills, Iron and Steel works, the most impor- 
tant Government and Local Fund factories, such as 
Ordnance factories, Railway workshops, Docking and 
Printing presses, are all concentrated in Western Ben- 
gal. Of the nearly 30 cotton textile mills, about 27 are 
in Western Bengal with about 1,12,000 spindlés and 
over 2,600 looms in 1945. Since then there has been 
expansion. 
G. DeveropmMentAL Prosects 


The possible developmental ‘projects have more 


scope in Western Bengal than in Fastern Bengal. All 


the big irrigation-cum-development projects, such as 
the Damodar and the Mor schemes, must be, by their 
very nature, confined to Western Bengal. 


H. Revenve ano Finance , 

1. Land Revenue— 

It should be remembered that at present the 
revenue paid by the landlords is available to the State. 
But if the rent-receiving interests are abolished, then 
it would be wrong to calculate in terms of the present 
land revenue only. Instead, we should calculate in 
terms of the raiyati assets, 7.e., what the raiyats used 
to pay to the landlords and will now pay to the State. 
We show both the positions : 


(a) Existing Land Revenue: 
ie Rs 





Burdwan Division 87,09,665 
Presidency Division 63,15,341 
. 

Western Bengal 150,25 ,006 
‘Plus Jalpaiguri District 15,15 501 
and Darjeeling District 3,93,008 
New Western Bengal 1,69,33,515 
Rajshahi Division (Less Jalpaiguri 

and Darjeeling District) 61.14,643 
Dacca Division 55.56 485 
Chittagong Division 39,23,933 
New Eastern Bengal 1,55,95,061 
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These figures taken from the Land Revenue 
Administration Report, 1939-40, ‘weveal that .as at 
present, new Western Bengal will be paying nearly 18 
lakhs more. 

But what about the future? The Land Revenue 
Commission calculated the total assets by adding up 
the actual figures of rent paid by all classes of tenants, 
as given in the Settlement Reports. On that basis the 
position appears to be as follows: 

(6) The future land revenue position : 

The Land Revenue Commission calculated the 
raiyati assets in the following way : “The actual figures 
of rent paid by all classes of tenants are now available 
from the Settlement Reports of all districts. On this 
basis we have found that the assets of the Province 
amount to 11-32 crores.” (Vide Report, Vol. I, p. 56, 
para, 122). The details of these assets have been given 
in the Report, Vol. II, p. 111. There we get the follow- 
ing figures : 


Raiyatt Assets 
(cash rent plus valuation 
of Produce rent) 


Division 


Presidency Division 2,61,47.000 
Burdwan Division 2 ,58,79,000 
Plus Jalpaiguri District 11,79,000 
and Darjeeling District 4,16,000 
New Western Bengal §,36,21,000 
Neu Eastern Bengal 5,95 ,83,000 


Reduced to a per capita basis (ie., dividing the 
assets by the population figure), we obtain the follow- 
ing figures : ’ 

New Western Bengal Rs.'2°18 rent per capita 
New Eastern Bengal , 1°70 rent per capita 


2. Jute Export Duty: Of the Jute Export Duty, 
over 95 p.c. is collected in Western Bengal. 
3. Income Tax: From the number of assessees, ib 


appears that over 85 p.c. is realised in Western Bengal. , 


4. Other Taxes: Figures for other taxes, such as 
Agricultural Income Tax, Sales Tax, etc., are not easily 
available; though according to certain rough calculations 
it seems probable that West Bengal pays 79 per cent of 
these other taxes and East Bengal 21 per cent. 

5. Central Taxes which will probably come to the 
Provinces in future : Up till now, we have analysed only 
the existing provincial sources of revenue. But it should 
be remembered that in the future constitution, , the 
powers of the Central Government to raise finances will 
be confined only to three subjects, viz., defence, com- 
munications and external affairs. Taxes which do not 
relate to these subjects.are likely to be transferred from 
the Centre to the provinces. What will be the position 
then ? 

Of the Central heads of revenue, the following do 
not relate to the future Central subjects: Customs, 
Excise, Corporation and Income Taxes, Salt, Opium, 
Currency and Mint. It is not easy to get district or 
division-wise figures of these tax-receipts, but the follow- 
ing approximations may not be quite inaccurate : 

(a) Customs: From the Finance and Revenue 
Accounts, it appears that there are no land customs 
receipts in Bengal and all the customs receipts are from 
sea customs. From Table No. 253 in the Statistical 
Abstract, 1988-39 it appears that of the two ports of 
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Calcutta and Chittagong, the latter clears about 6 to 7 
per cent of the total volume of sea-borne trade, foreign 
and coasting. The rest passes through Calcutta. On that 
basis, the new Western Bengal will get about 93 p.c. of 
custom receipts and new Eastern Bengal about 7. p.c. 
The total net custom receipts from Bengal in the year 
1939-40 (including the share of net proceeds of Export 
duties assigned to the Province which that year 
amounted to Rs. 2,55,61,946) came up to Rs. 18,44,74,645. 
If the two new provinces get’ respectively 93 per cent 


and 7 per cent, then new Western Bengal will get - 


Rs. 17:17 crores and New Eastern Bengal will get 
Rs. 1:27 crores, * . : 

(b) Central Excise : It is difficult to have a correct 
apportionment of the Central Excise receipts between 
West Bengal and East Bengal and the amount involved 
is also not much (In 1939-40, net receipts from excise 
duties amounted to Rs. 1:09 crores in Bengal). There 
are, however, threé most important items in these Cen- 
tral Excise Duties, viz., Excise Duty on Motor Spirit 
(which in 1989-40 amounted to Rs. 62,651), Excise Duty 
on Sugar (which in 1939-40 amounted to Rs. 28-70 
lakhs), and Excise Duty on matches (which in 1939-40 
amounted to Rs. 78:49 lakhs). It is obvious that the 
first twosduties cannot be realised where there are no 
roads and no sugar production. The mileage of roads 1s 
greater in Western Bengal than in Eastern Bengal. From 
the Sugar Industry Annual, 1945-46 prepared by Mr. M, 
P. Gandhi, we find that of the 9 existing sugar mills im 
Bengal, the mills in Western Bengal have a daily came- 
crushing capacity of 2725-3025 tons and those in Eastern 
Bengal have a daily cane-crushing capacity of 2850 tons, 
The position is almost equal. It is very difficult to 
apportion the receipts from the match duty. 

(c) Corporation Tac and Income Tax : The indus. 
trial concerns are concentrated in Western Bengal, So 
also big business houses. The corporation tax paid by 
Western Bengal, therefore, is heavier than that paid by 
Eastern Bengal. So also is the position of Income Tax, 
as appears from the. list of assessees. 

(d) Salé: The main item under this head is the 
duty on Imported Salt, so far as Bengal is concerned. In 
the year 1939-40, out of a total receipts by the Central 
Government from Bengal on- account of salt revenue of 
Rs. 2-45 crores, the receipts from the duty on imported 
salt amounted to Rs. 2°44 crores. This again leads to the 
relative importance of ports, where the proportion of 
Western Bengal to Hastern Bengal is 93: 7. 


I. Epvucationau Facmrrrms 


These statistics, though somewhat out of date, give 


a correct over-all idea in 1936-37 : 


(a) -First Grade Colleges 


Govt. Aided Unaided Total 
Calcutta © 3 3 5 11 
Presidency Div. 1 3 Nil 4 
Burdwan Div. ] 3 2 6 
et res aes are 4 — 
West Bengal 5 ‘9 7 21 
Dacea Div. Nil 3 Nil 3 
Rajshahi Div. 1 1 Nil 2 
Chittagong Div. 1 2 Nil 3 
East Bengal 2 6 Nil g 
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(b) Second Grade Colleges 


Govt. Aided Unaided Total 
Calcutta 1 - 2 4 7 
Presidency Div. ; 1 ee 1 
Burdwan Div. “ie _ 3 3 
West Bengal 1 3 7 il 
Dasea ,Div. _ 8 3 1 q 
Rajshahi Div. aoe 1 - 1 
Chittagong Div. 1 eee tee 1 
East Bengal 4 4 9 


Boys’ Secondary Schools in Bengal, 1936-37 (Vide 
9th Quinquennial Review on the Progress of Education 


in.Bengal, p. 67). 


(a) High English Schools 
Govt. Munici- Aided Unaided Total 


pal or 
. . ' DB. ' 
Calcutta 5 Nil 41 44 90 
Presidency Div. 7 2 113 122 244 
Burdwan Div. 6 1 104. 123 234 
West Bengal 18 3 258 289 568 
Dacea Div. 10 Nil = 126 201 307 
Rajshahi Div. 8 Nil 76 38 . 122 
Chittagong Div. 5 2 80 67 158 
Last Bengal 23 1 282 306 612 


East Bengal 


As District figures-are not available, we have to go 


("y 


*’. 


(b) Middle English Schools 
Govt. Munici- Aided Unaided Total 
pal or 
; DB 
Caleutta 3 Nil 8 Nil 11 
Presidency Div. Nil 1 324 45 ° 370 
Burdwan Div. Nil 8 334 59 401 
West Bengal 3 9 666 104 782 
Dacca Div. Nil 9 257 138 404 
Rajshahi Div. Nil 20 293 57 370 
Chittagong Div. 1 2 220 - 78 301 
East Bengal 1 31 770 273 =~ 1075 
\ -(¢) Middle Vernacular Schools 
. Govt. Munici- Aided Unaided Total ~ 
pal or 
ODBC, 
Calcutta Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil 
Presidency Div. Nil 2 6 Nil 8 
Burdwan Div. Nil = Nil 8 Nil 8 
West Bengal Nil 2 14 Nil 16 see 
Dacea Div. . Nil Nil 10 ' 4 14 
_ Rajshahi Div. Nil 5 5 Nil 10 
Chittagong Div. Nil Nil 2 Nil 2 
Ni 5 W 4 26 


by Divisions. These figures are, therefore, not strictly 


comparable to the other tables ; nevertheless they will 
be helpful for forming a general picture : 


ENGLISH FOREIGN POLICY SINCE THE WAR 


Primary Schools, 1936-87 (Vide 9th Aestniesnidal 
Review, p. 41). 
Boys’ Schools : 





Calcutta. 509 
Presidency Division 8270 
Burdwan Division 8918 
West Bengal 17,697 
Dacea Division 12416 
Reajshahi Division 8395 
Chittagong Division 5,598 
East Bengal 26,409 
. Gils’ Schools 
Calcutta _ Nil 
Presidency Division 2420 
Burdwan Division 1927 
West Bengal 4347 


. 
ee ee 
s 
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Dubag ‘Division 6795 

Rajshahi Division 2708 

Chittagong Division 3443 

East Bengat 12,946 


* 


J. Mepican 


Number of Hosmtals and Dispensaries 
West Bengal (including alent) 
East Bengal 


Number of wdoor and outdoor patients 
treated in 1941 


_ 109 
716 


West Bengal 44,84.330 
East Bengal 32,80,391 
Incidence of disease (patients) per lakh 

of population 
West Bengal 
East Bengal 


18,200 
9,200 





By G. L. SCHANZLIN 


For a while it looked as if a far less powerful British 
Empire had emerged from the whirlpool of the war, but 
evidence is-piling up on all hands that the British 
themselves do not. seem conscious of great losses in 
power of prestige in ‘all their dominions, What Elliott 
Roosevelt in his book relates as to his father’s earnest 
desire to clip the claws of the imperial lion makes good 
reading, but it does not indicate much more than a 
mild attempt on the part of the elder Roosevelt 0 
make the British cousin more “salon-fachig.” It is of 
interest that the Roosevelts now are eager to show the 
world and the nation how genuinely global the peace 
aims of the war president were, and how globally 
messianic his intentions. 

In the great duel now impending, the due] between 
the Communistic section of the world with the anti- 
Communistic section, there are three protagonists of 
party the second, the Roman Catholic Church, the 
British Empire, and the United States of America. 
Probably in that order. The geographic position of the 
homeland of the United States will not disqualify her 
to take an important part in the coming struggle, but 
her interests after all, even now, are not as world- 
embracing as those of the Vatican, or those of the 
Foreign Office in London, nor even those of the 
Kremlin. 

It becomes clearer with every day that the British 
Commonwealths are being lined up as units of a greater 
unit which is the British Imperial World. American 
assistance either short of war, or not short of it, will 
not only be welcome in the’ Mediterranean and the 
Middle East, it will be most essential. But the decisive 
battle line will probably be much farther east than 
Constantinople or the Dardanelles. The Dardanelles 
and Constantinople can wait. The rea] threat to the 
British life line is still through Persia, the Azerbaijan 
excitement was far from being a mere kite to test the 
atmosphere. But in the Persian Gulf, in the Arabian 
Sea, and in the Indian Ocean, Britain will not require 
much outside help. In those regions she is in home 
waters, in fact her control of the whole Indian Ocean 


~*~ 


‘Dakar, 


way out to the South China Sea and ‘the East China 
Sea is as unshaken as ever. Outside of Palestine no 
British army of occupation in Asia will cause headaches 
to British taxpayers. The Foreign. Office has no oeca- 
sion to deal with any problems in Asia which are not 
empire problems, now as much as before the war. The 
burden of managing other nations’ affairs is eliminated. 
Let the United States and the Republic of Social 
Soviets wrangle over Korea, Japan, or Melanesia. 
Britain is safely entrenched from Aden to Hongkong, 
who will gainsay it ? 

The empire is safe again. The tactlessness of 
Messrs Stalin and Tito has been a godsend to the 
empire. The diplomatic battle for the control of the 
eastern hemisphere was won in the bleak hills of 
Yugoslavia and in the American election. Great Britain 
backed in the Near East by American might can now 
safely face the future. From the Azores and from 
where the trickery of Mr. Churchill out- 
distanced the feeble attempts of the American President 
at real world politics, to the estuary of the great river © 
Yangtsekiang, Britain is in the saddle again and means 
to stay in the saddle. 

Whatever may have been behind the conciliatory 
attitude toward the national aspirations of India, or | 
behind the sabotaging of the ‘promised concessions, | 
there may have been more shadow boxing than real ; 
constructive statesmanship in the whole affair, The © 
altruistic ring of the announcements made at that time 
was slightly suspicious. 

What of it, if Palestine has become a rather un- 
managable mandate. Mandates belong to a bygone 
period, they are as much out of date as their inventor, 
the once formidable farmer-general Christian Smuts, 
now a pillar of smug political empire orthodoxy. The 
new word. just coming into use is trusteeship. Palestine | 
will probably become .a trusteeship possibly falling to 
England. Or, it may be offered to the United States if 
our Washington statesmen will think best to acceptit. 


Springfield, Ohio 


7 SUFISM 
' Its System and Orders 


By Pror. HARENDRA CHANDRA PAUL, ma. 


Mysticism in Islam, more commonly known as Sufism, 
an Anglo-Persian word, meaning. the religion or the 
system and profession of a Sufi, the Arabic tasawwuf, 
though often connected with the Greek word Sophos 
(sage), is either derived from Suf, a word which is to 
be found both in the Persian and Arabic languages, 
meaning, coarse camel’s wool or hair cloth (and for 
-which the Sufis are often called by the Persians, 
pashmina push, the wearer of woollen dress) which was 
generally worn by the humble penitents' of the earlier 
days of Islam, or from Safa, which may mean either 
the name of one of the stations around the Ka’ba of 
Mecca, where many of the neophytes passed days and 
nights together in fasting, prayer and macerations, or 
purity of heart, which is gained, after observing the 
spiritual exercises as instructed by the pir or the 
Spiritual guide, the Sufi par excellence, the Arabic 
mutasawwul, by the novice, who is called the talb 
(rather ialibul tlm, a seeker after knowledge, or the 
Salik, rather Salik-z-reh, one who walks in the spiritual 
path), who desires to be a Sufi. A Sufi is also known 
by other names, such as Arif, the knowing one, one 
who is the possesser of marifat, the knowledge of God, 
the master contemplator, who is also a Wali -(properly 
@ prince or governor, one who rules over 2@ 
walayat ; and Wali, P]. Aulia, is a saint, and the saint- 
ship being Waliyat or Walayat, both terms connoting 
‘lordship’; just as Maulavi, from the same root, means 
literally ‘lord or supreme’), or ‘one who is brought mear 
to God—an expression which also signifies a saint ; 
and a Faqir who has renounced the goods of the earth 
and adopted the life in an entire abnegation of all 
worldly enjoyments, following thereby the words of the 
Quran (89 :13)—-Alfagr Fakhri, or the poverty is my 
pride. 

“The poverty which the prophet made his pride 
was a poverty of the spirit, that poverty of which 
Junaid al Baghdadi, perhaps the greatest name in 
early Sufism, said that it was a sea of affliction, but 
of an affliction that was all glory ; which yahyabin 
Muaz al Razi defined as ‘a preparedness to dispense 
with everything but God, its mark being the denial 
of all material means’.”* 


And in the same strain of thought, Moulana Rumi, 
one of the greatest of the expounders of Sufism in the 
thirteenth century A.D., said, ‘It is to be forgetful of 
this world, in response to, What is tasawwuf (Sufism) ?’ 

M. A. Ubicine says of ‘the origin of Sufism : 


“Perhaps if we wish to trace it to its origin, we 
must go back even to the most remote theocracies 
of Egypt and India, through the secret schools of 
the Pythagoreans and the WNeo-Platonism of 
Alexandria. It is easy to convince oneself, if atten- 
tion be paid, that under the confusion of fantastical 
names, times and often of doctrines, the Greek trace 





1. A. J. Arberry, Introduction to the Study of Sufism. 
2. M. A. Ubicine, Letters on Turkey. 


*” 


does not cease to be visible in the Arabian Philo- : 


sophy alongside of Indian impression.” 
M. Garcin de Tassy says : 

“One Islam’ writer (referring to Jami in his 
Nafahat-ul-Uns) says that the first person who took 
the name of Sufi, was Abu Hashim (son of Al 
Jubbai, died in 3038 A.H.) of Kufa in the latter part 
of the eighth century A.D., whilst another declares 
that the seeds of Sufism were sown in the time of 
Adam, germed in that of Noah, budded in that of 
Abraham and the fruit commenced to be developed 
in that of Moses. They reached their maturity in 
that of Christ; and in that of Muhammad pro- 
duced pure wine. Those of its sectarians who loved 
this wine have so drunk of it as to lose all know- 
ledge of themselves and to exclaim ‘Praise be to 
me! Is there any greater than me. Or rather ‘T am 
the Truth ! There is no other God than me’. 


In short, the origin of Sufism has been related 
with the various religions of the world, and the 
philosophies that are 
the different scholars in oriental studies; and it is 
really very interesting to find in it, as in every religion, 
the universality of nature, and it must be so, for the 
people of different lands professing the different 


religions and their philosophies are come out of one 


species of mankind and their creator is the one Eternal 
God ; the difference, we find, is only for the reason Of 
its outward environments, but the thing of Sufism, 
rather Mysticism, and religion, is connected with the 
inward environments of the heart, and there it ig one, 
as the mystics say, “Every prophet and every saint 
has a way, but it leads to God ; all the ways are really 
one.” And “The religion of love is 
religions ; for lovers, ‘the only religion and creed is 
God. ” (quoted from the Masnavi of Maulana Rumi). 

Any one who is interested in the, origin of Sufism 
may study for himsalf Arberry’s Introduction to the 
Study cf Sufism in detail. 

We find that all the Sufis professed the religion of 
Islam, and’ their philosophy is based on the ‘doctrines 
of the Quran, which they have interpreted in their 
esoteric ways. And as Macdonald says: 


“As to recognizing, using; and enjoying this 
world, Islam is a most practical religion, but on its 
doctrine of salvation it is absolutely and entirely 
other-worldly.”* 


Now let us see how far the religion of the Quran, — 





inter-connected with them, by “3 


é 


apart from all w « 


namely Islam, is connected with Sufism. J. C. Archer.** 


Says : 
“After all Islam is essentially the lengthened 


shadow of one man. Muhammad founded it, and his 
spirit dominates it still. He is the fountain-head of 


all the main Islamic-currents which have grooved | 


and moistened the soul of many lands. His word 





sane 


3. In his Preface to the translation of Muntig-ut-tair of Alter. 


4, Macdonald, Religious Attitude and Life in Islam, 


t 


SUFISM 


and his life are a court of perpetual appeal on the 
part of his followers throughout the earth, 

“In any proper historical survey of Islam, the 
mystical current is seen to loom large. Its source, 
however, has not plainly appeared in the view. 
Greek and Persian and the Buddhist waters have 
joined the stream and swelled it, but it arose first 
of all out of the deserts of Arabia, not mirage but 
a bubbling spring, a Mohammadan origin, the 
experience of the Prophet himself. : 

“There is good reason for some revision of the 
characteristic estimate of Muhammad. Great man 
that he was, the full story of his life and work is not 
yet told. The outer facts are very generally—and 
one may say, very fairly accurately—known, Our 
knowledge of the inner states, however, leaves much 
to be desired. A proper appreciation of these aspects 
of Muhammad’s life gives us a more adequate view 
of him and of his religion. He has stood somewhat 
obscure behind the array of institutions which trace 
their rise-from him, the system of Faith seeming of 
so much greater significance than the founder him- 
salf. The very magnitude of Muslim expansion has 
overshadowed the simple lines of the Prophet’s own 
person. Yet the stream may not ignore the spring 
which feeds it. However many tributaries it may 
gather to itself as it flows, it must regard for ever 
the effective supply which gave it initial body and 
direction. 

“Tt is clear that Muhammad strove for religious 
effects that he employed methods fruitful of revela- 
tion.”® 

As R. L. Swain in his What and Where 1s God says 
that any normal person may achieve religious insight 
if he goes about in the right way, and as Prof. Pratt 
says in his Relégious Consciousness, that all religious 
people have at least a touch of mysticism, we ‘an 
conclusively say that Muhammad also must have the 
mystical tendency which he observed in his own way. 

Again, Archer in his Muhammads Practice of 
Mystical, says : 

“Urwa-ibn-azzubair reports on the authority of 
‘Ayesha’ that the Prophet’s retirement and seclusion 
in the cave in the Mount Hira was for the practice 
of tehannus or the night vigils for stated periods. 
The presence of God which he sought cannot be 
gained nor held without practice. This Muhammad 
realized for himself and for his people—it is after 
all out of his own experience that provision is made 
for his people that they may have and keep the seNse 
of Allah. The rites, which Muhammad practised, 
were all, at first, privately observed ; even for some 
years, after they had been prescribed for the first 
members of the slender Moslem community, 10 
public display of them was made. They were simple 
although strenuous rites. In time they were 
elaborated and used publicly ; ‘became the ‘pillars,’ 
in fact, of the new faith. 

“As we would expect, Muhammad puts a great 
deal of emphasis upon the practice of prayer. He 
does not give many details with regard to the 
methods used, but the few which he does give are 
very significant. The few are enough.” 


D. ’Ohsson, an oriental scholar, writes about the 
beginning of mysticism in Islam, thus : 


« 





5 J. C. Archer, Mystical Elements in Mohammed, 
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“In the first year of thé Hijra forty-five citizens 
of Mecca joined themselves to as many others of 
Medina. They took an oath of fidelity to the 
doctrines of their Prophet, and formed a sect of 
‘fraternity, the object of which was to establish 
among themselves a community of. property and to 
perform every day certain religious practices in a 
spirit of penitence and mortification. To distinguish 
themselves from other Mubammadans, they took 
the name of Sufis. This name, which later was 
attributed to the most zealous partizans of Islam, 1S 
the same still in use to indicate any Mussalman who 
retires from the world to study to lead a life of 
‘pious contemplation and to follow the most painful 
exercises of an exaggerated devotion. . . . Following 
their example, Abu Bakr and A‘i established even 
during the life-time of the Prophet, and under his 
own eyes, congregations over which each presided 
with peculiar exercises -established by them sepa- 
rately, and a vow taken by each.of the voluntary 
disciptes forming them. On his decease Abu Bakr 
made over his office of president to one Salman 
Farsi, and Ali to Hasan Basri, and each of these 
charges was consecrated under the title Khalifa or 
successor. The two first successors followed the 
example of the Caliphs, and transmitted it to their 
successors, and these in twin to others, the most 
aged and venerable of their fraternity.” 


John P. Brown in his Darvishes says that it was 10 
the second century of the Hijra, near 129, (correspond- 
ing to 746 A.D.) that a Sufi reputed for ‘his virtue 


“and knowledge, Sheikh Liwan founded the first reli- 


gious order, to which he gave his name. This innovation 
met with great opposition on the part of the legislators 
and the truly orthodox of Islam, who recalled the 
formal declaration of Muhammad, ‘No monkery i2 
Islam.’ Though this sentence, because in some sort 
proverbial, was received at the same time as an article 
of faith by all Mussalmans, the inclination of the 
Arabs for a solitary and contemplative life carried it 
against orthodoxy. Other orders were soon founded in 
imitation of the first. The number grew rapidly from 
the second to the seventh century, and also in sub- 
sequent epochs. 

The Sufis interpret the tradition “No monkery m 
Islam’ in the sense that no extreme rigour shou'd be 
made in their solitary, orderly life. And in the following 
lines we shall find how Moulana Rumi, founder of the 
Moulavi order in the thirteenth century A.D. inter- 
prets it: 


’ Tear not thy plumage off, it cannot be replaced ; 


Disfigure not thy face in Wantonness, O fair one, 
That face which is bright as the forenoon Sun, 
To disfigure it were a grievous sin. 

x * * 


Rend not thy plumsge off but avert thy heart from it, 
For histility between them is the law of this holy war. 
Were there no hostility, that war would be impossible ; 
Hadst thou no lust, obedience to the law could not be. 
Ah ! make not thyself an eunuch, become not a monk ; 
Because chastity’ is mortgaged to lust. . 


Without lust denial of lust is impossible ; . 
No man can display bravery against the dead® 
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_ The Sufis declare there are four stages of life , in 
" the Sufi path which leads us to God. The first is the 
Shariyat or the established or holy law which is to be 
observed by every one and is useful in regulating the 
lives and restraining the common mass who will other- 
wise never be able to grasp the hidden treasures of 
mystery that underlie their manhood. These are the 
established rites, customs and precepts of Islam.- And 
when they will follow these established riles, they 
will reach that height:of Divine contemplation where 
they will not be misled by that very liberty of faith 
which enlighten and delight those of superior intellect 
and more fervent devotion. 

The second is the Tariqat, the path, rather the 
mystical path. Here the disciple or murid is initiated, 
and begins to obey his spiritual guide who knows every 
defect and merit of his disciple, and instructs him 
accordingly. The disciple atso, as he now understands 
to some extent the hidden treasures of Divine mystery, 
obeys him ungrudgingly without caring for any other 


thing of the world ‘as a shadow obeys the branch of the. 


Tree,’ This gradually leads him to the stage of marifat 
or knowledge. 

The third.is the stage of Marifat or knowledge 
where the murid or disciple has understood the super~ 
natural knowledge of God. In a sense he has grasped 
the Divine mysteries of God and has become an 
inspired one. And in the fourth or last stage which is 
called the stage of the Haqiqat, or that of the Truth, 
the disciple is supposed to have arrived at a position 
where he is completely united with God, the Truth. 

These third and the fourth stages may also be 
galled the states of hal and maqam, the ecstatic state 
and the state of constancy (with God). These are the 
states, the real idea of which cannot be described 
without ‘what is common to our material. and gross 
ideas. Moulana Rumi.says of the state of ecstasy in 
his own fashion : Ibrahim bin Adham being asked with 
derision by one of his disciples, as to what marvellous 
gift he brought back from the garden of delights out 
of which he had come, replied : “I intended on arriv- 
ing at this rose-bush (the sight of God) to fill the skirt 
of my robe with roses so as to offer them as a present 
to my brethren ; but when I was there the odour of 
the rose-bush so ‘intoxicated my senses that the border 
of my robe escaped from my hands.’” 

In short, the reality of these states cannot be 
uttered with the tongue; they are to be realized. In 
another place, the ecstatic state has been compared to 


the face of the bride which has been unvei'ed to the- 


bridegroom for the first time and the magam state is 
the state of constancy with the bride whose veil 
removed from her face and in this unveiling of the 
pride there is always a tranquillity of mind in the 
bridegroom. The hal is the first vision of God; and . 
magam is that continued state of mind when the Sufi 
feels the constant companionship of God, his Beloved. 

Florence Lederer in his introduction to Shabistari’s 
The Secret Rose Garden (Gulshan-i-Raz), says: 


“The journey to the Beloved has only two 
steps : Dying to self and uniting with the Truth 
(Fana and Wajd, or hal). When man’s lower self is 
dead, the real self remains and is above the domain 
of the law. On being born into this world man is 
possesséd by evil passions, and if he gives way to 
them his soul is lost. But in each soul there is an 
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instinct for God and a longing for holiness, If mat 
will foster this instinet and develop this longing, @ 


» Divine light will shine on him, and he repenting, © 


turns and journeys towards God ; casting away self, 
he will meet and be united with the Truth in spirit. 
This is the state of the saints. But the man must 
not rest in this Divine union. He must return to 
this world of unreality, and.in the downward journey 
must keep the ordinary laws and creeds of men.” 
This last stage is that. of maqam where' though 
obeying the outward formalities of religion at, heart, 
he is always absorbed in the contemplation of God. 


“The Sufi system,” as Browne says, “starts from 
the conception that not only True Being, but Beauty 
-and Goodness, belong exclusively to God, though 
they are manifested in a thousand mirrors in the 
phenomenal world. ‘God was, says one of their 
favourite aphorisms, ‘and there was naught beside 
Him’; and to which are sometimes added the words 
‘and it is now even as’ it was then ; God, in short, 


- is Pure Being and what is ‘other than God’ only’ 


exists in so far as His Being is infused in it, or 
mirrored in it. He is also Pure Good and Absolute 
Beauty ; whence He is often called by the mystics 
in their “pseudo-erotic poems, ‘the Real Beloved, ‘the 
Kternal Darling’ and the like. 

“Their doctrine of Divine Unity ig God alone 
really exists ; there is nothing but God, not merely 
that ‘there is no God but God, which is generally 
the Muhammadan profession of faith. The world of 
phenomenon and of the senses is a mere mirage—a 
reflection of Being on Not Being, manifesting the 
attributes of Being as the reflection manifests its 
original, but not really participating in its mature. 
It is like that of sun (which typifies Being) reflected 
ina pool of water (Not Being). The reflection of the 
sun is entirely ‘contingent’; it may be blotted out 
instantly by a passing cloud or marred by sudden 
gust of wind; it is entirely dependent on the sun, 
while the sun is absolutely independent of it; yet, 
.While it lasts, it more or less faithfully reveals the 
Nature and Attributes of unchanging Prototype.” 
The creation, then, is only contingent and the 


nature of good and evil has no essence at all, like the © 
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different waves of the sea. As Moulana ‘Rumi says In - 


his Masnavi : “Both (good and evil) dash against each 
other from beneath and top, waves on waves, like the 
water of the ocean; the appearance of opposition 
arising from the narrow body (of the waves) is due to 
the intermingling of the lives (of waves) at peace and 
in war. The waves of peace dash against each other 
and root up hatred and jealousy from the breasts. The 
waves of war, in another form, turn the loves. (or the 
good qualities of men) upside down.” The real nature 
‘of good and evil is known only to the Perfect who sees 
that good and evil are like the two sides of the 


_ different waves of the ocean. Those who have realized 
the essence of God find that this world of good and | 
It is only in the conflicts of~ 


evil has no basis at all. 
our nature we find ‘someone to be good and some one 
to be bad. Rumi says, “Since colourness became the 
captive of colour, a Moses came into a conflict with 
Moses ; when you attain to that colourlessness which 
you originally had, Moses and Pharoah are at peace 
(with another).” 

I think the whole system of Sufism has been best 
summarised by Sir William Jones in his Sizth Discourse 
on the Persians : 


¥ 
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“The fundamental tenets of the Sufis are that - 


nothing éxists absolutely but God ; that the human 
soul is an emanation from His essence, and though 
divided for a time from its heavenly source will be 
finally re-united with it ; that the highest possible 
happiness will arise from its re-union, and ‘that the 
chief good of mankind in this transitory world 
consists in as perfect an union with the Eternal 
spirit as the incumbrances of mortal frame will 
allow ; that for this purpose they should break all 
connection or laallug, as they call it, with extrinsic 


objects, and pass through life without attachments, | 


ag a swimmer in the ocean strikes freely without the 
impediment of clothes ; that they should be straight. 
and free as the Cypress, whose fruit is hardly 
perceptible and not sink under a load like fruit-trees 
attached to a trellis; that, if mere earthly charms 
have power to influence the soul, the idea of 
celestial beauty must overwhelm it in ecstatic 
delight ; that for want of apt words to express the 
divine perfections and the ardour of devotion, we 
must borrow such expressions as approach the 
nearest to our ideas, and ‘speak of beauty and love 
in a transcendent and mystical sense ; that like a 
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reed torn from its native brook, like wax separated 
from its delicious honey, .the soul of man bewails 
its disunion with melancholy music, and sheds 
burning tears like the lighted taper, waiting passion- 
ately for the moment.of its extinction, as a dis- 
engagement from earthly trammels, and the means 
of returning to its only Beloved.” 

_And this mysticism has been aptly defined by Miss 

Underhill who says : 


“Broadly speaking, I understand it to be an 
expression of the innate tendency of the human 
spirit towards complete harmony with the transcen- 
dental order, whatever be the theological formula 
“ander which that order is understood, This tendency, 
in great mystics, generally captures the whole field 
of consciousness ; it dominates their life, and in the 
experience called ‘mystic union,’ attaing its end ; 

. . the desire to attain it and the movement 
towards it—so long as this is a genuine life-process 
and not an intellectual speculation—is the proper 
subject of mysticism.’” 


rs org mma atacnrnens op, Sa“ eerainatsinern 


8 Evelyn Underhill, 
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Mysticism. 





' Story of a Rendezvous That Changed the Course of the World War II 


By Dr. GYAN P. SRIVASTAVA, v.c.u. (Eton), c.carow. 


f’s an old tale now. Vet how different the world would 
have looked if those four gallant souls had not staked 
their lives on that great adventure. 

The lights in the East and the West, one by one 
were swiftly going out. The Japanese, with the fall of 
Burma, had reached the climacteric of their conquistador 
era. Russians were fighting with their back to the walls. 
Fearful darkness was filtering on in Egypt—booming 
guns around El Alamein were heard in Alexandria. 

If once the pressure on the Soviet Alhes could be 
relaxed | The prospect of dislodging the Germans from 
the bases on the Atlantic scattered right from Narvik 
in Norway down to the southernmost tip of France 
on the Spanish borders was certainly not a good one. 
Nor it was anything better on the North African Front, 

Tn Africa it was a battle of initiative, _ whoever 
took it will sweep across the deserts Jor a time until 
the opposition gathers up strength to roll it back te 
the original position. 

“Gyani, can we afford this game of swings any- 
more | thought General Eisenhower loudly on the 
end of the wire. 
saa a Haut a second front in Africa itself ? A 
‘surprise landing at Algiers and a smash into German 
lines from the west when they are being pushed by 
General Montgomery from the east. Mr, Bob Murphy, 
the American Counsul in North Africa, should be of 
some help to us.” 

_. , A war department cablegram marked ‘most 
secret? was lying in the London Headquarters of Gene- 
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ral Dwight Eisenhower. It put up to the General the 
gravest decision of his career. In essence, it said this: 
A group of Frengh officers in Algeria suggest that five 
officers from General HEisenhower’s staff come secretly 
and at once to @ rendezvous near Algiers with 
information as to what the United Nations will do to 
liberate them from virtual Axis capitulation, 

The General reflected. “On ‘D-day’ ,at ‘H-hour’ 


(Nov. 8, 1942, at 1-00 a.m.) American and British 


-troops would make amphibious landings in A. Africa.” 


The decision made, the Deputy Commander Major 
General Mark Wayne Clark departed to handpick the 
four men to go with him: Captain Jerauld Wright, 
United States Navy, a crack shot; Colonel] Julius 
Holmes, who knew French and knew Algeria; Col. 
Arch Hamblen, an expert on shipping problems; and 
Brigadier General Lyman Lemnitzer of G-3, the 
operations branch. 

Fach was instructed : “Leave your office as if you 
would be away no more than an hour. Take what a 
musette bag will carry. No papers of any kind. We 
leave tonight.” At 7-30 am., October 18, two big 
planes roared into the air. The historic mission had 
started. 

Meantime, coded cables had flashed orders to 
Capiain D, E. Fawkes at a British naval base to pro- 
vide a sub and your so-called kayaks—small boats 
made of wood and canvas which would be used to 
put the passengers ashore. The commandos contributed 
the services of three officers who were expert in this 
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kind of business: Captains G. B. (Jumbo) Courtney. To hide the boats, the wet shivering men hauled. 
and R. P. Livingston, and Lieutenant J. P. Foote. — them up to the farmhouse and piled them in the: 
Late in the afternoon the Clark party arrived at kitchen, Then they shucked off their clothes, spread the 
the base. Fawkes listened attentively as the scheme mout to dry, and after a slight meal dozed until the 
was outlined. Then he ‘said b‘untly: “It’s very French party arrived at 7 o’clock and’ the conference 
oa “an pi trouble there. Degan. . 
brie eee ener PUL OU a Ore, ne ees ap you The information obtained was priceless. It included 
cant launch them, can’t get away.” - _ the tonnage capacity of the ports of Casablanca, Algiers, 
Clark nodded. This was a risk he had already Oran, Tunis ; the French navy’s plans for preventing. 
considered and accepted. ~ a landing ; a list of: the ‘places where French army ; 
The moon was rising as‘ the five Americans and resistance would be. tough, and where it would be only ie 
the three British commandos, led by the submarine’s token. Special information on airport runaways later 
Commander Lt. N. L. A. Jewell, boarded a little proved to be of inestimatable value. i 
750-ton undersea craft. With them they took: blue -_ The sun climbed the sky and started down, and, 
flashlights—which would not throw ‘beams observable still the men talked, and figured, and marked the 
from the side—to signal in the morse code after they Maps. ran: j 
landed ; and a small portable ‘walky-talky’ wireless set But General Clark’s luck was running out at last. 
which they could use to communicate with the sub- Jerry Wright heard a sound that-brought him quickly 
marine, secure in the- knowledge that the Germans out of the house, ‘Phe wind was whistling round’ the 
could not pick up what was said. The Diesels rumbled house’s red-tiled roof. Waves as tall as a man were 
and the sub got underway. . . Yoaring against the shore. Wright knew that no’ kayak 
At 4am. of the second night they sighted the could ever be launched in that foaming tumult. He 
rendezvous signal light on the African shore. But it was went gloomily back inside, . 
too close to dawn to risk a landing. They submerged: Meanwhile, two Arab servants, who had that morning. 
again to wait for evening. been dismissed by the owner of the farm-house for 
For 15 hours the tiny submarine remained be.OW safety’s sake, had gone to a nearby. town and visited. 
the surface. The air became so.foul, a struck match the Commissioner of Police. They reported that: they 
would not ignite. The men found themselves gasping, had seen strange men carry big bundles-(the boats) te 
gulping. Their heads pounded ; the slightest exertion the farmhouse.’ The place had once been a smuggler’s 
brought utter fatigue but night fell at last and the hide out; perhaps it was being used thus again. Bo, 
submarine surfaced. The men climbed to the conning presently a police car was humming along the highway-™: 
tower, the night air clearing their heads, and waited toward the rendezvous. . . | 
for the signal light to gleam again. The light came o2. In the néxt room, the telephone jangled. The con-- 
The crew got the kayaks through the torpedo hatch ferees jerked erect, looked at each other. The house— 
and launched them. Keeping close together, the party owner answered the call, and a moment later came 
headed for shore through a chop that drenched them rushing into the conference room, his eyes wide with. 
with chill spray. Some 500 yards from the beach they fright. Tr 
stopped. Suppose Vichy-controlled police had been “The Police | They’ll be here in five minutes !” 
warned and were lurking in the bushes ashore? Were =: Most of the French officers—the top ones—hurried’ 
they about to walk into a trap ? Somebody had to € gut. To be discovered here in these circumstances meant. 
first and make sure of the ground. - being shot for treason. Motors roared, gears clashed, 
Julius Holmes spoke French the best and knew ong they were gone. 
some of the people ashore, so he and commando Cap- - — GJark’s men hastily stuffed maps and papers inside~c . 
tain Livingston headed im. If all was clear, the others their under-shirts, They were trapped between the 
would follow. Ten minutes later Holmes boat grated Vichy police arid the stormy sea. And now the police 
on the gravel beach. Carbines ready, the two men 0b oa. roared up, its lights gleaming against the white walls. 
out and moved cautiously along the beach, of the farmhouse. Where could they hide? Clark was 
Suddenly they heard someone moving in the bush. 4) foy ‘taking literally to the woods, Murphy objected ,; 


They whirled, guns levelled. _. if the police got suspicious and made a search, the’ 
A yoice said in English, “Who’s there ?” Americans were bound to be discovered. 
“Who're you?” countered Holmes. “Thene’s an empty wine cellar,” said Murphy. Your 
“Pm Ridgeway Knight.” . go down there. I'll get rid of the police.” 
Ridgeway Knight was an American Vice-Consul Clark didn’t like it : a cellar seemed like » rat-trap~ - 


nt he . the ~~fo room to manoeuvre. But there was now no time: 
a een aken part in the arrangements for “for anything else. They could hear the gendarmes piling: 
ene ' ne geese ~out of their car. Gripping carbines and tommy guns, 
: I ee Julius Holmes. Where's: Bob Murphy ? , the eight officers filed down into the wine cellar.. 
‘He'll be along in a minute. Bvery thing 1s okay. Murphy pulled the doors down flat, put boxes over:ies 
Holmes -turned to Livingston. “Make the signal.” them ,then turned to meet the police. aad 
Livingston blinked his blue flashlight seaward. The - He, had one stratagem that, might work. The con-- 
_signals were, “K” for “kerrect” if all was well; ference table,was littered with half-empty wine bottles: 
“FH for foney if there was trouble. He made the “K” and cigarette stubs. Two French lieutenants in civilian 
signal in Moise, and presently the other kayaks came clothes took their lives in their hands to pretend e. 
out of the night and the other six men stepped ashore:’ drunken party with Murphy and Knight. They begam 
Then the signal, “All’s well,” was made to the sub- singing snatches of drinking songs, laughing and talking: 
marine, and its Diesel drone died away as it stood loudly. That was the scene the Commissioner of Policer 
offshore. . walked in upon a moment later. 
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Bob Murphy argued with the Commissioner, he and The police returned at -11 that night. The group of 
a few friends were having a little party. Since when the woods, guns ready, hid tightly. Murphy greeted the 
‘that was a crime ? What would Monsieur le Commis- police again, smiling his charming smile, talking rapidly 
‘sire think if the American Police invaded the privacy ard smoothly, In the end the police did not search the 
of Trench ¢itizens in New York. woods. They were not satisfied ; they said they would 
Down in the cellar the tense silence was broken by xcturn in the morning ; bué for the moment they were 
choking gas, Jumbo Courtney was trying to suppress a staved off. 
fit of coughing. The strangling sound seemed to his By 4 am., the ‘wind seemed to have lessened 
companions loud enough to be heard in Algiers. Jumbo somewhat, though the seas were still mountainous. 
“.struggled desperately. “We'll try it again,” said Clark. His wireless to the 
“By George !” he gasped. “I’m afraid Tl choke.” submarine this time was imperative, “Stand in as close 
“Tm afraid you won't!” said Clark, grimly, “But as you possibly can’ : 
_ here, chew this gum,” ; Jumbo, Knight and the two French lieutenants 
Jumbo fumb!ed for the gum, chewed desperately. steadied the first kayak. Clark and Wright climbed in. 
The spasm passed. Silence settled. on the cellar. The Cautiously the four walked the frail craft out into the 


men could hear their own hearts thudding. pounding surf until Wright saw a comparatively smooth 
Above, Murphy was still- arguing vociferously. stretch. “Now !” he yelled. 

Snatches of drunken song came from the gallant Frenzh The four men heaved the boat forward, Clark and 

heutenants. A minute took a century to pass. Wright paddled with all their strength. The light kayak 


And “then the voices upstairs changed tone. The climbed the side of an on-coming wave, hung for an 
‘Cemmissioner of Police was not so brusque: Holmes end'ess space almost perpendicular—then suddenly went 


heaved a sigh. “Bob’s got him,” he whispered. over the hooked crest and cleared the surf. 
The Commissioner had decided there was’ no Meanwhile, the others were trying to float their 
smuggling going on. boats. General Lemnitzer and Lt. Foote used the same 


Nonetheless, he said, he’d have to report to his foursman system of launching; but their kayak cap- 
superior. And, yes, without a doubt his superior would: sized almost at once. Men .and boat Were hauled ashore, 


return to look into the matter further. They tried again, and this time, miraculously, got 
Just then Jumbo started to have another spasm of clear.. 
re coughing. : Holmes and Livingston got off without accident, 


“Chew that gum; Clark sea tensely. but Arch Hamblen and Jumbo Courtney overturned on ° 

“I am, sir, but all’the sweetness has gone out of their first attempt. They were the last to reach the sub- 
at.” ° marine, and just as they did so a gigantic wave caught 

“I don’t wonder,” whispered Clark. “I chewed it their kayak, lifted it high and swept it down upon the 
an hour myself before I gave it to you.” sub. Crew members’ snatched the men clear, held them 

This was considered very funny—but much later. while the water poured in a torrent off the sub-marine’s 

At Jast, however, the footsteps faded away, and back. The wave nn the kayak in two and sweptsit > | 
they heard the police car leave. Clark and his party ®W8%. — . 
ve aa cee to get to the submarine, as soon as” The danger was instantly apparent. A broken boat 


possible. But the surf still pounded on the beach. Jerry sai ie be ee alone ee eee 
Wright said, “I’d hate to have to launch a whaleboat 22¢ contained le ters, unllorms and a musette bag hola- 
: 3 : ing the gold—wou'd be a complete betrayal of the 
in that sea, See ; 
Americans’ presence. They flashed Murphy a warning 
Yet the mission was now a success—if they could to clear the beach of all debris. 
only get away with the info:mation. The sub turned her bow north at a painful four 
Clark said : “We'll try it.” _ knots—heér top speed submerged. Clark, anxious to get 
A wireless message was sent to the submarine: his information to London as soon as possible, decided 
“Stand in as close as possible. “We are in trouble and to risk breaking radio silence. He sent a message t0 


| 
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will embark immediately.” the nearest British base, giving the sub’s course, speed 
They carricd the kayaks down to the windswept and position, and asking that a plane be.sent out. 
beach. It took a bold man even to consider going into At 3-20 p.m., a Catalina flying-boat droned low 


that roaring sea with a fragile craft hardly bigger than overhead. An hour and a half Jater Clark and his men 
a child’s toy~boat. Clark stripped to his under-clothes Jandcd at the base and flashed the news of the great 
and carrying his outer garments, walked out into the suecess. Then they boarded planes for England. The ' 
“breakers with Livingston. They managed to get into plane carrying Clark ran into’ every kind of difficulty, | 
the heaving little boat, and drove their paddles deep. as though Fate at the Jast moment was reluctant to see . 
‘Then a huge wall of water broke over them, the kayak him through. For hours they were completely lost in 
‘up-ended, and Clark and Livingston vanished, into & fog. The plane iced up so badly that at one time it 
\ white fury of foam, staggered along, barley aloft. The Ceneral calls this 
A moment later, battered, turned end over end by flight “the biggest thrill of the trip.” 
the undertow, they came rolling along the beach, full Jn England, where the other plane had arrived 
of sand, salt water and artistic profanity. right on the nose, there was consternation. But Clark’s 
They could not launch that night. Returning to the plane finally nosed down through the soup. You could 
cellar was not safe. So they hid themselves and the have bought all that remained of her gasoline for @ | 
“kayaks among: the palms. . quarter-rupee bit. | 
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none the less—to Sanskrit Lyrics. 


SOME SANSKRIT LYRICAL POEMS OF BENGAL 


By Pror. J. B. CHAUDHURI, Si (Lond.), F.R.As. (Lond.), B.Es., 
Presidency. College and Calcutta University 


- 


Banca has made very substantia] contribution +o 
almost all branches of Sanskrit Literature and 
Jayadeva’s Gita- 
Govinda and Govardhana’s Arya-Sapta-sati, composed 
during the rule of Lakshmana Sena, are two of the best 


lyrical works in the whole range of Sanskrit Literature, 


The Sadukti-Karnamrita of ’Sridhara contains a “large 
number of lyrical stanzas composed by many poets of 
the court of Lakshmaha Sena and their predecessors 
most of whom flourished in Bengal. Thus, the contri- 
butions of Satananda, Gaudabhinanda, Umapatidhara, 
Dhoyika, ete., are unique and it cannot be denied that 
this anthology is the best of all our Sanskrit antho- 
logies. Post-Chaitanya contributions of Bengal to Sans- 
_ xuit lyrical literature.are extensive and rank very high 
“in the whole range of Sanskrit lyrical literature. Within 
the short space at disposal, I shall deal with only a 
few Duta-Kavyas or Messenger-Poems of Bengal; com- 
posed after the model of the Meghaduta of Kalidas. 
These works are indeed very beautiful and important 
and Bengal can undoubtedly be very proud of them. 
Chronologically, the Pavanaduta comes after Meghaduta 
if the Jaina Duta-Kavyas are not taken into considera- 
tion. Of the Dutakavyas contributed by Bengal, 
(1) the Pavanaduta of Dhoyi, (2) the Manoduta of 
-Visnudas, (3) the Hamsaduta of Rupa Gosvamin, 
(4) the Bhramaraduta.*of Rudra Vachaspati, (5) the 
Padankaduta of Krishnanath Sarvabhauma deserve 
special mention. Brief accounts of these works and of 
their authors are given below : 
; (1) “PavANADUTA” oF Dxori 
- This work is, like its model Meghaduta, very’ rich 

in the description of both the external love of nature 
for man and the love of man for nature—as well .as of 
human love and the geography of India during ‘the 
twelfth century A.D. The work is based on a supposed 
invasion of the South by King Lakshmana Sena as far 
ag Malayas. There he is said to fall in love with one 
Kuvalayavati, who at the advent of the spring is over- 
powered with the sentiment of love and sends the 
north-eastern wind to Bengal as Messenger. The wind 
is entreated to traverse from Kankanagara to the 
Malaya hills, Uragdpura (capital of Pandyas), Adam’s 
Bridge, Conjeeveram, Kaveri, Malyavat,. Panchapsar 
Lake, Kalinganagari in the Andhra country, the 
Narmada, Yayatinagari, Suhma, the town of Shiva, 
Triveni and then Viyayapura, capital of Lakshmana 
Sena. 

Many of the verses attributed to Dhoyika or Dhoyi 
are not traced in the Padanaduta and certainly, such a 
great poet composed other works as well. The present 
work is important not only for giving-us graphic des- 
criptions of the important places of India in the 
twelfth century A.D., but also for bringing in 
Lakshmana Sena, a historical person within the range 
of Duta-kavya Literature, a wnique thing in itself. 
Further, it throws some light upon the invasions of 
Lakshmana Sena. Some inscriptions and references 
reveal that King Lakshmana Sena had a full sway over 
an. extensive area—as far as Benares, Kamrupa and 
Kalinga. One would only wish that further light is 
thrown on this interesting subject in near future. 

(2) Tue “Manopura” or Visnupas 
Time soon came when the immortal pattern of 


‘our Chaitanya Mahaprabhu. Visnudas made ¢ 


Kalidas (who got the idea certainly from the Hanumat- 


Sandesa sent by Ramachandra to Sita) was adopted by 
devotees as a means of giving vent to their religious. 
fervour and the equation turned out to be as follows : 
Yaksha—Supreme Soul. 
' Yakshini—The Devotee. : 
Cloud—-Mind, Devotion, ete. 
In other words, the Duta-kavya Literature 


discussions. Thus the Hamsaduta of Venkatanath 


‘Vedantacharya is nothing but a Vedantic work out. 
and out and the Manoduta of Visnudasa of Bengal. 


under discussion is nothing but a work ‘on Vaisnava 


theology. It was composed in the fifteenth century A.D.,. 


and the author is supposed to be a maternal unele of 
r present 
of this work to Gopinatha Tcivieanthesharene. author: 
of the Krisnarjuniya Mahakavya. One Rama of 
Visnudas’s family also composed another Manoduta, @ 
critical edition of which will soon be published in the: 
January issue of the Prachyavani. 

In this poem a Vaisnava devotee sends Mind as a 
messenger to the Supreme Deity. The sorrows and 
miseries of mitindane existence are dwélt upon and 
supplications are made to the Almighty for final 
rescue, Gokula, Yamuna and Vrindavan—the favourite 
haunts of Sree Krishna—are described in ceremonial 
details. The qualities to be developed by the Mind are 
also beautifully described. 

(3) Tus “Hamsapura” or Rupa GosvAMIN —. 

Rupa was a direct disciple of Sri Chaitanya .and 
one of the six law-givers of the sect. Rupa, his brother 
Sanatana and nephew Jiva are the most active 
literary figures in the whole history of Bengal Vaisnav- 
ism. He has to his credit twelve works. . 

In the Hamsaduta, Lalita, friend of Radha, sends 
& swan as méssenger on behalf of them all, particularly 
Radha, to Krishna who. has deserted them and gone 
to Muttra. The route described is Vrindayan to Muttra. 
The work is permeated with an effusion of devotion 
to, and love for, Krishna. The swan is entreated to 
report to Sree Krishna about the piteous condition of 
Radha whose peer cannot be traced anywhere in the 
world and who only blames ‘herself for all her suffer- 
ings and nobody else. Krishna must return iImme=- 
diately if he still cares for her life. 

(4) Tae “Brramarapura” or Rupra 
NYAYAPANCHANAN 

Rudra Nyayapanchanan w&s a scion-of the famous | 
family of Vasudeva Sarvabhauma. Rudra was the son ~ 
of Kasinath Vidyanivas and elder brother of Visvanath 
Tarkapanchanan, author of the Bhasa-pariccheda. 
Smarta-Bhattacharya Raghunandan also flourished im! 


was: 
employed for the purpose of philosophical and religious. 


fied. 


the same family. Rudra Panchanan has to his credit a | 


good number of poetical and philosophical works, the 
majority of which have not as yet seen the light of the 
day. 

In this work a bee is sent by Ramchandra to Sita 
in Ceylon from Mount Malyavat and -entreated to 
relate all the woeful pangs of separation undergone by’ 
him, This episode i is not mentioned in the Ramayana. 
~ The work is rich in the figures of speech and the 
metre Mandakranta, too, aptly employed. A logician of 
high order, Rudra Nyayapanchanan combined in him- 


kat 


INDIA’S STERLING BALANCES’ 


self the rare gifts of a poet of Bengal, he has rendered 
invaluable service to the cause of the propagation of 

Sanskritic Learning in his own time. 
(5) Tus “Papanxapura” or Krsna 

SARVABHAUMA 

This work was cdmposed in 1723 AD. at the 
instance of Raja Ramajivan. of Nadia. Some cow- 
herdess of Vrindavan, greatly suffering from the, pangs 
of separation from Krishna, sends his foot-print on 
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the bank of Jamuna as a messenger to him and the 


14t. 


route described is Vrindavaa to Muttra. The ‘metre em- | 


ployed is Mandakranta and the number of verses only 
46. In spite of the short extent of the work and its 
recent date, it may be considered as one of the most 
substantial contributions of the mighty Bengali brain 
to Sanskrit Literature and it is no wonder that the 


work enjoys immense popularity amongst the devotees- 


as well as the deity. 





' INDIA’S STERLING. BALANCES 


By SANTOSH KUMAR BRAHMA, 


‘Te question of Britain’s indebtedness to India 
continues to exercise the financial and commercial 
minds in India no less than in Britain. One of the 


outstanding questions of the day in the field of Anglo- 
Indian Finance™is the problem of the liquidation of 
India’s sterling balances. Besides the repayment of vir- 
tually the whole of India Government’s pre-war debt 
of 360 million sterling, India’s sterling assets have 
risen, since the outbreak of the present war, from 52 
to 3 500 million. The war has thus turned India from 
a debtor to a creditor country in relation to Britain. 
The original cause for the accumulation of India’s 
sterling assets is the Sterling Exchange standard which 
called for large overseas investment in sterling, But 
the immediate cause was’ the Indo-British Financial 
Agreement made in November, 1939, which laid down 
that India would bear the cost of troops raised in India 
and deemed necessary for India’s local- defence and 
the cost of equipping them with such resources as 
India herself provides ; that all heavy equipments of 
these ‘would be Jend-leased by U.S.A. or 
-free of charge by U.K.; and that Britain will-bear the 
cost of all Indian troops serving outside India including 
the Indian forces in Burma. 
Lord Keynes, in an article on' the Anglo-Ivdian 
Finances (in the Hconomist) put forward a vigorous 
plea for reopening the question of the sterling figure 


S of the Indian debt by a re-negotiation of the Financia] 


be done to prevent these sterling assets from going . 


Agreement. His first contention that the Financial 
Agreement is indirectly responsibles for aggravating 
inflation in India is hardly convineing. His second 
point that if the Financial Agreement is revised, it 
would not really increase the real burdén of the people 
of India, is misleading. His third contention that India 
would herself gain from a re-negotiation of the said 
Agreement sounds forbidding. Lord Keynes’ statement 
made on Britain’s Indian debt that “the bigger that 
claim, the smaller the chance of converting it from 
the present virtually blocked character into a multi- 
laterally convertible asset” seems like a veiled threat. 
The position seemed to be that unless something could 


on accumulating at the then current rate, the whole 
thing would have reduced itself to absurdity. As late 
as October, 1944, Sir John Anderson, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, made the significant statement in 
thé House of Commons that the sterling credits to 
the account of the Government of India involved no 
direct obligations on the part of the British Treasury. 
“Sterling balances held by overseas countries,” re- 
marked he, “though they represent a liability from the 
point of view of our national economy, are not a direct 
obligation of the Treasury; nor do balances them- 


provided” 


M.A, 


selves form part of the national debt in the technical 
sense of the term.” Lord Keynes’ “veiled threat” of 
blocking India’s sterling assets reinforced by Sir John 
Amderson’s hint at the possibility of repudiation raised 
fears in the Indian mind. The sad experience of the 
Indian Delegates at the Bretton Woods Conference 
where the question of India’s Sterling Balances was kept 
out of the purview of the International Monctary 
Fund has only confirmed that fear. The sterling debt 
may be written down by U.K. by applying the price- 
level corrective. What India wants is a fair and equit- 
able solution of the problem here and now as @ 
safeguard against the possible future price-inflation im 
the United Kingdom. 

It is an admitted fact that the sterling redemption 
is beyond the United Kingdom’s capacity. Had Britain 
paid India in gold or goods amd services, the situation 
would have been otherwise. But Britain’s stock of gold 
had long ago gone to U.S.A. We are now left with 
the problem of conversion, There is general agreement 
in India that these sterling balances should be utilised 
to strengthen India’s industrial apparatus to the fullest 
possib'e extent. For this purpose, India needs capital 
equipments. On the other hand, it will be politically 
expedient and morally justifiable on the part of U.K. 
to seek some compromise to meet India’s desire to 
spend outside the sterling bloc. But two things may 
be profitably remembered in this connection. In the 
first place, other countries besides India are in posses- 
sion of such sterling balances. Hence any question of 
the wholesale conversion of India’s sterling balamces, 
which is virtually blocked, is impossible, for it will 
seriously affect. the balance-of-payments position of 
U.K. In the second place, the whole world will run 
short of capital goods, more so England, which has 
stood the greatest strain of the present war. So, Indian 
opinion is desirous of using sterling balances as 2 
means of acquiring capital assets from U.S.A. Thi 
is only ‘possible if Britain has sufficient dollar reserves 
and if the easy inter-changeability of British sterling 
and United States dollar is guaranteed. The U. 8. 
Administration’s proposal for a Joan about five billion 
dollars to U.K. and the August Agreement between 
U.S.A. and U.K. to keep the dollar-sterling rate 
between 4 and 5 dollars to the £ will go a long way 
in removing the transfer of converting a part of the 
sterling balances into dollars on ‘a significant scale. 
Such a course will not destroy the hope of restoring 
the international trade system. It will also allay the 
fear on the part of the United Kingdom of India loot-- 
ing Britain and also the apprehension in Indian mind 
about Britain dumping on India. 
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, ness and bigotry of crusaders : 


POETRY BETWEEN THE WARS 


By Pror. RAJENDRA VERMA, maa. 


Witrrep Owen comes easy on the tongue when one 
speaks of War poetry ; and the universal appeal of 

“The truth untold — 

The pity of War, the pity of 

War distilled’,—W. OwrEn 
«comes handy to reveal the post-war attitude to poetry 
and wars. Humanity, the thinking and feeling section 
of the Homo Sapiens, tried to fuse in ils experiences 
the terrible pity which underlies all human slaughter ; 
“but the year 1939 destroyed this emotional pattern and 
the drums of Mars quickened again the primeval 
instincts, 

The world aneraed out of the devastating conflag- 
ration, its spirit exhausted and its mind maimed. The 
“poet, ‘the barometer of man’s sensibility, has just 
started giving utterances to the pain of bruises and 
‘wounds his spirit received during this war. 

If the generation after the 1914-18 war was a, dis- 
illusioned one, who saw the destructive potentialities 
of man, what could be said- about. the post-war 
‘generation. of today? For one thing, no single attitude 
has finally crystallized and it is, therefore, hazardous 
to make a generalization so soon. Moreover, World 
‘War IT was fought, in its sévond phase, with the fierce-\ 
the deadly combat 
between fascism and communism. The mental climate 


- was germane tO Epic poetry rather than the lyrical 





‘impulse of irony and tragic pity. Yet in this storm and 
stress the man of feeling did: not keep his lyre down ;- 
‘only the. notes are rather, vague and largely esoteric. 

It is interesting to note that Thomas Hardy was 2 
poet, who’ alone of all others, viewed war’s pity and 
irony ‘in the background of some unchanging standard. 
The dim and diffused philosophy which saw only ® 
‘blind volition in the depth of reality. took the poise 
-of a sublime scorn of wars. 

As early as 1908, the date of composition of ‘The 
Dynasts, Hardy had forebodings of the breakdown of 
-social morality during war. His description of war- 
“profiteers : 


“Warfare mere, | ’ 
Plied by the Managed for the. 
Managers ; 
To wit: by frenzied folks who 
Profit nought 
For- those who profit all.’ 
has a poignancy of appeal today? 


The real war poets, the Wilfred Owens afd Sas- 


-soons, were transplanting the Georgian plant on the - 


pessimistic soil. They had seen the futility of wars 
and a general sense of dissolution of things. Things 
fell apart for them and the centre could not hold, and 
in this background of the falling gods they looked 
upon 

“The hell where youth and laughter ‘go.’ 


But it was not all nihilism, no stubborn philosophy 
of denial and negation. Even in moments of ironic 
contemplation, these first generations of war-poets had 
-glimpses of the illusory hope: 


“We laughed, eae. that 
Better men would come, 

And greater wars ; when each 
Proud fightér brags 

He wars on Death for Pies 
Not men for flags.” 


When the last Great War “broke out, 
Brooke hailed it-as an ennobling experience. 
these war-poets with their streak of pessimism and 
all-enveloping disillusionment were in fact Rupert 
Brookes without his faith. Their hatred of war was Not 
sociological, nor grounded in a system of beliefs. 
Pacifism, the cult of the time, was indeed a safety- 


- Rupert 


valve ‘which the middle-class intellectuals had created _ 


for themselvés. 

Many were the currents and cross-currents in Eng- 
lish poetry sequel to the war-poetry. The nature poems 
and the poems of classical 
interpret the cultural heritage of England. But along- 
side these grew up a coterie of poets who - tried to 
interpret man’s feeling in terms of crisis in civilization. 
_ Among these the most notable were W. H. Auden, 
Stephen Spender, Cecil Day Lewis and Isherwocd. 
Their technique was a sharp break with the past and 
a daring use of images wrung from: myriad aspects of 
life. They were so to say, the mouthpiece of the new 
wave of life and hope, mostly through the gateway of 
‘Marxism. 


Now, . 


sadness all tried to re- ~- 


- teat 


One cannot easily overlook’ a domineering figure. . 


_It is T. 8. Eliot. A poet of vast potentialities, a hanb- 


inger of new technique he chose the road that leads 
back to ages stilled in the pages of history, to ideas 
that appeal not to a marching generation. Eliot deve- 
loped a perverted sense of history and discovered in 


Catholicism the final vanish of all values. Yet Eliot - 


is the greatest poet of disintegration, of modern life 
breaking down, ofsabsolute loss of eredtive faith. In 


his Murder in the Cathedral we have the supreme 
‘sadness of the modern age : 
- Suspicion, distrust and hatred which permeated the 


the overhanging clouds of 


world that had just emerged out of the “war to end all 
wars.” - 


“We have goné on living 

Living and partly living... 

A fear like birth and death, 

When we see birth and death 

Alone. 

Ina void apart, we . 

Are afraid in a fear which we 

Can't know 

Which we can not face, which 

None understands . .°.” _ 
T. 5. Blot knew the anguish of “living and partly 

living.” The way of corréct living that he pointed out 

opened out to the Catholic Church. As John Strachey 

once cleverly said, out of Communism, suicide and 

religion, his three alternatives, he has chosen the last 

and the easiest. 


te 
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He wrote: 


TUriInyY BDELWEEN THE WARS 


When World War II broke out the 
splinters and the @ir-raid sirens afforded little oppor- 
tunities to poets to “recollect emotion in tranquillity.” 
_ Yet some daring spirits did write poems snatching 
moments in between attacks of V Bombs and 1,006 
pounders. 

Of these Sidney Keyes and Alun Lewis attracted 
considerable attention. The predominant note in their 
poctry is the pre-occupation with life and death, and 
a subdued belief that after these mad hours beauty 
will again shine forth. Alun Lewis wrote in his Poems 
wn Transit : 


“Love reeled in that dark, and beauty 
Stained the rocks with fragile flowers. 
Buti love and beauty will survive 
These grey malignant hours .. .” 


Another poet of note is John 
ironic attitude, neither accepting 
His airman-can jest and yet fling 
of death : 

“Hapny-go-lucky he 
Heeded well 

How shone the sun 
The day he fell.’ . 


Pudney. His is an 
nor rejecting wars. 
himself in the face 


Whatever may be the warp and woof of the con- 
viction of these poets, one thing stands out, and it is 
their overriding sense of tenderness for Man. 

Of these Sidney Keyes has a special significance ; 

when he passes out from magazine reviews into settled 
literary criticism his height would be measurable, The 
significance compels attention because Sidney Keyes 
stands in symbolic relation to his generation as did 
Rupert Brooke ; the analogy is.more than literary. 
. Rupert Brooke died fighting at the age of 28, and Sid- 
ney Keyes at 20, z.e., 
The precocious death of both marks them out; but 
the two stand out from each other. The difference is in 
fact the distance between 1914 and 1948. 

Before Rupert Brooke heard the call of the trenches 
he was reacting against the vitiated hot~house atimos- 
phere of the fin de sicle.. The eighteen-ninetees which 
attracted him first also repelled him to the extent of 
making him ‘morbid’ in his quick reaction against the 
‘pretty’ poetry. One remembers his violent metaphor 
of the time—“a fly fast-stuck in grey meat on & 
corpse’s neck,” But he was soon found among the 
objects of nature, the everyday events, and the simple 


, laughter in the friendly circle. 


So was Sidney Keyes busy with his poetic trade. 
But his was an aloof and lonely plying, and his wares 
were markedly individual. An adolescent who turned 
out remarkable verses even at 16, Sidney Keyes dwelt 
among the poets of the Romantic age: Blake, Schiller 
and Yeates particularly. The contemporary literature 
had not claimed him -yet. He was not of the receptive 
kind, and was no believer in hollow antidotes against * 
romantic tradition. But a rich and fertile mind he soon 
fused in romanticism and continental symbolism ; and 
his poetry at 17 showed Rousnee of a mature technique. 


“The trouble is, that a thing of beauty is not a 
joy for ever to me; nor am I content to imagine 
beauty is truth, etc. AH I know is that everything 
in a vague sort of way means something else, and 
I want desperately to find out what.” 


shattering . 


in 1943 in the Tunisian campaign. * 
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How different from Rupert Brooke was Sidney 
Keyes ! The Georgian pursued the clear-headed ideal 
of Beauty in the commonplace, they had their mind 
fastened upon broad realism, their output was a crystal 
of graphic and sympathetic naturalness, The mystic 
terror, the puerile inspiration of the divine, ‘the meta-_ 
physical’ and ‘the wit? were absent in their poeiry. 
This implicit humanism stood the test of the first Great 
War.and largely accounts for the stature which they 
attained during and after it. It also explains how 
Rupert Brooke and his generation plunged into the 
ruck and chaos of battle with sons of faith. - 
“What of the faith and fire within us, 

Men who march away.” 


How unlike were Sidney Keyes and his ceaueatautt 
The smugness had already vanished, the titanic forces 
of fascism had shaken men out of their pacifist convic- 
tions. Yet the War was to be fought, and fought as 
the strong men do. No one thought of becoming a, pulse 
in the eternal mind. They had seen through the tinsel 
of beliefs which men in power carefully implanted. 

The importance of Sidney Keyes lies in his . 
fashioning a mentality: for his generation vis-a-vis the 
War—not that he did it in any crude homilistic way. 
The motif of his poetry is Death. He did not get 
premonitions of death in the battle-field. But his early 
interest In the macabre themes, the poetry of death- 
wish which was quite thé rage in Germany with Rilke 
as leading it and his inherited sense of guilt and evil 
destiny largely prepared the motive-spring. 

Even before the Second World War Sidney Keyes 
had said : : 


“Sleep is sweet in the tomb* 

.AS in your gutet room 

Do not fear every bed 1s a bier 

Sleep ws sweet in the grave and the womb.” 


This shadow of death deepens and finally’ merges 
into its huge, sprawling shadow when the War broke 
out. Keyes’ philosophy was a quaint’ one. Death was. 
neither a state of existence nor a cessation of it. It was 
an abiding presence, a spirit which we bear within us, 
awaiting its final release in the external world, It was: 
neither the ennobling experience of the Romantic 
Georgian nor the metaphysical problem of Donne. It 
was a spiritual reality, an inescapable truth. The pro- 
blem was how to make our terms with it. 

So’ when Sidney Keyes was preparing himself to. 
grapple with the steadfast reality he.had none of the 
pacifist illusions nor had his generation. He wrote in- 
his Advice for a Journey: 


“The drums mutter for War and soon we must begin 
To seek the country where they say that joy 
Springs flowerlike among the rocks, to win 
The fabulous golden mountain of our peace.” 

But this time the generation would not be led 
astray by the will-o’-the-wisp. The golden mountain 


-of our peace had sunk with other romantic lies. 


“O my friends, we are too young 

For explorers, have no skill nor compass, 

Nor even that tron certitude which swung 

Our fathers at their self-fulfilling North.” 
The loss of ‘iron certitude’ was a, universal loss- 

which knawed the contemporary mind. Yet the poet 

exhorts—-but in no spirit of a crusader : 

“Go forth my friend, the raven is no sibyl, 

Break the clouds’ anger mn your unchanged faces 


. 
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You'll find, maybe, the dream under the hill— 
But never Canaan, nor any golden mountain.” 

‘Unchanged Face’ is the metaphor of stoicism. A 
stoical generation calmly standing the racking expe~ 
rience of thunder and fire and threats of invasion 
readily claimed -Keyes for its own. 

In the ‘Foreign Gate’ which is the panoramic 
‘picture of the dead done in a philosophical mood one 
hears the groans, confessions, and effusions of many 
a noted figure who had died in the remote and recent 
past. A voice is heard : 


. ° ™“ 
“ pain alone is true.” 





another 
“*T fell on black Spanish hillside . 
Under the thorn-edge, fighting for a dream—” 


In this domain of Death there is no honourable - 


term for the mortal except in a detached contemplation 
of it. 


“The great have come home and the troubled 

spirits have spoken 
But help or hope is none till the circle be broken 
Of wishing death and living in time’s compulsion, 
Of wishing love and living love’s destruction. 
Tub then, the Soul is caged in brain and bone 
And the observant man must walk alone.” 


‘Active contemplation of death was the recipe 
‘which Keyes prescribed for the soldier. He does not 
ask him to be infatuated with death-wish, because that 
would bring in fear and repulsion like all physical 
infatuations. He must face it and contemplate it think- 
ing tt to be the omnipresent reality. It is in such a 
-detached contemplation that the action of the soldier 
‘would be unhampered and unswerving. The vicious 
circle revolves round wishing death and living- time’s 
complusion, if has got to be ‘broken at both the 
points, ; 
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Sidney Keyes went into action in April 1942. Here 
was his pagan-god Death face to face. Its bewildering 
chaos took away some of the earlier serenity of his 
approach to death. His calm and active contemplation 
matured into something like action, a quest for solution 
in the heart of the battle. The pain—the great truth 
of his heart remained. He wrote in his The Wilderness: 


_ “O Speak no more of reremony 
Speak no more of fame, 
My. heart must seek a burning land 
To bury its foolish pain.” 


He was greatly drawn towards the Phoenix symbol, : 
The regeneration of the ‘legendary bird from the fire 
kindled hope and courage but before this resurruction 
one must have stood the test of fire. He wrote: . 

——They all must face the Sun, the red rock desert 
And see the burning of the metal bird. 

Until you have crossed the desert and face the fire 
Love is an evil, a shaking of the hand, 


.A sick pain draining courdge from the heart.” 


This is the philosophy of The Wilderness ; self- 
abnegation, and conquest over death is complete, 
- ‘To a generation which accepted the tragedy of the 


War, Sidney Keyes -gave philosophical gravity—2, 


‘conviction, the core of which was rooted in a sense of 


fate. He was not in the line of the shallow propa- 
gandist or the morbid nibilist, his was a lonely furrow 


hha. 


which turned new soil for his contemporaries. Cele- _ 


brating Death he also struck for man. 

The world catastrophe obliterated the line between 
life and death, and the risk of future civilization lay 
in death-wish becoming supreme. Sidney Keyes sub- 
limated this death-wish, and while infusing courage in. 
the fighter, also brought home to him the final vanish 
of a social superstructure which had made death seem 
so real. 





H. G. WELLS ON ATOMIC BOMBS AND INDIANS 


By M. F. SOONAWALA 


‘Wir the advent of the Atomic age ever since the 
world at large was first apprised of it with the bursting 
of the Atomic Bomb on Hiroshima on 6th August, 1945, 
much has been said about the late Mr. H. G. Wells’s 
prophecy about it. 

As long ago as in 1914 he wrote a book entitled 
The World Set Free, in which he predicted the inven- 
tion and devastating use of this terrific weapon. A 
perusal of the book shows what a prophetic vision he 
had three decades back and what potentialities he 
could foresee of such inventions turning the mind of 
man back to the great problem of setting up a World 
Government so as to ensure enduring peace ‘ and 
thereby save civilisation and mankind from disinte- 
gration and total extinction. 

Incidentally, the book reveals how the author 
conjures up the vision of a highly regenerated India. 
In the first chapter he mientions : 

“The Dass-Tata Engine—invention of two 
among the brilliant galaxy of Bengali inventors—the 
modernisation of Indian thought was producing at 


td 


this time . . . Small wonder was this when the 
cost, even of these earliest and clumsiest of Atomic 

' Engines is compared with that of the power they. 
superseded. . The Dass-Tata were, indeed, 
making strenuous attempt to secure a world mono- 
poly in Atomic Engineering.” 

From this one can conceive'how the then growing 
fame of Indian scientists like the late Sir Jagadish 
Chandra’ Bose and industrialists like Tatas had cap- 
tivated his imagination. 
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Then, again, while describing the first great World = 


Conference of rulers, scientists and statesmen to esta-~ 
blish a World Government (the prototype of our 
UNO), he assigns a place to am Indian also— 
(sat) a great Bengali leader,” to cite his own words. 
The présence today of delegations representing 
nationalist India at all World Conferences amply 


“opposite 


justifies the great author’s farsightedness and optimism | 


about India’s future greatness. 
Karachi 


FAMINE EPIDEMICS AND MEASURES OF HEALTH REHABILITATION 


By Pror. KARUNAMOY MUKHERJEE, mu. 


~Txsm Bengal Famine Inquiry Commission* admits that 
in 1943 a 
“The calamity of famine fell on a population 
with low physical reserves and circumstances were 
favourable for a flare-up of epidemic diseases.” 
The admission was evidently based on facts at the 
disposal of the Commission, In the following para- 
_ graphs we, however, propose to discuss some aspects 
of public health and famine epidemic not on the 
provincial scale but on a smaller regional basis: We 
shall base our conclusions. on such facts and figures 
as were made available to the author of this note both 
through official sources and his personal survey of 
Faridpur district in lower Bengal where he spent nearly 
two years (1944-46) to study firsthand allied problems 
of Famine and Rehabilitation. 


It is to be noted that, normally, the health of the — 


~ district as a whole is bad, except in some parts of the 
south-east: The presence of 28-8% of landless families 
alone is a sure index of poverty of the people who are 
dependent predominantly on agriculture’ Sir. John 
Megaw’s reported figures of badly nourished population 
in Bengal, namely, 31%, will presumably apply to this 
district.* The late Major J. C. Jack calculated that the 
percentage of the population “in starvation” during 
1904-10 in the district was only four.” The proportion, 
according to recent Settlement Operations, rose to 
23°4% during 1940-42; and according to the Sample 
survey of the present writer, it stood at 72:1% during 
1943-44. The progressive deterioration in nourishment 
and health can be well guessed from these figures. In 
the writer’s Sample survey of five villages, .88°6% of 
the total population (on ist January,1943) was_ found 
lying 1 in 1943. During the aftermath of the famine, 


a vast majority of the poorer section of the population. 


continued to suffer from general debility and devital- 
isation. It will not be wrong to presume that at least 
50% of the people “in starvation” during 1948-44, fell 
il] in 1944-45. This proportion almost corresponds to 
the all-Bengal average of 2 crores of epidemic-ridden 
people during the aftermath of the famine, as esti- 
mated by Dr. B. C. Roy, President, Bengal Medical 
Relief Co-ordination Committee’ 

Although accurate figures regarding the number 
of persons that fell ill in 1943 or in 1944 in the district 
as a whole are not available, the nature of the high 
incidence of Malaria and Kal’azar fever may, how- 
ever, be gauged by referring to the recorded Statistics 
of Treatment Centres and Charitable Dispensaries 
functioning within the district. Both these types of 
diseases spread in an epidemic form. Then, agaim, 





1. Vide Report on Bengal, 1945, p. 116. 

2.’ Figures supplied by the District Relief Co-ordination Officer 
(R.C.0.) at Faridpur town, 

3, Of the total population of the district 81 per cent..in 1908, 
~ 26.3 per cent. in 1931 and 79.3 per cent. in 1941 were directly or 
indirectly supported by agriculture. 

4. Vide Enquiry into Certain Public Heulth Aspects af Village 
Life in India, 1933, by Sir John Megaw. 

5. The percentage was five and a half in case of non-agricultural 
people. Vide p. 93 of The Economie Life of a Bengal District by 
3. C. Jack. - 

6. Vide Save Bengal’s Two Crores, booklet published by Peoples‘ 
Relief Committee, Bengal. Also, vide p. 30, of Bengal Famine and 

Pyoblems of Rehabilitation by K, B, Ray. 
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Dysentery, Cholera, and Small-pox took a heavy. toll 
of human lives. The following figures would indicate 
that Cholera and Malaria cases which had been fewer 
in number during ‘the four years preceeding the- 
famine,’ suddenly increased greatly in 1943, and that 
Kal’azar and Malaria continued to iMcrease and 
assumed very large, proportions in 1944, although, of 
course, Cholera attacks seemed to have substantially 
abated during that year. Such ‘diminution jn the 
incidence of Cholera may, however, have been due to 
thie fact that the available medical staff were so fully 
engaged in attending to Malaria and Kal’azar cases 
that came up for treatment that they found little time 
to call on Cholera patients who were generally to be 
treated at the latter’s own homes. 

Number of Cholera attacks and of Malaria and 

Kalazar eases treated in Treatment Centres 

_and Charitable Dispensaries in Faridpur Dist. 
(Figures collected from District Board, Health Dept.) 

i 





Year Casesof Death from Total cases treated 
Cholera - Cholera — 

attack Malaria Kalazar 
1939 2841 1984 78147 7044 
1940 2460 1571 147302 8535 
1941 9920 5394. 342057 15615 
1942 9600 8117 272112 13260 
1943 10083 7479 338754 S689 
1944 1948 18038 956205 13251 
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In some of the Annual] Reports of the District 
Board Charitable Dispensaries, the following over-all 
stereotyped remark is entered : “Malaria wag prevalent, 
in 1942, 1943 and 1944, probably due to insufficient 
drainage as a result of silting up of rivers and aceu- 
mulation of water-hyacinth in this area.” This explana. 
tion can- be only partially true. No rational, full 
explanation is, however, available. An expert medical 
opinion reveals that previous to 1941 (since when 
Malaria ‘became very widespread), miscroscopic 
examination of blood gave out only 5% to 10% Malig- 
nant Tertian (M.T.) Malaria parasites; the rest 
consisted of the Benign Tertain type. But during 1941 
to 1943 period, it was found that there were 50% to 
60% M.T. infection due to reasons unknown (for, 
how Anopheles bred and spread was not investigated). 
This, it was contended, was the reason for the sudden 
increase in the number of Malarial patients, 

GoveRNMENY Mgasvures 

The steps taken by Government to combat 
epidemic and endemic diseases during 1943-44 and 
1944-45 were quite inadequate. There may be some 
excuse for lack of arrangement in 1943 on the ground 
that the Government was quite- unprepared to meet 
such an emergecy, the vast magnitude of which defied 
all anticipations. But, no such explanation will hold 
good for unsatisfactory arrangements in 1944-45, for, 
by that time, the seriousness of the situation might 
well have been realised. During 1944-45, the following 
measures were taken by Government to give medical 
relief to the people of the district - 

(a) 3 Mobile Medical units 7 

(6) 85 Satellite treatment centres 


aa 


7. Exeept Malaria cases in 1941, 
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(c) 89 to 91 Famine Relief Emergency (F.R.E.) 

Hospitals 
(d) 921 ]bs. of quinine ; 21,81,000 tablets of mepa- 
crine sold through dealers ; ; and 692lbs, of 
quinine, 900 Ibs. of cinchona, 24,81,000 mepa- 
crine tablets distributed free. . 

CoMMENTS AND SUGGESTIONS” 

The exact volume of relief work done by (a) and 
(b) above is not known. As regards (d), ‘personal 
enquiries revealed that much of ‘the benefit of such 
medicinal distribution was intercepted by interested 
parties and persons : as in 1943-44, so in 1944-45, black 
marketing and profiteering could. not be stopped, ‘As 
the people said in a tone of irony, “Quinine turned 
camphor, and vanished into the thin air!” There was 
the substance of truth in such a remark in the sense 


that the commodity disappeared into the black-market, 


Regarding (c), certain observations are called for. I 
well-managed and sufficient in number, these F.R.E. 
Hospitals may réally prove to be the lever for an 
improvement of public health in the rural areas, Out- 
door departmerits should, however, be opened in every 
such hospital, so as to deal with patients that come 
up for treatment from adjacent areas.’ Invalids, 
orphans, and people otherwise turned destitute should 
be housed indoors and treated till they are restored to 
normal health. In both these respects, F.R.E. Hos- 
pitals were clearly much below the mark. Outdoor. 
arrangements were lacking. Provision of beds fell far 
short of requirements. The cases actually admitted 
and in March, 1945, .are 


and treated in July, 1944, 
appended,to this note in tabular form; they prove, 
specially, the figures in columns (5) and (6) of 


Table (B) prove, the Government’s efforts at medical 
relief to be mere eye-wash. In July, 1944, in. 88 Hos- 
pitals 2820 beds were provided. At the maximum. the 
number of beds stood at 3050 in March 1944. Even 
assuming -this maximum to represent Governmental 
efforts all through, we find that not even one bed per 
village, which ought to. be the lowest desideratum of a 
‘health rehabilitation plan was provided. One bed for 


each village and’ one Hospital for each Union is the © 


minimum arrapgement required. Thus 3388 villages of 
the district would require 33838 beds at the rate of 14 
beds per Hospital, m 238 Unions. Better still, 238 


8 Now F. R. E. Hospitals are known as Auxiliary Government 
Hospitals, and out-door arrangements are said to have been made 
from about the middle of 1946 in some of these hospitals. 
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twenty-bedded F.R.E, Hospitals in the Unions, sup- 
plemented by .four hundred-bedded Hospitals in the’ 
Sub-divisional centres, should be established permar 
nently. 

Even in that case unless the management be im- 


proved, the arrangement proposed above would largely 


be nugatory. The Sub-divisional Officer of Madaripur 
in his report of 1944-45 laments (dated 5.4.45) that 
“the hospitals are still not well-provided with medi- 
cines and necessary equipments.” We may observe that 
simply to have “red mixture,’ “blue mixture,” in big 
glass jars, kept perhaps for window dressing purposes, 
and -quinine ampules full of sheer water, will not cure 
patients overnight.. The supply of diet and genuine 
medicine must be adequate and steady; black- 
marketing and the mysterious disappearance of 
materials, and,.above all, moral turpitude on the part 
of the staff employed must be stopped. with threats of 
dismissal together with fine and imprisonment. All 
attempts to inflate the figures of “total discharged’—a : 
column in the F.R.E. Hospital form—by reckless and 
premature release of patients so as to lend a tone of 
gravity to the- volume of work done, must be dis- 
couraged. Patients must be allowed to remain indoors 
till they are cured radically. 
APPENDIX oN Menpican Revier 
Table (A)—Details of patients, treated in March, 
1945, of Epidemic diseases in: the Hospitals 


Cholera Small-pox Malaria 
Sub-division Admitted Death Admitted Death Admitted Death : 
Sadar = a 9 5 273 #4 — 
Goalundo * 2 26 3 256 22 
Madaripur 5 ie 28, 4 662 3 
Gopalgan} 9 2 3 2 ~864 Q9 . 
 Potal 18 2 6 14 1555 38 





Table (B)—Details of patients. in F.R.E. Hos- 
pitals in July, 1944 and March, 1946 








‘A PLEA FOR SEPARATION OF WEST BENGAL | 3 


By Prop. HEMANTA K. SARKAR. 
Late Member, Bengal Legislative Council and: A-I.C.C. 


Acuanvi Krreatant rightly pointed out in his presiden- 


Total admitted: Total-dead. Total re- 
; maining on 
Sub-division Mar. 45 July 44 Mar. "45 July ‘44 31.3.45 31.7.4 
Sadar 878 9968 27 746 434 . 476 © 
Goalundo 722 7206 50 332 398 ATT 
" Madaripur ,1884 15917 43 899 ‘784 995 
Gopalganj 692 5962 29 103 351 488 
Total 3676 39053 149 2080 1967 2386 
a subject-nation under the Hastern Paleian® ?: , The 


tial speech of the Meerut session of the Indian Sikhs in the Punjab have rightly decided to fight it to 


National Congress : 


death: against such a contingency in the 


“Even if Muslims must haveva theocratic State Pakistan. 


of their own, they cannot be allowed to impose it 


The recent proposal of ‘Mr. Jinnah about the transfer 


en Hindu, Sikh and other minorities in their terri- of Mahomedan population from Bihar is being given 
tory. These minorities have at least. as much right a practical shape by the Government of Bengal who 


to self-determination as Muslims claim for them- 
Selves in India as a whole.” 


- dominate. 


are settling them in West Bengal where Hindus pre- 
This is a sinister move which will tell 


Hindus and Muslims in India are a subject nation seriously against the Hindus of West Bengal in the 
now. If the British go away and two separate States on future. This is no exchange but a one-sided affair, ‘The 


the two-nation theory are allowed to function, 


why influx of Mahomedans in West Bengal and. in Assam 


should the Hindus of Bengal be agreeable to remain jg effected under a deliberate plan and we must beware 


Western z 


of it from the very start. People from Noakhali ‘and 
Tipperah have already lbeen forced to take refuge in 
Calcutta and other parts of West Bengal, though now 
temporarily. Influx of East Bengal people to Calcutta 
and its neighbourhood in quest of jobs and business 
ventures has been a steady feature for a long time. 
In spite of Mahatma Gandhi’s unique attempts, the 
return of Hindus to their former homes in those 
districts has not yet been possible and the future does 
not envisage a hopeful picture. 

Some people think that Lord Curzon did the right 
thing by dividing Bengal which “settled fact” ought 
not ot have been “unsettled” by the Swadeshi Move- 
ment of 1905. In that partition the Eastern half of 
Bengal, preponderating in Muslim population, was 
attached to Assam: and the Western half, predominantly 
Hindu, was combined with Bihar and Orissa as from 
before. 

We are not aware of the inner motives of Lord 
Curzon. But now that Bihar, Orissa and Assam have 


been functioning as separate provinces, and the present 


Bangal with a majority of Muslims is going to be 
included in the C Group of ‘provinces including Assam 
forming the basis of Eastern Pakistan, we must ponder 
seriously over the plight of the Bengalee Hindus who 
form 42 per cent-of the. population. The makers of 
modern Bengal are largely the Hindus and it now 
appears that the “brute majority” of Moslems is going 
to endanger the very existence of the Bengalee Hindus 
—their religion, culture and rightful social and economic 
self-expression. 

The Great Calcutta, Killing of August and similar 
disturbances in Noakhali and Tipperah in Octéber last 
have been an eye-opener. Rape, loot, murder, arson, 


_ forced conversion and. marriages have been the features: 


of this great disturbance. Men levelled themselves 
down to the status of brutes or even worse. 

A Muslim League Ministry rules Bengal. The 
Premier and the Leader of the League are one and 
the same and he was in charge of Law and Order. But 
the City of Calcutta and the districts of Noakhali and 
Tipperah appeared to have been without any govern- 
ment for those fateful days. 

This was due to the commissions and omissions of 


a purely communal ministry who wanted to-force 4. 


hartal on the 16th of August at Calcutta—the date 
fixed for observing the Direct Action Day of the 
Muslim League all over India. P 

In other provinces, the day passed off peacefully. 
The only other province where there was a League 
Ministry supported by a small European Group was 
Sind and there, too, holiday was not observed on the 
16th of August under instructions of the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Government against the order of the League 
Ministers. 

But in Bengal things happened otherwise. No police 
precautions were taken and even ordinary police help 
was denied to the citizens though the Premier who was 
in charge .of Law and Order was in the Control Room 
of the Lalbazar Police Hiead Quarters at the time of 
the happenings in Calcutta. The military help was 
sought for much: later, -but before the military acted 
the mischief had been fully done. As a result huge 
loss of life and property occurred in the second City 
of the Empire. ~ 

It was evident that life amd property of the 
minority community were not safe under the present 
(a group of incompetents or worse) League 


coal - 


Ministers. Some briefless lawyers particularly from 
the mofussil have been drawn into the Bengal Cabinet 
to shoulder the responsibilities of giants, ¢.e., distribution 
of food, development of agriculture, maintenance of 
Law and Order, etc. As an inevitable result, the whole 
machinery of administration collapsed during the time 
of crisis. The best brains have been deprived of all 
opportunities of national service and the narrow com- 
munal outlook could not save the - province from 
catastrophe. 


The leaders of” Bengal are unanimous in having 
one Bengal with extended boundaries of Bengali- 
speaking parts of Bihar and Assam, too. Messrs. Sarat 
Chandra Bose, Dr. P..C. Ghosh, Kiron Sankar Roy, 
Dr. S. P. Mookherjee, and H. 8. Suhrawardy are un- 
animous on this point, though perhaps form different 
reasons. The Indian National Congress has long laid 
down the principle of having provinces on linguistic 
basis. The Nehru Report also supports. our claim. But 
will the Congress provinces of Bihar and Assam agree 
to transfer to Bengal the areas where Bengali-speaking 
people are in a majority ? Even then the communal 
ratio will not be in favour of the Hindus. 

Says Dr. Radhbakamal Mukherjee : 

“In Sylhet, Cachar and Goalpara, the proportion 
of inhabitants speaking Bengali are as high as 95 per 
cent, 60 per cent and 40 per cent respectively .”-—But 
majority of these are Bengali Mohomedans. 

“Similar in Bihar,—the population is 67 per cent 
in Manbhum, 16 per cent in Singhbhum, 12 per cent 
in Santal Parganas and not less than 33 per cent im 
Purnea.”—The vast majority of these are Hindus. 

“Tt is indispensable for bringing about the proper 
balance between agriculture and manufacture in her 
economic structure that the Bengali-speaking areas of 
Manbhum, Singhbhum and Santal Parganas, rich im 
iron, coal, manganese, graphite and other minerals 
should be restored to Bengal. 

“Tt cannot be denied that the languages of Chota- 


nagpur, her ethnic and cultural history are different 
from Bihar. Her ethnic and cultural affiliations with 


Bengal justify her restoration to the parent province. 


“Since the visit of Sri Chaitanya to Jharkand m 
the sixteenth century, the process of Hinduisation has 
been accelerated urder the Benga'ee aegis. A congeries 
of tribes like the Bhumij, Khaira, Buiya, Dom, Musa- 
har.and Bauri have been already transformed into 
Hindu castes as the result of upward economic move- 
ment and social assimilation.” 

“The worship of Kali is as general in Santal 
villages as the Hari-Sankirtan among the Hos m 
Chaibassa and the Mundas and Oraons in Panch Par- 
ganas. Inside Bengal, the steady migration of Santals, 
Mundas and Oraons has continued for decades, now 
‘reaching the total of more than 10 lakhs. Of thege 
immigrants more than half describe themselves 45 
Hindus and speak the Bengali tongue.” 


The Adibasi Movement of Chotanagpur for the 
creation of a separate Jharkand Province should also 
be taken note of. An understanding with their organisa- 
tion should first be arrived at before - Bengal could 
hope to. restore the Bengali-speaking areas to her. A 
fast process of Beharisation of these parts is also taking 
place. The Muslim League Premier of Bengal has 
already been hobnobbing with them. 

Bengal as it is now or with extended boundaries of 
Bengali-speaking areas of Bihar and Assam, stands on 





the same footing as before so far as her communal 
ratios stand. Under the influence of a Muslim majority 
rule, her Hindu population is sure to lose all influence 
and get demoralised. Her culture, tradition, religion 
and wealth which have been practically built up by 
the Hindus have already been affected end in course 
of a few decades will be wiped off. 


Take, for instance, the services and the educational] 
facilities. These are now practieally shut up for the 
Bengali Hindus. Some of the recent legislations have 
hard hit the Hindus. There is a proposal for a separate 
Muslim University at Calcutta and the Secondary 
Education Bill ig on the legislative anvil. The distri- 
bution of ration shops and business licenses has already 
deprived the Hindus of their legitimate share. 

“We have no objection to legislation for ameliorat- 
ing the condition of the masses. But the League's 
policy in this respect is peculiar. When the Moslem 
zemindars of Bihar and U.P. are affected they oppose 
the idea of abolition of zemindaries, but in Bengal 
they are themselvés the sponsors of ‘the move. In C.P. 
and Bombay, it has been found at the time of passing 
of the Goonda Act, the League staged a. walk-out from 
the legislature. 

The writing of primary text books thas been taken 
up by the League Government. A new type of lan- 
guage advocated by newspapers like the Azad with 
Arabic and Persian words preponderating is coming to 
vogue. The peculiar phonetics and Islamic idioms are 
absolutely foreign to Bengalis. 

Primary schools are now called Muktabs, it is likely ° 
that the secondary schools, mostly built up by the money 
and energy of the Hindus, will be called Madrassas. 
Some of the primary. text-books already contain pas- 
sages describing how sweet is the taste of beef. And 
this has to be memorised by the Hindus, however 
repugnant it may be to them. The Hindus will soon 
have to read accounts of ‘Janab’ Ramchandra and his 
‘Begum’ Sita. 


In the name of communal ratio, the Raninistae 


tive posts have been filled up by Mahomedans, while 
more deserving and qualified Hindus have been’ 
shunted off. Almost all the key-positions are held by 
Mahomedan officers: the District Magistrates, §.D.0.’s, 
Dy. Commissioners of Police, Superintendents of'Police, 
Thana officers are mostly Mahomedans, 

The key positions in the Civil Supply Wanacitiont 
and the Education Department are held by Maho- 
medans. Even in Hindu localities Presidents of Union 
Boards are mostly Mahomedans. 

The proposal for formation of Home Guards with 
arms supplied by the Government is suspected to be 
a Mahomedan organisation at -Government cost for 
suppression of the Hindus. 

Beds in hospitals have to be reserved in propor 
tion to the strength of the communities, 

Colonisation of Hindu areas by outside Maho- 
medans has already started. One day Calcutta may be 
colonised in its eastern outskirts by Mahomedans in 
the name of cheap-housing at Government cost. The 
late Mr. Momin, as officiating Chairman of the Cal- 
cutta Improvement Trust, was about to start this, and 
the idea is still being pursued. 

The latest. is the liquidation of Hindu wealth by 
direct method, z.e., loot, murder and arson as ‘were 
evidenced during the Great Calcutta Killing and the 
Noakhali and Tipperah disturbances, 


Forcible mass conversion of Hindus to Islam and 
forced marriages have been other- features. 

Heconomic boycott of Hindus is being openly 
advocated by some of the Mahomedan Leaders of 
Bengal. < 

Under such a rule by “brute majority,” we the 
Hindus of Bengal, need protection for our very self- 
existence and precisely for the reasons given by the 
Mahomedans for having a Sovereign State of Pakistan. 
And for this, partition of Bengal is the only painless 
solution. Otherwise Civil War is inevitable. 
Eastern portion of Bengal with Mchomedan majority 
districts of North Bengal and Assam forms Eastern 
Pakistan, the Hindus may have a separate province 
with the Presidency and Burdwan Divisions with the 
Hindu majority districts of Jalpaiguri and Darjeeling 
and the State of Coochbehar and the Bengali-speaking 
portions of Bihar, i.e, Manbhum, Singhbhum, Santal 
Parganas and Purnea. Thus the two major communities 
may live and grow peacefully. Joint electorate does not 
improve the situation so far as Hindus are concerned. 

An objection may be raised by the minority Hindu 
population of East Bengal and North Bengal and 
Bengali-speaking Hindus of Assam to this partition. 
The Pakistan demand leaves one-third of the number 
of Mahomedans in Hindustan. A similar number of 
Hindus may be left .in the Fastern Pakistan. But a 
corresponding proportion of Mahomedans will also be 
left in West Bengal, who will stand as hostage for 
good behaviour of the Eastern Pakistan towards Hindus 
there. Besides there will bea a place in West- Bengal 
where Hindu life and culture will flourish, where East 
Bengal Hindus might migrate, if so willing. There are 
some people who apprehend invasion of the Western 
part by the Eastern one, but in that case, if the Hindus 
of West Bengal cannot resist, they ‘are not fit to live. 
Hven if Eastern Pakistan does not invade West Bengal, 
the Gurkhas, the Biharis and even the Oriyas will not 
spare such a timid and worthless lot. 

But now the question is put who is going to sanc- 
tion this mutual partition. The Hindus of West Bengal 
demand it from the Congress and through the Con- 
gress from the Constituent Assambly which is goimg 
to revise the boundaries of provinces afterwards. If 


*Mr. Jinnah and his Muslim League keep away from 


the Constituent Assembly, then a procedure has to be 
adopted for devising the new constitution for India 
and it may be expected a civil war will be launched 
by the Muslim League and a tug-of-war will go on 
between the Congress and the League and whoever 
wins will have its way. The British Cabinet has already 
declared that no constitution drafted by the Constituent 
Assembly in which an important section does not take 
part will be accepted for presentation to the British 


_ Parliament. | 


If the Muslim League~-joins, Bengal and Assam 
will have to sit in C Group to devise a constitution of 
their own. Assam has already refused. 

Tf Assam opts out, Bengal is left alone. In this case 
also, the Hindus being in a minority cannot, have a 
constitution to their lking. The 
has declared that decisions will be taken by simple 
majority votes. In C Group, the proportion of Moslems 
and Hindus was 36:34; out of the 34, there is one 
Communist (Mr. Somnath Lahiri) and one Schedule 
Caste representative (Dr. B. R. Ambedkar). The only: 
Nationalist Mahomedan, Mr. A. K. Fazlul Haque has 
already turned a Leaguer. 


If the * 


British Cahinet. 


by 


da 


be 


ODE 


The Hindu Minority of C Group stands nowhere. 
Amongst the Congress Hindu Members of the Consti- 
tuent Assembly from Bengal all the Caste Hindu Mem- 
bers with the exception of two are from East Bengal. 

_ So there is hardly any chance of our proposal 
being backed by the members of the Constituent 
Assembly chosen from Bengal. This is why it is adl 
the more imperative on ‘our part that we should create 
a movement for separation of West Bengal and we 
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should go on agitating before the bar of India’s public 
opinion and should have a strong organisation like 
that of the Sikhs in demanding a place under the sun. 
Remembering the words of the Lord Buddha we must 
march on:: 


~ 


“Be thou thy own light, 

Thy own shelter is thyself, 

None else can be thy help.” 
:0:——_ 
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By SUBASH RAI CHOUDHURI 


Tue defeat of Turkey during the Great World War 1 
marked the dawning of a new period of national 
literature. Turkey, the play-ground of heroism and 
nationalism combined with uncommon vitality and 
strength, played a great and. important role in 
history. The breath of patriotism roused the soul of 
the nation and a wave of nationalism flooded over the 
country paving the path to the foundation of the 
Turkish Republic. The drooping spirits of national 
literature revived’ and fired the soul of the nation and 
inspired the movement. The immortal Kamal Ataturk, 
the most powerful leading pilot of the period, steered 
the ship of state clear and safe and ruled the destiny 
of the country ushering in an era of new order and 
change. 

The current of renascent Turkish literature 
began to flow in a new channel and the trends of the 
dynamic inspiration of the new era brought about 
changed expressions and developments in culture, art, 
and intellectual movements. New systems of imparting 
and propagating education came into being replacing 
older ones. Series of reforms were introduced giving 
rise to new ideas and a broad out-look in the field of 
literature. The rise of eminent men of letters with vast 
erudition, literary acumen and passion bringing in a re. 
naissance of literature was a feature of the period. 
They advocated national culture and nationalist ideas 
and feelings and gave expression to moral, social and 
political ideas and principles. They piloted the dynamic 
national movement of literature and shaped its destiny 
towards the peak of glorious achievements and attain- 
ments so characteristic of the period. It was an age of 
dynamic inspiration, rejuvenation and fresh splendour 


to Turkish literature. It brought about an awakening - 


in the country and made the literature typical and 
national in hue and character. This new era dawned in 
and commenced from 1914 and spread onwards, 
flourishing period made a new chapter in the history 
of Turkish literature. 

Ziya Gok Alp, an inspired poet and nationalist 
idealist with inherent powers and forces was a dynamic 
personality. He played an important part as a pas- 
sionate lover of literature and infused inspiration in 
promoting national culture. The New Review, a national 
organ, was his stupendous achievement and it quickened 
and thrilled the pulse of the nation through his 
enlightened guidance... 

The Turkish Land, a national cultural mouthpiece, 
was an immense source of awakening the mind of the 
people. The outstanding and excellent contributions 


This, 


from powerful writers and authors to these papers 
were the symbols of revolt and revolution in every 
sphere. Prose and poetry became the popular rage of 
the day. ; 


M. Faud Koprulu, ‘a ‘Wwell-renowned savant, intro- 
duced new trends and methods in literature. His name 
and fame resting on national and international writings 
was upon every lip. Ahmet Refik was a puissant 
historical figure. His penmanship with a new outlook 
on past historical subjects and episodes was really 
superb. Halide Edib was a talented authoress, Her 
erudition in psychology surpassed others. Omer Seyfet- 
tin became well-known as a virile critic and coim- 
mentator- His well-thought-out ciiticism and com- 
mentaries elicited highest tributes even from the 
foreigners. Yahya Kemal was a poet of exceptional 
merit and extraordinary power. He is regarded as the 


father of Turkish poetry. His verses centred 
round ancient glory and his lyrical and classi~ 
cal poetry are the living embodiments of the 


glorious past of Turkey. His writings and compilations 
were momentous and outstanding. He ranked among 
the first who propounded the unification of Western 
and Eastern culture. Hamadulla Suphi besides his 
powerful literary penmanship was a forceful orator of 
the age. His speeches and orations were immeasurably 
impressive and expressive as well. Fazil Ahmet was a 
witty and humorous writer. His criticisms tinctured 
with a biting satire earned a notoriety 50 
characteristic of him. Ahmed Narredin and Yusuf Ziya 
loomed large as playwrights and dramatists. Their stage 
roductions were really the rage of the day .Mehmet 
Akif was a fiery and spirited writer. Being an idol of 
Islam, his writings and poetical works became widely 
known and popular. His verses are recited: and chanted 
as national anthems of freedom. 


Halide Edip and Resat Nuri are very popular as 
novelists. Abdulhak Sirasi Hissare earns a wide reputa- 
tion for his concise and interesting prose writings. He 
is the author of Fahin Bay and Ourselves. “Nurullak ° 
Atoe is eminently noted for lucid and outspoken 
criticisms. Hassan Aaleyual shines as a poetic figure of 
immense popularity. Mehmet Fuad Kaprulu is 4 
puissant historian of the time and a great exponent 
of historical culture. Kemalettin Kami, Muhip Dranas, 
Yasan Nabi, Kemal Caglan, Nafiz Camlibel Frauk, 
progressive poets of the age, are the popular figures 
noted for their elegant taste, wide vision and fresh 


attraction. - ee eer 
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- SUBJECT INDIA: - By H. N. Brailsford, LL.D. 
Vora & Co., Publishers Lid., 8, Round Building, Bom- 
bay 2. 1946. Pp. 260. Price Rs. 4-8. 


Mr. Brailsford wrote this book on the political and 
economic situation in ‘India for his own countrymen. 
There is much in it which may therefore seem unneces- 
sary for the Indian reader. Although some may be 
inclined to consider his picture of India’s ‘economics 
as sketchy or overdone im parts, yet we feel that he -has 
succeeded in giving a fairly accurate representation of 
things as they really are in millions of homes belongmg 
to the poor In our country. - 

There seems, however, to be one point of weakness 
with regard to the picture of the political scene. On 
the whole, Mr. Brailsford has been fair ; but’ somehow 
he has been misled with regard to the economic and 
political programme of the Congress. In an attempt to 
oversimplify the case, Gandhi and the Congress have 
been practically painted as agents of the forces of 
reaction. This is not the place to controvert an honestly 
held opinion ; but it should be pointed out that the 
subject perhaps deserves more attention than has 
actually been given to it. It is patent Mr. Brailsford 
has tried to understand the Congress case with the 
nee of people’ who suffer from an ‘inhibition on that 
side. 1% 


HINDUISM AND UNTOUCHABILITY: By 
Swami Sundarenanda. Foreword by Dr. Syamaprasad 
Mookerjec. Udbodhan Office, 1 Udbodhan Lane, Bagh- 
bazar, Caloutta. 1946. Pp. 180. Price Rs. 2. 


The author, who is a member. of the Ramakrishna 
Mission, is of opinion that Hinduism does not really 
coniain any sanction for the vicious system of untouch- 
‘ ‘ability; the degradation to which the caste system has 


been dragged down was the result of priestly selfishness - 


and a spirit of conservatism not in keeping with the best 
traditions of Hinduism as they were handed down the 
centuries by an unbroken series of philosophers and saints. 
He holds that a radical social reform must precede the 
political emancipation of India, and in the matter of 
establishing a democratic society, we have much to learn 
from, the West. 

The author pleads with passion; and at the santé 
time comes forward with a practical scheme of social 


- 


_ exploitation-free society. 


answered. No criticism of book-reviews and notices is published. 
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uplift and educational reform among the untouchables of 
today; he feels- rightly that mere pious sentiment will be 
of mo use. . 


PRACTICAL NON-VIOLENCE :.- By K.. G. 
Mashruwala. Second revised edition. 1946. Navajvan 
Press, Kalupur, Ahmedabad. Pp. 48. Price twelve 
ANNAS. ; : 


After Gandhiji, Shri Mashruwala is perhaps one of 
the most original thinkers on Non-violence or the peace- 
ful way of social revolution. He does not expect from 
the average man any unattainable measure of non-violence; 
but believes that the large quantum of non-violence which: 
has already made social life on earth possible is capable 
of further organization and expansion, to the point whem 
we shall be able to dispense with the method of war for 
the settlement of disputes and for arriving at, great human 
decisions. 

Shri Mashruwala shows convincingly that unless, in 
‘peace-time, we try to reorganize society's’ economic life 
on the basis of non-violence which is synonymous with 
non-exploitation, the instrument.-of non-violence will be 
of no avail when the time of crisis comes. Things 
‘pained by violence can be preserved by violence alone; 
and gained without exploitinig others. So. if we are to 
replace war, we must ceaselessly work to establish dm 
He tells us how that can be 
done by svorking out Gandhiji’e Constructive Programme 
which aims at decentralizing both production and dis- 
tribution for the establishment of economic dethocracy. 

We recommend the book whole-heartedly io those 
who are interested in this very vital question. 


‘ Nirmat Kumar Bose: 

MARX AND THE TRADE UNIONS : A. Lozov- 
sky. Radical Book Club, College Square, Calcutta. 
Pages 178. Price Rs. 2-12. 


Although a philosopkier Karl Marx was a realist im 
the full sense of the term. He was in touch with life, 
men and masses arid he was aliv> to what was happen~ 
ing in the countries of Europe, America and even Asia. 
He had{ to fight against Proudkbnism, Bakuninism and 
Zasallianism of -his times and prepound his theory about 
the role of Trade Unionism in the general class struggle 
of the proletariat. Marx considered the proletariat to be 
the only force that would successfully fight for socialism. 


He drew a sharp political line between the proletariat 
and other classes. Marx believed in revolution by force 
and the establiskiment of the dictatorship of the prole- 
tariat to be the only path towards socialism. He did not 
write any special books or pamphlets or text-books on 
Trade Unionism. His ideas on problems of econdmic 
struggle ianld the Tole of the trade unions in the past, 
present and future can be found all through his works, 
especially in his practical work as’ leader of the Imnter- 
national Workmen’s Association. Marx followed the 


first steps of the trade union movement in England, France _, 


and Germany, saw its strong and weak points, thought 
a great deal about all that was happening, found out 
just what the trade unions were. what were the limits of 
their action, what were the relations between economics 
and politics. He did all this with the accuracy, pro 
fundity and charity, so characteristic of him. 

In the words of Engels, “Marx was before all else a 
revolutionary”. In his own words. Marx was ‘a mortal 
ememy of capitalism’. As such Trade Union problems 
do not occupy very much space inj the Marxian literature. 

The book being the first reprint in India will be 
welcome to the students of Marxian literature. 


A. B. DUTTA. 


THE BOOK OF BENEFICENT GRIEF AND 
OTHER POEMS: By Serapia Devi. To be had of 
Uttar Chand Kapur and Sons, McLeod Road, Lahore. 
Pp. 88. Price Re. 1-8. ; . 


The poems contained in this volume pass one by 
one before one’s eyes with the slow but colourful pomp 
of a dazzling procession, some enriched with 2 
sensuousness, some sweet like Elizabethan lyrics, and 
some tinged with melancholy, but none without the 
display of colours and contours. The imageries, con- 
ceived with a.sleepless.sense, not only of Keatsian 
colour but also of Keatsian concreteness, are at times 
reminiscent of Elizabethan lyrics, and at other times, 
Surprise by copiousness. A keenness of imaginative 
sensibility matched with a rare felicity of pen, has 
stamped upon every poem the mark of a ‘very high 
standard of art. But grief, “bitter-mouthed, onyx-eyed” 
woke the poetess up and took her out on an aerial 
excursion “to distant realms as yet unknown.” She 
dipped her pen “in blood and bile” in order to praise 
“the majesty of lofty gnief.” As ever, here also grief, 
or rather an imaginative vision of it, inspires poetry 
which is colourfill, luxuriant, now beautiful like moths, 
now mysterious like the rainbow. 


NONE SHALL LIVE: By K. K. Rao. Kitabghar, 
Rajkot: Pp. 216. Price Rs. 4-12, 


Sarathy, the hero of this novel, whose eventful but 
brief career constitues its plot, is boldly conceived but 
poorly executed. Orphaned at a tender age, having 
tasted the bitterness of a castaway life in the very 
prime, Sarathy—is moulded into a unique pattern of an 
unconventional free-thinker, to whom the accepted 
values of life are |meamingless. But in depiciting his 
character the author’s pen fumbles, and after much 
hesitation, develops him not into a sober rationalist 
which he bade fare to be, but into a youngman who 
_consummates marriage ‘before marrying Vani, then 
marries her, falls in love with Meena and Mary, kills 
his wife and is killed. In sheer sensationalism and 
sexual orgy, the book represents much that is not life, 
and if it is life at all, life is much more than merely 
this. Of the world depicted in this novel, very few 
desérve to live. 

Suniz Kumar Boss 


SPIRITUAL TEACHINGS OF SWAMI BRAHMA. 
NANDA: Puplished by the Ramakrishna Math, 
Mylapore, Madras. Pp. 286. Price Rs. 2-4. 


Swami Brahmananda, a direct disciple of the sage 
Ramakrishna Paramhansa, is now no more amongst us. 
It is all the more necessary, therefore, to have a collection 
of his sayings. It is needless for us humble mortals to 
fpoint out or to say anything about the excellence of his 
sayings. The reader should’ mark and inwardly digest 
every passage of the book under review. The printing 
fand get-up is excellent and the price is moderate. 


J. M. Datta 
SANSKRIT ; 


MUKTAPHALA OF VOPADEVA: Revised Edi- 
tion. With critical Notes and Introduction by Durga- 
mohan Bhattacharya, *Kavya-Sonkhya-Puranatirtha, 
M.A., Professor of Sanskrit, Scottish Church College, 
Calcutta. With a Prefatory Dissertation by Narendra 


Nath Law, M.A. BL, Ph.D., Caleutta, Oriental Series 


No. &. Calcutta Oriental Press, Lid., 9 Panchanan Ghosh 
Lane, Calcutta, Price Rs. 6. 


, .Here we have a critical edition of a work on the 
Bhakti cult written by Vopadeva, the famous grammarian 
and polymath. It consists of about eight hundred verses 
taken} from different parts of the Bhagavata Purana and 
arranged in nineteen chapters. The text is accompanied 
by a commentary attributed to Hemadri, minister at the 
court of Devagiri and patron of Vopadeva. But as the 
learned editor has shown, the -commentary like some 
other works attributed to Hemadri might as well have 
been written by Vopadeva who wrote voluminously under 
his instructions and sometimes even in the patron’s 
name, A list of the known works of Vopadeva has been 
given. A reference may in this connection be made also 
to a commentary, attributed to him and noticed by the 
undersigned in the pages of the Sanskrit Sahitya Parishat 
(12. 153-7), on the author’s well-known grammar, the 
Mugdhabodha. With regard to the work of editing proper 
special mention may be made of the Jabour devoted to 
the irksome task of identifying the sources of the verses 
of the text as also of most of the numerous quotations 
made in the commentary from various works. Reference 
has been made to the variations found in the text adopted 
by Vopadeva from the one commented upon by celebrated 
commentators like Sridhara Svamin. The Prefatory 
Dissertation) gives an elaborate exposition of the bhakti 
cult. The absence of any index is keenly felt in this 
otherwise very attractive publication. An index at least 
of the first lines of the verses of the text would have 
been jwelcome and useful. 
CHINTAHARAN CHAKRAVARTI 


BENGALI © 


VICHITRA MANIPUR (2nd Edition) : By Nalini 
Kumar Bhadra. Published by Indian Associated Pub- 
lishing House, 8/C Ramanath Mazumdar Street, Cal- 
cutta. Price Rs. 2. 


Manipur received some publicity durin the war 
through press-reports. But the country deserves better 
treatment from the point of view of Manipur’s intimate 
cultural relations with Bengal, through centuries. This 
work was admirably performed by Mr. Nalini Kumar 
Bhadra who possesses intimate knowledge of the manners 
and customs, the history and legends of the Manipuris. 
We are glad to find that the first edition of his book was 
soon exhausted. In the second edition the author has 
enriched his book by adding a new story from the original 
Meithei Language and also by adding a dependable nar- 
rative of the I.N.A. in Manipur. Moreover, a valuable 
chapter gives for the first’ time a systematic. account of 
the historical relations of Manipur with India from the 
Mahabharata epoch. The author’s style has all the 
qualities of simplicity and grace. We recommend the 
book to all lovers of good travel-literature. In view also - 
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of the importance of future administration of the tribal 
peoples, Mr. Bhadra’s notes oni the aborigines of Manipur 
will be read with great interest, 
Jt Katmas Nac 
HINDI 

VIKRAM SMRITI-GRANTH : Edited by Messrs, 
Ramshanker Tripathi, Suryanarayan Vyas, Yudhishthar 
Bhargava, Ramchandra Srivestava and Hariharniwas. 
Dwivedi. Published by Seindia. Oriental. Institute, 
Gwalior. Pp. 910. Demi 11in.x 9m. Price Rs. 30. 


This anthology under review, published to commemo- 
rate the twentieth centenary of the mighty Hindu: Emperor 
Vikramaditya, is in the real sense a unique collection 
of flowers of literature and art. Though its scope has 
strictly been limited by the boundaries of Vikramaditya, 
his court-poet Kalidas and the .culture, literature, art, 
science, history, philosophy, politics and archaeology of 
the Vikram-era, few collections hitherto published can! 
vie in superiority to the fine galaxy of woiters and 
painters who have decorated this volume. To mention 
only a few, writers of eminence like Dr. Lakshman 
Swarup, Dr. Rajbali Pandeya, Dr. Moti Chandra , Sj. 
Sampurnanand, D. B. K. M. Jhaveri, Sj, Fa Chau, Maulvi 
Maheshprasad, Dr. D. C. Sircar, Dr. Radhakumud 
Mookerjea, Sj. Rahul Sankrityayana, J. Chandrabali 
Pande, Dr. V. A. Joshi, Dr. Vasudeosharan, Sj. Surya- 
narayan Vyas, S. L. Katre, Dr. Miss Charlotte Crouche, 
Dr. H. Roy-Choudhury, Dr. Jadunath Sarkar ete. and 


renowned painters like Sjts. Nandalal Bose, Asit Haldar, 1, 


Nicholas Roerich, Ravi Shanker -Raval, Ramgopal 
Vijayavargiya, Kanu Desai and Sjta. Mahadevi Varma 
are sufficient to testify to the excellence of the volume. 
The collection is of immense value and importance 
to the 'scholars as well as laymen and calm serve as a 
handy reference-book for the Vikram-era. We highly 
commend it to readers and seats of learning. The 
‘Scindia Oriental Institute deserves our hearty felicita- 
tions for bringing out such a valuable collection. 


: M. S. SENGAR. 


GANESH: By Sampurnanand. Kashi Vidyapith, 
Benares. Pp. 50 with three appendices. Price Rs. 2-8. 
This is a masterly illustrated monograph by & 
writer, who is outstanding among the modern authors 
in Hindi for his deep as well as diffused eye 38 
combined with dynamic, independent thinking, on the 
entry of Ganesh, a pre-Aryan deity, into the Hindi 
pantheon. It is a history of his protean shapes and 
significances through the ages. The god’s metamorphosis 
from “the lord of obstacles” into the presiding avatar 
of auspiciousness reads like a romance. The work bears 
‘the stamp of prolonged and profound study on ° the 
subject. 
G: M. 


GUJARATI a 


SHRI SUBODHINIJI—RAJAS SADHAN SEC- 
TION: Translated into Gujarati by N. N. Gandhi, 
M.A., LL.B., Dhandhuka. Published by Shrinath Dwat- 
krishna Bhandar, through Patwari:-R. V. Rajkot. 1944. 
Paper cover. Pp. 267. Price Rs. 3. 

Like the Tamas Fala Prakaran, the book under notice 
before, this book is concerned also with the Subodhiniji 
of Vallabhacharya in relation to the Rajas Sadhan sec 
tion in the latter part of the Bhagvat. The translation 
is Simple and caleulated to help those who are in, search 
of light to understand this philosophical subject. 

VENICINO VEPARI: By Mrs. Hansa Mehta. 
Printed at the Rajni Printing and published by N. M. 


Tripathi d& Co., Bombay. 1944. Illustrated jacket. Thick 
cardboard cover. Pp, 128, Price Rs. 2. 


~ Mrs. Hansa Mehta bas to her credit already the 
translation of one of the most difficult dramas of Shakes- 
peare from a translator’s point of view, viz., Hamlet. Unde- 
terred by the difficulty, she did her work successfully. 
This is her second essay in the same line and her choice 
has fallen on a more popular work, the Merchant of 
Venice. She has translated it into Nirbandha Anushtupe 
Chhanda, Gujarat is not yet—sufficiently advanced to, 
welcome ,such literary efforts and divert them Into a: 
popular channel by enacting them on the stage. The 
writer knows it but is mot disappointed and rightly so, 
as attempts such as hers are required in larger numbers 
to attain the end sha has in view. ° 


' GURU GOVIND SINGH: By Govindbhoi H. 
Patel of Dharma}. Printed at the Sadhana Press, 
Baroda. 1944. Paper cover. Pp, 365. Price Rs. 8-8. 


The tragic events which led to the killing of Guru 
Govind Singkt of the Sikhs, at the hands of Aurangzeb 
have furnished the subject-matter of this very long poem 
in various metres. It is written in the style of a Maha- 
Kavya, and certainly the study. of the poet is wide enough 
to enable him to produce such a work. But this is not 
a Mahakavya in this real sense of the work. Besides, 
the language is so difficult that ordinary people would 
find- it difficult to understand it.’ All historical events 
should have been explained in footnotes or by sepafate 
notes at the end, instead of assuming that the reader 
nows them all, 


f 


JIVAN NATAK: By BaldeveP. Molic. Printed at 
the Shankar Press, Surat. 1944. Illustrated. Paper cover, 
Pp. 108. Price Re. 1. - 


Twenty-one pleasant pen-pictures of various inci- 
dents in the life (Jivan) of modern India are to be found 
in this collection of very short stories. One finds in 
the writings of this rising author the germ of good work. 


PREM DHANUSHYA : By Kolak. Printed at the 
Unity Printing Press, Bombay. 1944. Illustrated. Paper 
cover. Pp. 104. Price Re. 1-8. 


“Kolak” has already won his success in the field of; 
verse-writing by his two previous works, Sandhya Gita 
and Swati. This is a long poem of 1748 stanzas, and 
full of poetic fancies. He is an agriculturist by caste 
and inclination and has fancied life on this earth as a 
grain of rice, which every one connected with rice culti- 
vation knows, is planted in one place and when it grows 
to a certain height is transferred to another place where 
it nipens. Thus according to the poet life here is the 
seed or rice,grain sown in one place with-a view to ‘its 
transference to another place i.e., after death where it 
would grow healthily and ripen spiritually. The tragic 
end of the hero is thus sought to be jlustified. The 
verses are full of meaning and easy to read and under- 
stand and they maintain the same level throughout, 


KANS VADHA : By Prof. H. R. Kapadia. Printed, 
at the Gandiva Printing Press, Surat. 1944. Paper cover: 
Pp. -€9. Price Re. 1-8. 


Kans Vadha is a poem in four parts, composed by 
‘Ram Panivad (Nambujar Brahmin) of Kerala (Mala- 
bar) in the eighteenth century. The language is Prakrit 
‘or Marhatti. The translation by Prof. Kapadia is in 
verse and reads very well. It shows his mastery both 
over Prakrit and Gujarati. Footnotes elucidate many 


points, | 
j K. M. J. 
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J. M. Keynes” 


Khagetidranath Bhattacharya writes in . he 
Visva-Bharati Quarterly: " 


Keynes (isa familiar name in the world of both 
economic. theory and practice, Indeed, therein lies his 
‘real greatness; for, economists are rarely gifted with the 
‘twofold virtue of keen intellect and abiding inspiration 
for action. Had he been only a theorist, the interest of 
the world in him would- have been very much limited. 
‘Ef, on the other hard, he had been only a practical 
reconomist, the value of his contribution to the betterment 
‘of society would have lost much of its wider significance. 
The really unique thing about him, therefore, was that 
he illumined his intellect with a fervour for action, and 
it is this quality that gave him dynamism in character 
and earned for him a universal- reputation. 

Yet, the fact should not be forgotten that an inltellect, 
illumined by inspiration, however fruitful in its final 
tesults, ig in actual experience very difficult to integrate. 
In tke early years of his career, therefore, Keynes had 
to face inner conflict, bitter disappointment and, at times. 
complete frustration, For, intellect and inspiration ere 
_.almost contradictory. Consequently, for a long period he 
had to suffer for the existence of this element of contradic- 
‘tion in his own nature. It was only in the later period of 
his life that he integrated the two and achieved ultimate 
‘victory. Thus, like all great men, Keynes, too, had to 
pay a heavy price for greatness. 

Traces of this inner conflict ane first found in him 
‘when he was barely twenty-four years of age. A double 
‘first at Cambridge in Mathematics and Economics, and 
an Adam Smith Prizeman, he passed the Civil Service 
examination with great distinctioi. During the years 
1006-08, He was posted at the India Office, London. At 
‘that time the world was passing-through a financial crisis. 
-And as financial intricacies had for him always a greater 
. fascination -than the dull routine work of the office, he 
‘decided to resign from service, and after much hesitation 
He actually did-so. Subsequent events have shown that 
he took the right step, though at that stage of his career 
the decision was by no means an easy one to make. 

Keynes then returned to Cambridge as a Fellow. of 
King’s College, a position which he occupied till his death. 
In the calm, academic atmosphere existing there, far 
from the madding crowd, he applied himself to intellectual 


pursuits. In 1913 he ‘published his first book, Indian 
Currency and Exchange, which is remarkable for its 
ducidity: ven after more thah thirty years of its publi- 


‘cation, it still remains the best treatise on that abstruse 
and least understood subject, 


Keynes could not long remain in intellectual 
seclusion. The war of 1914 called him back to 
“public life. 


His mastery of economic problems had attracted already 
wide attention, and so the Government offered him the 
Yost of Chief Representative of Britain’s War-time 
Treasury. If he had been loyal to his intellect- alone, he 
would have declined the offer. But the idealism in him 
got the better of his intellect. The fact is that he was 
never satisfied with pure academic pursuits, for, he felt, 
that thisse without being implemented in action tend to 
become “high and dry”, 


_ Standard. Keynes again protested, 


Keynes served the Treasury till the end of the war, 
but resigned from it in 1919, the year of the Tyeaty of 


Versailles. The circumstances leading to his resignation 
were not only historic—his resignation self also 
made history. For, though on the political front, the 


Treaty produged Hitler, on the economic front it paved 
the way for the coming of Keynes. 

* As is well-known, in their first flush of victory, the 
Allies imposed exacting reparations on Germany. Keynes 
‘protested, not so much on grounds of humanity, as 
because of the economic absurdity of the whole repara- 
tion plan. With an amazing skill in argument, He pointed 
out that the huge reparations which were being imposed 
on Germany were not only unpayable, but that even if 
they were, they would spell common disaster for Europe 
and Afmerica, But. it was in vain. The Allies were not ~ 
in a mood to hear him. In righteous indignation, there- 
fore, Keynes dramatically left the meeting of the Supreme 
Economic Council of:the Peace Conference. The inci- 
dent caused much flutter, though it produced no 
immediate salutary effect. 

‘It was believed that Keynes would now withdraw 
possibly from the turmoil of Human affairs and settle 
down in his alma mater. But his inspiration for action 
had not yet died down. On the contrary, it was re 
vitalised. He saw with a prophetic vision! that the policies 
pursued by the politicians would léad the world to 
economic ruin, 


Being too much of a fighter to take things 
lying down, he condemned in scathing terms, the 
Peace Treaty, and published in 1922 his famous 
book, The Economic Consequence of the Peace, 
which is considered a classic. in eConomic litera- 
wre, ; 

The book forthwith drew world«wide attention. It 
ran into several editions and was translated into nineteen 
languages. Politicians and publicists poured both praise 
and ridicule oni him. All tke same, the economic clauses 
of the Treaty of Versailles were not changed and repara- 
tions were imposed on Germany. Thus though Keynes - 
finally lost the battle yet he gained international 
reputation. 

Before the storm had subsided, however, another 
significant event occurred. In 1925, under the leadership 
of Mr. Churchill, England decided to return io the Gold 
In his small book, 
Economic Consequence of Mr. “Churchill, he pointed out 
with remarkable precision that the time was most inoppor- 
tune for such a course of actiom’ Jf England returned 
to the Gold Standard, he argued, time would soon come 
when she would again have to be off from it. The harm 
that would be done in the meantime would be simply 
irretrievablz. However, once again he lost the battle, 
for Mr. Churchill stuck to his decision. But in the 
ligtt of subsequerjt events, it was clear that it was 
Churchill who lost, because six years later, in 1931, 
England had to give up the Gold Standard, as will he 
shown presently. 

Having been defeated twice at the hands of soited 
interests and political leaders, Keynes, for the time 
being, went into oblivion. For some years, he devoted 
himself exclusively to intellectual work and divided his 
time between Cambridge and Bloomsbury. At Cambridge 
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he spent his time in editing the Economic Juur:al and 
writing several books, which came out in succession. 
Treatise on Money was published in two volumes in 1930, 
Treatise on Probability im 1931. Essays is Persuasion also 
published in the same year, and Essays in Biogruphy in 
19338. His home, in Gordon Square, became the centre 
of a galaxy of eminent persons, most of them hailing 
from Cambridg:, including Virginia and L. S. Woolf, 
Clive and Venessa Bell, Robert Fry and Duncan Grant 
and an “assorted eminence of Stracheys”. 

Then came thi2 year 1931 and Keynes, inspite of him- 
self, was again in the limelight. The economic crisis 
which he had long foreseen overtook the world. There 
was an all-round depression, followed by cataclysmic fall 
in prices. Trade collapsed and currency was dislocated. 
Germany defaulted and a moratorium had to be granted. 
England, to save herself. went off the Gold Standard, 
and many other countries, too, did the same. 


His predictions had thus come to be more 
than true, but even he himself must have been 


surprised at such stattling accuracy of his forecast 
of events. 


Henceforward,-no longer was he the impatient critic 
battering his head against the wall ‘of ignorant mind. of 
arrogant politicians, but a prophet whose vision and 
wisdom stood head and shouldet above those of his 
contemporaries. 

From this time onwards, Keynes became a power. 
He was not only heard with respect, but also prompily 
obeyed. On his part hé, too, was not slow to suggest 
remedies. America modelled _her New Deal on Keynesian 
analysis. Economié recovery started and the world was 
restored to equilibrium much sooner than it was auti. 
cipated. And so it came about that Keynes stood on a 
pinnacle of greatness when the Second War broke out, 
in 1939. 

From the very beginning of the Hostilities Britain” 
and Allied governments used the talents of Keynes for 
saving their countries on the economic front. He, 
accordingly, formulated policies and this time they not 
only accepted his recommendations but also immediately 
put them into effect straightway. 


But for him the, British people would have 1 
passed through an inflation, very much similar to// 
one which brought disaster to Germany in 1917. ! i 


At the end of the war, Keynes was engaged in thet 
important task of reconstructing the world currency. Het 
drew up plans for the successful working of the inter-3 
national Monetary Fund and the International Bank. The 
AnglosAmerican loan, which he had so successfully 
negotiated paved the way for closer international collaho- 
ration between) the two countries. 
could be completed the 


thi 14 hand of death’ removed him from 
nis world, 


Such then was Lord Keynes, a genius among men. | 


His life is indeed, an instructive study in conflict and 
Integration, in frustration, courage and eventual victory. 

Maybe, as some believe, that the phenomenal 
reputation which he gained Was conditioned by the h‘story 
of the times in which he lived, And, there is some force 
in this argument. But though Keynes’ prediction of the 
economic crisis after the First World War arose out of 
historical conditions, yet the remedies which he suggested 
for avoiding future crisis.and trade cycles are not'a mere 
historical phiisnomenon. They contain in them an abiding 
truth which rests on a pivotal principle. Briefly stated, 
the Keynesian technique of fighting trade depress‘on is, 
that with a low rate of interest and planned budgpt- 
deficits, any society can be kept permanently in a semi: 
Prosperous condition, This is almost revolutionary think- 


THE MODERN REVIEW FOR FEBRUARY, 1947 ; 


But before his work ,.— 





ing. For Trade Cycle is a phenomenon which has per- 
plexed the economists of all ages; but whereas they 
solved thie problem by side-tracking the main issue, Keynes 
not only analysed the causes thereof but also found 
remedies, with the result that the creation of a level of 
economic activity tkiat can create conditions for “full- 
employment” is to-day no longer a hypothetical reality. 
’- The Keynesian technique has provided a new took 
for the economic reconstruction of the modern world, 
except jonly in Russia. It-is discernible in the post-war 
budgets of all the economically advangzd countries. Silting + 
in the Peers’ Gallery in the House of Commons and 
listenin to Dalton’s first post-war budget speech, Keynes 
must hnye felt, indecd, phat it was but an echo of his. 
own voice. ~ 

By evolving a mechanism with which to. ward off 
the mucli vexed problem of the Trade Cycle, Keynes. has 
given to “Capitalism a fresh’ leas: of life. For, recurrent 
over-production and mass unemployment are the two 
most. irremediable evils of the capitalist system of pro- 
duction, and the socialists Wave always made much of 
thes: two defects and strengthened their position by — 
holding out the promise of a society where these. would 
be neither over-production nor unemployment. 


The Keynesiafi technique has, thus, com- 
pletely disarmed the socialists, because now | 
through planned budgets and a controlled rate of » 
interest, capitalist society can maintain the levet 
of full-employment and ensure prosperity. 


But strangely enough, the Socialists claim Keynes .. 


to be as much their own as do the Capitalists. They = 
often quote from his numerous writings to prove that 
he believed that Capitalism was in a state of constant 
disequilibrium. 

Be that as it may..one thing is clear that Keynes” 
technique has anchored Capitalism to a new harbour from 
where it can embark on longer voyages and without muct# 
danger ahead. > ! 

Keynes was not merely a great economist. He was. 
also a philosopher. For, he regarded the economic problens 


“aS secondary and callzd the problem of want and poverty 
.“a muddle and frightful” miiddle. a transitory and un- 


mecessary muddle”. And he lived in the hope that “the: 
day is not far off when the economic problem will take y 
the back seat where it belongs, and that the arena of 
the “Heart and head will be oceupied oy ré-occupied by 
our real problems, the problems of life anid relations, of 
creation and behaviour and religion”, As some oné 
wisely put it, “This is the real Keynes speaking across 
the ages, looking beyond his pure theory of money and 
the trade cycle”. , 
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‘INDIAN PERIODICALS 


Poetic Creation 


Poetic creation is a synthetic act where the 
co-operation and organisation of many elements 
of. feeling, imagination and 
In varying proportions simultaneously as they go 
to shaping expression. V. Sitardmiah writes im 


The Aryan Path: 


What’ happens in the mind of the poet as the mood is 
e closing in, when it is on, or when the fury of the at-tirst- 
formiess urge takes on direction, can be roughly indi- 
cated. The mood quickens the pulse ; makes warmer 
and swifter the circulation of the blood, puts an edge 
on sensitivity, heightens the vital tone, enlarges per- 
ception and the sweep and dering of the jancy, releases 
energies and resources from folds and levels of its own 
inmost being, memory and association adding, at each 
turn, mmage, sound and meaning, pafterns of rhythm 
and movement, suggestion and symbolism, clarities and 
profundities, gusts and disgusts of affection, subtleties 
and playfulnesses, indeed all that has gone into the 
poet’s make-up—aunti] it emerges as something new 
even to itself. Beauty is now “born”——or is rendered or 
discovered—having an independent concrete existence 
outside the creator's own being, 

This process is at once aesthetic, creative and 
technical. It has a beginning, a middle and an end: 
Impulsion ; the will to form and express through a 
lively medium; the technique of expression and 
embodiment in a concrete object of‘art. This is one 
phase of the process of art. And, since the artist 18 a 
human being in a particular milieu and uses as_ his 
raedium words—which are the medium for a million 
others—with meaning, emotive association, history, 
quality and feeling, reference and attitude behind 
them, what is expressed makes meaning to others ; 1.., 
the poet achieves communication. 

When, through his daight in the use and possi- 
bilities of his medium, he hag made it a successful 
vehicle of his vision, it is “without residue on either 
side.” The work of art thus throws one span backwards 
to the springs of its existence (and the conditions and 
process of its production) and one forwards to its 
reception, evaluation and criticism. It now begins to 
| be enjoyed or reacted to challengingly, to be absorbed 

into or thrown out of tradition or asking tradition 10 
| “. modify itself. 


CAs Genius is an assumption and a starting- 
point in all this, analysis. 


Why genius functions in one way and not im 
another atany time, why it is fitful and not active at 
all for long periods, why personality keeps fluid and 

- free in rare cases or hardens into character and freezes 
overlaying expression in others still await study. 

Though one may not go as fer as to say with Freud 
that “the conscious Ego is passive and that we are 
‘lived, as it were, by unknown and uncontrollable 
forces’; the “Id,” a3 ne calls “the impersona) aspect of 
the Ego’ is a strangely powerful reality which, from 
below the surface, acts and urges as effectively as any 
jnstrument of potency seen on the superticies, The man 

~-. of genius is an individual with special gifts. He 1s 4 
child of an environment with needs and calls, with- 
limitations, fashions, opportunities, etc.; he comes of 
a family with Jocal, class or race characteristics ; he has 

. faculties ; modes of response and preference, behaviour, 

knowledge of the world and views of destiny. Much of 

this is product of (and factor in) his individual and 

social history; this, again, has developed or failed to 

- develop in a secondary environment of mental and 

institutional climate. He has acquired abilities through 

training or choice, or by unconscious inhibition, from 
infancy onwards. 
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_ We have opened a “Clinical Department” under the- 
direcé supervision of qualified ana experieneed psysi- 
clans and surgeons, All persons suffering from loss of 
vitality and vigour, premature old age, lack of stamina, 
married and personal hygiene problema, MENTAL. 
AND NERVOUS DISORDERS (psychoanalytic 
and suggestive therapeutics under deep hypnosis), 
OBESITY (planned diet, re-educative exercises, ciectro-- 
vibratory massage aud hormone vitainin mineral feed- 
ing}, ALL CONSTITUTIONAL CHRONIC DISEA- 
SES WHICH HAVE DEFIED ALL TREATMENTS, 
etc,, cam now seedre personal individualised treatment 
and expert guidance. Latest laboratory equipment to 
facilitate exact diagnosis available. ELECTRO- 
THERAPY (diathermy ultra short wave therapy, 
electro-surgery, deep X-ray therapy, .actino therapy, 

tra-viotet aud infra red radiations, electric ionipution 
ete., etec.,) with latest, modern apparatuses iss. 
SPECIALITY at our CLINIC. Consultations fres, 
Strictest privacy and confidence guaranteed. Consult 
In person during 11 a.m. to 2 p.m. and 4 p.m. te 
6-30 pm. on any week day. Saturdays 11 am. te- 
2-30 p.m. If you cannot visit us personally, send the 
full history of your ease in-datail, (if possible, ask 
yuur family physician to send us a detailed report) 
and a STAMPED SELF-ADDRESSED ENVELOPE: 
for “diagnosis and suggested treatment” of your cage, 


Send Rs. 2 (postage 8 as. extra) by Money Order 
or Poatal Order, (or by YV.P.P. for Rs. 2-10) for «. 
copy of the Jatest revised and enlarged 3rd edition, of 
“Health and Vitality by Modern Methods.” Containg 
over 450 pages and 200 illustrations. Everything you 
want to know abont hormoues, vitamins rejuvenation, 
ete.. efc., is deseribed in minutest detail in this hand- 
book. Nothing like it ever published before. ASK 
FOR OUR FREE CIRCULAK DESCRIBING MOST 
OF OUR OUTSTANDING PRODUCTS. 


Hering & Kent 


Post Box 323 (M.R.C,) opposite Lloyds Bank, 
261-263, Hornby Road, 
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The individual traits of the man of genius 
fix his signature, 7.¢.,.the distinctive manner 
and temper of his work. 


But the rest of it is inherited from or shared with | 


ail around him, immediate or remote—reaching out to 
all the essence of Whose being is the result of a common 
evolution. These lie dormant in him at different levels 
of the conscious, the preconscious and the unconscious 
—as instinct, memory, association, mood, attitude and 
imipulsions to conduct and in the hinterlands of instinct, 
feeling and behaviour. They are present as springs an 

reserves of energy. These racial and almost cosmic 
levéls ane thus an unexpressed presence—(an avyakta 


Sattva) primordial and inchoate, crude, massive, hard. 


to rouse, untamé most of it, irrepressible when roused, 
and tapable of releasing and throwing up elements 
unsensed or unsensable normally. 
It is to these springs of energy that a gentus 
plunges when his creative impulse is seeking embodi- 
ment. At one stroke his personality is released and, set 
to work in the furies, the fluidities and the possibilities 
of this level of function. His imagination courses there 


in almost savage exhilaration. May -we not take it, that - 


it is this upsurge of general latent resources and abilities 
that supplies body to his creative urge to form ? That, 
the Avaeranabhanga having happened, the limitations of 
the 'poet’s character fall off and dissolve into a full play 


of his entire personality ? He then grasps what elements © 


he will of fancy, fact, fulfilment, rhythm or suggestion, 
even ag the father seed may be said to do in the quick- 
ened womb of the mother all through the period of 
‘shaping—before it is delivered into the world as a 
fully made child. . 

Diving into this vortex of energy and re- 
sources in the substratum of his sleeping yet 
enduring potencies the poet rises as from the 
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depths of an ocean or ithe bowels of the earth with 
the wealth of imagery, feeling, movement and 


_ passion which are in play in forming the impulse. 


There is always more in that reservoir of 
resources than is at any- time thrown out or selected by 
the poet, but for the time being his total absorption 
(samadhz) is limited to the specific purpose claiming 


imperium, And such is its dignity that it does not care 


to take more or be satisfied with less. The roots of all 
that is man—now this man,—are thus tapped ‘for ful- 
filling a purpose: The result is at once singular and 
universal, intelligible and communicable to all who are ~ 
men—because it functions at ‘both levels at the same 


time as one integral unit. 3 


Each poet, according to moment or “ability of 
attention” is either fully or incompletely imspired or 
fully or incompletely absorbed. Hie can be affected 
differently at different times about the same subject. 
Other geniuses react differently at the same time. This 
is what produces the varieties of degree, quality and 
intensity of viston in expression. Often a disturbance, 
a defiection or a loosening of grasp (a sithila samadhi) 
hurts the process, bringing in self-consciousness and 
failure, frustration and false steps. Or ‘one strains aiter 
effegt and makes the talent and the moment slave to 
another than an artistic purpose. The work of art is 
then likely to suffer or be vulgarised. This, however, is 
certain : that in the act and mood of creation the poet 
is in a lokottara—detached—field -.of sensation -and 
communion. Other demands of men and lIife are an 
irritating irrelevance then, or a disturbance causing 
blight of the spirit. The resulting work of art, which is 
the child of his genius and of which he is father and 
mother in one, is more truly his than any child of his 


‘flesh in the birth of which another life co-operates or 


shares with him. 
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INDIAN PERIODICALS 


Demographic Problems of the Lebanon | 


In an article under the above caption in the 
Foreign Review , Eliahu Epstein observes : 

The Lebanese Republic covers an area of about 
10,000 sq. k. (Since the demarcation of the Syro-Lebanese 
Frontier has not been completed, estimates of the areas of 
the two States vary. The area of the Autonomous Sanjak 
of the Lebanon (1860-1915) was 5.700 kilometers and -its 
population was 400,000) The population was last assessed 
in the Order of the President dated June 17, 1943, as 
the number of citizens registered in the registration 
records on December 31, 1942. This Order also, referred 
to a number of Lebanese who had emigrated but had 
retained theit Lebanese citizenship. . 

The Order in question was published in connection 
with the elections in the Lebanese Parliament. The 
following is the table which served as the foundation for 


fixing the population of the Lebanon as on January 1, 
1943; ; 

. Communities Inhabitants Emigrants Fotal 
Maronites : 318.201 91,276 409,477 
Sunni 229,094 4,913 230,507 
Shi’ah 200,698 9,367 + _ 210,065 
Greek Orthodox 106,658 33,655 140,313 
Druzes 71,711 4863 ~ 76,574 
Greek Catholics 61,956 ~ 13,272 75,228 
Armenian Orthodox 

. (Gregorians) ~ 4, 58,007 66 ~ 58,073 
Minorities 41,596 2,159 43,755 
Total .. 1,084,421 159,571 1,243,992 


The following are the estimated figures for the move- 
ment of population in the Lebanon, atid the estimated 


natural incredse: 

1932 Percen- 

Communities Census End 1943 Difference tage 

Sunni 179,667 225,594 45,927 31.1 
Shiah 159,133 200,698 41,565 38.5 
Druzes .. 56,297 71,711 15,414 38.0 
Maronites .- 269,620 318,201 48,581 18.0 
Greek Catholics 55,045 61,956 6,911 12.5 
Greek Orthodox 92,991 106,658 13,667 13.0 


The instructive conclusions which can be drawn from 
these tables are:— — - 

(a) Most of the emigrants from the Lebanon 
and those who continue to maintatin their Lebanese 
citizenship abroad are Christians, the overwhelming 
majority of whom are Maronites. | 

(b) The natural increase among the non-Christian 
population of the Lebanon, and particularly of the 
Shi’ah and the Druzes, is more than twice as great 
as ‘that of the Christian population. 
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At What Ages People Insure Their Lives 
Jatindra’ Mohan Datta writes in the Insurance 
W orld : 


We can calculate the age-distribution of the -propo- 
nents. They. are as follows:— 











: Taste VI 
Age-Distribution of the Lives Insured 
Group under 
: 20 21.25 26-30 31-35 
1937 38 
Sinigle 8 14 8 2 
Married 4 18 21 ll 
Total 12 32 29 13 
1946 
Single ee, 26 5 3 
Married 1 ll 21 9 
Total 10 37 26 12 
Total of - 
Unmarried 17 40 13 5 
‘Married 5 29 42 20 
Grand i 
Total 22 69 55 25 
36-40 4}-45 46-50 51-55 
1937-35 
Single : ie on e 
_ Married 5 § 1 
Total 5 8 1 se 
1946 
single ax ae e ted 
Married 7 | - I 
Total qT 7 4 
Total of 
Unmarried .., oo : 
Married 12 15» ] 1 
Grand . 
Total 12 : 15 ] ] 


A study of the above Table is highly interesting. For 
those who are unimarried the largest number insure their: 
lives at ages 21-25, or in other words the peak of insur, 
ance is reached betwen the ages of 21 to 25. This is so- 
in both the earlier (1937-38). and the later (1946) groups.. 
The tendency, if any, is for the peak to be higher in the: 
later period. For in the earlier group about 44 per cent.. 
of the unmarried insured their lives between the ages- 
of 21 to 25; in the later group the corrésponding percent- 
age is 60. Obligations arising out of marriage are no 
longer the main incentive for insuring the lives of the: 
husbands or the fathers. Among the married insured the: 
peak is reached some five years later at the ages from 26. 
to 30. Why this is so, we do not know, neither do we- 
profess to be able to give any plausible explanation. One: 
thing however is patent—married people of all ages do 
insure. It is not suggested that bachelors of late ages. 
do not insure their lives; the number of such people 
being very very small owing to the social customs and 
practices prevalent among the Bengalee Hindus, it is. 
unlikely that they would come within our observation 
when the range of our observation is so small. From the 
absence of such insurants at later ages no conclusions- 
should be drawn. Among the first hundred 3 persons 
were of age 19; among the Jast hundred 2 were of age 
18 and 1 of age 19. This shows that people are realising, 
the benefits of early insurance more and more. 
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India and the U.N.O. 


The National Christian Council Review 


~observes : 


The Indian Delegation to the United Nations Rcenle 
-deserves to be congratulated on the splendid and con- 
vincing way in which it presented the case of Indians in 
South Africa suffering disabilities under the recent legis- 
‘ation of the Union “Government. The success achieved 
at the U.N’O. is not only a triumph for the Indian cause 
‘in South Africa, but also ~a vindication of the principle 


-of equality of races ini the eyes éf the law. It cannot be 


-denied that certain sections of the people in India are 
badly treated by their brethren, but it also has to be 
remembered that strenuous efforts are being made in India 
to bring about social reform, and that the law .in, India 
does not make any discrimination such as is legalised by 
the Union of South Africa, We cannot but wish that 
Great Britatin and America had also supported the case 
of India. The success of the Inidian representation has 
proved that the UNO may well claim to be the conscience 
-of the world in matters coming within its purview. We 
deeply appreciate the service that the Indian delegation 
renidered to the country, and we believe that their success 
has a world significance. 


The Constituent Assembly 
The. same Review observes : 


The opening of the Constituent Assembly in Delhi 
rmade December 9th, 1946 a red-letter day in the history of 
India. 
framing a Constitution for a free India. The way in 
which the .affairs of the Assembly have been conducted 
so far gives us confidence that we can expect justice and 
, fairplay for all concerned. We hope that when the work 
“sof the Assembly is over India will have a Constitution 
which will give her, her rightful place in the family of 
free nations of the world. I[t is to be regretted that the 
Muslim League has not participated in the Assembly so 
far, but we hope that the way will soon open for it to 
come in 


Capital New-York _ ; 
The New Review observes : 


The U.N.O. conferenee énded, as ‘it had begun, with 


-a tone of optimism. It had been opened with the organ- 
overture To Each One His Own, it closed with the Presi- 
dent’s To Everybody Thanks and Congratulations. Much 
of the optimism was due to the new mood of the Russian 
delegates. Mr. Molotov was smiling all day and shaking 
hands all round: Mr. Vishinsky had led a five-man Soviet 
dilegation to St. Patrick’s Cathedral to attend a Pontifival 
Mass for the United Nations on the feast of Christ the 
‘King, and had placidly heard fiery denunciations of 
“impious and rank materialists’. The U.S.A. delegation 
‘was in the highest spirits and Tom Connally the most 
gushing ‘of guys. There were ugly moments, as when 
the British delegate frigidly called Russia’s di sarmament 
plan ‘a piece of pure humbug’, or when Australia put 
awkward questions about the Russian use of the veto 
power. But there were many bright moments, the convi- 


vial- wisecracks at the international bar where drinks” 


and views blended colourfully, or the spectacular hand 
shake of Tom with the Attorney-General and the Com. 
rade. The wndertone was exhilarating, and though the 
agenda was heavy it was gone through at a fair speed 
and in a spirit of calculated conciliation. It was so 
pleasant that all voted to make New-York the permanent 
‘headquarters of the U.N.O. 
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To this Asembly has beer entrusted the task of 


home. 


trust, 
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DisAaRMAMENT 


a 

Russia took the initiative in the vital discussion on 
disarmament; she wanted at first to embarrass Britain 
and America about their armiés overseas: she ended with 
being embarrassed about her home forces. Her proposal 
was limited to the atomic bombs and to the census of 
troops in nortnational territories. America followed ‘up, 
and broadened the issue so as to cover all mass-destructive 
weapons. Britain came forward with pertinent. questions. 
How to harmonise Ruségia’s proposal with the work of the 
Atomic Energy Commission? Did Russia wamt imme-: 
diate control and inspection? Would control and inspec- 
tion, be under the Security Council? 

‘Australia, the enfant terrible of-the family, threw the 
veto question on the floor; Cuba tried to speed it from 
the Committee floor to the Assembly table. But Britain 
got hold of it and despatched it through.the window; the 
veto is not for small boys of the Bush to pitch at res- 
pectable top-hats. 

Once the top-hat had been steadied, the Committee 
came down to brass-tags. Molotov had insisted on the 
control of atomic energy, he conceded the control of all 
weapons. The concession was significant. All weapons 
that can be used for mass-destruction will be hard to 
control. It is already difficult. to draw a sharp line 
between military and industrial uses of atomic energy, and 
general control of armaments would lead to the control of 
raw materials, research work, management, anid possibly 
ownership: of armament factories. This would lead to a 
necessary limitation of national sovereignty, which all 
nations, Russia above all others, are reluctant to contem- 
plate. 

~ The Soviet demanded a census ee troops on orig 
seivice: Britain was not agreeable, as she feared such a 
census would disclose the -Weak spots ,in her imperial 
defence system: moreover armies which are moved by 
sea can} be more eosily enumerated than armies moving 
by rail or road; in particular armies which can be tem- 
porarily withdrawn across. frontiers and placed in equiva- 


‘Jent strategic position can easily escape detection and 
census. 


Hence an honest census should include all troops, 
in active service and in reserve, on foreign soil and at 
Molotov nodded approval. When the census will 
be taken, checked and published, we shall know the stra- 
tegic planning of Britain in Greece, Palestine and Egvpt, 
of the U.S.A. int China, the Philippines and the islands: 
of the western Pacific, of Russia in the neighbourhood of 
Greece, Turkey and Persia. Generally, the disposition 
of troops is dictated by political motives of mutual dis- 
and reveals the respective prognistics of govern- 
ments about possible~international conflicts; it should be 
published if progressive disarmament is attempted on a 
world-scale. But disarmament can only be effective after 
mutual distrust has been allayed, and national greed or 
pride renounced, 
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TNOIAN PERIODICALS 


Transfer of Population 
A Stn Acarnst Gop awn Man 


~_ 


Transfer of population is sometimes offered 
_as a happy substitute for the present arrangement 
of the people in India for all those who want 
Pakistan, now and here. An article by Mr. R. H. 
Markham in the Christian Science Monitor is re- 


produced in The Social Welfare : 


More than 20,000,000 eastern European’s are now 
being shifted from one province or nation to another and 
set up in} new homes or in refugee camps. “Tt is a transfer 
accompanied by strong pressure, much suffering, and some 
violence. 

Within this figure of 20,000,000 there is not included 
the inmates of displaced-persoms camps who for political 
reasons do not wish to return home, nor members of Gen. 
Wladyslaw Andres’ Polish Army in exile. Neither does 
it include the European Jews seeking to settle abroad. 
refers to nationals of defeated nations forced to evacute 
certain territories and to nationals of victorious niations 
occupying those territories. . 

. The grim tragedy of the moment seems io be repeat- 
ing, in some measure, the inhumanlites which followed 
the march of dictators’ armies across Europe in the early 
days of the war. There are important differences. There 
are muances of justification. But the total of humam 


suffering from the transfer of population is great indeed. . 


The most voluminous shift of men and women back 
and forth is taking place in Poland, where Wladyslaw 
Wolski, Vice-Minister in charge of migration, says that 
6,000,000 Poles are being séttled in new homes. 

This means that at least the same number of other 
persons are moving out of those homes. Most of the 
migrating Poles come from what was eastern Poland and 
are being settled i East Prussia and what was eastern 
Germany. Also half a million Ruthenians and White 
Russians are moving out of. present-day Poland to the 
eastern Polish provinces which Russia annexed. — 

In Czechoslovakia, Hungry, Yugoslavia, and Rumania, 
more than 6,000,000 persons have moved or will be required 
to move. The main beneficiaries in this vast populatior. 
shift,’ extending from the Baltic Sea to Belgrade and Sara- 
jevo in Yugoslavia, are MRussians, Poles, Czechs and 
Slovaks, with Rumanians, Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes pick- 
ing up a few crumbs. The principal losers are Germans 
and Hungarians. A larger number of persons is moving 
out of the Slav countries than is moving in. Practically 
the whole af this family uprooting is taking place within 
the so-called Russian “sphere of security.” 

Tf one could imagine twice as many persons as there 
are in the whole of Ireland suddenly forced to leave their 
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homes, jobs, farms, churches, household goods, and cities 
to resettle in foreign lands, he would have a partial picture 
of what is happening to men and women in eastern 
Europe. ‘ 

One familiar with Irish history recalls that, during 
the past, many thousands of outsiders have been forcihiy 
settled in Ireland, after which, in the course of time, 
many thousands of Irishmen settled abroad. One also 
may recall that this double shift of population provided > 
no permanent solution for any basic political problem, - 
but aroused an*enmity so deep that. centuries have failed 
to obliterate it. The Trish in Ireland have not yet become 
reconciled to the settlement of outsiders there, nor have 
the Irish who emigrated forgotten their old enmities. 
Most people in the world, when shoved around, react 
as the Irish, have. May one believe that the childres 
or children’s -children of the European men and women 
now being driven from their ancestral homes, packed 
into crude cattle cars, and herded into overcrowded, in: 
hospitable, insecure foreign settlements, will forget that 
experience? 

Will the tragedy not become ever more vivid with 
the passage of the years? Is this forced migration not 
piling up future trouble? 

And the people who are being moved are for the 
greater part not recent colonists or new settlers, but ‘old- 
timers.’ They have lived in the homes from which they 
are being expelled longer than white men have lived i1 
Aimerica. 

If the 3,000,000 Americans were driven back to Bri- 
tian, Scandinavia, Germany, Ireland and Czechoslovakia, 
with $20 and a truck each, they probably would feel 
distressed even though. all. have been ‘there less than 
100 years and most less than 50 years. Im contrast with 
this, the ancestors of most of the 3,000,000 Sudeten Ger 
mans being driven from Czechoslovakia settled there long 


-before the time of Luther, while ‘ancestors of the Hun- 


garians about to be forced from Slovakia were there when 
William the Conqueror invaded England, and the Ger- 
mans im Rumania have been there 800 years. 

Before World War II, there were about 1,000,000 
Germans in Poland and,. according to the Vice-Minister 
for Migration, about 1,000,000 still remain in new Poland, 
but all are to be expelled by the end of the present year. 


‘This means that the number of Germans who will have 


been removed from their homes by Russia and Poland 
by next Dec. 31 will be equal to the original million plus 
all in the annexed territories. 

east Prussia, which has been divided betwéen Russia 
and Poland contained about 2,000,000 Germans. The area 
in eastern Germany from the Baltic to Czechoslovakia 
which Poland annexed was inhabited by at least 4,000,009 
Germans. ; | 

This means that 7,000,000 Germans formerly living 


‘fn the Reich or Poland will have been~forced to migrate 


or have been lost in the war. Among those who event- 
ually will be migrants are many taken to Soviet Russia 
for forced labour. In many respects their lot is even 
worse than that of the presenft refugees and their future is 
equally dark. - 

As the millions of migrants from Poland reach devas- 
tated, overcrowded Germany, they meet the 3,000,000 
coming from Czechoslovakia, the 500,000 from Hungary, 
and the remants of the 500,000 who used to inhabit 
Yugoslavia. A German, Joseph SLCardinal Frings, is 
reported to have placed the number of German immi- 
grants at 14,000,000. 

Many Hungarians face or indeed already experience 
a similar fate. The Government of Czechoslovakia has 
expressed its determination to expel all Hungarians from 
that country who are not willing to become Slavs, not 
only inl citizenship, but in heart and in culture. The Hun- 
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garians minority is im danger. No such thing as a minot- 
ity right is even to be discussed, ‘ 

These Hungarian fugitives from a new kind of racism 
will be taken to an overcrowded, devastated land with 
no superfluous food supplies and a tragic deficiency of 
jobs. How many of them there will be one cannot say 
exactly, Before the war, there were more tham 600,000 
Magyars in Slovakia. How many of them Prague will 


accept as Slavs is uncertain. Probably most of them will: 


lave to leave and will prefer exile to denationalisation. 
The Hungarians are known as persistent nationalists. 
Marshal Tito has intimated that he, too, is planning 
to expel Hungarians from Yugoslavia. They are probably 
400,000 in number. Many Romanians are determined. to 
drive most of the million and a half Hungarians out of 
Rumania, though the Bucharest. Government still is 
decidedly against it. 


Among the many problems facing 
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Hnngary, this prospective influx of refugees from abroad 
is one of the most serious. ee 

Amyone reflecting upon the present suffering of home- 
less Germans and Hungarians will recall that those nations 
Taunched the World War and that they brutally persecuted 
Jews and others. It is also a fact that Germans and 
Magyars have caused much trouble to the Slavs; the Czechs 
and Poles hope to make themselves secure after centuries 
of bitter conflict by driving into wretched exile more 
than 6,000,000 of their rivals. \ 

But whether peace will be served by cruel reprisals 
upon: helpless women and children may be doubted. And 
that security can be won by acts that arouse mass hatred 
is far from certain. If even the partitioning of weak 
Poland never made Germany safe, can the sending out of 
3,000,000 destitute Sudeten Germans to tell their woes 


to 75,000,000 other Germans make Czechoslovakia safe? . 
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What A Tragedy! 3 . 


“The tragedy of the Bengal - famine in 1943 ‘cannot be over-exaggerated. * * * The 


figures for infant mortality 


were extremely high. The proportion of children below five 


years old who died was found to have varied from thirty to fifty percent of the total deaths. 
The death-rate among adult males was much higher than among adult women, nearly twice 


as many adult men died. as adult women. 


This meant that a large number of families were 


deprived of their wage-earners just at the very time when needed them most. The throwing - 
of a large number of women on“their own resources was later found to have the inevitable 
result—an inerease in prostitution and other social evils. * * * Small - peasants lost all their 


cultivable lands. 
with the evidence of what to many families 


Einding nobody who would lend them either money or’ food they parted ° 
represented everything that made life worth- 


living, their small bit of their. motherland. Fishermen sold their boats and nets, even their 
fishery rights, at the very time they were more than ever necessary in the economy of the 


province. Parents sold their children. 
Public memory is short. 


Tn 1946 we have salved our conscience by expecting Govern- 


ment to take necessary action. We forget that People get the Government they deserve. 


Public opinion must never be allowed to forget the tragedy that was enacted in Bengal in 
1943 unless and until action has been taken to make a recurrence possible.” But how to do it? 
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Five U. S. Scientists Attend Indian 
_ Science Congress 

Five American scientists are attending the Indian 
Congress which opened January 3 Delhi. 
They are Dr. -#. Newton Harvey of the Department of 
Biology of Princeton University; Dr. Oscar Riddle, bio- 
logist, former member of the research stafi of the Carnegie 
Station for Experimental Evolution; Dr. Harlow Shapley, 
director of Harvard University Observatory, president of 
the -Indo-American Science Association and trustee of 
the Watumull Foundation; Dr. Albert F. Blakeslee, 
director of the Smith College Genetics Experiment Station 
at Northampton, Massachusetts; and Dr. William RB. 
Deming, mathematical statistician of the U. S. Bureau 
ef the Budget. 

Following are brief profiles of the visiting scientists: 

Dr. Edmund Newton Harvey, professor of physiology 
at Princeton University, Princeton, New Jersey, was born 
in Philadelphia in 1887 and attended German town 
Academy there. He received the. Bachelor of Science 
degree from the University of Pennsylvania in 1909 and 
the Doctor of Philosophy degree from Columbia in 1911. 
At Princeton he was instructor of physiology from 1911 
to 1915, assistant professor from 1915 to 1919, and pro- 
fessor from 1919 to 1933, when he received the Osborn 
professorship. Front 1940 to 1941 he was visiting lecturer 
at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology at Boston. 

Dr. Harvey was awarded the John Price Wetherill 
Medal of the Franklin Institute of Pennsylvania in 1934. 
He has made special studies in bioluminescence, cell 
permeahility, nerve conduction, regulation in plants, ultra 
sonic radiation; cell surface tension, brain pctentials and 
decompression sickness. He is author of Nature of Animal 
Light, Laboratory Directions in General Physiclogy and 
Living Light. 

Dr. Harvey is associate editor of the Biological Bulle- 
tin, Biological Abstracts and Journal of Cellular &-d Com- 
parative Physiology. 

Besides being trustee of the Bermuda Biological 
Station and vice-president and trustee of the Marine Biv- 
jogical Laboratory at Woods Pole, Massachusetts, Dr. 
Harvey is a member of-a number of societies including 
the American Society of Naturalists, American Society of 
Biological Chemists, American Physiological Socicty, 
National Geographic Society, National Academy of Sciences 
and National Research Council. ce | 

Dr. Oscar Riddle, biologist, was born in Cineinmati, 
Ohio, in 1877, received his Bachelor of Arts from Indiana 
University in 1902 and his Doctor of Philosophy from the 
University of Chicago im 1907. He received his -Doctor 
of Laws from Indiana University in 1933. His many posts 
as biologist include member of the research staff, Carnegie 
Station for Experimental Evolution, from 1914 to 1945, 
ini addition to being member of the Genetics Society of 
America, American Academy of Arts and Sciences, Ameri- 
tan Society of Naturalists and the Washington Academy 
of-Sciences. , 

Dr. Riddle has contributed numerous papers on the 
physiology of development and reproduction and the 
physiological and chemical basis of sex, heredity and 
endocrinology. 

Dr. Harlow Shapley, director of the Harvard University 
Observatory, was born in Nashville, Missouri, in 1885. He 
ireceived the B. A. fyom the University of Missouri in 
1910, M. A. in 1911 and Doctor of Laws im 1927. Prince- 
ton University awarded him a Doctor of Philosophy degree 


,in 1913. Among the universitiés awarding him honorary 


degrees are the University of Toronto, Canada, University 
of Pittsburg and Harvard University. . 
Dr. Shapley was astronomer at Mount Wilson Obser- 
vatory, California, from 1914 to 1921 and has been director 
of Harvdrd Observatory since then. THe was also lecturer 
at the Lowell Institute in Boston (1922) and Halley 
lecturer at the Royal Astronomical Society (1934). He 
has made researches in photometry and cosmogony. 
Besides being life member of the Corporatiow of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, he is a fellow of 
the American Academy of Arts and Sciences and was 
its president from 1931 to 1944. Dr. Shapley is a mem- 
ber of the American Astronomical Society. He also is 
president of the Indo-American Science Association, 
trustee of the Watumull Foundation in India and chair- 


“ man of the Worldwide Broadcasting Foundation. 


Dr. Albert Francis Blakeslee, director of Smith 
‘College Genetics Experiment Station at Northampton, 

Massachusetts, was borr; in Geneseo, New York State, in 
1874, He received the B.A. from Wesleyan University 
in Connecticut in 1896 and Doctor of Science from there 
in 1931. He was awarded the Master of Arts degree by 
‘Harvard in 1900 amd Doctor of Philosophy in 1904. 

Among the ‘posts he has held are teaching fellow at 
Harvard (1901-1903), investigator in Europe for the 
Carnegie Institution (1904-06), and William Allan Neilson 
Research Professor of Botany at Smith College (1942.43). 

Dr. Blakeslee was awarded the Cressy Morrison 
Prize by the New York Academy of Sciences in 1926 and 
again in 1936, and the Henry Dejouvenal Prize at the 
Palais de la Decouverte in 1938. He is a member of 
the Royal Danish Academy of Sciere, the Socviely of 
Naturalists in Micécow and numerous other societies. 

Gr, William Edwards Deming, mathematica] statisti- 
cian for the U.S. Bureau of the Budget, was born in 
Sioux City, lowa, in 1900. He graduated from the Uni- 
versity of .Wyoming in 1921, received. the Master of 
Science degree from the University of Colorado jin 1924 
and the Docior of Philosophy from Yale University ja 
1028. His career includes the following: instructor of 
physics at the Colorado school of Mines (1992-23) - 
physicist for the U.S. Agriculture Department (1927- 
39); sampling adviser for the Budget Bureau since 1942, 
special lecturer in mathematics for the National Bureau 
of Standards since 1930; and consultant to the Secretary 
of ‘War since 1940, 

Dr. Deming is a member of the American: Statistical 
Association, Phi Beta Kappa, Washington Academy of 
Sciences and the Mathematical Association of London as 
well as several other socicties—USIS. 
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South Africa Turns Against Its Indians 
In an article under the above heading in the 
Sept., 1946 issue of Asia and the Americas, Ashwin 
Choudree, delegate of the South African. Passive 
Resistance Council to the United States, also ad- 
viser on the South African Indian issue to the 
Government of India Delegation at the United 

Nations, writes as follows : | 

With the rest of the people of the world who hold 
human rights to be “inalienable,? two million sons of 
India, including the Indiand of South Africa, made 
'cammon cause in the recent world war. They, too, died 
by the thousands in North Africa and elsewhere. But 
the sacrifice, as far as South Africa is concerned, seems 
im ‘valid, : : 

‘Eighty-six years ago Indians were invited ‘to comé to 
South. Africa. I was born in that country, to which my 
family came three generations ago. But existing condi- 
tions make me a South African in name only. The 
Indians came as labourers and worked in the coal mines 
and on the railways and tilled the sugar plantations: By 
their sweat they helped to make South Africa the pros- 
perous country she has nlow become. They were induced 
to remain by the free grant of Crown Lands. They enjoyed 
the Parliamentary and Muaficipal vote. No impediment 
existed to bar their progress. They were considered 
desirable citizens. 

But recent years have witnessed the gradual deteriora- 
tion of our status in South Africa. Each year has meant 
the passage of some new law which has curtailed our 
liberties. We have been deprived of the Parliamentary 
and the Municipal vote; laws to curb our trading rights 
have~ been passed; we are made to feel that we are a 
sub-human people. We are segregated on buses and trains, 
separate seats are alloted to us in parks, separate counters 
are set up for us in> post offices; in Government: and 
Municipal departments, and even in the law courts, we- 
have to sit separately. Almost 60 different laws now 
exist which restrict our free movement and check our 
natural aspirations for economic and social development, 

Now comes the worst blow of all, the Asiatic Land 
Tenure and Indian Representation Act of 1946. This law 
means the complete segregation of our community and 
takes away from us our right to free ownership and occu- 
jpation of landed property except in certain defined and 
segregated areas. Gandhi, Nehru and all India denounced 
this Ghetto Act. China, too, has protested. Bernard 
Shaw declared: “British South Africans are mentally lazy 
and. snobbish. In trade they cannot compete with the 
mentally alert and flexibly witted Indians. But they have 
the whip hand politically, they can and do persecute 
.them. The Ghetto legislation is flat persecution like that 
of the Jews by the Nazis.” ae 

The new law adds insult to injury. Two million 
Europeans elect 150 members to Parliament. One-quarter 
agi a million Indians now have the right to elect three 
representatives to this Assembly on a separate communal 
voll. The humiliation of this inferior vote,is made com- 
plete by the law which stipulates that these three repre- 
sentatives must be Europeans. | 

This is the third-class citizenship which South Africa 
offers us. On such flimsy grounds South. Africa will 


claim in her defense, in answer to India’s complaint before 


the United Nations Assembly in September, that we are 
South African nationals; that the issue is purely domestic; 
and that she is not answerable to the United Nations 
for her policy towards her Indian subjects. In like 
manner, Hitler defended his persecution of the Jews. 
India has shown her strong indignation at this unjust 
treatment of her children in South. Africa; she has re- 
called her High Commissioner. severed trade relations 
with South Africa and applied economic sanctions. 
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Though we trace eur origin to India, we have adopted’ 
western standards of living. 


South Africa is our home, the land of our birth. : 
‘sdonstof her soil we claim full and equal opportunity in 
her development. - - 


We have revived the method which Gandhi launched’ 
tim South Africa some thirty-five years ago against anti-- 


indian laws. The Indians in South Africa. today are 


fwaginig a non-violent passive resistance struggle against. 
In protest to the new land tenure act’ 


tthe government. 
hundreds of Indian men and women are continuing to 
\occupy in Durban a piece of municipal land from which 


\the Act debars us. We do so as a symbolic gesture. The- 


South African government daily continues to lodge thése 
mon-violent objectors in jail. 
jnow- in prison sentenced to hard labour. 

South Africa must answer at the bar of world opinion. 


‘Democracy cannot remain the special preserve of the- 


Europeans in South Africa. 


It must be‘ extended io all 
her peoples. 


\ 
The Indian States in the Future 


K. R. R. Sastry observes in the Asiatic Review,. 


October, 1946 : 


Im addition to the eleven Provinces there are in India. 
601 Indian States governed by rulers big, medium-sized 
and inconsiderable. These cover an area of 712,508 square- 
miles, while the Provinces have an area of 1,006,171 square 
miles. They vary in size, population, “revenue and level 
of internal administration. 

. They range in importance from 
population of more than) 18,000,000 to the tiny princi-. 
pality of Bilbari with a population of 27. The 283 
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‘Kathiawar States, excluding 9 large States, have a total 
revenue of Rs, 135 lakhs. The area of 178 of these 
.States is from 10 to 100 square miles each; 202 States 
in India have each an.area of less than 10 square miles, 
.and 139 Jess than 5 square miles; 70 States have each an) 
area not exceeding 1 square mile. 

In the days of the East India Company these States 
increased in number owing to the policies of subsidiary 
alliance, subordinate co-operation, mediatization and 
imperial consolidation pursued towards them. Their in- 
dependence was impaired, however, by a gradual change 

‘ in the policy of the British Government in Iria. Many 


Indian States had maintained an iridependent existence ’ 


for hundreds of years, and some States, including Travan- 
core, Jammu, Orchha and Hyderabad, and many of the 
Rajput States had never been conquered or annexed. 
With the remains of sovereignty intact, with Rulers 
who have some of the rights of foreign potentates while 
travelling abroad, and their people, like their cousins 
across the all-too-thin frontier, are British-protected sub- 
jects while travelling outside their. States, the status of 
Indian States may be described as quasi-international. 
The territory of Indian States is not British territory; 
the subjects are not British subjects. The States are 
political communities. The laws of England do nit. apply 
to them; they are outside the jurisdiction of the British 
courts. They are internationally subordinate to the 
authority of the Crown. In cases of grave misconduct 
of a Ruler the Crown, under its prerogatives, has taken 
action extending in some instances to deposition. 
The problem of Indian States under the pending Consti- 
tution is twofold. Firstly, reduction in their number hy 
, absorption of small units so that there may be proper 
administration on modern democratic lines. Paramountcy 
has become a huge hospital with a number of patients 
undying but suffering from incurable diseases. The 
second need is the evolution of the Rulers into constitu, 
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tional monarchs of the number of States that can survive. 
These States,- which vary inj size and standards of civil- 
ized administration, have to be reduced to a manageable 
number to become useful units of the proposed Indian 
Union. | 

The Cabinet Mission praposals contemplate a union 
imcluding British India and Indian States. The Execu- 
tive and the Legislature at the Centre is to be constituted 
from British Indian and Indian States’ representatives. 
The. States are to retain all subjects and powers not ceded 
to the Union. “Paramountcy” is to be handed back. 
The question is how to reduce their number. A small 
committee of the British Cabinet can go into the facts 
and regroup these States, pensioning off the very small 
ones and amalgamating others either into Indian Pro- 
vinces or adjacent States. 

The students of the problems in India havé much 
to gain by digesting the wise words of Hamilton and 
Madison in the Federalist! History has taught through 
the U.S.A. that the only way of reconciling different 
races and varying units to a common effective life is 
through Federalization. Such is the lesson to us in 
India of Washington (where I am writing), the great an! 
noble copital of the U.S.A. 
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Poems of Sarojini Naidu 


Phe Indian Times, the monthly magazine 
of the Fiji Islands, gives a brief but fine esti- 
mation of Sarojini Naidu’s poems in the fol- 
lowing lines : 


From groves of spice, 
O’er fields of rice, 

Athwart the lotus stream, _ 
I bring for you, 
Aglint with dew 3 

A. little lovely dream.- 


, Such is the. rapturous, lyrical quality of Mrs. 
Sarojini Naidu’s poems. 

They have the freshness and sweetness of a. full- 
bloomed lotus as well as the musical cadence of a free 
bird singing “in full-throated ease.” 

“Bird-like,” “warbling’—these are the phrases that 
come to one’s mind when reading her books of verses 
which themselves carry such significant titles as The 
Burd_of Time and The Broken Wing. 

_ How much she was engrossed with the songs of 
birds from early years is evident from her letters to 
Arthur Symons : “Come and share my exquisite March 
morning with me: the thousand little gold and blue 
silver breasted birds bursting with the shrill ecstasy of 
life in nesting time;” “ . . . these little quivering birds 
are my soul, made incarnate music.” 
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And talking of her childhood home she says: “It is 
full of the music of birds in the garden and children 
in the long-arched verandah.” Her desire was to be 
always “a wild free thing of the air like the birds, with 
a song in my heart.” 

She inherited her lyric gifts from her mother who 
had written some exquisite Bengali poems in her youth. 
From a very early age Sarojini began writing verse ; at 
13 she had written a long poem in the ‘pattern of the 
Lady of the Laké—1,300 lmes in six days ; a drama of 
2,000 lines, besides a novel and 
journal. > All these she consigned to the fire on the 
-advice of Edmund Gosse, the celebrated eritic, who 
asked hher to give up imitating the English classics but 
to be a genuine poet of the soil. 

From then on-she poured her heart out in all those 
poems. enshrined in three tiny volumes, wherein is_ to 
be seen all the radiance of the “sun-scorched hills and 
plains of the Deccan” as well as the authentic voice of 
India’s weavers, street-singers, eorn-grinders, snake- 
charmers and palanquin-bearers. These poems, full ot 
the magic of melody, are remarkable for the haunting 
sweetness of their lyrical appeal. 

Despite the exclusively Indian character of their 
imagery, still faint echoes of Keats: 


The tissues that veiled her ‘delicate breast, 
Glowed with the hues of a lapwing's crest ; 
of Wordsworth : | 


Behold her, daughter of a wandering race 
Tameless, with the bold falcon’s agile grace 
And the lithe tiger's sinuous majesty ; 


and of Rossetti : 


Seven queens shone round her ivory bed, . 
Like seven soft gems: on a silken thread, 
Like seven fair lamps in a royal tower, 
Like seven bright petals of Beauty’s flower: 


may be heard in some of her poems, particularly une 
Queen’s Rival and the Indian Gypsy. 
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“They are full of the rapture of Sane either quiver- 
ing with passion and love, or leading one to a world 
of inner ecstasy—always as’ ever pulsating with the life 


of India’s luminous past and her present renascent 
awakening. When she. sings of the gipsy 

In tattered robes that hoard a glittering trace | 

Of bygone colours, broidered to the knee, 


-or of the Coromandel. fishermen : 


Come. let us gather our nets from the shore, 
And set our catamarans free, 

To capture the Téaping wealth of the tide, for 
We are the sons of the sea, 


one catches visions, unutterably lovely, of Indian 


scenes radiant wilh beauty and invested with sweet. 


hints of divinity by the matchless aesthetic emotionalism 
of her art. 

There are several lines 
throughout her poems, lilting lines that have something 
new and mystical about them, Listen : 


And smiles are entering like magical serpents the 
poppies of lips that are opiate-sweet. 

“The wind lies asleep in the arms of the dawn , ~~ 
like a child.that bas cried all night. 
The treatment of Nature in her poem, unlike 
Wordsworth who heard in it “the still sad music ot 
humanity,” reminds one of Tennyson serving as a back- 
ground for the delineation of human emotfons. 


and = stanzas scattered. 


all the child’s ecstasy ‘and wonderment at the sight of. 


the loveliness of Mother Harth-as:in Hestasy ‘and .the 
Champak Blossom—is given expression with an intensity 
of passion and sincerity of thought. 

Here may be found no Miltonic sweeps or Spen- 


serian grandiloquence ; but her art.-“frail as a cassia- 


flower” 1s 
 Carven with delicate dreams and wrought * 
. With many a subtle and exquisite thought. - 
Therein I treasure the spice and scent 
Of rich and passionate memories blent 
Like odours of cinnamon, sandal.and clove, 
Of song and sorrow and life and love. 
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International Houses in the U.S.A. aid foreign A greup of students engaged in discussion in 


students New York’s International House 





The Premiers’ Conference at New Delhi. Sitting (left to right): Shree Krishna Sinha (Bihar): 

Dr. Khan Sahib (N..W.F.P.); Hare Krishna. Mahatab (Orissa): Ravishankar Sukla (C.P.): 

Muzzafarali Quzilbash (Home Minister, Punjab); T. Prakasam (Madras): B. G. Kher (Bombay) ; 

Govind Ballabh Pant (U.P.) and Gopinath Bardoloi (Assam) 

Standing (left to right): Shafaat Ahmed Khan; Dr. John Matthai: Sardar Baldev Singh; K. B. 

Sahai (Revenue Minister, Bihar); Rajendra Prasad; Jawaharlal Nehru: Vallabhbhai Patel; 
Rajagopalachari; Asaf Ali; Syed Ali Zahir ard C. H. Bhabha 
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NOTES 


Britain Sets a Date 


Much of the speculations and doubts regarding 
the intentions of the British Labour Cabinet towards 
India, have been settled by the statement of the 
British Government’s plans in the House of Commons 


on February 20 by Mr. Attlee. The first reactions were - 


dismay and elation in the Congress and the opposing 
camps, but a more careful perusal reversed the effect, 
and the Lords’ debate has clarified matters still 
complete agreement 
with Pandit Nehru’s statement to the press. Since 
1942, the Congress demand has been that the British 
should “Quit India” and the unequivocal declaration 
of the British Cabinet that they are definitely quitting 
India after June 1948, brings us within sight of the 
goal.. ua 

But the marking of the date-lme does not mean 
that India is out of the woods. The forces of reaction 
are there, as are the vested interests, black-marketeers 
and corrups officialdom. The six years of war have 
immersed India into a veritable morass out of which 
we shall have to extricate ourselves by our own 
efforts. There are signs that this latest declaration of 
‘H.-M. G: is having a sobering effect on the 
transigent “ones, but between that and: a state of 
“sweet reasonableness’ there is a long long distance. 
The spate of lics remains unabated in the League press, 


‘as for example one vernacular daily -in Calcutta which 


went so far as to mistranslate, deliberately, Lord 


‘Pethick Lawrence in the House of Lords, making him 


promise Pakistan definitely! Mr. Jinnah has mot 
pronounced anything as yet and his heutenants are 
also observing a silence. The Congress spokesmen 
there is an extremely 
difficult and delicate task ahead and: the Congress 
wotld need all the support and aid that its constitu- 
ents could give in’ every way. A Herculean effort 1s 


‘called for and a time-limrt has been set. 


The Lords’ debate was most remarkable as an 
exhibition of chagrin and anger on the part of the 
Conservative spokesmen. Bucketfuls of crocodile tears 
were shed and there was loud gnashing of teeth on 
the part of the harpies at the prospect of the victims 
being’ loosened from the toils. Lord Templewood, of 


the unsavoury Hoare-Laval Scheme fame, led the 


ine 


attack, trotting forth the usual nauseating and hypro- 
critical saws about British responsibilities towards the 

minorities. As if there ever was a Conservative im 
power who cared a hoot about any minority or.’ 
depressed iclass in India unless they were tools, to be 

used for the nefarious purposes of the exploiting 
Britisher and to be cast aside when that purpose had 

been served. What did Samuel Hoare or his Conser- 

vative predecessors and successors ever do for the 

minorities in Bengal excépting to help oppress them ? 

The sublime limit in this hypocritical tirade was 
reached when another noble lord stated that he would 

no longer be able-to look the Indian peasant in the 

face { And this after millions of the self-same Indian 

peasants were ‘callously left to die of famine and 

pestilence in 1943, when his party was in power! 

Indeed, we know of extremely few Britisherg in 

history, who ever stirred a finger to help the Indian 

peasant or labourer, whereas we know there have been 

many thousands who helped.in the looting and 

oppressing of the same helpless body of men, some of 

them attaining the peerage in Britain thereby. 

Lord Pethick Lawrence gave an able reply to the 
opposition, incidentally clearing up many obscure 
points in the Attlee statement thereby. Lord Halifax 
and the British Primate brought the irresponsibles to 
their senses ‘by laying stress on the serious nature of 


.the issues at stake, thereby bringing this parade of 


ignorance and presumption, posing as 
wisdom, to an end. 

We, in India, know only too well that the most 
ruthless oppression and exploitation of a minority 
that is active now, Is in existence in Bengal, and that 
it was initiated by the British and is proceeding of 


omnipotent 


» its brutal course even today with the approval and 


aid of British officialdom. So far has the foul disease 
of communal oppression injected in the veins of 
Bengal by Lords Curzon ‘and Minto and their 
satellites, eaten into the vitals of Bengal, that that 
fair province, once the most prosperous in India is 
moribund, economically, culturally and socially, The 
Hindu minority that is now’ being subjected to 
oppression. ignominy and spoliation, contributed and 
still contributes towards 75 per cent of the finances, 
95 per cent of the charities and voluntary donations 
for the purposes of social and moral uplift. It wag 
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solely through the strenuous efforts of this community 
that Bengal attained its premier position in culture, 
education and social uplift. Today that position is 
gone and the very existence of the Bengali Hindu 1s 
jeopardised unless a homeland can be found for him 
by the partition of Bengal, whereby he can live his 
own life, free from persecution and oppression, And 
the sole reason for this unhappy and ‘perilous position 
of the Bengali Hindu is British malice, resulting from 
the fact that the self-same Bengali Hindu  imitiated, 
and led for a number of years, the fight for freedom 
from British rule. 


Full Text of Attlee Statement 


On February 20, Mr, Attlee made the following 
statement : 

“It has Jong been the policy of successive British 
Governments to work towards the realisation of self- 
Government in India. In pursuance of this policy, aa 
increasing measure of responsibility has been devolved 
on Indians, and today the Civil Administration and 
the Indian Armed Forces rely to a very large extent 
on Indian Civilians and officers. 

In the constitutional field, the Acts of 1919 and 
1935 passed by the British Parliament, each represented 
& substantial transfer of political power. In 1940, the 
Coalition Government recognised the principle that 
Indians should themselves frame a new constitution 
for a fully autonomous India, and in the offer of 1942 
‘they invited them to set up a Constituent Assembly 
for this purpose as soon as the war was over. 

‘His Majesty’s Government believe this policy to 
have been right and in accordance with sound demo- 
cratic principles. Since they came into office they 
have done their utmost to carry it forward to its ful- 
filment. ‘The declaration of the Prime Minister of 
March 15 last, which met with general approval in 
Parliament and the country, made it clear that it was 
for the Indian people themselves to choose their 
future status and constitution and that in the opinion 
of H. M. Government, the time had come for res- 
ponsibility for the Government of India to pass into 
Indian hands. 

The Cabinet Mission, which was sent to India 
last year, spent over three months in consultation 
with Indian leaders to help them to agree upon 4 
method for determining the future constitution of 
India, so that the transfer of power might be smoothly 
and rapidly effected. It was only when it seemed clear 
that without some initiative from the Cabinet 
Mission, agreement was unlikely to be reached that 
they put forward proposals themselves. 

‘These proposals, made public in May last, .envis- 
aged that the future constitution of India should be 
settled ‘by a Constituent Assembly composed, in the 
manner suggested therein, of representatives of all 
communities and interests in British India and of the 
Indian ‘States. 

Sincé the return’ of the Mission, an Interim 
Government has been set up at the Centre composed 
of the political leaders of the major communities, 
exercising wide powers within the existing constitu- 
tion. ‘In all the provinces Indian Governments res- 
ponsible to Legislatures are in office. 

_ It is with great ‘regret that H. M. G. find that 
there are still differences among Indian parties, which 
are preventing the Constituent Assembly from: fune- 
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tioning as it was intended that it shotild. tt is of the 
essence of the plan that the Assembly should be fully 
representative. 

H. M. G. desire to hand over their ssaponaibility 
to authorities established by a constitution . approved 
by all parties in India in accordance with the Cabinet 
Mission’s plan, But unfortunately there is at present 
no clear prospect that such a constitution and such 
authorities will emerge. 

The present state of uncertainty is fraught with 
danger and cannot be indefinitely prolonged, H.M.G. 
wish to make it clear that it is- their definite inten- 
tion to take necessary steps to effect the transference 
of power to responsible Indian hands by a date not 
later than June, 1948. 

This great sub-continent now containing over 400 
million people has for the last century enjoyed peace 
and security as a part of the British Commonwealth 
and Empire. Continued péace and security are more 
than ever necessary today if the full possibillties of 
economic development are to be realised and a higher 
standard of life attained by the Indian people. 

H.e M. G. are anxious to hand over their respon- 
sibilities to a Government which resting on the sure 
foundation of the support of the people, is capable 
of maintaining peace and administering India with 
justice and efficiency. It is, therefore, essential - that 
iall parties should sink their differences in order that 
they may be ready to shoulder the great responsibi- 
lities which will come upon them next year. 

‘ After months of shard work by the Cabinet 
Mission a great measure of agreement was obtained 
as to the method by which a constitution should be 
worked out. This was embodied in their statements 
of May last. H. M. G. there agreed to recommend to 
Parliament a constitution worked out in accordance 
with the proposals made therein by a fully representa-. 
tive Constituent Assembly. 

But if it should appear that such a constitution 
will not have been worked out by a fully representa- 
tive assembly before the time mentioned: in para- 
graph seven, H. M. G. will have to consider to whom 
the powers of the Central Government in British 
India should be handed over, on due date, whether 
as & whole to some form 'of Central Government for 
British India, or in some areas to the existing Provin- 
cial Governments, or in such other way as may seém 
most reasonable and in the best interests of the Indian 
people. 

‘Although the final 'transfer of authority may not 
take place until June, 1948, preparatory measures must 
be put in hand in advance. It is important that the 
efficiency of the civil administration should be. main- 
tained and that the defence of India should be fully 
provided for. But inevitably, as the process of transfer 
proceeds, it will become progressively more, difficult 
£0 carry out to the letter all the provisions of the 
Government of India Act, 1935. Legislation will be 
introduced in due course to give effect to the final 
transfer of power. 

In regard to the Indian States, as was explicitly 
stated by “the Cabinet Mission. His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment do not intend to hand over their powers and 
obligations under Paramountcy to any Government of 
British India. Tt is not. intended to bring Paramountcy, 
as a system, to ‘a conclusion earlier than the date of 
the final transfer of, power, but it is contemplated 
that for ihe intervening period the relations of the 
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Crown with individual States may ‘be adjusted by 
agreement. , — to i? 

H. M. G. will negotiate agreements in regard to 
matters arising out of ‘the transfer of power with 
representatives of those to whom they propose. to 
transfer power. ; a 

H. M. G. ibelieve that British commercial and 
industrial interests in India can look forward to a fair 
field for their enterprise under the new conditions. 
The commercial connection between India and the 
United Kingdom has been long and friendly and will 
continue to be to their mutual advantage. 

H. M. G. cannot conclude this statement without 
expressing” on behalf of the people of this country 
their goodwill and good wishes towards the people of 
India as they go forward to this final stage in their 
achievement of self-government. It will be the wish 
of everyone in these islands that notwithstanding 
constitutional changes, the .association of the British 
and Indian peoples should not be brought to an end, 
and they will wish to continue to do all that ig wm 
their power to further the well-being of India. 


. 


Pandit Nehru on Attlee Staternent 


British Prime Minister Mr. Attlee’s Statement of 
February 20, has ‘been favourably received by the 
Congress and the Princes. Pandit Nehru commended 
the British Government’s Statement on India as “a 
wise and courageous one” and said that the work of 
the Constituent Assembly must now be carried on 
with greater speed. Proceeding, he said, “In this great 
work, we invite afresh all those who have kept aloof 
and we ask all to be partners in this joint and 
historic undertaking, casting aside fear and suspicion 
which ill become a great. people om the eve of free- 
dom.” The Nawab of Bhopal, Chancellor of the 
Chamber of Princes, said, “The statement of policy 
in regard to India issued by H. M. G. will serve @ 
useful purpose. No longer now can it be said that the 
British desire to maintain their hold on India through 
adherence to the principle of divide. and rule.” 

The following is the full text of Pandit Nehru’s 
statement : / 

“The statement made by the Prime Minister, Mr. 
Attlee, in the House of Commons on February 20 in 
regard to Indian policy has received, and is receiving, 
the earnest attention of all those who are vitally in- 
terested in bringing the present transitional period to. 
a satisfactory conclusion. 

. “The statement is obscure in some places and re- 
quiress careful consideration. The outstanding feature 
of it, however, is the decision of the British Govern- 
ment to transfer power to Indian hands not later than 
June, 1948. 

“Tt has further been stated that preparatory 

_ measures must be put in hand in advance. This is 

® important as only thus can we secure a rapid and 
effective transference of power within this period. My 
colleagues and I are giving the fullest thought to this 
statement, and early next month the Congress Work- 
ing Committee will meet and give its considered views 
on the new situation that has arisen. 

“I should like to say, however, even at this stage 
that the decision of the British Government is a wise 
and courageous one. The clear and definite declara- 
tion that the final transference of power will take place 
by a date not later than June, 1948, not only removes 
all misconception and suspicion, but also brings; reality 
and a certain dynamic quality to the present situation 


in India. That decision will undoubtedly have far- 
reaching comsequences and puts a burden and: res: 
ponsibility on all concerned. It is a challenge to all: 


of us, and we shall try to meet it bravely in the spirit: 
vof that challenge. I trust that we shall all endeavour 
to get out of the rut and end the internal conflicts that 
have frustrated our efforts and delayed our advance, 
and accept this burden and responsibility, keeping only 
the independence and advancement of India in view. 


“The work of the Constituent Assembly must now _ 


be carried on with greater speed, so that the new and 
independent India may. take shape and he clothed with 
a constitution worthy of her, and bringing relief and 
opportunity to all her children. In this great work, 
we invite afresh all those who have kept aloof, and 
we ask all to be partners-in this joint and historic 
undertaking, casting aside fear and suspicion, which 
ill become a great people on the eve of freedom. 
“The Constituent Assembly, however constituted, 
can only proceed with its work on a voluntary basis. 
There can be no compulsion, except the compulsion of 
events, which no one can ignore. The moment British 
rule goes the responsibility for the governance of 
India must inevitably rest on her people and their 
representatives alone. They will have to shoulder that 
responsibility. Why, then, should we not accept ‘this 


responsibility now, and work together to find inte-_ 


grated solutions of our problems? No external author- 
ity is going to help or hinder us in future. © - -' 

fThe British Government, on behalf of their peo- 
ple, have expressed their goodwill and good wishes to 
the people of India. We have had a long past of con- 
flict and ill will. But we earnestly hope that this 
past is over. We look forward to a peaceful and co- 


operative transition, and to the establishment of close... 
and friendly relations with the British people for the . 


mutual advantage of both countries and for the advance- 
ment of the cause of peace and freedom all over the 
world,” 


The Lords Debate 


A debate on India had been forsed in the House 
of Lords by ‘some Conservative peers led by Lord’ 
Templeton (formerly Sir Samuel Hoare) to voice 
their opinion against the fixing of a definite date for 
the transfer of power to Indian hands. Replying to 
the debate, Lord Pethick Lawrence, Secretary : of 
State for India, has made a number of observations 
which will go a long way towards clearing up a lot, of 
misunderstanding between Nationalist India and ‘the 


British Labour Party. He said. that fixation of a ° 


time-limit to give final effect to their Quit India’ 


policy was done to impress on Indian parties the ° 
to - 


British Government’s sincerity in their promise 
transfer power and the urgency of the parties’ finding 
a solution to their differences among themselves. The 
Secretary of State added that if the parties did: not 


arrive at the main decisions and agreement. by the- 


fixed date, “it will be possible for Britain to hand 
over power to a Provisional Government which can 
accomplish the remaining part of the task.” Replying 
to the usual minority protection bogey raised by the 
Conservatives, the Secretary of State laid greaf im- 


portance on the Minority Advisory Committee of the- 


Constituent Assembly and declared that the British 
Government would decide their course of action im 


respect of the minorities. in the light of the paper’ 


recommendations of that body. This declaration 
knocks out the last plank from under Mr. Jinnah’s 
feet. In this debate, it has been ‘made quite clear 
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that agreement betwéen the major parties is no longer 
& condition precedent to transfer of power to Indian 
hands. 

The following is the text of - the Secretary ot 
State’s speech : 

Lord Pethick Lawrence referred to the fact that, 
during the war, India’s Civil Service and Police had 
not been refreshed and brought up-to-date and the 


time had come to consider whether recruitment should. 


be renewed in the teeth of strong opinion in India. 

The Government were confronted broadly with 
two alternatives—they could either go back or g0 
forward. 

“If we go forward,” he said, “we must rely rather 
more on the good sense and co-operation of the 
different parties in India or we must be prepared, in 
the event of oppositional disagreement, to start all 
‘over again the unhappy procedure of arrest, im- 
‘prisonment, and imprisonment without trial, and 
“come into direct conflict with what is a rapidly grow- 
ing and determined body of people in India. 

“A vast majority of. people of all, parties in this 
country, with perhaps a few exceptions, concur in the 
view that the Government should go forward. If 
Britain had attempted for a short-while to restore the 
old position of complete control by the British Raj 
in India, it would be necessary to guarantee that we 
would stay in India for 10, 15 or even more years.” 

As soon as they came into office, said Lord 
Pethick Lawrence, the Government decided on 2 
different course—a course which would enable an 
endeayour to be made to build the structure of com- 
plete Mlndian Self-Government. 

Recalling the visit of the Cabinet Mission to 
India Lord Pethick Lawrence, who was himself a 
member of the Mission, said he would like the House 
to appreciate that before the Cabinet Mission “went 
out and in fact when they arrived in: India, “we were 
confronted with a really dangerous situation.” There 
was in the realm of the Congress a violent revolu- 
- tionary sentiment. 2 ; 

The Cabinet Mission found that there was a 
swing to the extreme and a demand for revolutionary 
methods to achieve full independenme. 

“Again,” he said, “we had to consider whether we 
would go forward or go back.” 

. Speaking of the ‘results of the Cabinet Mission, 
Lord Pethick Lawrence said : “Although we may not 
have succeeded in bringing about a combined Consti- 
tuent. Assembly and a Coalition Government, we did 
succeed in one objective at any rate, and that was 


the dispersal of the. element of .suspicion that was in 


Indian minds against the British Government. 

“That was of very great importance in enabling 
the relationship between this country and India to 
‘proceed on these lines. 

“The major parties in India have all stated their 
willingness to provide full safeguards for the mino- 
rities in the Constitution in the form of fundamental 
rights and other necessary conditions. 

“Since we issued our Statement of May 25. im- 
portant developments have taken place in accordance 
with our proposals. The Constituent Assembly has 
appointed an Advisory Committee. A resolution passed 
by the Constituent Assembly, defining the objectives 
. of that body, laid 1¢ down that in the Constitution to 
be framed there would be guaranteed and secured: to 

all the people of Tndia, justice, social, economic and 
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political, equality of status, opportunity -before ‘the 
law, freedom of thought, expression, etc. It was pro- 
vided ‘that there should be adequate safeguards for 
the minorities of tribal and backward areas. 

“There is no reason to assume that this Commit- 
tee, which is widely representative of all sections 
except Muslims, whose places have been kept vacant, 
will not make proper recommendations. Whatever 
paper safeguards there may be in the Constitution, 
after we have left the treatment of minorities must, 
in the last resort, depend on the wisdom and states~- 
manship of Indians, subject to the light of world 
opinion. : 

“This resolution passed im the Constituent 
Assembly is part of the machinery which the Cabinet 
Mission suggested should be carried out. I think, under 
the circumstances, we have achieved a great deal] in 
protecting the rights of minorities. 

“Now I come to the question of the date for the 
transfer of power to Indian hands. It will be evident. 
that transfer of power has been ‘approaching ; that 
it has been steadily going on for the last 20 years ; 
and that this process cannot be indefinitely continued 
of leaving nomina] responsibility for events in our 
hands while lacking the means of fully exercising that 
responsibility. 

“The advice we have received from responsible 


authorities in India has been that, taking all 
circumstances into account, British rule cannot be 
maintained on. its existing ‘basis with adequate 


efficiency after 1948. 

“The policy pursued in recent years by successive 
British Governments had assumed that full power 
must be handed over sooner or later and that when 
the time came Indians would be found capable of 
assuming authority. We cannot now accept the con- 
ception that Indian leaders are incapable of bearing 
that responsibility. The fixing of an early date is 
designed to impress wpon Indian parties, first of all, 
the compelte . sincerity of the Government in their 
promise to transfer of power ; and, secondly, a sense 
of the urgency of finding a solution of their out- 
standing difficulties themselves without the assistance 
and control of this country. 

“Substitution of a slightly later date would not 
make it appreciably more, easy to procure a more 
detailed constitutional structure.” 

Lord Pethick Lawrence continued: “Had the 
British Government decided on a date giving a period 
running into years, I think we should have failed to 
produce the psychological effect on Indian ‘parties 
which our statement was designed to produce. With 
the date announced, there will be ample time for the 
main decisions and agreements to be reached between 
the Indian parties if they are willing to arrive at an 
agreement and for a great deal of details ts be filled 
in. If-the task is not fully accomplished, it will bef 
possible for Britain to hand over power to a Provi- 
sional Government which can accomplish the remain- 
ing part of the task.” 

Lord: Pethick Lawrence said that Viscount 
Templewood had claimed that he saw no signs that 
the statement had produced the desired effect and 
claimed that there were signs of the reverse, “I do 
not see any sign of the reverse,” said Lord Pethick 
Lawrence, “and there are signs that it has had some 
of the’ effects we hoped for. 

TT will not quote the various utterances of Pandit 
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Nehru, but they certainly have been, encouraging. I 


think Pandit Nehru and the Congress as a whole 
realize that if is of supreme importance that -they 
should bring the Muslim League in with them im 
constructing the future constitution. 

' “So far as I know, the Muslim League have not 
expressed any opinion, but I shall be surprised if, 
when they read the terms of the statement carefully 
and with due consideration they think it is so likely 
to produce Pakistan (apparently as likely as Viscount 
Templewood has suggested).” 

So, the last word of the British Government’s view 
on Pakistan seems to have been uttered. 

Lord Samuel, leader of the Liberal Party: in the 
House of Lords, blamed the Conservative Party and 
made them responsible for the loss of the American 
colonies, and the quarrel with Ireland, and South 
Africa. The Conservative Party, he said, might have 
added a fourth which would be provided by an 
ungovernable India. Coming to the Indian problem, 
Lord Samuel said & 


It had long been obvious to friends of India 

' that the right destiny. of India was to become a 
federation—neither a unitary State, for it was too 
Jarge and varied for that, nor yet to be divided 
into two or more independent States, which would 
lbe only too likely to give rise to future conflicts. 

Lord Samuel said that on consideration, and 
knowing that the Government had taken the course 

_ they had with much fuller knowledge of the 
circumstances than any member of the House, he 
would not be disposed to challenge their decision. 
The worst course possible would be to proclaim a 
policy that the Government could not execute.. 

If the minorities, of which Lord Templewood 
had been speaking, were induced to shape their 
course on the lines of British action in their sup- 
port and then found that their trust had been 
unjustified because Britain -was unable to make 
good her undertakings, that would not avoid dis- 
taste to them, but add disgrace for Britain. 

The Muslim League had-a strange case up to @ 
point. It had lately clearly gone beyond that pownt 
and it had put itself, in his opinion, in the wrong. 
The Congress Party had been most reluctant to 
concede anything and, when they did, they did so 
reluctantly and accompanied concessions with 
reproaches. 


Lord Darwen, an independent Labour peer, be- 
lieved that it was Jack of faith in British bonafides 
that Indian leaders felt no responsibility for settling 
differences between. themselves. There was a great 
deal of co-operation going on in India between Hindus 
and ‘Muslims which one did not hear about. Lord 
Listowel approached the problem in a more realistic 
_ way. He emphasised that “to say, as some of the 
‘ Opposition did, that the Government should wait 
_ until the Muslim League entered the Constituent 


Assembly, was, in the Government’s view, putting the - 


cart before the horse. 


So long as any party believes that it can rely 
on British protection, it can surely, with com- 
parative safety, refuse to compromise with its 
adversaries and may secretly hope in the long run 
to obtain British support for its extreme claims. 
To say that after the. year 1948 our authority can 
no Jonger be enforced means that the parties will 
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* be obliged. to settle het: differencés, ‘The whole 
responsibility. will be thrown on their shoulders 
and -an. opportunity will be givem for the exercise 
of that statesmanship which we have all assumed 
to be possessed by leaders of Indian opinion. 

That is one important reason why a date should 
be: fixed in advance of an agreement between the 
parties and not subsequently.” 


Lord Templewood and Viscount Simon, the two 
chief spokesmen of the Opposition, repeated only the 
age-old Conservative phrases so long passed as argu- 
ments. When the question of pressing for a division 
came, Lord Halifax (formerly Lord Irwin, Viceroy 
of India) said that he would find it difficult to sup- 
port. Lord Templewood to a division and urged it 
would be possible to avoid one. If this chapter of 
Indian history has to come to a close, he said, there 
was no better way of closing it than by offering to 
assist India’s passage into a new order. Lord Jowitt, 
the Lord Chancellor, said that he knew that the 


‘ Government were taking a very grave risk, but the 


true path of statesmanship today was not to attempt 
to avoid. risks. The Government, he said, had come to 
the conclusion that it was a right risk to take. He 
did not regard this as a breaking up of the Common- 
wealth. That Commonwealth, he hoped, would survive 
not in-foree but on reason, not on violence but on 
persuasion. 

Acceeding to the appeals of Lord Halifax and the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, Lord Templewood with- 
drew his motion and there was therefore no vote. 


Mountbatten to Succeed Wavell 


Simultaneously with the announcement of the 
date for the final withdrawal of the British rule 
from India, the British Premier told the House of 
Commons that Viscount Wavell’s tenure of office had 
been terminated and that jLord Louis Mountbatten 
had been appointed to succeed him. Of late Lord 
Wavell’s actions in India were. looked upon with 
suspicion by the people. Through his active aid, 
the League had smuggled itself into the Interim 
Government on a false promise conveyed to the Con- 
gress’ Party by the Viceroy to the effect that the 
League had assured him that they would reverse their 
Bombay decision. Lord Wavell was held to be a party 
to this attempt at breaking the Cabinet character of 
the Interim Government. He had failed to carry out his 
responsibility for the maintenance’ of Jaw and order 
in the country and the protection of minorities in the 
Muslim majority provinces. He was explicit in his 
sympathy with the Bihar sufferers, but kept silent 
over the lot of the Hindus in Bengal and Sind. The 
United Press of America understands that Lord 
Wavell had expressed the conviction that there was 
no Hkelihood of the Hindus and Muslims forming a 
real coalition and that only the presence of British 
troops in India would avert a major conflict, In 
pursuance to his first idea, he had permitted the 
League to proceed with its attempts at preventing 
the Congress shaping the Interim Government into @ 
Cabinet with joimt responsibility with the Muslims. 
His second idea is also equally false. Law and order 
has been maintained and riots averted in the eight 
provinces under the Congress and in the Punjab 
mainly with Indian police and Indian military 
together with the sincere activities of Congressmen. 
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British troops, were largely called out in League-ruled 
Bengal and they have so far been used by the League 
Government in a manner as to serve their own ends. 
In the House of Commons, Mr. Attlee said : 
“The House will wish to know of an annoutce- 


ment which is being made public today. FM the Rt. . 


Hon, Viscount Wavell was appointed Viceroy on 1943, 
after having held high ntilitary command in the Middle 
East, S.-E. Asia anid India with notable distinction 
since the beginning of the war. It was agreed that 
this should be a war-time appointment. 
has discharged this high office during this very difficult 
period with devotion and a high sense of duty, It 
has, however, seemed that the opening of a new and 
final phase in India is an appropriate time to termi- 
nate this war appointment. 

His Majesty has been pleased to approve, as 
successor to Lord Wavell, the appointment of Adm. the 
Viscount Mountbatten, who will be entrusted with the 
task of transferring to Indian hands responsibility for 
the government of British India in a manner that will 
best ensure the future happiness and prosperity of India, 
The change of office will take place during March. 
The House will be glad to hear that His Majesty has 
beem pleased to approve the conferment of an Earl- 
dom on Viscount Wavell.” 

This announcement evoked bitter criticism from 
Mr. Churchill who wanted to know whether Lord 
Wavell had been dismissed. Mr. Attlee declined, 
every time he was pressed, to make any addition. to 
the’ statement that he had already made. The fact 
remains that Viscount Wavell has not resigned nor 
has he been recalled, his office has been terminated 
because he has been considered unsuitable to ‘preside 
over the coming changes for the introduction of a 
new and final change in India. British Labour Party 
has declared their intention to march with the pro- 
gress of time and to hand over India to Indians as 
a going concern and not in chaotic state. Lord Wavell 
proved himself an obstacle to both through his 
League partisanship and other obsessions that came 
in train. 


Princes Enter Constituent Assembly 


A joint meeting of the Standing Committee of 
the Princes and the Constitutional Advisory Com- 
mittee of the Chamber of Princes have ratified the 
decision taken by the Negotiating Committee of the 
Princes. A joint statement signed by Pandit Nehru 
and the Nawab of Bhopal, the Chancellor of the 
Chamber of Princes, declaring that agreement has 
been reached on fundamental points in controversy, 
has set iat rest all speculation about the Princes’ role 
In constitution-making. The Hindustan Times learns 
authoritatively that it was the patriotic stand taken 
by the Rulers of Patiala and Bikaner, supported by 
those of Gwalior, Jaipur, Jodhpur and Udaipur and 
the wise counsel of Sir Mirza Ismail that. succeeded 
in frustrating the plot which had been hatched by 
the Chancellor of Princes and the Political Depart- 
ment. 

_ It has been made clear that there was no question 
of changes or adjustment of territories except by 
pure voluntary and consensual agreement. It was 
further agreed that the States under the Cabinet Plan 
would retain all powers other than those ceded or 
idelegated by them to the Union and that the Union 
‘will exercise only such functions as are so assigned 
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by the States to the Union. The question of implied 
or inherent powers is a matter which will have to be’ 
carefully defined with special reference to the above 
proposition and provision will have to be specially 
made in the constitution for that purpose and for the 
resolition of difficulties in the application of the 
doctrine. It was further agreed that the Cabinet 
Mission’s Plan should proceed on the basis of the auto- 
nomy of each State in regard to its internal structure 
and constitution. 

The lapse of paramountcy on the coming Into 
existence of the new constitution was also taken for 
granted and there was no claim that paramountey as 
such will bé exercised by anybody after British para- 
mountey disappeared. The powers of the Union 
centre in the future would not partake of the nature 
of paramountcy but would be conferred by the Union 
constitution. ; = 


Bihar Assembly Debate on Disturbances 


‘In the Bihar Assembly, the Premier Mr. S. K. 
Sinha has announced the Government’s decision to 
appoint a Commission of Inquiry to investigate the 
recent. outrages in the province. He stated that Pandit 
Nehru had suggested that there should be a joint 
commission to inquire into -the -Noakhali and Bihar 
disturbances and a letter had been ‘sent to the Bengal 
Government asking for their opinion. But no reply 
had been received. The Bihar Government, therefore, 


announced their. decision to appoint 4 separate Com- 


mission of inquiry. This announcement was made in 
the course of a debate initiated by the Muslim 
League Party in the Bihar Legislature on a motion 
of no-confidence against the Ministry. Five League 
members spoke in support of the motion, demanding 
the appointment of an impartial tribunal to enquire 
into the recent disturbances. Mr, 8.'M. Ismail, leader 
of the League Party, levelling the charges against the 
Ministry blamed the Government and its officers for 
not taking steps in time for preventing what he 
characterized ,as “the Great Bihar Killing” and 
narrated the History of the communal trouble in the 
province. Soon after the Congress Government was 
formed, the Ramnavami festivals were marked in 
some parts of the province by minor communal riots. 
Mr. Jaiprakash Narain was taken out in a procession 
in Patna City, in which, the member alleged, slogans 
inciting the people against the minority community 
were raised. 

Riots in a certain village in Bihar Sharif followed 
which formed the subject of an adjournment motion 
in the jast session of the Assembly. The first major 
communal trouble occurred in the Benibad area, i0 
Muzaffarpur district, in September, 1946, and cul- 
minated in the series of communal disturbances which 
had no parallel in history. 

Mr. S. K. Sinha, in a three-hour speech, delivered 
the Government reply against the allegations made 
against the Ministry. Tracing the genesis of the 
trouble, Mr. Sinha stated that even before the direct 
action decision of the Muslim’ League, the relationship , 
between the two communities had become far from 
happy. Direct action was bound to react unfavourably 
on the minds of the people which, he maintained, had 
nothing, to do with the British Cabinet Mission’s 
Plan. Then came the fateful August 16. To all these 
were added the declarations ,of the Bengal and Sind 
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Pretniers that Bengal atid Sind would declare in- 
dependence if need be. Statements were openly made 
that Muslims would shed the blood of non-Muslims 
and wage a war of extermination in the sacred month 
of Ramzan. It was given out that it was in this month 
that jehad- was launched. On August 16, most 
irresponsible speeches were made in the ‘ provilce. 
During the Id, provocative speeches and statements 
were made. The Congress, he said, was dubbed by 
the Muslim League as an organisation dominated by 
the Caste Hindus who wanted to keep the Muslims 
under subjection and the acceptance of office in the 
new Central Government by Congress on September 2 
‘was described as another move towards that end and 
demonstrations were staged on that day. All these 
things, Mr. Sinha said, had a cumulative effect on the 
minds of the people which evoked reactions. 

He had taken notice of these unfortunate things. 
Mr. Sinha said, as far back as August 21. He had told 
the district officers to take strongest. measures to pre- 
vent untoward incidents and had asked them to keep 
a strict watch on the localities where refugees from 
Caleutta were lodged. He asked his officers to make 
use of the war emergency Jaws and detention ordi- 
nances for dealing with goondas who tried to create 
mischief. He had mobilized even during that time the 
armed police at his. disposal and posted them to 
strategic places: 
| Mr. Sinha ther’ gave in detail the drastic steps 
he had taken to quell the outrages. He said that the 
delay in getting military help occurred because he 
wanted them to go in batches of four or five to every 
village and to contact mobs, and if necessary to fire 
upon them. When the military actually arrived they 
rendered all possible. help and he gave them much 
wider powers than was given even by Sec. 93. Mr. 
Sinha gave full details district by district’ of how the 
situation had- been brought under control in the 
quickest possible time. 

Recalling thé Noakheli Day processions taken out 
and meetings held in the province, Mr. Sinha said that 
, the intensity of feeling of the people was mounting 
and there was need for giving an outlet for those 
feelings. All the speeches made on the Noakhali Day 
emphasized that communal disturbances were the 
creations of the British and asked the people not to 
walk into the trap of the British, The Government, 
however, had taken precautions, and in Patna, the 
arrangements made on the day by Government had the 
approval of a prominent member ‘of the Muslim 
League. il 

The League Members pressed the no-confidence 
motion to division and were defeated by 92 votes to 
27. Seven members of the Opposition, not belonging 
to the Muslim League, remained neutral. . 

The League has sought to make much capital out 
ef the Bihar outrages and claims that Noakhali pales 
into insignificance when compared to Bihar. But in 


reality the two_can hardly be compared. Bihar was. 


the outburst of reaction against continuous provocation 
of the incessant and irresponsible Pakistani propaganda 
of the League. Noakhali was a planned attack om the 
minority for the establishment of Pakistan. In Bihar, 
there have been few cases-of forced conversion while 
in Noakhali, people were converted en masse on the 
point of the dagger. The Bihar outrage was com- 
pletely brought under control within barely a week’s 
time, while the planned oppression on the minorities 
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in Noakhali contitiues t6 this day, five tditiths after 


the outrage. In Bihar, the Congress Government and 
the Congress High Command used drastic force to 
stamp out lawlessness, in’ Noakhali, nothing similar 
has ever been done. Number of arrests in Noakhali 
are not even one-fifth of that in Bihar. In Bihar, the 
lawless elements have been treated as criminals and 
are being dealt with -accordingly, in Noakhali, the 
sympathy of the entire League organisation goes out 
to the arrested criminals charged with the worst 
possible crimes like murder, arson, abduction, rape and 
loot, League leaders in Bengal have made statements 
which have served to lionise these criminals and have 
tended to put a premium on such crimes when they 
are committed against a particular community. In 
Bihar, rehabilitation has been so successful that the - 
Bengal Government could not tempt away more than 
a lakh and a half of Biharees into this province, 
while in Noakhali even Mahatma Gandhi’s village 
to village tour has failed to inspire confidence in the 


minds ‘of the minority. They are still being intimidated 


and boycotted by the majority, and even Gandhiji 
said that such a boycott was not possible without 
Government support. He has been fully justified in 
his observation. The Noakhali and Tipperah ordi- 


mance, promtlgated under great public pressure, had 


been excluded from the Omnibus Bill passed by the 
Bengal Legislature in the most surreptitious and 
sneakish fashion. Ten Ordinances, including it, and 
due to expire soon, were lumped together for con- 
verting them. into a temporary Act. An amendment 
was moved at the last moment for excluding the 
Noakhali and “Tipperah Ordinance from the Bill, and 
before the Opposition could understand what was 
going ‘to be done, it was carried with the League’s 
brute majority in the Legislature. 


Primary Education in’ Bengal 


Primary education is the only item of importance 
in the post-war reconstruction plan of Bengal which 
has .been given the largest amount of attention. The 
scheme is being financed mainly out of money granted 
by the Central Government and is being worked 
almost solely in communal interest. A general picture 
of the Educational Authority in this province will be 
apparent from the following appointments. Needless 
to say that persons of far greater efficiency and ex- 
perience could be found within the province, had the 
appointments been made on merits: and not on 
communal considerations. The occupants of different 
posts in the Education Directorate ire : 


Director of Public Education : Hindu—holding the 
post temporarily. 


Assistant Director : European. Disgusted with the 
working of the Department, is going on long 
leave and is being replaced by a Muslim 
superseding the claim of a number of com- 
petent Hindu officers. © 


Assistant Director for Muslim Education: Mus- 
lim. 

Secretary, Text-Book Committee : Muslim. 

Chief Inspector of. Primary Education : Muslim. 

Chief Inspector of Secondary Education : Muslim. 

The latter two posts have very recently been 
ereated and filled up without reference to the Public 
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Service Commission. The leave vacancy in the post 
of the A.D.P.I. is similarly being filled up with a 
junior Muslim without reference to that body. 

Of the Inspectorate, 17 out of 28 Inspectors are 
Muslim, the rest Hindus. As regards postitg, x10 
Hindu School Inspector is posted to a Muslim majo- 
rity district, but some Muslim officers are posted in 
Hindu districts. Under the Sec. 98 regime, a Hindu 
School Inspector had been posted in the Tipperah 
district who was ‘promptly removed by the League 
Ministry in pursuance of a resolution in the. local 
Muslim League. : 

Under the Primary Education Act, 1980, a Schoo! 
Board has been set up in each district excepting 
Darjeeling and Midnapore. Members of these school 
boards are partly elected indirectly by the Union 
Boards and partly nominated. They are thus consti- 
_tuted in a manner which makes a School Board—2 
replica of the local Muslim League and the District 
Board. The chairman is usually the chairman of the 
District Board. Very often these District Board Chair- 
men are the presidents of the local Muslim: League. 
Thus the Boards are dominated by political and 
communal coteries, Yet they constitute the final 
authority entrusted with responsibilities of the 
education of the mation. For politically neutral men 
of education, entry into these Boards is a veritable 
impossibility. Local advisory ‘boards for primary 
schools were in existence so long and local men of 
education could notice their opinions there. It 1s 
learnt now that the aforesaid system is going to be 
abolished leaving the school boards the sole and the 
only authority over administration of education. The 
school boards, however, aré going to be subjected to 
a Central Advisory Committee. But the constitution 
of this Central Committee too will be communal. 
Thus only the evil is going to be rooted still deeper 
and more integrated. Even the teachers’ representa- 
tive on this body is going to be a person nominated 
by the government instead of being elected. ° 

Under the provisions .of the School Board Rules, 
there can be only one primary school in an area of 
two square miles. More than one institution within 
one area cannot exist. Thus the site of the school 
becomes an apple of discord amongst the village-folk. 
Usually, the schools are situated either within or very 
near the Muslim areas. Sites for the schools are fixed 
on the recommendation of Sub-Inspectors of Schools 
about three-fourths of: whom are Muslims of to very 
high calibre. The rule against the establishment of 
more than one school within two square miles prevents 
the Hindus from starting. schools for their own 
children. 

The matter of selection of teachers is by no 
means fair. In the schools of East and North Bengal 
Muslim majority areas, teachers are appointed m 
conformity with respective communal] ratios of popu- 
lation. Besides, the appointments are made by the 
School Boards controlled and ruled by the Muslim 
League. The ‘Tipperah District School Board has 
recently passed a resolution prohibiting the appoint- 
ment of Hindu teachers if Hindus constitute less than 
a fourth of the total pupils on the rolls. Thus m many 
of the East’ Bengal schools, Hindu teachers are being 
driven out. But this is not the case in West Bengal 
where the minority means the Muslims. Almost half 
the appointments in that area is practically reserved 
for the minority Muslims there. Similar 1s the story 
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with the training of teachers. The Primary Teachers’ 
Training Schools known as Guru-Training Schools, 
have been supplemented by Moallem training institu- 
tions exclusively for the training of Muslim teachers. 
The admission to the Guru-Training School, in addi- 
tion,-is governed by population percentage. Moallem 
Training Schools have been established and started 
even in the Hindu areas of West Bengal. 

As far as the text-books are concerned, the Text- 
Book Committee selects books written by both 
Hindus and Muslims. The Schoo! Boards are entitled 
to make a supplementary list from books approved 
by the Text-Book Committee. The School Boards of 
Muslim League influence thus indulge in excluding 
Hindu writers from the supplementary list. The 
language used by the Muslim writers is not Bengali, 
it is a queer’ hybrid of Urdu and Bengali. 

In the matter of religious education inequity jis 
maximum. Religious education has been introduced 
as an examination subject since 1940. This decision of 
the Government was opposed by experts on Primary 
Edueation like Prof. Anath Nath Basu, the Head of 
the Teachers’ Training Department, Calcutta Univer- 
sity. But the protest was of no avail. Consequently 
in predominantly Muslim areas, where there are no 
Hindu teachers, Hindu boys have to learn Hinduism 
in a mutilated form from Muslim teachers, 

A very large proportion of SchoolsSub-Inspectors 
are Muslm. The situation in East Bengal is best re- 
flected in Noakhali where 11 out of 12 Sub-Inspectors 
are Muslims. The Inspectors are according to rules, 
to be recruited by the Public Service Commission. 
But this regulation is dodged on various pretexts. 
Attempts are now being made to fill up some of the 
vacant posts by Muslim Headmasters of schools 
notwithstanding their inexperience in inspection, 

The, Central Government is making lavish grants 
for the spread of primary education in the country. 
But the picture above shows how that money is being 
misused for furthering the projects of the Muslim 
League. © 
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League Agitation in the Punjab 


The special correspondent of Bharat Jyoti has 
given a graphic description of the League Agitation 
in the Punjab. He reports that a part of the move- 
ment bas gone underground and the Voce of Islam, 
the organ of the underground organisation yunning 
the movement, is circulated throughout the province. 
The movement which has sprung up all over the 
province, generally takes the form of processiéns and 
meetings in defiance of the ordinance. fProcessions 
mark the culmination of the day’s activities, Some of 
the features of the movement are: Abuse of Malik 
Khizar Hyat Khan, exhibition of the banned League 
paper Dawn copies: of which are tied to a bamboo-, 
stick and held aloft, half-clad youths beating their ~ 
breasts in mourning and raising slogan like Pakistan 
le rahenge (we will have Pakistan) or J’aza khabar, 
mar gaya Khazar (latest news Khizar is dead), Mus- 
lim women also take out processions in Lahore daily 
and “raid” the Secretariat with burqas on. Men proces- 
sionists are generally dispersed with tear gas after 
their leaders are arrested. In many cases, processio#B- 
ists melt away as soon as their leaders are taken into 
custody. In Lahore, the biggest procession so far seen 
consisted of 30,000 people. 


NOTES 


A curious feature of this movement .unlike any 
other political movement, is the gentleness with 
which it is conducted by the League. Though arrests 
are made daily in Lahore, no imprisonment follows. 
A ‘procession after it has wended its way round the 
city is eventually stopped as it approaches the Civil 
Lines. About 50 to 100 persons offer themselves for 
arrest. The offer is promptly accepted. A dozen lorries 
line up. Those who come forward get into them and 
the caravan starts. Ten or twenty miles from Lahore, 
after sunset, they are “dumped” on the road. The 
Lahore movement is orderly but mofussil reports say 
that processionists are generally unruly and raise 
provocative slogans against the Hindus and _ the 
Congress. 

The report then gives the following account of 
the Communist influence in the movement: 


When the inside story of the genesis of this 
movement comes to be written, the League may be 
sorry that they got involved in a Communisi trap. 
It has meant a victory for the Communist element 
for whose expulsion a resolution ig pending in the 
Provincial League Council. 

The leader of this group is Mian Iftikhar- 
uddin, 38-year old Oxford graduate, fondly called 
‘Ifty’ by his Communist comrades. 

When the police arrived at the office of the 
Muslim League National Guards, telephone calls 

? brought to the seene all the first-rank League 
leaders, among whom were the Khan of Mamdot, 
Malik Feroz Khan Noon and Mian Iftikharuddin. 

The first two were for allowing the searches to 
proceed unhampered, Not so ‘Ifty,’ who has always 
wanted, to use the League organisation for a 
revolutionary end, 

Hustled into the decision to resist the search, 
the League leaders’ first slogan on going to “jail 
was “Down with the ban.” On their release ond 
when the ban was withdrawn, they announced they 
had won their first victory and raised their demand 
to “Down with the Ministry.” The Communist 

* influence was clear. A constitutionally-formed 
Government was to be broken up by direct action. 

The choice before the Government then was 
capitulation or concerted action to put down the 
‘rebellion’ 

Reports are senulating that some of the Com- 
munist-trained Muslim men and women are guid~ 
ing League movement and at certain places 
Communist workers are actively participating to 
keep the movement alive. After the failure of the 
Harsa Chima Kisam Morcha and the raid of 
Communist Party offices, Communists in the 
Punjab were in search of an opportunity to come 
to grips with the Government. The League move- 
ment has given them an opportunity to take 

* revenge and they are making full use of it. 

In Communist quarters this allegation is 
denied. But every evening Communist workers are 
seen rushing about in excitement, leading the 
people to think that they are guiding the under- 
ground activity of the League. League circles 
though dominated by many ex-Communists 
neither confirm nor deny such reports. 


The press is openly unsympathetic to the Ministry. 
Whereas the League press is. tacitly advocating the 
movement, opinion is expressed‘ in other newspapers 
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that if is no use running a "government without a 
strong hand. They say that friends and foes should 
be distinguished between by the Ministry and the 


whole press should not have ‘been . gagged in- 
discriminately. . 
The League has taken full advantage of the 


hesitating policy of the Premier but Master Tara 
Singh’s warning to the Leaguers not to defy the law 
has gone home. The correspondent says that League 
quarters are tremendously perturbed over his state- 
ment and feel that if there is any check on their 
Jaw-defying activities, it will be exercised by the 
Sikhs. Sikh leaders are in general critical of the 
Government for adopting ineffective measures im 
meeting the present situation and are mobilising forces 
to rise to the occasion whenever demanded. 
The correspondent concludes: 


It cannot totally be denied that a gradual 
decline jn the movement is noticeable. Fewer 
League sympathisers now join the daily round of 
processions, composed mainly of college students 
and the artisan community. Seeing that annual 
examinations are drawing near, parents are pressing 
their sons to concentrate on study rather than 
waste time in a political adventure. Poor workers 
have to earn their daily living. 

Authorities feel, the’ agitation gradually losing 
momentum, will not last Jong. At one time fear 
was entertained that the Punjab police, manned 
Jargely by Muslims, might not play the game. 
The present movement has dispelled this fear. 
‘There has been no instance of dereliction of duty 
by any public servant. 


ie 


Withdrawal of the Punjab Agitation 


A compromise between tle Punjab Government 
and the Muslim League has been announced and the 
League agitation there has been called off. The fol- 
lowing are the terms of compromise: (1) The ban 
on public meetings to be removed, (2) Government 
to bring forward such legislation as may be considered 
necessary to preserve’ peace and publie order in place 
of the present - Punjab Public Safety Ordinance. 
(3) Release of all prisoners. detained, under trial or 
convicted in connection with the movement other 
than those accused or convicted of offences under 
Sec. 325 or of more serious offences under the Indian 
Penal Code, and (4) Ban on ‘processions to continue. 

A close examination of the Punjab Premier’s 
Statement bringing the agitation to an end, made by 
the correspondent of the Statesman, reveals that the 
Government have retained all the vital powers con- 
ferred upon them by the Ordinance. Although the 
Government have withdrawn the ban against meetings 
for the time being the power to reimpose it remains, 
and District Magistrates can reimpose it “whenever 
and wherever public safety so demands.” The League 
has agreed to the retention of the ban on processions. 
The extraordinary powers acquired by the Govern- 
ment thus remain unimpaired and in addition the 
League has promised support to facilitate their cone 
version into an Act of the Legislature after mutual 
eonsultation. All the provisions may not be retained, 
but the League does recognise that, as in most other 
provinces, there is need for unusual powers if com- 
munal peace is to be maintained. The League has 
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further conceded a point by not insisting upon’ the 
release of those accused or convicted of offences in- 
volving violence. On the ground that these persons 
have violated League instructions, they have been 
disowned by the League. 


Mr. Fazlul Huq’s Latest | ; 


Mr. A. K. Fazlul Hug, ex-Premier of Bengal, 1s 
widely known for his capacity to change colours. 
Many a time in his life he has been a Leaguer and 
on many occasions a violent anti-Leaguer. His latest 
entry into the League for the Xth time has been in 
August last, after the Calcutta carnage, when his house 
was attacked and he was threatened with death unless 
he came back to the League-fold. He did so, and now 
he aspires to the Presidentship of the Bengal Provin- 
cial Muslim. League Council. In his attempt to rise to 
this position against strong opposition from the 
Suhrawardy group, he is now out to exploit the cheap 
anti-Gandhi sentiment to meet his object. All decent 
people were shocked with the statement he made at 
Comilla on February 12 Jast. Here is a porifion of 16 
as published in the Hindustan ‘Standard. 

In the course of his speech Mr. Huq said that 
after Giandhiji’s retwn from South Africa in 1915 he 
had asked Gandhiji to embrace Islam whereupon the 
latter said that he was a Moslem in the true sense of 
the term. Mr. Huq said he requested him to declare 
it publicly but Gandhiji refused to do so. 

Gandhiji’s presence in Noakhali had done a great 
harm to Islam, Mr. Huq said. As a non-Moslem he 
should not preach the teachings of Islam. According 

_to Mr. Huq, instead of Hindu-Muslim unity, he was 
creating bitterness between the two communities. He 
declared that had Gandhiji gone to Barisal, he would 
have driven him into the khal (canal). He wondered 
how could the Moslems of Noakhali and Tipperah 
tolerate Gandhiji’s presence so long. Mr. Huq said, 
if Gandhiji quits Bengal he would help to carry his goat 
beyond the borders of Bengal and also would be glad 
to present him with another goat. Mr. Huq compared 
Gandhiji with an insect known in Bengal as gandhi- 
noka, which emits an obnoxious smell. He exhorted 
the audience to Jaunch a tearing campaign to make 
it impossible for Gandhiji to remain in Bengal, 

We refrain from making any comment-on _ this 
statement made by a person who had once occupied 
so high a position in Bengal. We content ourselves 
by quoting what. the Dawn, the League’s official organ, 
remarks, referring to Mr. Huq’s claim for President- 
ship of the-Bengal Muslim League. It says that “the 
rival claimant in embryo, whom’ we need not name, 
is far too dangerous an alternative—many times tried 
and every time found wunreltable.” 


Congress Constitution 


Forecast of the main recommendations of a 
committee which had been considering revision of the 
Congress constitution, has been published. It ‘begins 
- with the statement: “Almost all members of the 
Sub-Committee are reported to have agreed that the 
morale has gone down in the Congress elections due 
principally to the operation .of power-polities, parties 
and groups.” The Committee proposes various devices 
for restoring the. lost morale and maintaining it. 
Some of them are: 
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(1) The four-anna aes to remain 
mainly for considerations of finanee ; but beyond 
selecting a primary Congress Committee, the four- 
anna members are not to take part in any further’ 
elections. 

(2) Only eee members,” who are more 
qualified, will be voters for the election of all 
Congress Committees other’ than primary ones. 

(3) Only “workers” in terms of the Congress 
constitution can offer themselves as candidates for 
the elective posts in the Congress Committees. 

(4) There will be credentials and supervising 
committees to supervise elections so that disputes 
may be minimised. Elections will be triennia] and 
the Congress session also. 

(5) Henceforth, only 
work in the States. 

(6) No organised party or parties with 
specific membership and constitution sll] exist 
within the Congress, nor shall it use the Congress 
name for functioning as -a party within the Con- 
gress, 

(7) The number of A~-I. C. C. members has 
been raised by one-fourth of its present strength. 

(8) Working Committees will consist of 21 
members, including the President, it being consi- 
dered necessary for that body to represent as far 
as practicable all provincial and other interests. 

(9) No Congress constituencies shal] be, 
formed in the State areas, and no quota of dele- 
gates shall be assigned to them for the purpose of 
any Congress election. 

All primary delegates who are habitual wearers 
of Khaddar for one year before their enrolment, 
who’ have renounced untouchability and who are 
nqt- dealers in foreign cloth or intoxicants nor are 
given to the use of any intoxicant shall be consi- 
dered “active members,” provided they register 
themselves as such by a written application to a 
district worker (for the purposes of the Congress 
constitution) who devotes whole or: part of his 
time wholly or partly for constructive work, 
organisational Congress work, parlimentary work 
or any national. work. 

No person, who in the Working Committee’s 
opinion is anti-national or in conflict with the 
Congress, shall be eligible to membership or to an 
‘office of any elective Congress Committee. 

The condition that no one who is addicted to drink 
or drugs shall be eligible for election to any Congress 
organisation is weleomed. We would have been more 
happy if blackmarketeers and racketeers were simi- 
larly excluded. “Capturing” of a provincial oy district 
Congress organisation -for party or individual ends 
should be made impossible. Any such allegation ought 
to be strictly investigated and remedied by the Working 
Committee. Neglect of this measure will help faction¥ 
even if parties are wiped out. A successful work- 
ing of the Constitution depends mainly on the 
personnel at the helm of affairs. Honesty, ‘sincerety 
and integrity are essential qualities but. so is fitness. 
An efficient captain of volunteer. corps may not make 
a good legislator or an administrator. Positions of 
power and trust should not be made pawns for party 
purposes as is done too frequently today. There is no 
doubt that the Congress has been demoralised to @ 
very large extent specially since 1937. The moral 
stature of the Congress must be lifted up. 
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Sardar Patel’s Anti-Corruption Bill 


On February 8, the Central Legislative Assembly 
passed Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel’s Bill for the more 
effective prevention of bribery and corruption, Speaking. 
on the Bill, the Home Member referred to the un- 
animity of opinion in favour of effective measures to 
eradicate corruption ard bribery and said that the ex- 
tent to whith the evils existed had been disclosed by 
the work of the special police. By the end of December 
last they had investigated nearly 1,100 cases and 700 
officers and servants had been either departmentally 
or judicially dealt with. Of these, as many as 80 were 
gazetted officers and 16 commissioned officers. The total 
amount involved was Rs. 5 crores 65 lakhs, Typical 
instances were conspiracy to cheat government, erimi- 
nal breach of trust and acceptance of illegal gratifica- 
tion. These statistics demonstrated the real need for 
the measures contemplated in the Bill. The Home 
Menyber had to confess regretfully that even the end 
of the war had brought no decline in these offences. 
So long as the after-effects of the war continued and 
the controls and licensing system had to be maintained, 
many opportunities and temptations came in the way 
of officers and it was, therefore, necessary for some 
time to come to continue the existing machinery for 
detection and prevention of corruption. 

The Bill received general support from all sides 
of the House. Mr. Griffiths, leader of the European 
Group, said: “We in this group must always be 
reluctant to consent to a measure which at first sight 
may seem to depart from the ordinary principles of 
criminal law as they are known to us and which may 
indeed in one sense be said to tip the scales of justice 


in favour of the prosecution, but the ‘hard practical , 


experience of the last few years has ‘forced upon us 
the. conviction that the powers contained in this Bill 
are the very minimum with which any government in 
this country today can hope to stem the tide of cor- 
ruption.” 


A number of speakers stressed the need for confis- 
eating fortunes made illegally during war-time. Only 
a Muslim League spokesman struck a jarring note by 
suggesting that more time should be given to them to 
bring in amendments. He apparently forgot that the 
Bill was introduced in the last session. The pact arrived 
at between the Ministers and the members of the 
Congress Party helped to expedite the disposal of the 
Bill, 


The Railway Budget 


The first Railway Budget of the Interim Govern- 
ment of India was presented in the Central Assembly 
on February 17 by Dr. John Mathai, Transport Mem- 
ber, when he placed the estimates of revenues and 
expenditure for the year 1947-48, An increase in railway 
rates and fares estimated to yield Rs. 10} crores was 


announced by the Transport Member. The passenger 


fares will be increased by a surcharge of one anna per 
rupee ; the minimum fare of one anna will, however, 
remain. The increase will take effect from March 1 
next and it is estimated-to yield Rs. 4% crores. 
increase in rates will affect a number of commodities, 
but its incidence will not exceed one pie per seer of 
‘ food-grains or per yard of cloth. The freight rates will 
take effect from Apri] 1 next and, are estimated to yield 
Rs, 52 crores. 
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In the budget for 1@5-46, the actual ce show 


_a surplus of Rs. 38-20 crores as against the revised 


estimates of Rs. 32-07 crores. Revised estimates for 
1946-47 show a surplus of Rs. 8-64. crores against the 
budgeted surplus of Rs, 12-22 crores. Budget estimates 
for 1947-48 show a gap of Rs. 10%: crores to be made 
up by the proposed increase in rates and fares. 

Gross traffic receipts for the budget year are esti- 
mated at Rs, 188 crores and expenditure at 193 crores. 
The estimates include « contribution to general 
revenues of Rs: 74 crores and allotment of Rs. 5 crores 
for the Betterment Fund and Rs, 5 crores to be put 
in the Reserve Fund. At the end of the budget year, 
the Betterment Fund wil! stand at Rs. 14:56 crores, 
wae Depreciation Fund at Rs. 101-92 crores.and the. 
Railway Reserve Fund at Rs. 26°45 crores. 

A prominent feature in the Budget is the works 
programme of Rs. 50 crores, the largest’ on record 
which provides, inter alia for the beginning of the 
copstruction of the Kanchrapara manufacture plant, 4 
large number of staff quarters, the remodelling of a 
number of large stations and a substantial increase in 
the lower class coaching stocks, 

The demands for grants have been rationalised and 
re-arranged to secure a better jJegislative and treasury 
control of expenditure. The development of a new 
techmique of financial control better suited to a commer- 
cial’ department like the railway, is foreshadowed, and 
ways and means of improvement in net earnings, both 
by a reduction of expenditure and by introduction on 
new schemes likely to yield met gains, are to be in- 
vestigated by the Indian Railway Inquiry Commitiec 
which will commence to function early in the budget 
year, 

A total of 1,046 train services covering daily over 
67,000 miles have been restored since the “end of war. 
The present passenger mileage ranges from 80 to 90 
per cent of the pre-war service of most of the rathways. 
927 stations were closed for goods and 515 for passen~ 
ger traffic during the war up to December, 1946, 360 
stations had been reopened for goods traffic and 146 
for passenger traffic. As a result of these measures 
Givilian ‘passenger traffic has, in the words of Dr. 
Mathai, shown “a remarkable upsurge.’ Further reso- 
lution of passenger sevices is hampered by the short- 
age of coaching stock, some of which is still under 
the control of the Defence Department. 

In addition to the renovating stock subjected to 
intensive usage. during the war, Railway workshops 
are building new stock to the limit of their capacity 
though production has been halved by many strikes 
and go slow. attitude. More stock is to be constructed 
in the budget year by outside firms on under frames 
now on order so that a large increase in the broad- 
gauge stock is expected to be achieved by the end - 
of 1947-48. Pending the preparation of new designs 
for the special light weight vehicles of 11 feet and 
8 inches width, now approved for the future, stock 
is being built to existing designs with such improve- 
ments in amenities as. the supply of materials will 
permit. 

Twenty per cent more broad-gauge wagons than 
in 1989 are expected to be in service by the end of 
1947-48. All the goods type locomotives ordered 
during the war are expected to be in service by the 
end of the current year and orders for 400 passenger 
type locomotives have been placed, of which 100 will 


it tii be in-service in 1948-49, and the balance in 1950. The 
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budget contaims provision for an entirely new plant 
for the manufacture of locomotives at Kanchrapara 
estimated to cost Rs. 114 crores and designed to 
produce 120 to 150 locomotives and 50 boilers 
annually. Production of completed locomotives 1s 
expected from 1950. 

The Transport.Member vrecapitulated the  rela- 
tions between the Government and organised Raul- 
way labour in the current year and recalled the strike 
notice served by the All-India Railwaymen’s 
Federation on June 1, 1946, and the negotiations 
after which if was rescinded on June 21. He spoke 
of the grant of interim relief to railway staff, the 
reference of certain questions regarding hours of 
work, periodic rest and leave rules to an adjudicator 
and the embargo on retrenchment pending his award. 

He pointed out that strikes, stoppages of work 
and “go slow” policies react detrimentally on the 
workers as well as on the country’s economy, and he 
gave a firm assurance that decisions on pay and 
conditions of service will be taken, by the government 
as mapidly as possible after the reports of the Pay 
Commission and the Adjudicator are received. 

He sounded a note of caution, however, that 
substantial increases in pay bills might involve sub- 
stantial increases in freight rates which in turn -react 
on commodity prices. The result may well be that 
the worker find himself no better off and inflation 
has received a fillip. The greater the height reached 
by the inflationary spiral the greater the subsequent 
retrocession and consequent suffering. 


spend heavy: at 
endeavour to adjust 


Railways while having to 
present on rehabilitation will 


expenditure on: development so as to be able to spend . 


at a maximum when retrocession threatens. 

- The budget includes a provision of about 23 
crores for the. construction of new lines and restora- 
tion of branches dismantled during the war and the 
programme of projects has been referred again to 
provincial governments for review. 

Work on the revision of the rates structure is 
proceeding and the experiment of telescopic class rates 
on manures, oilcakes, and- bone-meal (for manuré), 
which is to run for six months from the first of this 
month, is expected to provide valuable data for the 
general revision contemplated. The complexity of 
the problem of adjusting the equities in-the new 


system as between Railways and the public as well. 


as between railways intersee precludes more rapid 
progress. 

The coal situation has continued to cause anxiety. 
Considerable savings have been effected by the fuel 
Gconomy campaign on railways. As a temporary 
measure, increasing use is made of oil and. other 
alternative fuels, and as regards long-tenm policy, 
the introduction of higher - rolling stock and the 
electrification of 1,500 miles of railway. are being 
investigated while the development of diesel electric 
and other-forms of traction is also under examina- 
tion. 


A Central Transport Board has been set up and 
is expected in’ due course to develop an integrated 
machinery to co-ordinate all forms of transport so as 
to provide the bést possible service for the least real 
cost to the community, 

' A provision of "Rs, 14 crores is’ included in the 
budget for investment in joint road-rail companies on 


confederation will be free to’ enter 
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the basis of decisions of the ministerial governments 
in provinces. 

The Transport Member also stated "that exhaus- 
tive investigations into the adequacy of the Railway 
Depreciation Fund have now been practically com- 
pleted and when the effect on the Railway pay bill 
of the decisions on the recommendations of the 
Adjudicator and the Pay Commission becomes known, 
sufficient data. would be available to enable a com- 
mittee to take up the review of the Railway Separa- 
tion Convention. A motion will, therefore, be brought 
forward in the current session for election by the 
Legislature of metnbers to the Committee. 

Dr. Mathai concluded with a referetice to the 
progress made in the first full year of peace now 
drawing to a close along the return path from war to 
peace conditions and the difficult problems thrown 
up in the course of the change-over. He expressed the 
view that “given goodwill and exercise of a little 
patience by the staff and the public alike, which I 
think the House will agree this government is 
entitled to expect, the major difficulties will be 
smoothed out in the near future and we can apply 
ourselves to the rehabilitation and- development 
which we all so earnestly desire.” 


Special Committee Recommendations on. 
Grouping of States 


The Special States Committee, consisting of Sir 
Manubhai Mehta, Sir Sultan Ahmed, Sir C. P. Rama- 
swami Iyer, Sir Ganga Kaula, Sardar D. K. Sen and 
others, appomted by the Chamber of Princes to 
fownulate schemes for the grouping of Indian States, 
has submitted its Report and have made. a number of 
specific recommendations. The Committee is of the 
opinion that the terms and _ constitution of these 
groups must be settled among the States desiring to 
form the groups subject to the units ¢onforming to 
the criteria which may be agreed to in the negotia- — 
tions for adherence to the All-India constitution at 
the Union level. The group concerned may consider 
the question of having a group executive, a legis- 
lature’ and economic self-sufficiency as far as possible. 
The: legislature of the group should ordinarily be 
‘empowered to deal with matters of policy and legis- 
lation in regard to the subjects entrusted to the group, 
administrative power being decentralised to the fullest 
extent possible to the States in the group. A second 
chamber of the group legislature may ‘be advisable 
but it has not been considered desirable to bring the 
Rulers.as members of Upper Chambers. The Com- 
mittee considers it permissible for such a State or 
group of States as’ may so desire to be affiliated to a 
confederation inter se on such terms. and for such 
purposes as may be agreed upon. Provision may, 
however, be made that on all questions of common 
interest to the region, the States joining the’ proposed” 
into suitable 
arrangements with the adjoining provinces and/or 
States for the furtherance of those common regional 
interests on agreed terms, 

The following criteria of a State’s Unit which 
may adhere to All-India structure at the Union level 
have been recommended by the Committee. The 
Committee maintain that the criteria will have to be 
settled by the Negotiating Committee of the States 


NOTES 


in consultation with the corresponding committee set 
up by the British Indian members of the Constituent 
Assembly. 

. The Committee has suggested the following 
points as an initial basis of discussion on this question 
by the Negotiating Committee : 


Population, resources and standard of adminis- 
tration .would presumably constitute the main 


, factors to be taken into atcount.. The analogy of . 


Provincial Units could not be rigidly applied to_ 
the States. The practical consideration and the 
advisability of laying the foundation of an agreed 
and stable constitution should outweigh any desire 
to apply rigidly uniform criteria. to unite 
throughout India. Though the Committee consi- 
dered it inadvisable to record any definite recom- 
mendations of this question, still having regard to 
all relevant factors the Committee unanimously 
decided that the criteria for a States Unit to 
adhere to the All-India structure at the Union 
level might be: (a) Revenue—about Rs. 1 crore ; 
(6) Population—at least equal to a Unit of popu- 
‘lation which may be allotted one seat in the 
Union Legislature; (c) Minimum standard of 
administration—the -implementation of the decla- 
ration on internal reforms made by the Chancellor 
’ of the Chamber of Princes with the setablishment of 
' yepresentative government under the aegis of the 
. Ruler. ai, 

The recommendations of the Committee with 
regard to the basic principles to be kept in view in 
framing schemes of grouping of States are ‘as 
follows : er = 4 


(1) Though no uniform pattern can be sug- 
gested to suit. the varying conditions of different 
groups. certain isolated States not big enough to 

'  gtand by shemselves, . which are surrounded bY 
, British Indian territory or by the territory of ‘the 
Indian States would presumably find it convenient 
to affiliate with the neighbouring province or State 
on- terms, which may preserve the. entity of the 
State and the continuance of the reigning dynasty. 
Other States may enter into suitable arrangements 
with a big State or a group of small states to 
constitute an effective administrative unit with the 
requisite size and resources. 

(2) Geographical proximity, economic consi- 
deration and ethnic, cultural and ‘linguistic affinity 
should be kept in view of land homogeneity and a 
common purpose to the group in order to make 

. it an effective administrative unit. 
; (3) The Committee has suggested two. alter- 
natives for the grouping of States. 

The First Alternative: (a) The setting up of 
composite units each with a board of Rulers, @ 
group legislature and a group executive comprising 
states with a minimum aggregate revenue of Rs. 1 
crore and conform to the other criteria prescribed 
fora Unit. (b) The establishment of a regional group 
consisting of such individual States and. composite 
units in a region as may fulfil the requisite criteria 
of eligibility to adhere to the Union level and agree 
to join the Regional Group. The regional group 
will have a Board of Rulers and a Regional Coun- 
cil consisting of representatives of al! full-powered 

' tates in the Regional Group. Neither Legislature 
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nor Regional Executive is contemplated under the 
alternative. 


The Second Alternative :1. The full-powered 
States in each group establishing local representa- 
tive institutions within their states which may 
ensure such genuine association.of.the people with 
the administration and legislation as may encourage 
local patriotism. 2. Suitable arrangements for joint 
services within the group by such States as can- 
not provide the requisite .standard of administra- 
tion with their individual resources. 3. The setting 
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up of regional groups on agreed terms by such full- ~ 


‘powered States within the. region as may so desire 
including these States whose individual revenues 
and populations may be above om. below the 
criteria suggested above. The regional group under 
this alternative will have a Board of Rulers, @ 
Regional Legislature and a Regional Committee to 
aid and advise the Board of Rulers if so desired.. 


Right of Divorce to Hindu Women 
On February 21, the Bombay Legislative Assem-~ 
bly commenced consideration of the Bill to provide 
for a right of divorce among all communities of 
Hindus. This bill is the result of a promise given in 
this behalf by the Government at the last session of 
the Assembly. When the Bill to forbid polygamy 
among Hindus was passed, an undertaking was given 
that it would soon be followed by a Divorce Bill. 
Although divorce is prevalent: as a matter of 
custom among certain ‘communities, divorce under 
the law is unknown to the Hindus, The present 
Bill is, therefore, the first of its kind in this 
country. The Bill provides that a husband or a wife 
can sue for a divorce on the ground that the defen- 
dant is impotent, is a lunatic or an idiot or is 
suffering from leprosy or has deserted the plaintiff 
or has not been heard of. There is also a special 
provision which allows a first wife to sue for divorce 
on the ground of her husband’s remarriage; a sort, of 
retrospective benefit of the monogamy Act. 


Moving the first reading of the Bill Mr. Morarji 
Desai said that the Bill was of a revolutionary nature 
as among Hindus there had been so long no legis- 
lative provision allowing divorce. Though in the past 
there were authorities who advocated the right of 
divorce, it was stoutly opposed by the conservative 
section among the Hindus, The present bill was 
drawn up in consonance with the ideals of Hindu 
society and also keeping the interests of Hindu 
women in the forefront. In the society as it is 
constituted today, observed Mr. Desai, it is women 
who require more protection than men. If the law of 
divorcee was made more easy, advantage would be 
taken’ more -often. by men than women. It would be 


more difficult for a divorced woman to get a husband . 


than for a divorced man to get a wife. So, the provi- 
sions of the Bill was drawr up with great caution and 
many ‘persons may call this measure’ conservative 
compared to similar legislation obtaining -in countries 
outside India. Mr. Desai also announced that the 
Bill would be referred to a Select Committee and 
due consideration would be given to the suggestions 
put forth by members of the House during the 
debate. 
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The Bill for Consolidation of Holdings 
in Bombay | 

The Bill for the prevention of Fragmentation and 
for the Consolidation of Agricultural Holdings, intro- 
duced by the Revenue- Minister, Mr. Morarji Desai in 
the Bombay Legislative Assembly, is a great measure 
of land reform. It is designed to remedy the evil of 
cutting up agricultural land into tiny holdings each 


bounded by elaborate bunds and fences, which is the 


The Bill makes provision for the determination 
bane of agricultural activity in this country. 
and declaration of a standard size of a plot of ‘land. 
Those plots of land which are: less in size than the 


standard so determined will be entered in the Record - 


of Rights. Whenever the holder of. any-such fragment 
seeks to sell or alienate, it in-any other way, he will 
have to offer it to the holder of an adjacent holding 
of standard area. In cases,-the owners of such .adja- 
cent plots do not buy it, the Bill provides for Govern- 
meni acquiring the land after due compensation. 
Further, the Bill provides that whenever an estate is 


partitioned, the partition shall be so carried out that- 


no fragments beyond the standard size are created. 

' _ ‘The Bill also makes provision for the preparation 
and publication:of 4 scheme of consolidation for any 
‘village, mahal, or taluka ; for the amalgamation, where 
necessary of 
‘scheme of consolidation ; for the equitable adjustments 
of small differences of area. and quality -by the award 
of. compensation. ; for the. prohibition of the alienation 
of land so consolidated and for various other incidental 
and procedural matters. ° ; 

A Bill of-this kind had been brought up before 
the old Legislative Council by Sir Chunilal Mehta in 
1927 and. was finally dropped due t6 the ~6pposition 
‘it evoked. ~ 

There are. certain aipeseness thowever, between 
the old Bill-and the present one. “The old -Bill pro- 
‘vided that the determination of a standard area, should 
be made by ..a committee containing representatives “of 
Jocal boards. Under the present Bill such a ‘deter- 
mination is to be made by Government after such 
Inquiry as it deems fit. Secondly, under thé old Bill 
the holder.of the neighbouring area) was given the 
right of pre-emption with regard to the fragment, That 
would make -it possible for the holders of the 
neighbouring fields to form a combine to push down 
the ‘price of the fragment. The present Bill, therefore, 
provides for the taking over by Government of such 
a fragment after payment of. due compensation. 
Thirdly, under the old Bill, no scheme of consolidation 
could be carried out, unless the holder of one-third of 
the area of the land in the village or one-quarter of 
the number of owners -consented to such a scheme. 
The present’ Bill has no such provision. 

There is no question of expropriation in the Bill. 
As far as fragmentation is concerned, no man is. to be 
deprived of his fragment. It is. only -when. he. volun- 
tarily attempts to sell or alienate his ‘holding that the 


Government steps in. The question of deprivation of - 
land might be supposed to arise only when a number, 


of people inherits a single standard area. 
makes its division among them impossible. 


The. Bill 
That is 


really not’ of much consequence, because if the land - 


was divided betweer them they would get pieces so 
amall that none of them would be able to make a 
living out of it. Bven in the’ matter of consolidation 


- them enough to live on. ard 2 
. plated“in the Bill is merely an individual plot of land 


roads and streets with holdings in the. 
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there is no” question of deprivation of land, because 
the scheme for consolidation would only amount to @ 
re-distribution of land. In-fact, a man with many small — 
and scattered holdings would come into: possession of- 
one consolidated plot and might thus be able to plan 
his cultivation better. 

It ‘may be noted here that the standard plot 
envisaged under the Bill is not, however, the same 
thing as an Heonomic holding. An Economie -holding 
is an’ area. of land which one peasant and his family 
can cultivate with a pair of bullocks and. which gives 
The standard area, contem- 


which can be profitably cultivated. This plot is to be 
determined with due regard for the ratio of the area - 
with regard to boundaries, fencing, and availability of 
water. 
Some of the critics of the Bill hold that it goes too 


far ; F but others object that it does: not go. far enough. 


It is true that it does not go far enough, for it does 
not propor: to abolish the system of private ey 
in land. 8 


ut 


The Gaon “Hukumat: Bill in U.P... *- 
.Véry valuable pieces of legislation like the Remo- 
val of Social Disabilities of certain classes among the 
Hindus, Control of Supplies, amendment of the U.P. 
Tenancy Act, the Home Guards Bill, the Gaon Pan- 


- chayat Bull, the Provincialisation of Hospitals Bill, and 
the U.P. Courts of Wards Amendment Bill, are on 


the anvil in the United Provinces and-will soon be 


- permanent features -of the law. Some of them, for 


instance, the Gaon Hukumat Bill and the Removal of. 
Social Disabilities Bill will be of far-reaching character* 
inasmuch as they would Fevolutionise - the entire 


_ social structure, 


The: -Gaon Hukumat:. Bill ‘seeks tj revive village 
swaray and aims at restoring the status and -dignity _ ‘of 
the “peasants. One of the main features of the Bill is 
the. provision made for Adalati Panchayats which 
would serve as Courts of Law for petty civil suits and 
criminal cases. Not every village but a circle com- 
prising several villages is to have an Adalati. Panchayat, 
a district being broken into cireles for the purpose, and 
every constituent unit shall.- elect five adults aa 
Panches in -the Adalati Panchayat of.the circle of 
which it is a part.. The Panches so elected will form 
a. -panel ‘and five Panches from the panel shall form , 
the Bench. of the Adalati Panchayat. In a single 
village Panchayat, the decisions of the Panches might 
be.-biased for mutual rivalry and factional prejudices. 
A soniposite body as envisiaged -in-the Bill avoids such 
a pitfall and has the additional merit of. being more 


economical. inasmuch as-the financial burden on a2 - 


individual village would be much less ‘than otherwise. 
The ‘principle of election governs the appointment 


of the Sarpanch who is to preside over the deliberations 


of the - Adalats. This would. ensuré ‘universal con- 
fidence in the chief in sharp. contrast to recruitment by - 


official nomination, which was the. bane of the Pan-. 
. chayats - “ constituted’ under the-Village Panchayat. Act, 
1920. ‘The limitation of the ‘term of every Panch to 


three years rules out the possibility of the creation of 
vested interests and growth of prejudices and favourit- 
ism. - : 

Every: — is to include at ‘least one. Panch, ane 
lives in the Gaon Sabha local’ area, i.c., the. village, 
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in which any one of the parties to a dispute resides. 


and. at least three Panches who live in villages to 
which none of‘ the disputants belong. It has been 
specified that no Panch or Sarpanch ‘shall take part a 
in any proceedings to which he or any near relation 
of his is a party or in which they are in any way 
interested. A Panch from the village of a particular 
party must necessarily be on the panel of judges to 
assist. the Bench with his intimate knowledge of the 
scene of the crime. He is very likely to be conversant 
with the peculiarities of habit, idiosyncracies and foibles 
of his co-villagers, which” would ‘tend ‘to smoothen the 
course of justice. The majority of the Panches being 
drawn from villages other than those of the parties, 
there is no likelihood of decisions being warped by 
personal and party bias. 

Unlike the Panchayats constituted under the Act 
of 1920, the new Panchayats would have more powers 
and an extended jurisdiction, bringing. home. to the 
people, the real importance of the 
seriousness of the duty devolving on them to work 
them successfully. 

The Bill does not allow the appearance of lawyers 
or touts in village adalats. The aim of the Bill being 
the provision of cheap.and speedy justice, the ‘appear- 
ance of lawyers would have defeated its very purpose. 

The right to appear in person or by a representa- 
tive has been accorded to any party to a suit or case, 
while the- Panchayat is empowered to call for any 
evidence deemed necessary and relevant to the dispute 
and to issue summons to the defendant-or accused and 
to witnesses to attend the proceedings for, producing 
evidence. The Panchayat can even issue a warrant 
against an. evader. — 


In view of the fact that the rural justices of the: 


peace, led by squeamishness and an exaggerated sense 
of self-importance may -set a standard-of condign 
punishment ridiculously out of proportion to the nature 
of an offence, specific limitations have been imposed 
on the powers of the adalats in respect of infliction of 
penalties, No Panchayat is competent to pass a sen- 


tence: of imprisonment exceeding ten -days, nor can it ° 


impose fines beyond the limit of fifty rupees. 

Lest the understanding 
amateur judges prove inadequate on occasions calling 
for @ higher calibre, the sub-divisional magistrate has 
been given the option of Withdrawing any case awaiting 


~ a decision before an Adalati Panchayat and deciding 
the same personally or transferring it to some other 


magistrate for disposal, if he finds the matter too 
complicated for the Panches. | 

’ Yt has been provided that the decisions of the 
Adalati Panchayat organisation shall be final, subject 
to no appeal or revision. It has, however, been ‘also 
provided that within 60 days from the date of a decree 
or order or during the pendency of a suit or case 
before an Adalati Panchayat, the Munsif or the Sub- 
' divisional Magistrate of the erea may quash the pro- 
ceedings and order fresh hearing in ‘his court should 
there be an apprehension of miscarriage of justice. 
This will serve as a check on arbitrariness and @ 
guarantee of impartial justice. 


Select Committee Report on Banking Bill 


The Select Committee’s Report on the Banking 
Bill has been presented to the Central Legislature. 
Changes suggested by the Committee include restric- 


bodies and the’ 


and sagacity of the . 


tions on the formation of subsidiary -companies by 


banks, limiting the voting rights of any shareholder | 
to one-tenth of the total voting nights and debarring 

banking company, incorporated in India, from taking 
on its board a person who is a Director of any other 
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banking company, The powers'and functions of the : 
Reserve Bank, in relation to other banks have been | 
widened and certain provisions of this Bill will be | 


applicable 


to the Imperial Bank of India. 


Some | 


members of the Committee, in a minute of dissent, - 


‘have suggested that all banks should be nationalised 
and that as a first step, the Reserve Bank and the 
Imperial Bank should be nationalised. They also 
suggest that there should be a statutory maximum 
for the dividend at nine per cent-for all banks or for 
at least such of the banks as would come into exis. 
temee after January I, 1947. The Bill as drawn, the 
Select Committee says, is applicable otly. to banking 
companies and there are_constitutional difficulties in 
extending its provisions to partnerships or even to 
individuals carrying on banking business. A ew 
clause has been added to the Bill which would 
prevent a banking company from declaring dividends, 
before it has written: off initial capital expenditure. 
The provisions of the Bill gives the Reserve 


rn oo hh ct pill Bn A aN ei na mere nt 
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Bank free discretion to inspect a banking company — 


at any time, so that the public may have no ground 
for drawing any ‘pessimistic inference from the fact 
that the bank has been inspected. It is suggested that 
the Reserve Bank should employ its own Officers 
to make. these inspections and that a copy of the 


inspection report ‘should, in all cases, be sent to the » 


Company. 


The Select Committee considers that side by side : 


with the regulation of banking, the Reserve 
should be brought into closer contact with banking 
companies. While many clauses of the Bill gave new 
powers to the Reserve Bank, it was found necessary 
by the Select ‘Conimittee to have a clause, which 
empowered the Reserve Bank to secure full ‘informa~ 
tion about the working of banks and have the autho- 
rity to be able to render timely and adequate help. 
when necessary to banks. 

The decision of the majority members of the 
Select Committee against nationalisation at this 
stage has no doubt been wise. The development of 2 
socialist spirit and sterling honesty among the citizens 
and the attainment of a high degree of efficiency in 


‘the administration must precede nationalism. Without - 


them, nationalisation would mean concentration of 
complete power in the hands of the few on whom the 
administration is entrusted and with a ‘permanency 
of the tenure of service will promote a feeling of false 
security which would reduce dutifulmess. National- 
isation is good but it may become an engine of 
oppression if done at an inopportune time. Indian 
Railways and the Indian Telephone services are good 
iMustrations. The example of coal nationalisation in 
Britain has been no better. 
-A ‘person, who is a 


Director of one banking 


company, would henceforth be prohibited from join- 
‘ing the board of any other bank, 


and restrictions 
have been mede on the formation of subsidiary .com-~- 
panies by banks. This provision ought to be made 
more rigid and any Director of a non-banking com- 
pany should be debarred from holding the office of 
either the Chairman or the Managing Director of a 
hankine ramnansz 


Bank | 
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and the inspection reports may be 
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the Stock Exchange should be completely prohibited. 
Grant of overdrafts to constituents for such pur- 
poses without a deposit of collaterals should be 
stopped. Fixation of a maximum dividend aught to 
have been made because this would have reduced the 
speculative tendency of banks to a-very great extent. 

Inspection clauses.should be made more rigid. 
There may be compulsory inspection every month 


bulletin issued by the Reserve Bank. This would 
prevent any possibility of corrupt practices_in inspec- 
tion. There ought to have been a declaratory provision 
in the Bull that the “Reserve Bank -would meet any 
mun on any bank, Rigid imspection of ali banks 
would reduce ‘probability of loss which, if incurred, 
ought to be met out of the profits of the Reserve 
Bank. This, provision would maintain the entire 
banking structure of the country at a very stable 
level, 
1948 will be a year ‘of & great political change. 
It is also likely to, be a year of great “economic 
depression.’ Foreign goods are likely to flow in knock- 
ing out Indian industries with high cost of production. 
Failure of industries would pull down banks, and 
bank failures becoming contagious will pull down 
other industries near the margin. Only a rigid Bank~ 
ing Act and perinanent Tariff Board with full powers 
to grant discriminatory ‘protection to Indian. indus- 
tries can prevent this danger. If the Bretton-Woods 
Agreement stands in the way of the formation of 
such a Tariff Board, India must withdraw from the 
Tnternational Monetary Fund, 1948 was a year of 
great political changes and a world economic depres- 
sion, the same history may repeat itself in 1948. India 
must arm herself in time.. 


: 
} 
é t 


Is it Inflation ? 


The prevailing economic ‘malady of the present~ 
day life is ‘being attributed to inflation. This opinion 
is shared by both the- academicians and the lay 
public. It is true, circulation of money has iné¢reased 
four times. From the pre-war level of Rs, 172:44 
crores on the 1st of September, 1939, the note circula- 
tion has mounted to a level of Rs. 1,202°02 crores. 


_ This marks almost a five-fold increase. Similarly, the 


average increase in the price-level also ranges four to 
five times higher than that prevailing rate before 
the war. Inflation, therefore, must have occurred. 

A wonclusion like this, however, is rather sweep- 
ing. It ignores relative rise in the standard of living, 
which necessitates a higher flow of goods and money. 
It ignores too the higher level of employment which 
calls for a higher flow of goods and money. Thirdly, 
higher price indicates inflation only; when the point 
of full employment is crossed. Lastly, there is the 
question of the idle reserves which could be profit- 
ably released, ‘but unfortunately are being kept 
closed in the. vaults of the Banks. 

The rise in the cost of living has been immensely 
acute. The war-time employments distributed fair 
incomes to some of the lower income groups. In 
this lower income groups there were the chronically 
unemployed urban people and also some of the land- 
less cultivators of the villages. Flow of ‘money into 
their pockets has led to the overcrowding of the towns 
and suburbs and increased desertion of villages. The 


limitless expansion ‘ in cinemas and other Juxury 


published in a 


-like these fare, of icourse, 
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trades ‘bears another testimony to the fact of a rise 
in the standard of living of some people. Such a 
development had the -concentrated ‘effect of a pull on 
the consumers’ goods, supply of which would not rise 
in volume as the occasion warranted. So, .the price 
rose and with.it rose the circulation of money giving 
a fillip to prices to rise still further. The rise in the 
standard of living of a section of people and an 
expansion of economic activities together with a 
physical shortage of consumer goods have led to the 
inflationary spiral of a cumulative .rise in - cinculation 
of money and prices. 

~ Could not this rise in the cost of. living be met 
by effecting a rise in the flow of goods? Was the 
point, of full employment crossed already? If the. 
point of full employment was not reached, there 
could be endless scope for the flow-.of goods to rise. 
The measures adopted by the government indicate 


. that according to them the point was reached. The 


government promulgated price-controls and rationing 
to cope with the situation instead of taking corres- 
‘ponding measures to increase production. Measures 
conducive to curb any 
inflationary trend, But these measures are ‘sufficient 
by themselves only when the point of full employment 
is reached, It is so, because after the point of full 
employment, the economic system cannot effect any 
increase in the supply. of goods. Control and ration- . 
ing are real solutions only at. this stage. 

It is superfluous to point out to the fact of uD-_ 
developed economy of India. ‘There are scopes for 
expansion for industries both heavy and cottage. This 
two-fold lag in the Indian economy has been “pointed 
out long ago and reiterated since then. An industrial — 
expansion . increases: the price-level “till the. optimum 
is reached. Such an increase in price-level serves a8 4 
stimulus for the expansion of industries producing 
consumers’ goods. Now, taking the rise in the price 
level as a precedent, we could have experienced an 
expansion in rural and small industries producing the 
consumers’ goods and this in its turn could give the 
primary’ industries an occasion for expansion. But 
nothing “of the kind was done or is still being done. 
Therefore, evils of inflation have begun +o appear 
long before the economy reached the point of full 
employment and long before there is actual inflation. 

A look at the position of idle reserves of banks 
will offer a further proof. Thus, the position of total , 
deposit liabilities of the scheduled banks before the 
war figured at Rs. 236°61 crores, while the total 
advances stood at Rs. 105-09 crores. Now, after the 
war, total liabilities stand at Rs: 1,097-45 crores and 
the total advances amount to Rs. 437-20 crores. Thus 
the ratio of idle balances to total deposits is now 
higher. But the marginal efficiency of capital is now 
more prospective because of higher price-level and. 
higher standard of living. So under such position - 
money should not sit idle, far less if there is. in- 
flation. 

Can this idle money be not utilised for increasing: 
the supply in the market? Surely it can, But con- 
trols have to be relaxed to facilitate fuller invest- 
ment. Absence of controls would induce the producers 
to invest. Besides, controls have so far been corrupt 
and piecemeal. This has to be changed in favour of 
a planned co-ordination. The government has been 
loud on its post-war schemes. But none of those is 
being implemented. This failure of the government 
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is making the situation inflationary. The Banks, who 
primarily stood on supplying government contracts 
‘during the war, are now on the verge of a crash for 
want of safe and profitable avenues of investment. 

The attitude of the government towards the 
small banks’ crisis is conservative. The government 
seems to be bent on deflation. There has been no 
comprehensive guarantee by the Reserve Bank of 
India to the small banks, But once the Reserve Bank 
gives its support, public confidence upon these banks 
will be restored. The trades, in that case, can be 
spared a crisis. 

Even such a banking policy, however, will not be 
sufficient by itself. With the dissolution of dollar pool, 
‘the Indian market will be thrown open to the 
American exports. In that case Indian industries will 
suffer a stiff competition under the free trade 
arrangement of the International Monetary Fund. 
Besides the price-boom in India) would ‘burst soon 
after foreign consumption goods begin to pour into the 
country. Thus the prospect of Indian industries to 
expand under the cover of higher prices will dis- 
appear, Tariff protection is the only way out of this 
‘danger, If there is a permanent ‘Tariff Board with 
powers’ to make discriminatory protection over 
‘import-market, adequate protection an be granted 
to the Indian industries. An integrated government 
policy, linking Tariff with relaxation of controls, and 
these two with an all-embracing expansion in the 
jurisdiction of the Reserve Bank, can settle the 
present distress. On the other hand, if the govern- 
ment suffers the banks to crash and American exports 
to come in freely, the country will be subject to a 
monetary deflation and an industrial slump. In that 
ase, measures to combat the supposed ‘inflation of 
the present day may lead the country to the nadir of 
depression overnight. It will not mean stabilisation 
of full employment but invitation to unemploy- 
ment. 


Conirol of Capital Mice 


A bill has been introduced by the Finance Member 
to control the movements of capital by controlling the 
free flow of foreign exchange. The Report of the 
Joint Select Committee on foreign exchange recom- 
mended adoption of such a measure. 

Under the Anglo-American financial arrangement, 
sterling will be multilaterally convertible from July 1, 
‘of this year. In other words, the holder of the sterling 
might exchange that for any other foreign currency. 
Accordingly, it is proposed to continue the existing 
practice of free payments to imports provided they are 
licensed and covered by exports. The same facility 
will also be given to imports which are in the free 
list. Foreign exchange will be freely available for 
transfer payments and establishment charges of the 
-averseas branches of the Indian concerns. 

It is clear then, that there will be no restrictions 
other than those on the movements of capital. It is 
further, to be noted that the bill is not concerned with 
the volume of imports as such. Only it wants utilisation 
of the foreign currency for the purpose of imports 
‘only. Control is proposed to be extended to that 
sector of imports only which have scarce foreign cur- 
rency corresponding. 

Now, the multilateral convertibility of sterling 
and provision for free payments to import necessiate 
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an abundant flow of sterling. But needs of repatriation 
of British investments might warrant interference in 
the free availability of sterling. As such, some sort 
of control is proposed to be effected on the sectors of 
large investment. Thus the principle of free convert- 
ibility with a limitation of control on capital move- 
ments remains quite unimpaired. 

The International Monetary Fund of which India 
is a member, stands for absolute - free mobility of 
foreign exchange. In the interest of controlling the 
movements of capital, India cannot undertake the full 
obligations of her membership. But India does not go 
against the provisions of the International Monetary 
Fund as the principle of- multilateral convertibility is 
adhered to. The control of capital movements in the 
transitional period is allowed even by the Monetary 
Fund. Moreover, there will be no rigid definition of 
the sterling area and the Reserve Bank will be given 
powers to exclude currencies and countries from the 
scope of the control. Thus there will be control no 
doubt, but that will not mean bilateralism and the 
Indian rupee will gain its freedom to a great extent. 


The Question of Sterling-balances 


In a Press Note issued on December 24 last, the 
Government of India announced that a delegation from 
the United Kingdom would pay-a visit to India during 
January for preliminary talks with offices of the 
Finance Department and the Reserve Bank of India 
on the subject of India’s sterling balances. This gave 
an occasion for reviewing, firstly, the divergent views 
on the question of repayment of the balance and, 
secondly, to study the history of the accumulation in 
the light of the confitcting views on repayment. 

On the question of repayment of the sterling 
balances, the British view has undergone a considerable 
change. ‘Lord Keynes speaking in the Bretton-Woods 
Conference in July, 1944, observed, “We are grateful 
to our Allies, particularly to our Indian, friends, who 
put their resources at our disposal without stint and 
themselves suffered from privation as a result. . . 
When the end is reached and we can see the daylight 
we shall take it up without any delay to settle honour- 
ably, what was honourably and generously given.” 
More or less a similar intonatidn is audible in Lord 
Wavell’s speech at the Associated Chamber of Com- 
merce, Calcutta, on December 14, last. Referring to 
the post-war negotiations on the settlement of sterling 
balances he observed, “I am quite confident that in 
these negotiations, the value and magnitude of India’s 
contribution to the Allied war-effort will be recog- 
nised; that her needs will be considered; and that the 
manner of liquidation will be arranged to meet her 
planned development. I do not see that political consi- 
derations need affect the settlement.” ‘These are the 
views expressed by British spokesmen during the war. 
But with the end of the war, in December, 1945, came 
the conflicting view of Mr. Churchill who said in the 
House of Commons, “Are we not entitled to say, 
‘here 33 our counterscharge, we having defended you 
from the. Axis powers?’ The same applies to the 
Government of India. I, specially, referred to these 
matters in the Cabinet in 1942, when I saw with dis- 
quietude these immense debits amounting against us.” 
Thus Mr. Churchill sets in a trend of opinion quite 
contrary to that suggested ty Lord Keynes. A section 
of British opinion has alrcndy started a campaign fox 
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a scaling down.of balances on ‘the strength of Mr. 
Churchill’s logic. 

The Indian opinion, as expressed ‘unequivocally in 
quarters both official and unofficial, stands for repay- 
ment in -full and no scaling down. Sterling balances 
form the major item in financing the Indian planning 
in all the schemes that have been so far put forward. 
Only the other day Dr. John Mathai, then Member 
for Industries and Supplies, observed in the Central 
Assembly on October 28, 1946, “On behalf of the 
Government I can give thé assurance -that we would 
do all that lies-in our power to see that fullest justice 
is done to Indian rights. It would be our aim to see 
that as large a portion of these balances as possible 
ig released as -freely convertible currency in the 
shortest possible period and that whatever balance is 
left should be funded over for as short a period | as 
possible at a rate of interest which could be regarded 
as reasonable. It is my considered opinion on -such 
data as I have been able to examine that by no 
conceivable process of teasoning can. there be ’a 
demand for the scaling down of sterling balances.” 

The gulf, then, existing between the British and 
Indian opinions is very wide. Negotiations have not 
reached any concrete conclusion as yet. Only a very 
rough outline has been envisaged in the Anglo- 
American agreement. No other concrete data -can be 
had at our disposal for the present. Clause 10 -of the 
agreement stands for early settlement of the sterling 
balances and dissolution of the Empire dollar pool of 
the sterling area countries. For -ingstance, it is provided 
therein, that the settlement of the balance will be 
made on a classification of the balances. into three 
’ categories: (a) balance to be released at once and 
convertible into any currency for current transactions ; 
(b) balances to be similarly released by instalments 
over a ‘period of years beginning. in 1951; and 
(c) balances to be adjusted as a contribution to the 
settlement of war and_ post-war indebtedness and in 
recognition of the benefits which the countries con- 
cerned might be expected to gain from such a, settle- 
ment, 

Thus an undefined portion of the balances is ear- 
marked for scaling down. It is more or jess on lines 
_ of the above conclusions that the British Government 

is working in its attempt to settle the balances. Mr. 
Churchill’s task has been to turn the undefined portion 
of the balances to be scaled down into a major portion 
of the total balances outstanding. But India is not 
ready to tolerate any scaling down even if the Anglo- 
American agreement may provide that. First, India’s 
contributions to the war-effort has been more than her 
due. This fact is upheld by the Bengal famine during 
the war. Nothing of the kind happened in any other 
country of the Commonwealth. The example of the 


Dominions foregoing a part of the balance as -a contri-— 


bution to the war effort, does not apply in the Indian 
instance as the Dominions had themselves industrialised 
during the war at the expense of India as a result of 
the Eastern Group Conference. Secondly, the sterling 
balances are, as emphasised by Sir Archibald Rowlands 


in his budget speech oh February 28, 1946, ‘a matter, 


of bilateral settlement ‘between India and U. K.’ 
Therefore, the Anglo-American agreement has got no 
direct bearing. The present Finance Member observed 
by way of clarifying the position vis-a-vis the Anglo- 
American agreement on October 28 last : “We were not 
a party to it and if it is mentioned as one of the 
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terms that there shall be a scaling down of balances, © 
India is not certainly bound by. it and we do not. 
accépt that proposition.” 

The Anglo-American agreement has not been able 
to reconcile the divergent views on the settlement of 


.the sterling balances, 


This situation of wnreconciled conflict of views 
warrants a study into the history of the accumulation 
of the balances. The sterling balances grew out of the 
following two main sources: (1) India’s favourable 
balance of trade, and (2) War expenditures in India. 
These two main sources can further be subdivided into 
favourable balances of trade in the sterling area and 
outside the sterling area. Similarly, war expenditures 
in India also can be subdivided between the portion 
spent by the H. M. G. and that spent by U.S. A. and 
other Dominions. 

The following figures can be forwarded to show 
the course of accumulation on the above lines, e.g.’: 


(In lakhs of rupees) 


 % 1940-41 1943-44 1945-46 
Favourable balance - 

in sterling area’ 80°27 _168°33 . 61-51 

With U. §. A. —1-11 +-21-89 —5-77 

(In crores of rupees) | 

H. M. G.’s war exp. 40 385 376 


As*to the volume of American expenditure in India, 
the amount of 405 crores of rupees as India’s dollar . 
earnings kept frozen so far in the Empire dollar pool 
bears testimony to the role of -dollar pool in the 
accumulation of the balances. 

Nothing in the above course of accumulation of the 
balances calls for scaling down. It shows that the 
balances are India’s legitimate earnings kept more or 
less as a fund of deferred eredit. On the other hand, 
this . blocking of India’s exchange surplus prevented 


‘Indian’ industries from importing capital equipment. 


Consequently, flow of goods fell below the flow of money 
issued on the security of sterling deposits. Shortage of 
essential commodities and thigh prices in India took 4 
toll of millions of human lives as its victims. Can there 
be anything so benign in this tragedy which may urge 
India to forego her due credits today ? 


The I.C.8. and I.P. a, 

Mr. Henderson, Under-Secretary of State for 
India, came and went. It was reported that he came 
with the specific object of settling the terms for wind- 
ing up the Imperial Services-in India. It was expected 
that immediate decisions would be reached and 
announced. Weeks have elapsed but nothing so far 
has been communicated to the public. The solution 
is not only important but very urgent, specially in 
view of the declaration for a liquidation of the Indian 
“Empire” by June 1948. 3 

The problems are mainly two: Whether, and if 
so, when, these services are to be’ wound up and 
secondly, what should be the terms on which ‘they 
are to be wound wp. Public opinion has expressed. 
itself in unequivocal terms that these services should 
bé wound up and that immediately. Indian self- 
government would be a mirage if the administrative 
machinery in the main was to continue in the hands 
of men who are foreigners. The first and the 
elementary step for a self-governing India in prospect 
is to establish and run its administrative machinery 
with men who would be appointed, controlled, guided, 





directed and if necessary removed by the Govern- 
ment of India. So long as any uncertainty on these 
questions lasts, men in the services would hardly 
function to a purpose and the government of the 
country can hardly use them to the full to work out 
its programme. If the main machinery is in a state 
of flux, nothing is done or can be done and the un- 
certainty dominates the entire administration. The 
tax-payer does not get any proportionate return for 
the bill he is called upon to pay and his hard-earned 
money is wasted in financing @ service from which 
he derives no benefit. 

The services must be liquidated and that at once. 
Sir William Wedderburn, an Englishman with the 
background of a.long intimate association with India 
and its affairs, stated in 1889, “The professional 
interests of our administrators in India are in anta- 
gonism with the interests of the Indian taxpayers 
whose affairs they administer.” In 1904, Sir Henry 
Cotton, a distinguished member of the Indian Civil 
Service with long and varied experience of adminis- 
tration, stated that the Indian Civil Service “is a 
form of administration both bureaucratic and auto-~ 
cratic and is an organisation suited only to @ 
Government by foreigners. Jt has been perceptibly 
weakening from its inherent inapplicability to an 
environment where changes are becoming rapid.” In 
1917, the Montagu-Chelmsford Report described the 
Indian Civil Service as a “ruling corporation.” Indian 
leaders from Pandit Nehru down to the Provincial 
Ministers have found them thoroughly unsuited for 
modern conditions and often obstructive. It is crystal 
clear that the Indian Civil Service with its “ruling 
corporation” tradition and-.with its heritage of 2 
“sovernment by foreigners” must completely dis- 
appear with the approach of self-government for 
-India. In fact, the I.C.S. should have disappeared 
long ago and its continuance has unfortunately made 
the task of the making of a free India more and 
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events, particularly since the last famine, have 
demonstrated that either they are hopelessly in- 
efficient or that they are wilfully sabotaging. the 
country’s path to freedom and progress. The Bengal 
famine was man-made and the administrative officers 
of the services cannot escape from part of blame. 
No such food shortage occurred in Britain even in 
the thick of the submarine warfare. The British Food 
Department faced the problem bravely and solved it. 
In Bengal, when the famine took a toll of five 
millions of human lives, we had a British I.C.S. as 
Chief Secretary, a British I.C.S. as Member for the 
Board of Revenue, a British LCS. as Director- 
General of Food,’a British I.C.S. as Secretary to a 
British Governor, and all the five Divisional Com- 
missionerships were held by British members of the 
LCS. So far as law and order is concerned, Calcutta 
had a blood-bath on August 16-19, to be followed 
by others of less virulent -character, while the capital 
was full of the same type of British officials, having in 
addition, a British member of the I.P. as Commis- 
sioner of Police of the City, with a dozen British 
I.P’s as second in command and with a British I. P. 
in charge of the Investigation Department. A British 
I. P. was at the head of the Provincial Police while 
the Noakhali outrage happened. It was within the 
Division of a British I.C.S. Divisional Commissioner. 

Quite an appreciable section of the British 
members of the I. C. S. and I. P. are suspected of 
developing communal and _ sectional problems to 
obstruct India’s aspirations for freedom. To be just to 
these officers and to our own country, we must say 
that they should not remain a day. longer in the 
Indian administration. 

So far as the Indian members of the I.C.S. are 
concerned, the same arguments apply to some. Many 
such officers out-Heroded Herod and had attempted to 
play more royally -than the king himself. Indian 
officers of the L-CS. played their part in the Rail- 


more complicated. The genius of the services have way strike at Chandpur and in the various political 


been utilised to thwart and’ obstruct India’s road to 
freedom. It is hardly. possible for these men, with 
stheir past- traditions, to adapt themselves with 
changed conditions of-today. Few amongst them have 
shown aby indication of such adaptability. . The 
T.C.S. and with it the I.P. and all other services 
with contracts with the Secretary of State for India 
must disappear and the sooner the ‘better. Let free 
India begin with a clean state. 

As regards compensation, the members of what- 
ever seniority may be allowed the pension to which 
they are entitled under the existing rules. No further 
claim for compensation should be entertained. If 
they have any claim at all, that may be presented 
to the British Home Secretary and paid: by the 
British’ Exchequer for running the government by 
foreigners in. the foreigners’ interest. As regards their 
‘fe-employment, there are objections. So far as the 
British members of the services are concerned it 18 
argued that their sudden disappearance will cause & 
break in the continuity and a loss to India of men 
experienced in civil administration. This argument is 
not convincing. In Bengal, as we see it, their effi- 
eiency has been demonstrated to be zero. While most 
of the major problems of the province, ¢.g., health, 
education, economic betterment, etc., have remained 
absolutely unsolved in spite of the fact that such 
officers have continued to remain at the helm, 


movements since 1920 till 1942. Midnapore can alone 
provide a legion of instances of their out~Heroding 
competition. These have proved that self-interest had 
been dearer to them than a sense of duty to their 
own countrymen. There are numerous instances when 
even calls of humanity could rouse no sympathy m 
their hearts. The consciences of most of those Indian 
I.CS., and IP. men were not only mortgaged but 
sold to the foreigner. One of them went so far as 
to write pamphlets that ‘Swadeshism’ was a crime 
and created Hindu-Muslim conflicts. He had his 
reward, 


W orld’s Moral Crisis 


In an article specially contributed to the Bharat 
Jyott, Louis Fischer says that for the past 32 years 
since the beginning of the last World War, mankind 
has been floundering. The world is in the midst of 
constant crisis. According to him, the crisis. is so 
constant and in fact so close to our eyes that we do 
not see it. When the first world war ended people 
began to talk about the second. When the second 
world war ended people started talking about the 
possibility of a third. Ss 

Dr. Charles F. Kettering, President of the 
American Association for the Advancement of Science, 


recent said recently, “We have the scientific knowledge to 
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provide an adequate diet for every one of the two 
billion inhabitants of the globe. But three-fourths of 
the world’s population did not have enough proper 
food. The false barriers erected by man himself are 
responsible. The antiquated social systems, ignorance, 
stupidity, and fear prevent a large percentage of the 


people of the world from enjoying the most-funda- ~ 


mental of the benefits of science.” No social system 
of the present century, neither -capitalism, nor 
fascism, nor socialism has supplied all the basic 
material needs of the people. 

Louis Fischer points out two major facts in our 
lives: “The uncertainty of peace and the evil of 
man-made unnecessary poverty. Man hag registered 
tremendous progress during the last generation. But 
it has been a progress without peace and without 
certain plenty. The result is insecurity, The earth 
and the men and women on it are enveloped in total 
insecurity.” According to him: 


This manifests itself not merely in the antics 
of the united diplomats, Each individual reflects 
it in his desire to escape reality and-in his yearning 
to achieve security. Those who are economically 
secure still feel the tenuousness of world peace. 
Sometimes subconsiously, ‘but sometimes con- 
sciously, they feel the immorality of being secure 
when many others are insecure although the 
scientific means exist of making everybody secure. 

Baffled by the seeming insolubility of big 
problems, unable to find the. ultimate answers to 
big questions, the insecure seek refuge in some- 
thing infallible, stable, confident, dynamic, and 
full of promisés. It is the insecure person who 

’ gecepts dictatorship over his body and mind. In- 
security ‘breeds a need for ‘absolutism and 
totalitarianism. 


In one country after another, ever since 1922, . 


disappointing peace treaties, economic distress and 
unrelieved oppression have driven millions into the 
arms of dictators and one party systems. This process 
still continues. 

Declaring that the 
Fischer writes : 


The most devastating {phenomenon = that 
wccompanhies;the great world crisis is the readiness 
of people to sacrifice morality in the pursuit 
of security. Those who run the race for 
security often strip off such ‘extras’ as moral 
scruples. Mussolini made the. trains run on 
time. What did it matter that he suppressed civil 
liberties and filled the prisons with the unorthodox? 
Hitler’s own’ newspaper, the Voelkischer Beabach- 
ter boasted on New Year’s Day, 1939, that Nazism 
had brought aid for mothers, children’s insurance, 

' iglassical music for German workers, full employ- 
ment, etc. What did it matter, then, that it had 
enslaved a nation and engulfed a world in blood ? 

_ The strange aspect of all this is that the search 
for security destroys security and at the same time 
destroys morality. Nations in search of security 
cannot find it; they achieve partial security at 
the expense of others, smaller nations which are 
forced into a ‘sphere of influence. Later this 
sphere clashes with another sphere and there is 
war. Similarly, individuals may surrender scruples 
to gain wealth but this is not the road _ to 
happiness, ae 


essence of our crisis is moral, 
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Essentially, the crisis of our era is moral. We 
live in an immoral world which has apparently 
lost its capacity for indignation. This, more than 
anything else, explains the failures of politicians. 

The Sacco and Vanzetti trial and executions 
stirred America and the world. So did the trial of 

' Tom Mooney. But tens of thousands of judicial 
murders now-a-days never even get into the news. 

The sins of the Czar’s secret police in Siberia, the 

mistreatment of slaves in the Belgian Congo, 

anti-Jewish pogroms and Armenian -massacres: 
roused distant nations to feverish passion in the 
‘ nineteenth century and the first decade of the 
twentieth. But the millions in concentration. 
camps today rarely evoke a silent thought. At 
least one million persons died in the Bengal famine 
in 1942-43, millions are starving in China, India 
and. Europe at this moment. Tito, Franco, Salazar, 

Peron, and @ dozen other dictators have extin~ 

guished the rights of .their subjects. Racial dis- 

crimination grows everywhere with the intensifi- 
cation of nationalism.. 

So modern man prefers. ignorance, indifference 
and disinterest. He escapes into his personal Iife. 
Self-interest. is his only interest. Outside of it he is too 
aware of his impotence and insignificance. The war 
millionaire tries to establish himself in society but the 
;onsciousness of his black acts is there. Hence, 
Fischer believes the widespread disinclination to be 
active politically or to participate fully In organisa~- 
tions dedicated to the alleviation of suffering and the 
correction of evil. We contribute a little money or 
an hour. That is very little compared to the magni~ 
tude of the task. The greater the passivity the worse 
the problems become and the more scope there is for 
the blandishments and dynamism of a gangster 
dictator or of a political charlatan. 

Suggesting a way out, Fischer says: 

. The key to the dissipation of the world crisis 
would seem to lie in the knowledge—which ought to 
be obvious but isn’t—that no nation and no person 
can ‘be.free, secure or happy if any nation or 
person jis enslaved, insecure or unhappy. Selfish. 
ness, therefore, defeats itself. To benefit self one 
must save others. The ‘best realism is idealism. 

International politics and domestic politics 
are generally discussed in terms of conferences, 
treaties, resolutions, declarations, trade, oil ‘¢on- 
cessions, votes, parties, ete. That is not incorrect, 
but it is incomplete without consideration of the 
spirit of man and his moral conduct. It has been 
argued that a social theory produces consistency. 
The recent history of flip-flopping opportunistic 
theorists proves this to be untrué. Adherence to 
moral principles, however, does create consistency 
and decency. 

What humanity needs is an alliance between, 

polities and principle. Usually, they are strangers, 
even enemies. Mahatma Gandhi ts an example_ of 
the union of statesmanship and spirit. Gandhi. is 
scrupulous about means and methods. That is the 
essence of democracy. The attainment of ends 
‘jrrespective of means and methods is one of the 
clearest marks of anti-democracy. The rescue of 
democracy from the dangers besetting it is, above 
all, a moral undertaking which must start with 

' each individual. Peace and democracy, like - charity, 
begin at home—in the hearts of men. 


THE STRUGGLE OF VIET NAM AGAINST FRENCH IMPERIALISM 
By KAMALADEVI CHATTOPADHYAY 


Tue deadly struggle of the Viet Nam Republic of 
Indo-China against French Imperialism, with almost 
its back to the wal, throws into sharp relief the fact 
that Asia is still fighting her major and probably the 
last battle to free herself from the thraldom of the 
European yoke. 

A new alignment of forces shaped in the South-Hast 
Asia as a result of the collapse of Japan and the break~- 
up of her Empire. This meant in particular a re-adjust- 
ment of the relations between the old colonies of 
Kurope and their former rulers. In a way, the surrender 
of Japan far from restoring these colonies to their old 
master, actually paved the way for their liberation, 
for the interval between the Japanese collapse and the 
re-entry of the European. forces was availed of by 
them to seize power and declare their independence. 
But subsequent events have proved that the question 
of colonial freedom is not to be so simply solved. In 
the first place, the economy of every Imperialist 
country is based on the resources of its colony oF 
colonies. Deprived of this basic prop, the - ruling 
country’s economy would most certainly collapse unless 
am inner revolution at the same time transformied its 
own structure. In ‘the absence of any such radical 
change, the ruling power is bound to exert its hardest 
to retain its colonial empire, modified no doubt to the 
extent the colonial struggle can bend it through its 
up-surging pressure. This is today being witnessed im 
Indo-China, Indonesia, the Philippines, India, Burma, 
etc. 
the bloodiest was the Indo-Chinese struggle stemmed 
in the first instance by British troops aided by their 
Indian units, who tried to hold the imperialist fort 
until the arrival of the French who then resumed the 
battle against the brave Indo-Chinese patriots. Although 
the new-born and sturdy Republic of Indo-China com- 
prising the Provinces of Annam, Tonkin and Cochin- 
China could not be destroyed, it is nevertheless sought 
to be softened up at least for the time being, by the 
imperialist armed forces, for otherwise such a pro- 
longed and bitter war could not have been continued 
to be waged against the Indo-Chinese Republic by 
France. 

What makes these struggles so significant in the 
present context is the changed face of Europe and the 
seeming transformation in the internal character of 
the old countries. For instance, France has today a 
definitely Left Government, dominated as-it is by 
Socialists and Communists, guided by a new leadership 
that the debacle caused by the war and the militant 
elements thrown up by the resistance movement, had 
combined to create. The Jast general election elearly 
showed the mood of the country in the definite swing 
to the Left as demonstrated in the successes of the 
Socialist and Communist Parties. Yet whatever trans- 
formation may have taken place within France itself, 
as a result of the Leftward swerve, it is little reflected 
in its empire policy. A truly Socialist cum Communist 
Government’s first act would have been the adoption 
of measures for the liquidation of its Empire. Far from 


realised ; for they are now compelling the US. 


Of these revolts, the least known and: probably’ 


doing so, one sees in the fierce war waged against 
Indo-China by France a stern detenmination to hold 
on to whatever it has. This has become all the more 
sinister as attempts are being made to create the im- 
pression ‘that colonies have ceased to be paying 
propositions that they once were, and that on the 
contrary they have now become liabilities for the rul- 
ing countries. The question is of interest to every 
country similarly placed whether it be India, Indo- 
China or Burma. For, in the first instance, all empire 
economies are alike as is being increasingly realised. 
Even little islands like the Philippines which becange 
of their diminutive size do not appear to occupy a 
prominent position in the economy of the United 
States, nevertheless had obviously a far more important 
bearing on the US. foreign economy than the world 
to 
enact such legislative measures through the US. 
Congress as will enable that country to still continue 
to retain its’ grip on these Islands in spite of the grant 
of ‘political freedom to them. How much more so in 
the wase of an enormously rich area like Indo-China 
which Albert Sarraut when he was Minister for 
Colonies before World War II, described as follows : 
“Indo-China is from. every point of view the 
most important, the most developed and the most 
prosperous of our colonies . What is to be the 
future of this rich and varied patrimony of ours which 
is the source of French political, intellectual and moral 
Influence in the Pacific? By what dangers, is it 
threatened and how' can we overcome them ?” 

It is against this background that we must survey 
the problem of Indo-China to get’ a correct estimate 
of its position in France’s scheme of things, i 

rench advent into Far.East and the development 
of its contacts in the Pacific dates further back than 
her territorial occupations in that area, French Jesuit 
Missionaries were said to have wielded some influence 
at the Chinese Court in Peking in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. From the first France had arro- 
gated to herself a special role amongst the Western 
powers as the only Catholic power and in virtue of 
that to be protector of Catholics. and Catholic Mis- 
sions, which only later came to be challenged by other 
Kurppean Catholics... On the basis of this claim under 
the Treaty between France and China, all Missionaries 
going into the interior of China had to have pass-ports 
issued by the French . Diplomatic - representation. 
Further privileges to these Catholic Missions were 
eonceded in the shape of permits for the acquisition of 
tand, a system which resulted in what came to bé 
known as the “Protectorate of France in China.” 
Henceforward, the French were allowed to lease or buy 
land or houses in any part of that country. After 1840, 
a period of commercial activity followed with the 
close of the Opium War, leading from 1860 onwards to 
the era of rapid conquest and penetration into Indo- 
China. It is well known that for a long time China 
like Japan resisted the efforts of the West to get her 
ports opened to Western trade, and that she yielded 
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eventually only to the forceful measures taken by the 
Western powers to gain permission for their nationals 
to settle and trade in some parts of China. But un- 
doubtedly as was admitted in 1986 by Albert Sarraut, 
‘it was Indo-China that played a vital role in deter- 
mining the place of France in the Far Hast economy. 
That French private investments in Indo-China have 
all along been on en ascending scale is easily proved 
by figures. Between 1888 and 1918 they totalled 492 
million francs ; between 1924 and 1930, 2870 million 
francs ; after 1936, a fresh influx of capital came in 
and rose to 3250 million frances. On the eve of World 
War II, the total investments of all kinds, private and 
Government, totalled more than 12 million fran¢s. 
- Moreover, Indo-China’s trade with France at the time 
exceeded her trade with the countries of the Far Hast 
by almost double. The Indo-Chinese rubber exported 
to France was virtually equal to the net imports of 
crude rubber into that country. Thé French Armament 
industry was richly fed by the presence of Nickel and 
Tron ore (the latter having quadrupled production by 
the eve of World War IT), Chrome, Tungsten, Manga- 


nese, Antimony, Bauxite and other minerals from, 


Tindo-China. Despite all the 
French economic policy 
Colony and its resources of raw materials for its own 
exclusive exploitation and ‘had therefore discouraged 
the establishment of any national industries. As in 
other colonies so in Indo-China, her wealth only went 
to build the armament industry of the ruling country, 
thus making France’s Far Eastern possessions utterly 
helpless and vulnerable to attacks ; for the necessary 
war equipment that might have -made resistance to 
outside aggression practicable was too far off to be of 
any use, not. to speak of the precarious condition of 
France itself making the chances of any such help 
unreal. For years the possibility of industrialising 
Indo-China to meet just such a situation, particularly 
after the experience of World War I, had been dis- 
cussed many a time but the fear of French manu- 
facturers that this might mean competition from that 
colony, had successfully torpedoed the very suggestion. 
There was also opposition from the French Army of 
occupation who feared urbanisation and the rise of a 
proletariat class with the possibility of its becoming 
the breeding ground for revolt and political discontent- 
ment. The impeding crisis of 1939 again brought this 
question to the forefront and the desirability of raising 
an Indo-Chinese Army under its own flag and staffed 
by its own officers was advocated by many as the only 
means of persuading that colony to offer effective 
resistance. It was-also hoped that these measures would 
absorb the young: unemployed of Indo-China and 
serve to divert the attention and energies of the 
political: malcontents into defensive channels, give them 
a stake in the resistance and replace the prevailing 
indifference with the will to resist. But every such 
reasonablé suggestion was met by the colonial re- 
actionaries with the query, “Is France to lose her third 
empire ?” The blind colonial militarists saw greater 
‘security in the doubtful supply of armaments from the 
home country than in local popular enthusiasm which 
to them was suspect. The only measures taken to meet 
the insecurity were new taxes—taxes on exports, 
imports, consumption, and on every conceivable thing, 
to add to the already existing burden. 

The Soviet-German Pact followed by the Soviet 
Japanese Pact and the outbreak of World War I 


this mineral wealth, 


had been to preserve this. 
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served to pose the Oriental fringe of the French Emipire 
as @ strategic element in the Far Hastern scene, parti- 
cularly at a time when the fate of France itself was ab 
stake, rendering the security of her empire increasingly 
problematical. In fact the intensification of Japanese 
aggressiveness from the advent of the Munich Agree- 
ment onwards, was finally determining the French Far 
Eastern policy. For each Japanese advance in the Sino- 
Japanese conflict had been emphasizing the importance 
of the French-controlled routes from Indo-China into 
unoccupied China. But-as in.the West, so in the Hast, 
appeasement continued to hold sway, 
Spanish and the Czechoslovakian crisis, so in the 
Chinese, Franke chose to steer clear of a strong policy 
of resistance. In fact, the spirit of Munich came to 
pervade the Far East, and France readily chose to 
close the Indo-China border to supplies to China as 
the British did with the Burma Road, failing to realise 
once again that continued Chinese resistance was the 
best defence of France’s own interests. But the vested 
interests of France read more danger into a victorious 


and as in the , 


China and the possibilities of revolutionary elements | 


coming to the top thereby, than in a dominating 
Japan. - - 

The ever-deepening international crisis in Europe 
forcing France along with other European countries to 
bear the brunt of the revisionist offensive, sharpened 


still further the contradictions within imperialism. The 


six-thousand-mile ocean dividing France from its - 


Eastern outskirts threw into bold relief the general 
sense of insecurity and the absence of adequate defence, 
especially the highly vulnerable eighteen-hundred-mile 
Indo-China sea-coast with a single fortified point—a 
state of affairs brought about by the Colonia] Military 
Authorities by fearing to arm the Indo-Chinese and 
allowing themselves to be ruled by the belief that the 
600-mile China frontier was a greater menace to 
French rule in Indo-China than a totally - unfortified, 
undefended eighteen-hundred-mile coast line open to 
the wide ocean-ways of the world ! It was also one of 
the basic tenets of the Daladier Government’s Far 
Eastern policy, that in these regions it was more the 
responsibility of Britain and America to assume the 
initiative. At the same time every spurt of nationalism 
was sought to be severely suppressed. Several men 
were arrested in 1937 for reading an Annamite transla- 
tion of a pamphlet by Leon Blum, the then French 
Premier ; while Ngayen Phu who read it was given @ 
sentence of three. years in prison and three under 
surveillance, while the listeners in the audience received 
anything from six months to a year ! So muich for the 
popular front, so highly propagandised by the Com- 
munists at the time as an anti-Fascist Front ! 

The policy-of continued appeasement towards the 
Axis powers served to gradually take the initiative 
away -from the French in the Pacific. Efforts to rouse 
and rally Indo-Chinese support in the war 
brought but lukewarm response except from vested 
interests under French protection like the Emperor of 
Annam and similar dignataries. The capitulation of 
Europe served to inflame Japanese expansionist dreams 


and in this hour they saw Japan’s opportunity to ~ 


expand her sphere of influence in South-Hast Asia and 
overcome her dependence on foreign raw material. She 
realised that Indo-China’s rice, iron, coal, rubber, tin 
and other wealth could supply a sizeahle part of her 
own pressing economic needs. Equally important ‘was 





this colony’s strategic position, enhanced by the ¢ex- 
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effort? 
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cellent harbour at Camrauh Bay, and with this in hand 
the whole of Eastern Asia up to India seemed within 
command. Moreover, Indo-China hardly had any armed 
force worth the name. 

Indo-China, it was now obvious, was going to play 
an important role in the Japanese New Order. On 
June 17th, the day Marshal Petain sued for peace, the 
Japanese Foreign office called on France to stop arma~ 
ments’ shipments into China through Indo-China and 
as an earnest of their seriousness moved units of the 
army and navy on to the Indo-China border, and later 
established Control] stations within that country in all 
important cities and -ports. These Japanese military 
missions in Indo-China though ostensibly to stop sup- 
plies to China, enabled Japan to obtain de facto con- 
trol of that country and through the Asia Development 
Board plan the re-orientation of the Indo-Chinese 
economic life within the Yen block orbit. A new trade 
pact was drawn up under which JIndo-China’s raw 
materials were to be exchanged for Japanese manu- 
factures, and certain military privileges granted to 
Japan. Needless to say, all these negotiations were con- 
eluded between Vichy and Tokyo, ‘the Indo-Chinese 
not figuring anywhere. Thus Indo-China like so many 
other colonies became just a victim in the web of inter- 
national manoeuvring. For as the Axis powers gained 
ground, Japan’s pressure on France and therefore on 
Indo-China strengthened, at times by diplomatic 
action, at other times through military pressure, the 
Rome-Berlin-Tokyo allance ultimately giving the 
leadership in Asia to Japan. The Japanese installed 
themselves in northern ‘Tonkin as a foothold from 
which to launch further economic, military and terri- 
torial expansion, in the shape of outright cession of 
provinces, additional military and air- bases, installation 
of puppet governments under Japanese protection for 
Annam and Cambodia, and last but not the least, 
credit loans to finance the Japanese military plans. 

The rapid deterioration in Japan’s internal food 
situation coupled with the external politico-economic 
pressure Japan was being subjected to, was reflected in 
the rapidity of Japan’s drive to absorb Indo-China’s 
economy. Japan’s first move was her decision to make 
the entire rice supply of the South-Eastern countries 
whieh she now controlled, amounting to approximately 
95 per cent of the World’s rice exports, her virtual 
monopoly ; the second, her persistent endeavour to 
obtain freedom to exploit Indo-China’s mineral and 
raw materials and to utilise her strategic position for 
war-bases. The air-bases were, of course, used for 
bombing the Burma Road. Ironically enough, at this 
stage the decadent French Government by a series of 
decrees conceded to Indo-China, what she had resisted 
doing all along, an economic and customs autonomy, 
but for the umholy purpose of enabling that hapless 
country to make every and any concession that Japan 
may demand of her! The Japanese on their part 
showed their intention of making their occupation of 
certain strategic parts such as Northern Tonkin, 
permanent; in pursuance of this Japanese vested 
interests soon began to arrive to settle in Indo- 
China. Externally, in addition to Japanese military 
pressure, the much-harried Colony was ‘beset by the 
revisionist offensive of Thailand claiming territories it 
had previously held in Laos and Cambodia. This 
demand ultimately took the form of Military Action 
which Japan utilised very successfully, by first offering 
its mediation and later like the monkey in Aesop’s 
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fable holding the scales, exploiting the role to 
strengthen its own position in the Pacific. The French 
were thus forced to agree to Japan’s award and con- 
cede 25,000 square miles of territory to Thailand. 
Internally all the while Indo-China was going 
through convulsions of its own. On the one hand, the 
De Gaullist French Section was fostering revolt and 
resistance against the continued encroachment of Japan, 
On the other, Vichy under Axis pressure launched 2 
general offensive in Indo-China against the De Gaulle 
followers and in a shattering shake up, effected the 
arrest of several important officials, chief among them 
the Governor of Cochin-China, the Inspector-General, 
Resident Superior of Laos, Chief of the Financial 
Administration and the like, all on suspicion of treason, 
In fact, this suspicion of alleged anti-Japanese acti- 
vities was made one of the excuses by Japan for 
demanding her right of landing Japanese troops in 
Saigon, said to be the centre of these conspiracies. 


Nor was the unrest confined to the French elements 
alone. The general deterioration in the situation had 
led to a ferment amongst the people of Indo-China 
too. The crisis engendered by . economic dislocation 
brought on by war, leading to shortage of food and 
other essentials, were adding to the general smoulder- 
ing in the country. By November 1941, fresh reports 
were appearing of rioting by armed Annamites, the 
most militant of the Indo-Chinese, as a result of which 
200 were said to have been lined up and shot. But the 
tide did not abate by any means. For, this was followed 
by @ series of such serious uprisings that Domei, the 
Japanese News Agency, reported that the situation was 
so grave that every day planes left Saigon to bomb 
eentres of trouble. Guerillag - operated to stall and 
obstruct Japanese Military manoeuvres. On December 12, 
the Vichy Government found it necessary to issue & 
communique on these disturbances and to admit that 
the help of the Military and Navy had become neces- 
sary to suppress them. On December 14, an Indo- 
Chinese communique confessed to having arrested 
over a thousand people in the Saigon area alone, and 
that the jails had become so overcrowded that hun- 
dreds had to be lodged in ships, pending military 
trials which presupposes that martial law must have 
been already in force. 


The British army was the first to march, ostensibly 
to supervise the Japanese surrender, -but in reality to 
hold the fort for the French until the latters’ troops 
could move in and take over the old control. For the 
British commander far from disarming the Japanese 
got busy utilising them to overthrow the newly formed 
Viet Nam Republic. But the Viet Namese were able 
to resist not only the British assaults but also the 
French efforts to re-establish themselves, Even in the 
midst of this conflict, popular elections were held by 
the Viet Nam to form a representative government. 


After six months of bitter warfare, France seemed 


“to reconcile herself to an agreement with this her 


rebel colony. But she had obviously far from aban- 
doned her ambitions to hold on to Indo-China, Resorting 
to the age-old imperialist game, France too began 
canalising on what she termed her “responsibilities” to 
the other States of Indo-China, and the Chinese and 
Indian minorities, by insisting on the French having 
a hand in the running of the Federal Government. In 
truth it is only a cover for France to maintain her old 
economic grip on South-Hast Asia of which Indo-China 
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forms the base and whose 23 millions form 1/3 of 
France’s empire. France holds today 97 per cent of the 
£100,000,000 foreign business investments and the whole 
' of the £1,000,000 rentiers of Indo-China. Up to World 
War II, France accounted for 53-3 per cent of Indo- 
China’s imports and 50 per cent of its exports. This 
was partly effected by maintaining a policy of tariff 
“assimilation” under which free trade existed between 
France and Indo-China, with the latter levying protec- 
tive tariff rates on goods from other countries on the 
same basis ag France itself. This offered the French 
commercial interests the same privileged position in 
the colony as in their own country. 

The French had tied their colonial possessions to 
France to even a greater extent than the English did 
theirs, and French Capital controlled Indo-Chinese 
economy rigidly through its hold over the latter’s raw 
«materials. The French now feel that if they can only 
separate the rich territory of Cochin-China from the 
hinterland of Annam and Tonkin, the Viet Nam will 
sooner or later become dependent on them, and that 
free state can be reduced to a mockery by economic 
emasculation. For this purpose, on the one hand, France 
played for time delaying an agreement with the Viet 
Nam in order to bring military reinforcements into 
_Cochin-China ; and on the other, through her High 
Commissioner rallying together Indo-Chinese vested 
interests such as the big landlords who have become 
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French stooges because they are given to understand 
that their privileged position is tied up with French 
Imperialism on the basis of their common interest as 
against that of the Viet Nam, very much like the 
Princes’ block in India. For under the previous feudal 
regime under the puppet Emperor, virtually all power 
was 1n French hands. Viet Nam is making a desperate 
bid to maintain the free Republic which she has at 
such a cost established and which the French Imperialist 
power is seeking to destroy..by military force. For 
while France recognised the Viet Nam on March 6th 
as a Free State, it stipulated at the same time that it 
was to be part of a federation of the five states of 
Indo-China, each with its own constitution, the federa- 
tion to be presided over by a Governor-General and 
Council consisting of Indo-Chinese ministergy from all 
the states, and French representatives to contro] the 
federal budget, foreign relations and commercial 
treaties. The Viet Nam naturally resents this and 
insists on its rights to control and regulate all Indo- 
Chinese affairs at home and abroad. 

The separatist movement France ig organising in 
the other States ts meant to politically and economi- 
cally disrupt the Republic of which they form an 
integral part, even as territorial - disruption is being 
encouraged in India under a sinister caption of “special 
vesponsibilities” of the British towards the minorities, 
tribal peoples and the Indian Princes, ete. 





“ INDIA’S INTERNATIONAL OPIUM POLICY 
By H. C. MOOKERJEE, m.a., pho. 


In the West, the-employment of opium and its deri- 
vatives for medical purposes led, in time, to their 
regular consumption for euphoric purposes. With ever 
expanding knowledge of the injurious results of their 
habitual use, these countries attempted to meet the 
situation by the treatment of addicts in public or 
gemi-public institutions. Experience showed the fre- 
quency /of relapses as also the inadequacy of public 
arrangements taking into account the number of addicts 
who stood iu need of help. 

The next step was the adoption of a more drastic 
programme in the form of controlling the distribution 
and the use of the drugs under proper safeguards, But 
even this was found unsatisfactory partly because of 
smuggling and partly because of abuse, in many cases, 
of their powers by the agencies employed for reaching 
the drugs to the public. Ultimately, it dawned upon 
the leaders of the countries interested in checking the 
drug menace that the problem had assumed such 
proportions that the only way to solve it was to take 
action on the international level. 


AMERICAN LS@ADERSHIP IN THE INTERNATIONAL 
Approach to THE Druc Proptem 


When the United States assumed control of the 
Philippines, it was found that opium addiction had 
grown into such a serious evil that it felt compelled to 
undertake an investigation of the problem in the Far 


East. The scope of the enquiry had to be enlarged as 
the drug was coming to these islands through both 
legal and illegal channels from different countries in. 
this part of the world. To that end, a Commission was 
appointed in 1903. Its report recommiending the total 
prohibition of importing opium into the Philippines 
except for medical purposes was accepted and given 
effect to through suitable legislation. This report onee 
more brought into prominence the evils of drug 
addiction and the necessity of checking it. 


If the interest taken by the United States in the 
opium problem so far as the Philippines were con- 
cerned is regarded as of a domestic character, it was 
idealism mainly which induced its Government to 
assist China when in August, 1906, under circumstances 
described elsewhere, it determined to end opium smok- 
ing among its people. 

The remarkable progress made in China in extir- 
pating opium smoking was noted by many. One of 
them, Bishop Charles H. Brent, a member of the 
Philippine Commission, called President Roosevelt’s 
attention to the anti-opiumi movement suggesting that 
the United States Government should take the leader- 
ship in “calling for some international action in regard 
to the opium traffic.’ Bishop Brent stated that this 
would not only assist China, a friendly country, to 
improve itself and put an end to the smuggling of 
opium into the Philippines but also considerably 
reduce addiction to drugs in western ‘countries, 
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SHANGHAI Or1um ComMMISsIon oF 1909 


This suggestion was accepted and the American 
-Ambassador to Great Britain enquired from its Foreign 
Minister whether his country would participate in a 
Commission for investigaton of the opium habit and 
the opium trade in the Far East along with the United 
‘States, France, the Netherlands, Germany, China and 
.Japan—countries with territorial ‘possessions in that 
area, 

After considerable cérrespondence;: the co-operation 
of other countries was also sought because, in the 
‘language of the report submitted by the Commission : 

“It was also seen” that as Turkey and Persia 

were large producers of opium it would be necessary 
to imvite them into the commission if the subject 
was to be thoroughly ventilated. Portugal was also 
a factor in the situation, through the possession of 
her colony of Macao, on the China coast, where 
considerable quantities of crude opium were annually 
imported from India, converted into smoking 
opium, and shipped to United States, Canada, and 
Mexico; Siam, though having no treaty relations 
with China, was nevertheless a factor in the problem 
on account of her long established government 
monopoly for the manufacture and distribution of 
smoking opium ; Russia also, because of her conti- 
euity in China. Although neither Austria~-Hungary 
nor Italy had territorial possessions, except conces~ 
sions in the Far East, yet it was thought desirable 
that they should enter the commission.” 


As a result of the broadening of the Commission, 
‘thirteen mations participated in the International 
‘Commission which met at Shanghai on the Ist February, 
‘finishing its work on the 26th February, 1909. 


Without any fear of contradiction, it may be said 
‘here that when President Roosevelt took the initiative, 
the world at large, specially in the west, knew little 
about the opium evil and that only a handful of people 
held strong views about the drug menace. This Com- 
mission may, therefore, be regarded as an indivation 
of the first stirrings of international opinion on the 
-gubject of opium and other habit-forming drugs, The 
nine resolutions adopted at Shanghai, to some of which 
reference has been made elsewhere, are too long to be 
-quoted here. These, it can be asserted safely, consti- 
tute the basis for nearly all the steps taken subsequently 
“to cope with the drug problem on an international 
seale. 

Dr. Hamilton Wright, member of the American 
-delegation to the Shanghai Commission, commented on 
-the work done there in the following terms: 


“The International Opium Commission was 2 
credit to this Government and a success, and it 
will be recorded as the first great step taken by the 
powers together to put an end to an evil—no longer 
a Chinese or far eastern evil, but one that has 
made its appearance in, and threatens ne social 
fabric of, many Western nations.” 


The two inferences which may be drawn from the 
‘facts stated above, as well as from , the resolutions 
accepted at Shanghai are first, that it was -primarily 
the desire to discuss and to solve the drug menace in 
the west which explains the summoning of the Com- 
mission and second, that so ‘far as the Far Eastern 
‘eountries were concerned, the form of addiction which 
was sought to be put down was opium smoking. 
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I’mst Hacun Conrerence or 1912 


After the receipt of the report of this the first 
international attempt at-combating the drug menace, 
the United States Government issued on the Ist 
September, 1909, its invitation to those nations which 
had participated in the Shanghai Opium Commission 
to meet at the Hague with the object of arriving at 
some kind of international agreement in regard to 
“controlling the use of opium and other habit-forming 
drugs when used for medicinal purposes” and “sup- 
pressing their use for non-medicinal purposes.” It wa9 
also suggested that to ensure that any arrangement 
entered into there might be binding on all countries, 
it was desirable that the delegates representing them 
should have “full powers to coventionalise the resolu- 
tions adopted at Shanghai and their necessary conse- 
quences,” 

By the middle of May, 1910, the American pro- 
posals were generally accepted. Great Britain, however, 
took one year to consider them offering its co-operation 
in September, 1910, that is one year after the invitation 
had been issued, provided that before the conference 
met at the Hague, the participating Powers should 
agree 


“to study the question of the production of and 
traffic in morphine and cocaine, and pledge them- 
selves beforehand to the principle of drastic legis- 
lation against such production and _ traffic.” 


The British Government advanced two reasons for 
the conditions under which only it was prepared to 
co-operate with the other Powers. The first wag that 
large quantities of these two drugs were being smuggled 
to India from the Western countries where they were 
then being manufactured. The second was that while | 
India was gradually reducing opium exports.to China 
thereby suffering loss of revenue, these drugs were 
being smuggled into China where they were replacing 
Indian opium. It was urged that it would be folly to 
suffer loss of revenue by reductions in opium exports 
and in the international consumption if raw opium was 
substituted by morphine and cocaine which, it was 
contended, inflicted more serious damage than the 
erude Indian drug. 

This condition precedent demanded by the British 
Government had the effect of delaying the meeting of 


_the conference which was to have assembled early in 


1911 as, in the language of the American official 


report, 


“it required the grave consideration of several of 
the Governments whose subjects were heavily 
interested in the manufacture of and traffic in these 
drugs.” 


Germany was one of their largest producers and it 
was contended that the drugs were sold in the normal 
way by the manufacturers and it was not its fault u 
they were smuggled to India and China, the Govern- 
ments of which could, by the entertainment of an 
efficient preventive service, easily stop smuggling. 


Hacun Orrum Convention or 1912 


The meeting proposed took place at the Hague 
and led to the international agreement known 
as the Hague Opium Convention signed on the 
23rd January, 1912, by the following 12 countries : 
China, France, Germany, Great Britain, Holland, Italy, 
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Japan, Persia, Portugal, Russia, Siam and the United 
States. : 

The more important provisions of the Hague Con- 
vention have been summarised as follows in the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica (Fourteenth Edition, Vol. 
XVI, p. 812): 


“1.- The distribution of raw opium és be con- 
trolled and the use of preparéd opium to be gradually 
suppressed. 

“2. The export of raw opium ‘to countries 
prohibiting its entry to be stopped and its export 
to .countries restricting its import to be controlled. 

“ “3, The export.and import of prepared opium 
to be. prohibited except to those countries not yet 
ready to suppress its use. : 

“4. The use of alkaloids of opium’. ‘and its 
derivatives to be confined to medical and legitimate 
purposes ; a Government license to be obtained by 
all persons engaged’ in the manufacture, sale, 
distribution,. import and export. of the drugs,” 


The signing of the Hague Convention made it 
clear that at long last some of the most powerful 
nations of the world had come to fealise that an evil 
like the opium evil is never altogether a national evil, 
that it can-never be successfully fought by a small 
number of nations, however strong, by themselves, 
that its appearance in one country is a concomitant, 
a reflex, of a similar evil in other countries being thus 
international in its moral, social, economic and even 
diplomatic effects and that it can be eradicated only 
through the co-operation of all the States interested, 
directly or indirectly, in the problem. That was why 


when the drive against the opium evil was initiated by‘ 


holding the Shanghai Commission in 1909, the number 
of invitees had to be increased from the original seven 
to thirteeen in the. First Hague Conference and, 48 
shown below, the co-operation of many other Powers 
was sought in the Second ang Third Hague Con-< 
ferences, 

We shall now proceed to examine the Convention 
in some detail in order to ascertain to what extent it 
was calculated to combat the drug evil which had 
gradually developed into’ a world problem. 


Tre First Five ARTICLES oF THE “Hacur 
CoNvENTION 


Almost every standard work of reference gives 
the 25 articles of the Hague Opium Convention to- 
gether with the reservations made by four of the 
signatories, France, Great Britain, Persia and Siam. 


The first five articles, concerned with raw opium © 


and constituting the first chapter of the Convention 
provided for the control of the production and distri- 
bution of raw opium which is eaten and is also used 
for the manufacture of prepared opium in the form of 
madak and chandu and of opium derivatives, such 48 
morphine, heroin, the use of which for non-medicinal. 
purposes 1s prevalent specially in the West. 

The first of these articles said that effective Jaws 
or regulations should be passed by the signatories 
unless such “are already in existence.” It need hardly 
be added that though there were such laws, they were 
far from effective. 

The second article said that the contracting 
Powers should limit the number of outlets, such as 
ports, etc., through which export or import of raw 
opium would be permitted. But to this was added the 
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qualification that “due regard” should be paid “to the 
différencés in their commercial conditions.’ In actual 
working, this loophole destroyed the utility of this 
article in checking the opium traffic, a fact referred 
to by the First Deputy Commissioner, Department of 
a arcotia Drug Control, New York State, who observed 
that 


“Obvious neglect of this agreement has been 
demonstrated by illicit smuggling “of (raw) opium 
and by evasions of the law -in trans-shipping opium 
cargoes through ports where opium is prohibited, 

' to ports where it was not prohibited.” 
In support of this view, this officer after quoting 
official statistics stated that 
. “Raw opium has been>bought and delivered in 
the United States and other countries for manu- 
facturing purposes (7.e., for the production of mor- 
phine, heroin and kindred drugs), far in excess eee 
the amounts needed medicinally.” 


Without going into details which have no imme- 
diate bearing on the matter under discussion, it has 
to be stated here that this contraband raw opium 


turned into morphine, heroin, etc, was not only sup- 


plied to Western addicts but was imported back to the 
East, so that, millions of addicts were and are created 
all over the world. According to this authority, the 
number ‘of drug addicts in the United States only was 
estimated in 1926 at three millions. Only 110,000 
among them had registered themselves. It is clear that 
the balance got their supplies of ie drugs from 
Ulicit sources. - 

Under the third article, the- Seas tistins agreed first, 
to take measures to prevent the export of raw opium 
to such countries as prohibited its entry and secondly; 
to control export t6 countries which permitted _ res- 
tricted opium imports. That the checks imposed. on 
imports of raw opium by countries which totally 
prohibit its entry and those which permit restricted 
import, proved futile to a large extent is clearly 
evident from the illicit opium traffic of the U.S.A.; in 
the past. It is merely lack of spaee as well as appre- 
hensions of trying the patience of the reader too far 
which stand in the way’ of giving further information 
on, this aspect of the opium problem. As regards the 
export of raw opium by poppy-cultivating countries, it 
has to be stated that the American official: referred to 


-above was merely repeating world Temperance opinion 


when stating: 

“The exports of raw opium are not governed 

by ary definite knowledge of the normal require- 
ments of countries which permit imports.” 

By the. fourth article, the contracting Powers 
pledged themelves to pass laws or promulgate regu- 
lations providing that every package containing raw 
opium for export. shall be marked in such a manner as 
to indicate -its- contents in case the shipment exceeded 
five kilograms. “Whilé good enough in its way, this 
made evasion possible provided it was sent in smaller 
amounts, 

Under the fifth article, only~ duly authorised per- 
sons would be permitted to import and export raw 
opium which implies that it would be incumbent on 
them to-receive Government authorisation. It need 
hardly be added that the success of this measure would. 
largely depend on the care exercised in their selection. 
That this was not always the case has been shown 
elsewhere. Ae Mt i 
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Tue Seconp Trem Artictes or THE HAGUE 
ConvENTION 


Passing on to the second chapter of the Hague 
Opium Convention which deals with prepared opium, 
we find that the first of the articles forming the sixth 
in serial order reads as follows: 


“The contracting Powers shall take measures 
for.the gradual and effective suppression of the 
manufacture of, internal trade in, and the use of 
prepared opium, with due regard to the varying 
circumstances of each country concerned, unless 
regulations on the subject are already in existence,” 


The comment of E, N. La Motte on page 176 of 
The Ethics of Opium on ‘this Article is worth our 
attention, The author says: 


“This is vague to a degree. No time-limit is set 
in which to bring about this ‘gradual and effective 
suppression’ of the use of prepared or smoking 
opium. <A time-limit of five or ten years would 
have put teeth into this clause, but that time-limit 
was carefully omitted. Furthermore, a reduction 
at the rate of a pound a year might be construed 
by some countries as marking ‘gradual and effective 
suppression’;-a slow business if, as in some countries 
(like China for instance), the annual consumption 
runs to hundreds of tons.” 


The seventh Article says : 


“The contracting Powers shall prohibit the 
import and export of prepared opium; those 
Powers, however, which are not yet ready to 
prohibit immediately the export of prepared opium 
shall prohibit it as soon as possible.” 


A criticism as applicable to this as to the sixth 
' article is the studied vagueness as regards the time 
within which there will be total prohibition of the 
import and export of prepared opium. In addition, 
there is the fact that though, later on, public opinion 
did stop the export of prepared opium, its place was 
taken by raw opium which, when recelved by the 
importing country, is, in the language of an official 
report, “immediately ‘prepared’ on the premises.” By 
way of elucidation it is added that 


“There are factories for this purpose in Hong- 
Kong, Signapore, Saigon, Macao, all over the Far 
Hast, wherever opium is smoked. By means of this 
dodge, ... Article 7 of the Hague Convention is not 
being violated.” 


Under Article 8, the contracting Powers not yet 
. prepared to prohibit the export of smoking opium were 
pledged to restrict the number of places through which 
it could be exported, to prohibit its export to countries 
which then or thereafter might prohibit its import ; 
in the meantime to ban its shipment +o any country 
that wished to restrict its admission unless. the ex- 
porter complied with the regulations of the importing 
country ; to see that each package exported bore “@ 
special mark indicating the nature of its contents and 
to permit none but specially authorised persons to 
export it. 

In this connection, it is worth remembering that 
large quantities of smoking opium were manufactured 
both for consumption as well as for export in Macao, 
the Portuguese possession on the China coast, The 
major quantity of the illicit smoking’ oplum was in- 
tended for the Chinese and ofher consumers in the 
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ee States, the Philippines, Canada, Mexico, Chile, 
ete, 

The criticism directed against this Article which, 
on the whole, may ‘be regarded as not quite unreason- 
able was that it indirectly sanctioned a general inter- 
national traffic in smoking opium. 


Tue Tuirp Srx Arrictes of tHe Hacug 
CoNVENTION 


After more or less zealous efforts for the sup- 
pression of the opium vice in China and other Far 
Eastern countries, it was found that the deliberate 
attempt made by the manufacturers of morphine and 
cocaine to introduce them in replacement of opium 
had proved successful. The world viewed with dismay 
the nations of some so-called civilised countries 


pressing these drugs into the hands of certain Eastern 


people bent on the abandonment of addiction to 
opium. The Articles now dealt with which constitute the 
third chapter of the Hague Opium Convention repre- 
sent a compromise of conflicting interests and, as such, 
cannot by any means be regarded as ideal. 


The ninth Article reads as follows : 


“The contracting Powers shall enact pharmacy 
laws or regulations to tonfine to medical and 
legitimate purpose the manufacture, sale and use of 
morphine, cocaine, and their respective salts unless 
laws or regulations on the subject are already in 
existence, They shall co-operate with one another 
to prevent the use of these drugs for any other 
purpose.” 


It is obvious that this Article contemplated the 
taking of measures by the participating countries for 
preventing the use of the above-mentioned drugs for 
euphoric purposes among their own people and, as 
such, it imposed little, if any, direct international 
obligation on them. 

Under the tenth Article, the contracting Powers 
agreed “to use their best endeavours to control, or to 
cause to be controlled,” all those who manufacture, 
import, sell, distribute, or export morphine, cocaine, 
and their respective salts, and the buildings in which 
such persons carry on that industry or trade. After this, 
the Article lays down the specific manner in which this 
object is to be accomplished. - 

It need hardly be pointed out that a mere pledge 
to put forth their best efforts for the above purposes 
is, on the face of it, something quite different from the 
strictness implied in the Articles dealing with raw and 
prepared opium. It is understood that while delegates 
from countries which did not manufacture the above 
drugs were quite willing to formulate this Article as 
strictly as those dealing with raw and smoking opium, 
those representing nations financially interested in 
their traffic created such difficulties that a compromise 
became inevitable largely because it was felt that un- 
bending faithfulness to the principles generally under- 
lying the first eight Articles might lead to a breakdown, 
A study of the proceedings of the conference preced- 
ing the Hague Convention will show that, in this 
particular instance, Germany was the greatest among 
the sinners. 

Under the eleventh Article, the contracting Powers 
were to adopt measures to prohibit in their internal 
trade any delivery of morphine, cocaine, and their 
respective salts to any but authorised persons, and by 
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the twelfth Article the importing of these drugs was 
restricted to persons authorised by the Governments. 

Under the thirteenth Article, the participating 
nations did not guarantee to adopt, but, mercly to use, 
their best efforts to adopt or cause to be adopted 
measures to prevent the export of the previously 
mentioned drugs from “their countries, possesslons, 
colonies and leased territories to the countries, posses- 
sions, colonies and leased territories’ of the other 
contracting Powers “except when consigned to persons 
furnished with the licenses or permits provided for by 
the laws or regulations of the importing country.” It 
then goes on to say: 


“With this object each Government may com- 
imunicate from time to time to the Governments 
of the exporting countries lists of the persons to 
whom licenses or permits for the import of morphine, 
cocaine, and their respective salts have been 
granted.” 


When we consider what has appeared above, we 
cannot but feel that the criticism urged against the 
tenth Article is equally applicable Here and that it was 
nothing but greed which stood in the way of the 
acceptance of a stricter policy. In this connection, 
attention may be drawn to the following extract from 
the report on the Conference which ‘preceded the 
acceptance of the Convention submitted to the Senate 
of the United States by the American delegation : 


“Tt was the hope of the American delegation 


that a distinct pledge be made by the interested ~ 


Governments to enact legislation to prevent the’ 
exportation of these drugs except by authorized 
persons in one country to authorized importers 10 
another. But it was not found possible to secure 
this.” pe 


Under the fourteenth Article, the contracting 
Powers pledged themselves to extend the application 
of their Jaws and regulations governing the manu- 
facture, import, sale and export of the previously 
mentioned drugs to medicinal opium and to all pre- 
parations of opium “containing more than 0-2 per cent 
of morphine or more than 0-1 per cent of cocaine, or 
of their respective salts, and to every other alkaloid 
of opium, which might be shown by scientific research” 
to occasion similar abuses and lead to similar noxious 
effects. In this connection, the attention of the reader 
should be drawn to the following extract from the 
report of the American delegation : 


“The American and other delegations pressed 
to have the exception in this Article as to per- 
centages of morphine, cocaine and. heroin deleted, 
and failed to accomplish their purpose.” 


Under these circumstances, it does not -seem 
incorrect to assume that so far as the second half of 
the fourteenth Article is concerned, we have still 
another instance of compromise which must have been 
due to pressure coming from countries whose people 
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were engaged in the manufacture and marketing of 
these habit-forming drugs and which refused to give 
up this particular outlet for them. - 


Tue Last Eteven ArticLes oF THE HAGUE 
CONVENTION 


The next five Articles (Nos. 15 to 19) forming the 
fourth chapter of the Convention consist of pledges, 
on the part of the nations represented at the Con- 
ference, aimed at assisting China in solving its opium 
problem while the twentieth and the twenty-first 
Articles, constituting its fifth chapter, relate to possible 
laws as regards illegal possession of opium and the 
international exchange of documents and _ statistics. 
These do not need any detailed treatment for purposes 
of the present discussion. 

The last four Articles with final provisions on sup~ 
plementary signature, ratification, effectuation and 
arbitration constituting the sixth chapter of the Con- 
vention are, in effect, a recognition of. the futility of 
any endeavour on the part of a minority of the 
nations of the world to control international traffic in 
any substance including opium and other habit-forming 
drugs and an attempt to solve the difficulty. 

In addition to the Convention; the delegates signed 


-a Final Protocol drawing the attention of the Universal 


Postal Union : 
(1) To the urgency of regulating the transmission 
' through the post of raw opium ; 

(2) To the-urgency of regulating as far as pos- 
sible the transmission through the post of 
morphine, cocaine, and their respective salts 
and other substances referred to in Article 14. 
of the Convention ; 


(3) To the necessity of prohibiting the trans- 
mission of prepared opium through the post. 
It also expressed the advisability of the study of 
the problem of the-Indian hemp drugs from the statis-. 
tical and scientific standpoint with a view to regulat- 
ing their misuse should the necessity thereof make 
itself felt “by internal legislation or by an international: 
agreement.” é 
While it has been deemed necessary to draw atten- 
tion to the shortcomings of the Hague Opium Con- 
vention, what has to be remembered is that it is 
impossible to altogether eliminate loopholes from 
documents however carefully drafted.: The defects 
pointed out would not have stood’in the way of the 
successful working of the Convention if only the 
signatories had possessed the intention and the deter- 
mination to achieve success. In this connection we 
should remember.that when the United States acquired 
the Philippines. it found a flourishing opium trade in 
them but no Hague Convention was required to stamp 
it out utterly within the short space of three years 
only. : . ian 
ra (To be continued) 
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“Wirn this review of the original document we may 
‘now pass on to the Statement of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment of December 6, 1946. The circunistances which 
ied to this Statement are quite well-known and need 
not be recounted here. 


The main points in the Statement are as follows : 


(1) With regard to the interpretation of Para- 
graph 19, sub-paras (5) and (8) of the White 
Paper relating to the meetings of Sections 
and the formation of Groups, they held that 
. decisions of the Sections should be taken by 
i @ simple majority vote of the representatives 
in the Sections, in the absence of an agree- 
ment to the contrary. This view was also 
confirmed by legal advice obtained on the 
point. , 
This interpretation of the clause in question 
would form an essential part of the scheme 
of May 16. 
His Majesty’s Government would be pre- 
pared to submit to Parliament a constitution 
‘ formulated within the framework of the imstru- 
ment of May 16, of which the interpretation 
now given would form an essential part. By 
implication a constitution made on the basis 
of non-acceptance of this interpretation would 
not be submitted by the British Government 
to Parliament. 
Besides the above point, other questions of 
interpretation of the plan also might arise in 
future... In that event the Federal Court 
should be asked to decide matters of inter- 
pretation that may be referred to them by 
either side, such decisions being binding on 
both sides. \In this way uniformity of procedure 
both in the Union Constituent Assembly and 
in the Sectional Assemblies which would also 
be in accord with the Mission’s plan would 
be secured) 


42) 


a 70) 


(4) 


(5) 
Constituent Assembly—meaning perhaps both 
of the Union and the Sections—in which 4 
large section of the Indian population had not 
been represented, the‘ British Government 
would not be prepared to force such 4 
constitution on the unwilling parts: of the 
country, , 

If in spite of the re-affirmation of the inten- 
tion of the Cabinet Mission regarding the 
Grouping clause the Constituent Assembly 
desires that it should be referred for @ 
decision to the Federal Court, such a 
reference should be made at a very early date 
and in that case the meetings of the Sections 
should be postponed until the decision of the 
Federal Court is given. 

It may be pointed out that this last provision in 
‘the Statement has been réndered infructuous by the 
gtatements of both Mr. Jinnah and Lord Pethick Law- 
rence ‘refuting the obligatory chargxcter of any decision 
“of the’ Federal Court on the point which ran counter 


ate 


(6) 


Should the constitution be framed by 4. 


to the interpretation given by His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. Lord Pethick Lawrence categorically stated in 
course of the debates in the House of Lords: 


“I wish to make it quite clear that His 
Majesty’s Government stand by their interpretation 
of the Statement of May 16, as set out in that 
statement and that they will by no means depart 
from it even if the Federal Court should be 
appealed to.” WS 


Although the Congress was always ready to refer 
the matter to the Federal Court, in the face of this 
statement and also Mr. Jinnah’s unwillingness to abide 
by the decision of the court’a reference would be 
simply meaningless and the decision of the Congress 
Working Committee to drop the idea of such reference 
has been quite right and proper. 

_ Before examining the propriety or otherwise of the 
provision as to the Interpretation of the Grouping 
Clause given in the Statement it may be stated that it 
has introduced some altogether new principles over 
and above those in the State Paper of May 16, 1946. 
In the first place the interpretation itself is a new 
addition in the guise of an interpretation, in so far ag 
it takes away in effect the freedom of the Provinces to 
form Groups or not as conceded to them in Para 15(5) 
of the State Paper and makes this principle of com- 
Sasa grouping an essential part of the Mission's 
plan. 

In the second place, it fetters the freedom of the 
Constituent Assembly by making the constitution 
drafted by it to depend on the sweet will of the 
British Government and the British Parliament for its 
coming into force: In the original document there was 
nothing to warrant such a procedure. 

’ Thirdly, in the original document reference to the 
Federal Court was limited to only one matter viz., the 
question as to whether any resolution of the Union 
Constituent Assembly raised ‘a major communal issue’ 
and this also when the Chairman was requested by a 
majority of the representatives of either of the major 
communities to consult the Federal Court before 
giving his decision on the question.) (Para, 19-vii), In 
terms of the present Statement, however, all matters of 
dispute arising out of the interpretation of any clause 
of the document may be referred to the Federal Court 
by either party, the decision of the court being bind- 
ing on both sides. This will surely provide a good 
opportunity to any party, if it so chooses, to employ 
obstructionist tactics and to hold up indefinitely thes 
proceedings of the Assembly. This is nota mere 
imaginary fear, but a very likely possibility in view 
of the declared attitude of the Muslim League, if 1t 
elects to join the Assembly. 

\Fourthly, there was nothing in the State Paper of 
May 16 to suggest that a constitution would not be 
valid if the representatives of a particular section of 
population chose to abstain from participating in the 
session of the Constituent Assembly, so far as those 
parts of the country which were unrepresented were 
concerned.\This clearly amounts to giving the Muslim 
League which ig boycotting the Assembly ‘a veto on the 
progress of constitution-making at least so far as 


Section B and C are concerned or putting pressure 


=a 


. 
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upon the Congress to come to terms with the Leagué 
at any cost. It. goes also against the letter and spirit of 
the declaration made by Premier Attlee on the floor 
of the House of Commons on March 15, 1946 on the 
eve of the departure of the Cabinet Mission to India 
that’ no minority will be allowed to veto the progress 
of the majority: These additions to the original plan 
are absolutely” without any justification and also. 
impolitic in view, specially of the fact that they were” 
issued when the stage was set for Commencing the 
‘work of the Constituent Assembly constituted on the 
basis of certain understandings. It may tend to intro- 
duce a feeling of unreality about its operation, 
there is no finality about the constitution and -proce- 
dure and if-changes are made in’ the plan whenever a 
difficulty is created by any section of representativés. 
What guarantee is there that new interpretations would 


not be forthcoming to settle some dispute about the.-- 


meaning of this Statement and the process may not 
go on endlessly ? fa hd 

A good deal of debate iad taken place on the 
legal and constitutional aspect of the.’ changes. Of 
course, the legal position is very simple. When: the 


al hoy 


Constituent Assembly is being constituted on’ the basis. 


- of a, plan formulated by the Cabinet Mission on cee 
of the British Government, so long.as that‘ plan — 
adhered to, it is open to the authors of the -plan ‘ 
amend it as they like and such amendments like the 
plan itself are binding on the parties who agree to 
work the Assembly on the basis of the plan. Of 
course, that does not mean that it has been right and 
proper for the Mission and the British Government or 
helpful for the object they profess to have in view to 
introduce the changes under consideration. 

It may be stated, however, that if ‘any of the 
parties or the Assembly as a whole refuse to be bound 
by them or any provision of the origina] document 
itself that would clearly be a revolutionary act, but to 
say- that it would be a revolutionary ‘act is not to 
condemn it. In fact,.the constitution of a country is 
Xoore often effected through. revolutionary means than 

“ gonstitutional and the Congress although exploring at 
present all possibilities of effecting the transfer of 
power peacefully and without unnecessary bloodshed 
in a constitutional way is not irrevocably committed 
to this means, as has been made clear by its leaders 
very often. For instance, Pandit Nehru observed in 
the Subjects Committee: meeting of the last session of 
the Congress on November 4, 1946 : ai 


“J-am not enamoured of this Constituent 


Assembly, but we have accepted it and we shall - 


work it and get the fullest advantage out of it. I 


do not regard it as by any means the last Consti-— 


a tuent Assembly.” ac 


_: Dr. Rajendra Prasad when elected as the perma- 
nent. Chairman of the Assembly in his address hinted 
ai the same thing. He said that though the Assembly 
wvas born with some limitations it could still overcome 
those limitations if it was firm in its resolve. Even the 
Cabinet Mission and the Viceroy in a statement issued 
on May. 25, in reply to certain points . raised In the 
Congress Cabinet’s resolution pointed out that once 
the Constituent Assembly starts its work, “there is no 
intention to interfere with its discretion. ® But whether 
there was such a statement or not the very fact that 
the British ‘Government had. declared their intention 
of transfer of power from. their hands implies such a 
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thing. Above all nothing can bind the free will of & 

people bent on independence to evolve its own instru-- 
ment of government If it cannot realise its objective: 
through constitutional channels the revolutionary way” 
is always open to it. But we must keep the distinction 
between. these two methods clear in our mind, as the 
discussion on the Statement of December 6, has: 
revealed a good deal of confusicn on this point, We 
«may quote some excerpts from a classic work of an 
authoritative writer on political science, viz., Dr. W. We 

Willoughby on the subject : 3 


“Sovereignty, upon which all iegaliey depends;.. 
. -1s Itself a question of fact, and not of law. ~ 
“All states, at the time of their first inception; 
necessarily have a popular form of Governmental. 
organization, and from this popular governing body: 
is derived the authority of particular persons or 
bodies of persons to frame definite and more perma- 
nent principles of government, and to declare the 
conditions according to which such.principles shall. 
be. considered as legally adopted. 

“Whenever there is established a new govern-- 
ment, whose powers are obtained through consii- 
tutional means, no new state is created, however’ 
much its powers may differ from those exercised! 
under the old regime. There is only an amendment 
of the constitution of the old State... . In another 
instance a new State may be established by reva- 

- lutionary, means, whose powers and organization 
may differ only in the slightest degree from those- 
of the old State. “But the essentially different 
-juristic natures of the two actions are not to be 
confounded,’* 

In the first case, juristically speaking it is simply 
continudtion of the old State with a change in its- 
constitution, in the second case a new State emerges on 
the liquidation of the ald one. The framing of 
constitutions for Canada, Australia or South Africa are- 
examples of the former while that of U.S.A., Soviet® 


Russia, the Fourth Republic of France are examples 


of the second. Of course, the change of constitution 
through a revolution need not necessarily imply 2 
bloodshed ; it may also be effected. through a peaceful 
process if there are no ‘forces of opposition against the 


change’ of any consequence. As Dr. Willoughby” 
observes : - 7 ; "hae se fe! Se 
“Jt is indeed possible, and, im fact, ts very: 


generally the case in modern times, that in the esta- 
blishment of a new State tn the place of a formerly: 
existing one, the old political forms. and Govern-. 
menial : machinery are utilized by the people in 
attaining the purposes of their new political life. 
Furthermore, it is entirely possible that the esta-. 
blishment of the new State may be declared by- the 
people in assemblies and through organs that have 
existed as a part of the machinery iof the State that 
‘ts destroyed ; but in so acting, it is the People that: 
act, and not. ‘the old State through whose mechanical 
organization they may have operated.” 


_ The underlined portions in the above passage are- 
to be particularly noted in the Indian context, If 
Pandit Nehru’s resolution in the Constituent Assembly 
regarding the objective of the Constituent “Assembly” 
being to .establish a sovereign democratic Republic in 
India is adopted without any- significant opposition. oe 


Willoughby, The. Nature of the State, Ch; 1X, pp. 217. aia, 236... 
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at from the people, the Assembly is converted into a 
revolutionary organ of the people and a new State 
would then emerge as a result of the efforts of the 
Assembly on the basis of the complete liquidation of 
the civic bonds that bound India to the British Empire 
system, The limitations under which the Constituent 
Assembly was born are then swept off and the Assembly 
becomes a perfectly sovereign body. All this is true, 
of course, on the assumption that the British Govern- 
ment is sincere in its professions and would not inter- 
pose its authority to put obstacles in the way of inde- 
pendence. In the alternative the country would have 
to pass through all the horrors of an open conflict and 
in the event of success, perhaps another constituent 
assembly consisting of the leaders of the revolution 
would be convened to draw up the constitution—a 
contingency which all well-wishers of the country 
would like to avoid. If the new constitution be for- 
mulated. in a revolutionary way, whether peaceful or 
-Sanguinary, the British Government’s interpretation 18 
immaterial. It simply would not be binding on the 
Assembly if it does not choose to accept it of its own 
accord, But supposing the Assembly decides to treed 
the path of constitutionalism and evolve a constitution 
under the aegis of the British Ae ae the Consti- 
tuent Assembly would ha nform to the 
provisions of the White Paper and the =Siataricat of the 
‘British Government of December er 6, as_also any sub- 
sequent changes that Government “may—choose to 
introduce. On this basis it becomes important to 
examine the implications of the Statement, how far it 
is consistent with the original document and the 
results that may follow from its application. 


. Til 


The most important part of the Statement of 
December 6, 1946 is that relating to the interpretation 
put by the "British Government on the much debated 
Grouping clause, which-states that the decision as to 
whether there ‘should be any groups of Provinces 
each Section and if so, what Provincial subjects should 
be allotted to such Groups would be taken by a simple 
majority vote in the Sections, The British Government 
have made no secret of their intention in setting up 
these Sections—which 1s to give the Muslims or 
rather the Muslim Leegue the controlling authority in 
these areas artificially carved out. Sir Stafford Cripps 
in opening the debate on India om December 12, 1946 
observed in course of his speech : 


“The object of the Cabinet Mission was to find 
means whereby they could. balance the desire of 
the Congress for a strong unitary federation on the 
one hand with the Muslim League’s desire for auto- 
nomy on the other. That balance was obtained by 2 
limited centre, the constitution of which was to be 
worked out by a Constituent Assembly in which the 
‘Congress would have a clear majority on the basis 
of population on which it was constituted on the 
one side, and Sections Band C in which the 
-Muslims would have their majority on the other 
hand ;.and in which, of course, provincial constitu- 
‘tion, and if so decided group constitutions could be 
‘worked out for the two groups of provinces, Thus 
each party-had a majority where it was most deeply 
interested.” 

The old balance theory again! The Muslim 
‘Majority in each of-these Sections, however slight it 
samav bewiwould have the nawar of i 
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tion on unwilling provinces and coercing them into 
groups against their-will and frame group constitutions 
t6 which they would not be willing parties. Even Lord 
Pethick Lawrence has taken note of such possibilities 
but he tries to lull himself and the world into the 
belief that such fears-and suspicions would prove un- 
founded and the two communities would be able to 
He observed in course of the 
India debate in the Lords : “There is anxiety in certain 
quarters whether the majority in s section may not 
impose @ provinelal constitution on a province contrary 
to the wishes of the inhabitants and of such a character 
as to prevent the wishes of the majority of the in- 
habitants prevailing in the decision whether or not to 
stand out of a group. JI am sure that neither side has 
any wish that this should take place and I see n0 
reason why the two major communities should nob 
come to agreement between themselves which would 
avoid any danger of that happening”? But Lord 
Pethick Lawrence should have ‘realised that this very 
arrangement ‘by keeping up the sense of separatism and 
arousing a sense of irritation and annoyance at being 
subjected to coercion would stand in the way of mutual 
agreement and accommodation. Besides it is quite 
clear that no agreement between two parties is possi- 
ble so long as there is a third party to which either 
party can appeal for a decision in the absence of an 
agreement, 

Even a level-headed politician like Sir C. P. Rama- 
swami Iyer, who does not belong to the Congress has 
observed : “I regard the statement as embodying the 
essence, if not the form, of Pakistan.” This conclusion 
ig inescapable on a careful and impartial ,examination 


of the decision of the British Government, It, theres | 
fore, involves the British Government in 1 Series of ; 


contradictions which detract from the value of the 
scheme. 


(1) The Statement of May 16, 1946, rejectg the 


scheme of Pakistan in any shape or form unequi- 


vocally. At the same time the procedure recommended... 


in paragraph 19 read with the recent interpretation with 
regard to Sections and Groups has the effect of sowing 
the seeds which in course of time are bound to sprout 
forth into a mighty tree of Pakistan, the very thing if 
finds chimerical and impracticable on all grounds, 
(2) Paragraph 15 of the Statement lays down the 
‘essential part’ of the constitutional plan proposed by 
the Cabinet Mission on which the superstructure is £0 
be raised by the Constituent Assembly and one of the 
basic features of the plan is Provincial Autonomy - 


which ig secured by sub-paras (3), (5) and (6) of the ; 


paragraph. In terms of these provisions, (a) all residuaty , 
powers are to vest in the Provinces ; 
are to have complete freedom in the matter of forma- 
tion of Groups ; and (c) it would be open to any pro- 
vince to demand a reconsideration of the terms of the 
constitution at the end of every ten years, The 
language of the sub-para (5) of paragraph 15 should 
be particularly noted. It runs as follows: 

“Provinces should be free to form Groups with | 
executives and. legislatures.” 

It unequivocally conceeds to the Provinces 
the unfettered right to form or not to form 
groups. Read with paragraph 19(5) which states: 
“These sections....shall....decide whether any 
group constitution ‘shall be set up for those pro- 
vinces Gi, é., within the Section) and if so, with what 


\ 


(b) Provinces 


; 
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position is rendered ambiguous. It vests in the Sec- tance of this interpretation that they have declared it 
tions the power to decide whether there should be any! to be ‘an essential part of the scheme of May 16 and’ 
groups at all, but it is not clear whether the decision! further, if not explicitly, at least by implication that 
is to be taken by a mere simple majority vote or @° they would not be prepared to submit a constitution, 
larger majority such as two-thirds or three-fourths 89; made in violation of this interpretation, to Parliament 
as to make it dependent on a clear concensus of | for necessary Jegislation. This is nothing short of a. 
opinion of the component provinces or whether any’ threat held out to unwilling Provinces to coence them: 





particular province would have the right not to joini into submission. 


the group, even if the decision of the section as a 
whole goes against its will,” Consistently with the ; 


\ne 


The next point made in the Statement relates to 
procedure for the resolution of any other future 


maintenance of provincia] autonomy some such provi dispute about the meaning of provisions in the State; 


sion should have been inserted in the plan itself. Thé 
absence of any such clear” direction led to diverse 
interpretations which have been set at rest by the 
Statement of December 6 last. There ‘it is clearly 
stated that “the decisiors of the sections should, in: 
the absence of an agreement to the contrary, be taken. 
by a simple majority vote of the representatives in the 
sections.” The effect of this interpretation is clearly 


to throw overboard the principle of ‘Provincial auto-' 


nomy which is accepted as a corner-stone of the plan. 

Now the Sections have been artificially carved out 
60 as to give the Muslims a majority in the Section. ‘Sa 
whole though they may be in a clear minority. ‘in a 
particular component province or a part thereof. To 
allow, therefore, a simple majority in the Section as a 
whole. to prepare the constitutions of all the consti# 
tuent Provinces and to decide whether they should 
form Groups and if so, what powers are to be exer- 
cised by such Groups without any right of veto even 
being given to an unwilling province is to give the 
Muslim majority the whip hand in all the component. 
provinces and amourits to a clear denial of the principle: 
of Provincial, autonomy. To take, for instance, the 
case of Assam in Section C, In a house of seventy 
Assam would heave’ only ten votes. On ail questions, 
therefore, Bengal can easily impose her will on Assam, 
decisions being taken by simple majority. Community- 
Wise also, even if all the twenty-seven non-Muslim 
members of Bengal pull together with those of Assam, 
still the will of the Muslim majority of the two pro- 
vinces taken together would be binding on Assam, 
although non-Muslims in Assam outnumber the Mus- 
lims by about two to one. Assam’s Constitution would 
thus practically be made for her by the Muslim majo- 
rity of Bengal and she would be dragged into the 
Group against her declared will by the same majority. 
This is simply a travesty of the principle of Provincialf 
autonomy which has been recognised as a basic} 
feature of the Cabinet Mission’s plan. From this angie 
the British Government’s” interpretation is 
untenable, because an interpretation cannot be 
tended to nullify the basic principle of the original; 
plan. 

It may be replied that the autonomy of the 
constituent provinces is protected by the right to opt 
out conceded to them in terms of paragraph 19(8). 
This is, however, only a paper safeguard. As it comes 


f 


into force after the constitution made presumably by” 


the Muslim majority of the Group as a whole comes 
into -operation, the constitution may have been so 
Grafted and particularly the composition of the legis- 
lature of the Province so designed as to make the 
expression of the genuine will of the people of the 
province impossible. The plight of Bengal under the 
Wl-famed ‘Communal Award’ of Macdonald should be 
an eye-opener to us. 

The British Government is so ‘keen on er Bete: 
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‘British Government fully realised all 


\Paper of May 16. The British Government says that 
‘such points ‘should be referred to the Federal Court 
for decision which should be accepted by both parties.- 
As we. have already pointed out, this may very well be 
used as a weapon of obstruction by any party bent on 
making the Constituent Assembly infructious. In view 
of the fact that many Muslim League leaders have: 
openly-.declared such intentions, this part of the 
Statement appears to be particularly unfortunate. 

It may be noted here that the para in question 
represents the Congress as having already agreed to 
refer all: matters of interpretation that might 
‘to the Federal Court. But Pandit Nehru: 
categorically denied in the last meeting of the A-I. 
C. C. on January 6, on behalf of the Congress any 
such commitment having been made by the Congress. 
He said that what happened was that on many occa- 
sions when any question of dispute arose the Congress 
leaders said in a general way that they were prepared 
to refer any specific matter of dispute to an impartial 
arbitrator such as the International Hague Court or 
any other Court of justice, once or twice they had 
also mentioned the Federal Court. But “these were 
general statements we made,” observed Pandit Nehru, 
“and normally speaking we agree to abide by them. 
But the way in which it hag been put in this statement, 
as if a formal statement was made to us and we “agreed 
is completely wrong.” He then continued that in view 
of recent developments-and the Statement of December 
6, which produced a new situation he was not prepared 


to-admit that the Congress was committed to any 
future procedure about reference. He concluded, 
“We find that everything we say is being 


twisted and distorted and brought against us in the 
future. We are not going to commit ourselves at 
the present moment to any reference to the Federal’ 
Court or to any other authority. We shall decide— 
or the Constituent Assembly: shall -decide—as we 
think best in the-circumstances.” 


So, so far as the Congress is 


concerned, Pandit 
Nehru’s disclaimer practically 


renders the recom- 


‘ mendation nugatory. 


“We come now to the last and perhaps the most 
interesting part of the Statement which runs: 


“Should the ‘constitution come to be framed by -’ 
; a Constituent Assembly in which a large section of 
{ the Indian population had not been represented, 
| His Majesty’s Government could not, of course, 
* contemplate as the Congress have stated ‘they would: 
i not contemplate—forcing such a constitution upot 
’ any unwilling part of the country.” 


This paragraph has created a very interesting and’ 
intriguing situation and it is difficult to say if the 
the possible 
ap hoauont's of this eee The immediate. object of 
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this part was, of course, to put pressure on the “te| 


gress to accept the interpretation and thus enable the 
Muslim League to come into the Constituent Assembly, 

But as the language used is of a general: character it” 
cannot be limited in its operation only to the Muslim | 
community. Any section of population, say Assam, or 
N.-W. F. P. or the Sikhs, by withdrawing from ‘the 
Constituent Assembly can block the progress of the 
Assembly or at least make the constitution which may 
be made in the absence of their representatives in~- 
applicable to them. It, therefore, clearly violates the 
spirit, if not the letter of Prime Minister Attlee’s 
declaration of March 15, 1946 to the effect that no 
minority should be allowed to veto the progress of: 
the majority. In terms of this part of the Statement, 
the Muslim League by continuing its non-participation 
in the work of the Constituent Assembly may frustrate 

the activities of the Assembly. But it may prove a 

double-edged weapon. 

Supposing the interpretation is accepted by 
the Congress, as it has actually been, and the 
Congress’ Provinces joining ‘the Sections are forced 
into groups against their will or constitutions are 


made for them which are unacceptable to them by the — 


League majority vote, they or the Sikhs, an important 
community within the Punjab, would be perfectly 
within their right to place themselves outside the 
purview of the Constitutions so made. As a result of 
the operation of this part it is very likely that Assam 
and: West Bengal may place themselves beyond the 
pale of the Group © constitution and N.-W, F.P., the 
districts of the Punjab with non-Muslim (Sikhs and 
Hindus combined) majority and possibly Beluchistan 
also may cut themselves off from Group B. Stripped 
of these parts Mr. Jinnah’s Pakistan would simply 
melt into the thin air, because in this truncated form 
Pakistan would be too weak to stand by itself. The 
British Government’s ‘ Interpretation, therefore, may 
recoil on its own head and that of the League like a 
boomerang. This part may be viewed, although per- 
haps the British Government did not mean it to be 
so, a8 the’ best safeguard for the preservation of the: 
autonomy of the provinces. It will be difficult for the 
British Government to withhold the advantage implied 
in this part from any large section of population like 
the people of Assam, N.-W. F. P. or the Sikhs of the 
Punjab or the Hindus of ‘West Bengal if they choose 
to: take their stand on this part of the Statement. 


‘Apart from the practical difficulties and complica~ 
tions thus created by the Statement of December 6, 
which make the document one of very doubtful ex- 
pediency and propriety, the interpretation it offers of 
the grouping provisions of the State Paper are also of 
questionable legal validity. Section 15(5) provides for 
absolute freedom of the Provinces and this falls within 
the essential part of the scheme. Paragraph 19 on 
which reliance is mainly placed by the Statement for 
the interpretation in question~lays down the procedure 
for implementing the essential part. Now the proce- 
dural part cannot certainly override the principles laid 
down in the essential part. We may quote here the 
opinion of the Calcutta Weekly Notes, the learned law 
journal of Calcutta, on this question. It says*: 

- “In our opinion, paragraph 15(5) controls clauses 

(5) and (8) of paragraph 19, and paragraph (19) 


* Quoted in Hindusthan Stendard; (Dak Edition) of 24th Decem- 
ber, 1946. 
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must not be construed independently of paragraph 
15(5). We say that the language used in paragraph 
15(5) is not a meaningless jargon and it must mean 
what it clearly states. 

“In our considered opinion the effect of para- 
graph 15(5) asd paragraph 19(5) and (8), read 
together is as follows: Clause (5) of paragraph 15- 
gives each province an unfettered right to remain 
out of any of the groups enumerated in paragraph 
(19). In the event, however, of any province elect- 
ing to participate in the proceedings of a group as 
contemplated by paragraph 19, the provinee 60 
electing shall have the additional- right of opting~ 
out of the group under paragraph 19(5) and (8).” 


Principal Dr. Gadgil, a member of the Experts 
Committee appointed by the Congress to advise it on 
constitutional matters also takes the same view. In a 
statement issued on January 7 last, he observest : 

“The provision in Section 15(5) of the State Paper 

~ has to be taken to Jay down only a general principle 
when it says that the Provinces shall be free to: 
form groups. Sections subsequent to that are 
procedural and lay down the ways and means of 
giving effect initially to the principles enunciated. 

In these procedural sections the powers of opting. 

out of a group are vested in the provincial legis-- 

latures elected according to the new constitutions.” 


In the present case the procedural Section 19(5) 
of the State Paper read with the interpretation of 
December 6, clearly nullifies the basic principle of 
provincial freedom incorporated in paragraph 15(5) and 
should therefore be inoperative. The Congress Work- 
ing Committee in its resolution of 22nd December last 
has also stated : 


“In any event a point of procedure could not 
override a basic principle . . . the right interrpeta- 
tion should be one which did no violence to that. 
principle.” 


It may also be pointed out that the function of 
interpretation properly belongs to an independent 
court and not to the Jaw-makers themselves. It is open 
to them to change the law but not to interpret it,. 
when there is a dispute between two parties about the 
meaning of: particular sections and clauses. 

Particularly when a political body is engaged in 
dealing with two or more political parties in bringing 
about a settlement it is difficult to expect impartiall 
interpretation from them. It is, on the other hand, 
natural for them to issue interpretations to suit varying 
exigencies of politics, to please one party or another’ 
as the changing situation may demand. For this reason, 
it would have been well if the British Government, 
accepted the offer of the’ Congress to refer the issue 
to the Federal Court. 

Moreover, Lord Pethick Lawrence in Teply to a. 
letter from Master Tara Singh asking for clarification 
in regard to some matters practically stated: that the 
Mission cannot issue any addition to or interpretation 
of the Statement of May 16. In: spite of that the 
British Government thought fit to do that very thing. 


iV 


The latest resolution of the Working Committee 
of the Congress accepted by the A-I. C. C. on Janu- 
ary 6-last has made an already delicate situation still 


. ~ Vide Amrita Bazar Patrika (Dak Edition) of January 10, 1947.. 
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more delicate. Weare constrained to observe that this 
latest move of the Congress has hardly been straight- 
forward: If the analysis it made of the whole situation 
in its resolution of December 22, 1946 was correct the 
only straightforward course for the Congress would 
have been to reject the Statement of December 6. 
It was argued that ag the Congress had accepted 
‘the State Paper of May 16 in its entirety, it was 
bound to accept the Statement of December 6 also, bub 
this argument does not stand if the finding of the 
Congress Working Committee in its resolution of 
-December 22 about it, is correct. According to them, 
the stabement in question with. others made in Parlia- 
ment on behalf of British Government though made 
by way of interpretation and elucidation, are Clearly 
‘“additions to and variations of the British Cabinet 
Mission’s Statement of May 16, 1946, on which the 
whole scheme of the Constituent Assembly was based.” 
“The Congress had, therefore, no obligation to accept 
what it declared as “addition to and variation of” the 
“original State Paper. It.is extremely difficult to re- 
concile the two’ sections of the operative part of the 
Resolution. In -the first section it “advises action in 
accordance with the interpretation. of ‘the British 


‘Government in regard to the procedure to be followed - 


in the Section.” This advice is prompted by the 
anxiety of the Congress “that the Constituent Assembly 
-should proceed with the work of -framing a constitution 
.for free India with the goodwill of all parties con- 
‘cerned and, with a view to removing the difficulties 
‘that have arisen owing to varying interpretations.” In 
other words the Congress accepts the interpretation 
not because they agree with it, their attitude to it 
having been made sufficiently clear by the Working 
‘Committee’s Resolution of December 22, but only 
because by accepting if the Muslim League ‘may be 
‘induced to join. the Constituent Assembly as it is 
-desirable that the Assembly should proceed with its 
‘work with the goodwill of all parties concerned. 
Among these parties the Congress seems to have fixed 
their eye main!y on the League and ignored others to 
whom the acceptance of the interpretation meant in- 
‘calculable harm and who had unequivocally expressed 
their inability to accept it. The direct consequences of 
‘this section would be, as we have already seen, the 
-sxerifice of the basic principle of Provincial Autonomy 
and a virtual acceptance, in principle, of the Pakista 

idea, as the League leaders are even now frank 

declaring that, they want to utilise the Groups as theif 
springboard for achieving Pakistan. The Congress fe 

that if they stopped with this section they would 
‘sacrifice all that they have stood for so far, viz. unity 
and freedom of India and so they added the second 
Section : 


“It must be clearly understood, however, that 
this must not involve any compulsion of a province 
and that the rights of the Sikhs in the Punjab 
should not be jeopardised. In the event of any 
attempt at such compulsion, a province or part of 
a province has the right to take such action as may 
be deemed necessary in order to oe effect to the 
wishes of the pcople concerned... .” 


It passes one’s comprehension how it is possible to 


act according to the interpretation of the British 
‘Government and at the same time to avoid compul- 
sion on some provinecs, the Sikhs, the Hindus of 
“West Bengal ard so on. It is like an attempt to make 
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the two poles meet and we think the Times hag not 
been far from wrong in its comment on this section as 
“a, face-saving clause’“—having been “introduced into 
the resolution maintaining that acceptance of the 
official interpretation ‘does not involve any compulsion 
of a province’.” The absurdity of the position would 
be clear if we analyse the effect of the acceptance'of 
the advice in the resolution. by a Provinee like Assam. 
Ii would mean that the representatives of Assam in 
the Constituent Assembly would have to join. the 
session of Section C where they would be in a minority, 
against the clear directive of the Assam Legislative 
Assembly. The constitution of Assami would be 
practically made at the dictation of the Muslim majo- 
rity of Bengal and she wou'd be’ forced into the Group 
also by the same majority. The 'seope of powers of 
the sub-federation wou'd also be determined by them. 
If the terms of the first section of the operative part 


.of the Congress Resolution of January 6 are sincerely 


adhered to, that is, the interpretation of December 6 
is consistently acted upon, Assam should meekly 
accept wall the decisions taken in the Section by 2a 
simple majority even if they are thoroughly odious to 
hér* Some think that with the consciousress of 
power the Muslim majority would be actuated by a 
spirit of accommodation and sweet reasonableness and 
would not force any unpalatable decisions upon the 
Provinces against their will, but even recent utteranecs 
of top-ranking leaders of the League belie such hopes. 
In such an event the Congress leaders would perhaps 
place reliance upon the second Section of their reso- 
lution of January 6, which gives freedom to a pro- 
vince or part of a province, in the event of any attempt 
at compulsion on them, ‘to take such action as may 
be deemed necessary in order to give effect to the 
wishes of the people concerned? What would happen 
at this stage, say In the context of the Assam situation 
again, ig that her representaives in the Section would 


withdraw and take their stand upon the provision in © 


the last paragraph of the Statement of December 6, 
making the Provincial or Group constitution* mopera- 
tive So far as she is concerned and she would. be free 
to frame her own constitution outside the Section or 
Group. It may be pointed out here that consistentiy 
with the acceptance: of the British Government’s 
Statement of December 6 this would be unjustified 
and would amount to nullification of the first Section 
which is the more important part of the operative 
clause. 

if, however, the Province consistently follows out 
the advice in the first section of the recent Congress 
Resolution to its*logical conclusion and abides by the 
decisions taken in the section in disregard of her 
wishes, it may be contended, still she would have the 
opportunity to assert her free will, in terms of Para 
19(viii) of the original State Paper, through the Legis- 
lature set up as a result of the first elections under the 
new Constitution. But if throughout the Session of 
the Sectional Assembly her wishes have been consis- 
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*k The Congress Working Committee itself in its resolution of 
December 22 refers to of a dominating province 
framing 4 constitution for another province entirely against the 
wishes of the latter, This might result in the framing of rules, the 
regulation of franchise, 


“the possibility 


the composition of the Legislature whieh might seriously prejudice 
or even nullify the provision for a province subsequently to opt out 
of a Group.” 
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electorates, constituencies for electiong and ° 
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tently disregarded, as assumed, it is highly probable, 
as the Working Committee Resolution referred to 
above points out that franchise, electorates, constituen- 
cies for election, the composition of the Legislatures, 
etc., would be so shaped as to nullify the ‘opting out’ 
clause. In that case this safeguard for Provincial 
Autonomy becomes a mere paper safeguard. 
- lows therefore that if the first section of the operative 

clause is followed in its entirety the second section 
is nullified and vice versa. 

Ji is extremely doubtful also if the object of the 
Congress, viz., to induce the League to come into the 
Constituent Assembly and that in a spirit of goodwill 
and mutual co-operation would be successful from 
statements made by individual League leaders since 
the adoption of the Resolution by the A.-I. C.C. 

It is very difficult and hazardous to predict the 
course of events in the future. We can only hope for 
the best and be prepared for the worst. If the best 
hoped for is realised, the Muslim League would appre- 
ciate the gesture made by the Congress against heavy 
odds even at the risk of alienating a considerable 
section of its following as revealed by the voting on 
the resolution and even seriously compromising some 
of its fundamental’ principles and they would enter 
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the Constituent Assembly with a sincere desire to 
work it in a spirit of accommodation and for the good 
of the country as a whole realising that the best © 
interests of the Muslim community do not lie apart 
from those of the country at large. That will opeD 
literally the most glorious chapter of. Indian History 
and India would rapidly march forward to take @ 
leading place not only among tlie countries of Asia but 
of the world to which éhe is entitled by virtue of her 
vast man-power, economic resources, her great spiritual 
and cultural heritage and her strategic position, UH, 
on the contrary, the Muslim League persists in her 
policy of separatism India has still to trudge a long 
way through blood and tears,.sufferings and tribulation 
of which she has had already more than enough before 
she ican reach her goal. We can find consolation in 
the thought that freedom has always demanded a heavy 
price from every country that has aspired after i. 
Much will depend, however, on the attitude of the 
British Government who form, as it were, the base of 
the triangle of the Indian problem. If they play the 
game, there is still hope of a smooth and peaceful 
solution of the problem, but the part- they have played 
so far does not raise great hopes: : ° - . : 

January 12, 1947, ; : 
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THE A.~-I.C.C. RESOLUTION, ITS IMPORTANCE AND IMPLICATIONS 


By Prov. K. K. BHATTACHARYA, ma,, Bx. (Cal.), uta. CLond.), 
ne ae Barrister-at-Law, Reader in Law, Allahabad Universily 


ConsmERING the totality of circumstances, in my 
judgement, the A.-I.C.C. did well in accepting the reso- 
lution framed by the Congress Working Committee. 
There can be no doubt that the statement of December 
6 issued by H.M.G. was an addition and a modification 
to the statement issued on the 16th of May, under the 
guise of interpretation of the statement of 16th of May. 
It is, indeed, lamentable that the three Cabinet Minis- 
ters who were the authors of the Cabinet Mission pro- 
posals of May 16 were also parties to the addition and 
modification introduced by the British Cabinet in the 
statement issued on the 6th of December, The Statement 
of the 6th of December made reference to the Federal 
Court absolutely infructuous, for it is categorically 
stated therein that if the decision of the Federal Court 
went against the Statement of the 6th of December, 
it would not be binding upon and operative against the 
British Government. Still the Congress was given the 
useless chance of referring the 16th of May Statement 
for interpretation to the Federal Court. It is indeed 
tragic that once a statement having been issued, should 
be subjected to interpretation by the same body with 
additions under the cloak of interpretation. 

H. M. G’s Statement of December 6 leaves no 
shadow of doubt that in between 16th of May 2nd 6th 
of December much water had flown down the Thames. 
and the Socialists Government of Great Britain had 
swerved to a great extent to the acceptance of the 
unreasonable demands of the Muslim League. The 
Statement of H.M.G. on the 6th December has been 
left delightfully vague on certain points. It is in maty 
aspects also inconsistent with the.Statement of the 16th 


of May embodying the Cabinet Mission proposals. The 


basic principle of the Provincia] Autonomy adumbrated 
in the 16th of May Statement cannot, however, be 





whittled down by the subsequent statement, If a subse- 
quent interpretation be put by H.M.G. stating that 
there would be compulsion in grouping and that in the 
matter of framing the constitution of a provitee it will 
be a group and not a unit that will be entitled to frame 
its constitution, it would virtually mean the end of the 
Provincial Autonomy and the surrender of units specially 
the units like Assam and N-W.F.P. to the sheer 
majority in sections ‘C’ and ‘B’ respectively. Further- 
more, the Sikhs in the Punjab would also be in jeo- 
pardy. The Sikhs and the Hindus therein look upon 
compulsory grouping as suicidal to their vital interests 
and rightly so. 
The entire grouping system is, in my judgment, arti- 
ficial, unnecessary and retrograde. Nowhere in the 
world there is a Federal Constitution, the autonomy of 
the units composing the Federation is reduced to nullity. 
The Group Constitution is also unknown to law. The 
Cabinet Mission proposals and the subsequent modifica- 
tion and addition—all go to make up a novel, unique, 
unheard-of Federal structure, which has: sprung uP 
Minerva-like from the head of the British Cabinet. 
Culturally, socially, ethnologically and economically dis- 
tant provinces with diversities of languages, religions, 
cultures and other interests cannot be forced to enter 
into the artificial growps made by the proposals of the 
16th of May but the Statement of the 16th of May left 
sufficient option to the provinces to opt out of the 
groups and even not to join the groups at all from the 
very start. The Statement of the 6th of December, 
however, makes it doubtful if the reluctant provinces 
have any such right of not joining groups though going 
into sections, Indeed, if the British Government mean 
that grouping is compulsory and that the group alone 
ig entitled to frame not merely the grown constitution 
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but also the constitution of each of the units notwith- 
standing the adverse will of any of the units or of any 
portion of the units, it must then. be definitely stated 
that the unwilling part even when such a constitution 
whether of the group or of the unit has been framed, 
must be allowed to resist such imposition and the consti- 
tution in that case so far as that group and the un- 
willing unit or a part thereof ig concerned, would not 
be binding upon that unit or that part of the unit. 
The Statement of H. M.-G. on the 6th of Decem- 
ber had reduced the matter of reference to the Federal 
Court to a mockery. It would, indeed, have-been a 
sign of good faith on the part of the British - Govern- 
ment to have allowed the Congress or the . Muslim 
League or both an opportunity of reference of the 
Statemient of the 16th of May to the Federal Court and 
of ascertaining the real intentions from the Federal 


Court itself. It is a cardinal rule that the maker of- 


the Statute, cannot interpret it. The task of interpre- 
tation is left to ‘the judges. ‘Having issued the State- 
ment of-the 16th of May, it was ultra vires, on the part 
of the British Government to interpret it by a subse- 
quent statement. ’ ‘Therefore, the Statement of the 6th 
‘of December is void; inoperative and its: effect is nil. 
At any event the resolution’ framed by the Working 
Committeé and accepted by the A-I.C.C: under the 
ircumstances is the best that could be imagined. If 
the Congress had rejected, the Statement of December 6, 
the British Governnient. would have to withdraw in Its 
_ entirety the proposals of the, 16th of May containing 
proposals for the Interim Government and for the Con- 
stituent Assembly. The Interim Govérnment is in the 
saddle trying to do enormous work to uplift the 
country’s fortune and clearing the Augean stable -of the 
‘Central Government as far as can be done. The Consti- 
‘tuent Assembly’ is “in: session and ‘there is no doubt that 
the Constittient’ Assembly is a sovereign body ‘subject, 
of course, to’ the’ limitations within ‘which it is to work. 
Both the Interim -Government ‘and: -the’ 
Assembly would. then have vanished and thus there 
would have’ been! inthe Centre once again the nile of 
‘Maxwells, Conran Smiths, Srivastavas, Aneys and -Sul- 
‘tan Ahnieds, and the Constituent Assembly ‘might have 
‘to go out’ of the picture altogether. A great’ movement, 


of course,’ éduld--have been started but the Britishers 


know full well that they have lined up against the 
Congress not merely the Muslim League but also the 
‘Princes. The reactionary elements would have again 
enthroned themselves in seats of power and thus would 
have tried to make mincemeat of -the political destiny 
of the country for some time. Undoubtedly the Con- 
gress that has fought the Government so many times 
would still have dared to put forth its soldiers in the 
‘battle-field to ‘Do or Die’ but in the meantime while 
‘India would have been in the throes of a revolutionary 
‘fight with the Congress supported by the masses on the 
one hand against Britain assisted by the Princes arid the 
“Muslim League and many people with vested interests, 

India would have to bid adieu for some time to the 
-ecneeption of a Constituent Assembly through which she 
ean seize supreme political power. And it would not 
have resembled the spectacle of Rome burning while 
‘the British Government, like Nero, fiddling with the 
“Muslim League and the ‘Princes dancing around. This 
“position has been averted by the wise decision of the 
A.-I.C.C. Assam, N.-W.F.P., the Sikhs and the Hin- 
dus in the Punjab need not be unnecessarily dismayed. 

“Thty. cannot be jockeyed into groups. as their will. 


Constituent 
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Not all the power of the British bayonets can make an 
unwilling unit join a group or allow the group to dictate 
the constitution of the unwilling unit. 

It is to be seen whether the Muslim League still 
join or even now boycott the Constituent Assembly, 
The Tory diehards rust have counted upon the Con- 
gress rejecting in toto the Statement of December 6. 
How much they must be lying on uneasy beds to con- 
template that their conceptions of the Congress taking 
that fatal course have not been translated into reality. 
They were probably hugging to their bosom the illu- 
sion. that: once the Congress decides to reject completely 
the Statement of December 6, they would persuade the 
Socialist Government to withdraw the Interim Govern- 
ment and the Constituent Assembly and thereby intro- 
duce stalemate in Indian politics. But the Congress 
in its wisdom has belied their fond hopes. Now if the 
Muslim League still keeps out, what other artifice will 
the British Government which is dancing to the tune 
of the Conservatives in England resort to ? That is also 
an eventuality which they must be thinking very hard 
from now.’ Will they force thé Muslim League out of 


.the Government and allow the Constituent Assembly to 


proceed ‘in -its work and ratify the Constitution that 
emerges therefrom, or will they thei put some other 
intérpretation still more favourable to the Muslim 
League by virtue of which they would be persuaded e 
come in? - 

The attitude of the Congréss in passing the asi 
tion has been actuated by a very high desire to embark 
on the various matters of constitution-making through 
the agency of the Constituent, Assembly with the united 
efforts of all parties and, therefore, there is clear indi- 
cation therein that the Muslim. League should come in. 
but ‘the hand of friendship extended by the Congress to 
the Muslim “Leagte does not. mean that the’ Congress 
has departed-from its furidamental principles, namely, 
the voluntary nature-of grouping and the settlement of 
the provincial constitutions - by the delegates of res: 
pective provinces. It is for the Muslim League now to 
grasp the hand “of friendship.” If it does not-do it un- 
fortunately,- will the British-Government. issue a fur- 
ther interpretative ‘statement? The Congress has gone 
to its extreme length-and can go ‘no further. If the 
British Government want to raise a storm in India, 
they can do it at their peril. The Ameritan War of 
Independence broke out and was successfully terminated 
with the help of a determined minority and the Con- 
gress here is not a determined minority, but repregents 
the will of a decidedly determined majority. It is time 
enough.for the British Government to realise that the 
apparent surrender by the A.-LC.C. should not be 
construed ag a sign of weakness of the Congress but 2s 
a sign of strength and strategy, and if the British 
Government be not wise betimes, there would not be 
an orderly transfer of power to Indian hands but free- 
dom would then come as ig envisaged by Mr. Jai 
Prakash Narain and others through blood, sweat and 
tears. The determination of a nation to be free cannot 
be checkmated by ‘all the weapons of destruction— 
not even by deadly atom bombs. The central idea, in. 
the minds of many Indians to free the country would 
successfully annihilate those weapons and would create 
weapons, by virtue of which the freedom-fighters would 
ride the rough sea of trouble with equanimity to bring 
the tempest-tossed ship of Indian freedom to a safe 
haven. It is, however, left for the British, statesman- 
ahptt to realise that impediments i in the oo iu econ 
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which they may plant deliberately across the path 
would be uprooted with grim iron determination, The 
British statesmanship, therefore, should tallow the pro- 
vinces to frame their own constitution, and enter volun- 
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tarily into groups without any compulsion, A constitu- 
tion based on force or coercion or fraud is not a consti- 
tution but a scrap of paper, and deserves fo be relegated 
to the waste-paper basket. 


:;0 :——— 
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Tue people of the United States will observe the 
100th anniversary of the birth of Thomas Alva Edison, 
America’s foremost inventor, on February 11, 1947. 
On that occasion they will pay homage to a man who, 
perhaps as much as any other person in the world, 
made the dream of the modern mechanical age a 
reality. 


the estimates were broadened to include industries not 
directly descended from Edison’s inventions but which 
would have been impossible without his preceding 
contributions to know!edge and progress, the figures 
would weach almost astronomical proportions. 
Thomas Alva Edison was born in Milan, Ohio, on 
February 11, 1847, of Dutch ancestry on his father’s 





Thomas Alva Edison, the internetionslly famous 
U. S. inventor 

During his 84 years, Edison witnessed the growth 
of the United States from a struggling infant to a man 
among the family of nations. The productivity of his 
genius helped to raise the American standard of living 
to its present high status. Everywhere, whether in the 
city or in a small ham!et, on great ocean liners, in 
swift-moving trains, in streaking airships or in under- 
geas craft, the electric lamp gleams in tireless con- 
tinuity where and when tian wills it. Phonographs, 
motion pictures, telephony, telegraphy, the radio and 
an ififinite host of related 20¢h=céntury comforts, con- 
veniences and necessitics pay tribute in whole or in 
part to Edison’s tireless ingenuity which gave leisure 
as well,as work to his fellowmen. 

Conservative statisticians have estimated that 
Edison’s inventions gave rise to industries that now 
have a capital valuation in excess of 20,000 million 
dollars and employ more than 4 million people. If 


(1883) 


with “Edison effect” lamps 


Edison 


side and Scottish on his mother’s. Although his formal 
education was limited’ to three months in a _ public 
school at Port Huron, Michigan, Edison showed an 
insatiable thirst for knowledge and a passion for work 
unusual in young people. At the age of 12 he sold 
newspapers on trains between Port Huron and Detroit, 
Michigan, and improvised a laboratory in the baggage 
car for his chemical studies. At 15 he became &n 
itinerant telegraph operator, but continued studying 
chemistry and worked on inventions in his spare time. 
His first products were labor-saving devices for his 
own work. 

In 1868 he took out his first patent for an electri- 
cal vote-recorder for use in legislative bodies. He 
devised an improved stock ticker and the following 
year, after repairing a broken-down ticker in New 
York City, started a ticker service, putting up private 
telegraph lines between banking and brokerage 
establishments, 
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EDISON CENTENNIAL 


In October, 1868 he opened his own laboratory at 
Newark, New Jersey, with a group of technicians many 
of whom later became famous in their own right. 
Among the 45 inventions developed during the next 
few years were the electric pen which later was deve- 
loped into a mimeograph and a carbon transmitter 
which made possible the commercial use of the tele- 
phone. He devised improvements in the typewriter 
and in the field of telegraphy, including systems for 
sending multiple messages simultaneously over the 
same set of wires. 
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making an incandescent lamp in which a loop of 
carbonized cotton thread glowed in a vacuum for over 
40 hours. 

Important though this lamp was, it constituted 
only a small part of Edison’s electrical contributions. 
He devised and invented an entire generating and 
distributing system ranging from giant dynamos t0 
conduits, insulators; fuses, meters and sockets. He 
improved dynamo efficiency from 40 to 90 per cent. 
More important he devised the multiple-are system of 
distributing electric current. Until Edison accomplished 





Edison at the age of 39 vears, with the hand-cranked 
phonograph which he inwented in 1877 


Edison noticed that his automatic telegraph, which 
employed the use of a perforated piece of paper on a 
turntable, created a musical humming when it was 
revolved so swiftly that the dots and dashes blended 
together. This caused him to investigate the possibility 
of impounding sound for later reproduction at will and 
on August 12, 1877, the phonograph was born. The 
original model was a cylinder covered with tinfoil and 
turned with a hand crank. In 1887, a motor-driven 
machine with a cylindrical wax record was developed. 
Later Edison devised a disk record for music, using 
the cylindrical record for the Ediphone which is used 
for office dictation. The phonograph has become one 
of the most popular of Edison’s inventions. 


Best REMEMBERED FoR THE ExLectric LAMP 


Edison is best remembered for his invention of the 
first practical incandescent electric lamp. He was 31 
years old and already an established inventor when he 
became interested in lighting by electrical ineandescence, 
On October 21, 1879, after testing hundreds of different 
metals and materials and having spent more than 40,000 
dollars in fruitless experiments, Edison succeeded in 


The model of Edison’s first incandescent electric 
lamp 


4 


this, lighting with electricity was impractical as all 
lights on a circuit had to be either lit or turned off at 
the same time. The multiple-are system made efficient 
and economical distribution possible. 

On October 6, 1889, the world’s first motion picture 
was demonstrated in a tar-papered building at 4 
laboratory at West Orange, New Jersey. This pioneer 
motion picture was a talking picture as Edison had 
synchronized the film with his phonograph. 


RecEIVED Many Honors 


In 1928, the United States Congress awarded 
Edison a medal for “development and application of 
invention that have revolutionized civilization in the 
last century.” He received many other honors: In 
1889, he was made a Commander of the French Legion 
of Honor ; in 1892, he received the Albert Medal of the 
Society of Arts in Great Britain; in 1908, he was 


awarded the John Fritz engineering medal from 
American Engineering Societies; and in 1914, he 


received the Rathenau (German) Medal. In 1927, he 
was elected to mombership in the United States 
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National Academy of Sciences. He received honorary 
degrees from Union College, Princeton University and 
New York University. 

_ Edison produced some 1,100 patentable inventions, 
the greatest number of patents ever issued to an in- 


dividual by the United States Patent Office. 
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Until he died on October 18, 1931, Edison exercised 


unceasing vigilance in devising means of improving 


the quality of his products and increasing the economy 


of their manufacture. 


Of Thomas Alva Edison it has been truly said : 


his genius endowed all mankind—USIJS, 





CHANDRASEKHARA SIVA: A NEW FIND FROM KARNASUVARNA 
By BRAJA NATH GHATAK, ma. 


Tuis interesting image of Siva Chandrasekhara was 
presented by the present writer to the Asutosh 
Museum of Indian Art, Calcutta University, The 
image is of bronze and it was originally found in 
Rangamati in the district of Murshidabad. Rangamati 
was the ancient capital of Bengal, where Sasanka 


ruled, and which was, aS known from the Records of 
one of the most flourishing states 


Hiuen Tsang, of 





A bronze image of Chandrasekhara Siva 


Eastern India. Its importance further enhanced when 
we consider the paucity of such images not only in 


Bengal, but even outside. The image is about six 
inches in height 
The image represents Siva in the aspect of 


Chandrasekhara which implies that the God Siva wears 


a crown decorated by a crescent. The divinity is double 
handed, standing straight, with aksamala and kaman- 
dalu in his two hands. He shows the wrdhvalinga, and 
the trisula is seen on the left side of the central figure. 
The figure stands on a lotus-pedestal (padma-pitha), 
and the two attendants of the God, Nandi and Bhringi, 
stand on the two sides. Siva’s vahana, i.e., the bull, 
which is most exquisitely carved in bold relief, is 
placed below and is engaged in the act of looking at 
the God. 


Siva in the aspect of Chandrasekhara murti has 
been described in South Indian texts, like the Ansu- 
kesvora-purana describes two-handed images of Siva 
forms part of the Lingodbhavamurti. This image of our 
description is characteristical!y North Indian and as 
such varies in details. The North Indian text Nandi- 
kesvarapurana describes two-handed images of Siva 
Chandrasckhara. In other details too this image tallies 
with the North Indian text.* 


The unique formation of the stella, and the stud, 
binding the figures together, and the comparatively 
stunted physical forms are among some of the features 
that help us to place the image in the 7th or 8th 
century A.D., if not earier in the post-Gupta period. 
On the other hand, the lines and slight depression near 
the knees may indicate a later. On general considera- 
tions. however, we will not be far from truth, if we 
include it as belonging to the Nalanda Group of metal 
images of Eastern India. 


From the point of view of art, this image exhibits 
a unique development of the higher qualities in the 
field of bronzes in the Eastern part of India. In the 
fine and the swaying curves, in the unique balance of 
settings and in the modelling, this image of Chandra- 
sekhara reveals the best qualities of contemporary 
plastic formulas and claims an important place in the 
art of Bengal. The two side figures, standing in slightly 
bent poses, give a well-balanced and harmonious 
presentation. The demoniac facial look of these two 
figures is a unique feature of this image. The faces, 


set against the planes of the stella and the remaining ' 


portions seen through, give not only a scope for finer 
lines, but also a unique display of light and shade. 





*An image of the similar type has beeu found by Mr. Kalidas 
Dutta and presented to the Asutosh Museum. 
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meeting—August, 1942 by Surayya - 


THE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION OF MODERN ART IN PARIS 
Unesco Month 


By RAMENDRA NATH CHAKRAVORTY 


Tue international exhibition of modern art was opened 
on the 18th November in Paris at the Musee d'Art at 
Avenue du President Wilson. The sections in the 
exhibition included about thirty countries of the world. 
It is for the first time that India is :epresented in such 
an exhibition outside India and we should be proud 
of the position we were offered and also for the 
admiration it attracted from the public. Our gallery 
was centrally situated on the second floor of the build- 
ing and one would have been just in front of our 
gallery on reaching this floor. This Musee is a three- 
storied building and is one of the finest buildings of 
Paris, specially built for the purpose of housing the 
Museum of Modern Art and also for such exhibitions. 
This locality is one of the main attractions of Paris. 
The famous Eiffel Tower is just on the other side of 
the river and the imposing Chaillot Palace with the 
Musee Nationale Des Monuments Francais and Musee 
d’’Homme are also quite close, standing on the same 
Avenue and forming a grand panorama. Thousands of 
people come from all over the world every day to 
enjoy this beauty spot. The selection of the place was 
unique and no one could expect a better place, or more 
international in atmosphere, than this. 

The important countries taking part in the exhibi- 
tion were France, Great Britain, America, Sweden, 
Holland, Turkey, Canada, China and India. Thou- 
sands of visitors poured in every day and, due to the 
Unesco Montn celebrations, educationists, scient- 
ists, artists and writers, in fact, the cultured cream 
of almost all the nationalities of the world were in 

Paris at the time. So Paris had become more or less 
a real international city for the duration. 


_ WES were represented in the exhibition by sty, 
=! 
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phic art Soke “(étehings, “lithographs, “Wool -cu an 
seventy children’s works selected from the pris: 
schools of India. Al] these arranged in one gallery — 
created a real Indian atmosphere. Many visitors ex- 
pressed their great satisfaction for the Indian section — 
and I received some letters of appreciation as well. 
There were also encouraging reviews in the daily and 
weekly papers. 


There was a special opening of the Indian see-— 
tion on the 27th November, organised by the Indian ~ 
Delegation to the Unesco. After a few words of 
introduction by Sir S. Radhakrishnan, the leader of — 
the Indian Delegation, M. Rene Grousset, Conserva- 
teur en Chef at the Musee Guimet, gave an important 
account of rebirth of Indian Art forty years ago 
under the leadership of Abanindranath Tagore. He | 
described how this school was nationalist in character 
and inspired by the various ancient traditions of ! 
Referting-to~the younger Indian artists today, he said 
that although fully alive to the different modern ten-— 
dencies in Europe, nevertheless they remained still 
faithful to the eastern tradition. 







The many distinguished visitors present at the 
private view included Andre Lhote, the famous — 
French artist and critic, Professor Bhabha and Rej-" 
kumari Amrit Kaur, yembers of the Indian Dele-— 
gation to UNEsco. 


Rabindanath Tagore- was represented by four of 
his latést works and there were four of Abanindra- a 
nath’s charming paintings in water colour "aI. 
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recently. Nandalal was represented by a few of his the Bengal School of Art, had a charming painting 
etchings, Very vigorous and sensitive, with a few bold which was subdued in colour and very rhythmic. 
strongly beaten lines. Gogonendranath was represented Indra Dugar had a landscape of a very realistic sub- 
by a beautiful black ahd white painting in which the ject, the Rajgir Hulls, but it was very carefully and 
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Madonna with St. John by Jamini Roy 


tone value of shade and light 
forms the most decorative value 
with a touch of cubism so very 
originally handled by him. Devi 
Prasad’s beautiful Village Maid 
with a _ typical East Bengal 
atmosphere of variations in 
greens shone like a precious 
emerald. The younger artists of 
today were also represented. 
Paintings of Manishi Dey, Kan- 
wal Krishna, Mrs. Debajani, 
Bandre, Nagen Bhattacharya 
showed a remarkable sense of 
proportion and originality and 
they were also graceful and had 
that modern and _ progressive 
outlook through which we may 
expect to march forward. 


The French public is likely to 
be very much interested in the 
works of Jamini Roy who is 
more or less widely known im 
Europe today. His _ works, 
though they stand in great 
contrast to those of Tagore’s, 
are derived from the loca] art 
of Bengal and_ they have 
achieved a position which is un- 
disputed. Four of the paintings 
were in line and flat colour, 








lovingly worked up with the 
finest point of the brush. Ram- 
kinkar in his landscape of Kopaa 
showed his power of expression 
with a few strokes of brush as a 
sculptor gets a shape through 
a few bold chisel cuts. V. A. 
Mali’s portrait of Sushila ‘was 
colourful and decorative, though 
the portrait was also characteris- 
tic and faithful. K. H. Ara in his 
Village Corner was at his: best, 
the figures were full of move- 
ment and the colours were rich 
and attractive. Atul Bose repre- 
sented a fine portrait of Miss 
Debajanit Bose which shows the 
quality of an old master’s work. 
Rani Chanda’s Radha-Krishna 
was another painting in the tradi- 
tional style, which I found was 
attracting a great many admirers. 

In the graphic arts section 
Zainul Abedin’s Bengal 1943 
(Lithograph) was considered by 
many to be one of the most 
powerful works in the graphic 
arts section. Safiuddin Ahmed’s 
Return Journey, a dry point, was 


Maqbara-Hauz Khas by Nagen Bhattacharyya 


highly decorative and pleasant to look at. His great full of delicacy and depth. Woodcuts done by the 
power and freedom of expression can never be ignored students of Santiniketan were much admired for their 
by lovers of art. Amulya Gopal Sen, a very talented decorative value and_ proper illustrative character. 


young artist who has followed the traditional style of Niren Ghosh’s 


Wayside Weill, a woodcut, was bold 
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and original. Miss Usha Nandy, a student of the Delhi 
Polytechnic, had a beautiful colour woodcut of a Bird. 

The children’s section which was also on view was 
unanimously admired by the public. The young boys 
and girls of India have shown that they do not fall 
short of ideas and imagination. Their colour com- 
positions are meaningful and harmonious. The child- 
ren’s work from the Fellowship School, Bombay, the 
Besant School, Adyar, Santiniketan, Doon School, 
Higher Technical Institute, Delhi Polytechnic, were 
all represented in this section by many interesting 
exhibits, 

In view of the appreciations and demands for a 
large number of the British public visiting this exhibi- 
tion I hoped to organise another exhibition in London 
before we brought our paintings back to India after 
the Paris exhibition was over by the end of December. 
This, it has fortunately been possible to do. 


[ We append hereunder the introduction, written by 
Mr. Chakravorty to the Catalogue of the Exhibition of 
Contemporary Indian Art held in London—Eb., M. R.] 


Mopern INpIAN PAINTING 


During the last ten years or so Indian life as a 
whole has gone through many changes. This spirit of 
change is nowhere more evident than in what best 
reflects Indian life in its varied phases—India’s art and 
literature. Indian art “holds the mirror up to” Indian 
life and faithfully reflects the psychology of contem- 
porary India. Indian art stands at the present moment 
at the crossways and reveals a curious amalgam of 
orthodoxy and experimentation, of settled notions in 
sharp contrast with a bold desire for change and 
exploration. 

Occidentals who approach modern Indian painting 
with preconceived notions of Indian-ness, or expect to 
meet in it only a pleasant exoticism, are bound to be 
disappointed. There was indeed a stage at which the 
school was distinguished by a pronounced mannerism 
in technique and rigid orthodoxy in doctrine. But that 
was only when it was young, when it was not very sure 
of its technique and inspiration, and when it was 
feeling its way forward as a revivalist art movement. 
The trends in Indian painting today are definitely 
more catholic. What was once one school of painting 
has ‘become a family of schools, and this family is 
experimental and eclectic. It presents a wide variety 
of subjects from old Hindu mythology to scenes of 
contemporary life, and variety of technique, from paint- 
ings which are purely linear to those which aim at 
plasticity and atmosphere. Of this width of range, the 
present collection, though small, is a fair illustration. 

Perhaps the best way of appreciating what modern 
Indian painting stands for is to take brief note of its 
evolution. The movement originated about forty years 
ago, when all the older art traditions of India, Mogul 
or Rajput, were virtually dead. What artistic activity 
there was in the country was an imitation of the 
European academic manner. Thus the emergence Of 
a truly Indian school of painting in modern India was 
a wholly conscious, deliberate, and intellectual process. 

In origin the movement was part of the natjonalist 
revival, a revolt from European influences, and un- 
mistakably anrchaistic. But it was neither well under- 
stood nor appreciated by the advocates of pure political 
nationalism, because the true origimator of the idea of 
an Indian school of painting, Rabindranath Tagore, had 
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Radha-Krishna by Mrs. Rani Chanda 


a notion of nationalism which was far wider than 
political nationalism and embraced social and cultural 
activities as well. Thus it came about that the preli- 
minary encouragement for the movement came from 








ial 
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those Europeans who both in India and in Europe were Chinese and Japanese schools. During the first twenty- 


taking a hand in popularizing Oriental art among the 
Western nations. But there were also a smali number 
of discriminating Indians who encouraged and promoted 





River Kopai by Ram Kinkar 


the new school. Among these, the 
name of Ramananda Chatter, ssn cs 
one of the greatest journalisis Of et 
modern India, who incurred 
considerable unpopularity by 
publishing reproductions of the 
old and modern Indian masters 
in his magazines, should never De 
overlooked. 


Rabindranath Tagore was the 
spiritual father of the school, 
and the artistic renaissance 
which he inspired, appro- 
priately enough, had its birth in 
the Tagore family. The idea, 
adumbrated by Rabindranath, 
was put into execution by 
Abanindranath Tagore, a nephew 
of his. Abanindranath, happily, 
is still with us, and four of his 
recent works are in the exhibi- 
tion. Abanindranath, his brother 
Gaganendranath (died 1988), 
are represented in the exhibi- - 
tion, and Nandalal Bose, who is 






five years or so of its existence the school remained, 
however, purely, Oriental in inspiration and technique. 
The great majority of the paintings of the school were 


illustrations of Indian mytho- 
logy or history, or, at their 
widest, representative of the 
more traditional aspects of 
Indian life rendered in a stylized 
manner. In tcchnique, all that 
was considered legitimate was a 
touch of Chinese or Japanese 
styles added to the strict y 
linear Indian one. 


But such an artificial separa- 
tion could not last long, more 
especially because young Indian 
painters had begun to come to 
Europe to learn their craft, and 
not only they but also those 
who never left ‘the country were 
coming more and more under 
the influence of contemporary 
European, and more especially 
French, schools, 

Apart from these general] in- 
fluences, it was also through a 
special channel that the new 
European influences began to 
infiltrate into modern Indian 
painting. Some young Indian 
artists wanted to learn the 
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still living and working, but | res Davgyar 
whose work (except for a few. tS 
etchings) unfortunately could 

not be procured. The Black Mask by Mrs, Debayani Krishna 


The first output of the new school was modelled 
entirely on the Mogul and Rajput miniatures, But 
very soon a more heroic element came into it with the 
study of the frescoes in the Buddhist caves of Ajanta, 
and in the next stage of evolution the school went 
_ beyond the limits of India to seek inspiration in the 


art of woodcut ard etching, and since there was 100 
indigenous style of wood engraving and etching they 
had to learn it in Europe or from Europeans. The 
adoption of these specifically European techniques of 
the graphic arts broke down the barricrs in the field 
of subject and style as well. 
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Village Decca by R. N, Chakravorty 
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A 6th-century Sati stele from 


A UNIQUE VI CENTURY INSCRIBED SATI STELE 


Today European art-trends are so acclimatized in 
India that even Jamini Roy, whose orthodox work is 
based on purely Bengal folk tradition, has not dis- 
dained in some of his latest works to model himself 
on the Impressionists and post-Impressionists. 
contemporary Indian painting has a large element in 
it which is derived and adapted from contemporary 
European schools. The styles which even ten years 
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‘By H. D, SANKALIA & M. G. DIKSHIT, 
Deccan College Research Institute, Poona 


Tue inscribed Sati Stele described here is at present 

located in a smal] Sati temple, about 2 miles east from 

Gagan Bavda, and 35 miles west from Kolhapur. The 

Stele is said to have been unearthed in a field at Sangsi 
out 5 miles from Bavda. 

The local tradition ascribed the sculpture to 4 
woman who committed sati in remote antiquity, and 
was in consequence worshipped as a devi. Mr. N. G. 
Pandit Rao, the enthusiastic Public Relations Officer of 
the Kolhapur State, desired us to investigate into the 
truth of this tradition, and it is owing to his kindness 
and enthusiasm that we have been able to bring this 
sculpture to the notice of scholars. 

As we stepped into the dark, desolate shrine (really 
a large one-room cottage) we were surprised to see 
before us an actual life-like representation of a Sati, 
and that too inscribed in old Brahmi characters. 

Our subsequent study has shown that the local 
tradition was cent per cent based upon facts, which had 
happened over 1400 years ago, if not earlier. 

«The stele in its present damaged condition is about 
6 feet high and 4 feet broad, and is carved out of a 
black slate like chlorite rock? The figures and the 
inscription on the stele are so damaged that their full 
significance cannot be now determined, though their 
purport is obvious. 5 


Tue INSCRIPTION 


The Inscription is in two lines. It is inscribed in Brahmi 
characters, varying from 3 in. to 1} in. in height, of the 
box-headed variety. The language is Sanskrit, and as 
pointed out so kindly by Dr. Chhabra, the Offg. Govern- 
ment Epigraphist for India, the inscription consists of a 
Sardulavikridita verse. The Brahmi of the box-headed 
variety, is first noticed in about 350 A.D? and is then 
“found prevalent with local variations in many parts of 
Central India, the Central Provinces, Orissa, and 
Karnataka (including Mysore). A detailed comparison 
with the records from these regions shows that palaeo- 
graphically our record has a closer affinity with the 
Kiadamba records, and among these also, particularly 
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1. See Survey Map 1”—1 mile. No. 47 
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2. As a sample of the rock was not possible to take without . 


"breaking it, its exact nature is not known at present. 
8. Ci. Buhler Indische Palaegraphie, p. 3. 
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Thus 


A UNIQUE VI CENTURY INSCRIBED SATI STELE | 
From Sangsi, Kolhapur State ae 


ago were regarded as the only orthodox Indian styles 
have become more or less stagnant and stereotyped. 

Of this moment in the development of modern 
Indian painting the selection presented at the exhibi- — 
tion is an illustration. It is hoped that the works | 
shown adequately represent the inquisitive, searching, ~ 
and still unsettled spirit of quest which is the keynote” 
of contemporary Indian art. 
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with the Talagunda Pillar Inscription of Kakusthavar- 
man, 

In our inscription the ‘boxes’ are slightly hallowed 
out, and hence they do not appear like neat small 
squares aS in many inscriptions of the Vakatakas.® 

With regard to individual letters, it is found that 
the letters pa, la, va, ya, sa, ha, even na and ta of certain 
Vakataka plates’ resemble corresponding letters of our 
inscriptions. But there is perfect identity between the 
letters na, ba, bha, ma, ya, yya, ra, la, li, va, ha, ksa, and 
ha, while there is a slight difference between the method 
of engraving ta and mm. In the Talagunda inscription, 
na has a curved loop, while in the Sangsi inscription, 
the loop and the main vertical stroke which turns left- 
wards are separate, as in modern Devanagari. The same 
may be said of ta. In the Talagunda, the lower right 
stroke is more curved, while it is straight in the Sangsi, 
resembling the present Devanagari. The letter tha may 
be regarded as a test letter. Usually it has a dot or a 
circle in the centre of a rectangle or circle, but in our 
inscription this circle is on the right of the rectangle. 
This feature is also noticed in one of the two thas of 
the Talagunda inscription (cf. line 3 attthi, and avasa- 
tham). 

Four letters, pa, bha, ma, sa of another Kadamba 
inscription on stone’ resemble those of ours, but other 
letters na, sa, ya are dissimilar, while the letters have 
no clear boxes, 

Palaeographically therefore the inscription may be 
assigned .to. the 5th-6th century A.D. Its location, 
almost on the northern border of Karnataka and its 
palaeographic as well as stylistic affinity with the 
Kadamba records (particularly the Kavadi inscription of 
Ravivarma which is also in Sanskrit verse) would sug- 
gest that. it might be even a Kadamba record, probably 
of Ravivarma himself, _— - 

The Inscription which is in the Sardulavikridita 
chhanda opens with the invocation Om. Next. it refers 
to the crest (lanchhana) of the king who got it .ins- 
cribed (?). The second pada (quarter) of the verse then 
says, “(whose) wife, by good action (after) her husband, 
(committed . 2). ” The third quarter mentions pro- 
bably the cause in which the king or the hero or the 


—_—_ —s—__~ _ -- -+--~. 





E.). VI. 24. 

Cf. for instance, E£.]., XXII, 207, 

E.]., XXIII, 81; and £.1., XXH, 15; E.1., 
Kavadi Inscription, £,C., VIII, ii, No, 523, 


» XXIV, -52,- 


Done! 
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Sati gave up his or her life. The last pada which is 
almost complete says that the stele (sila) was, placed 
(in this temple Chaityake ?) by the king himself (pro- 


bably the Sati’s son?) out of affection (for his 
parents ?). 

TEXT : 
Line 1. 


Om Sri'-u*-u'-! lanchhanasya’ nrpater yyahalkh’ 
- - teya tu -’ [I1]* bharyya saccaritena bhartur* - - - 


[II* 


1. This letter is clearly, visible on the estempage. 

2. The curved stroke of u is clearly visible in the estempage, 
as well as part of the letter itself, which seems to be pa or da or da. 
. 3. A> vertical stroke below the square-like part of the letter 
suggests that the letter may be bu. é 

4. There is a vertical cut in the stone. 

5. The letter is undoubtedly Ja, as identical vertical part is 
found in the 9th letter, viz., li or moreover it enables us to reconstruet 
a suitable word also. 

6. There is a vertical cut in the stone. 

7. Two strokes visible in the estempage as well as in the photo 
would suggest that a letter was attempted. But a clear break is 
indicated between the padas at ibis place, and it seems to be 
intentional. | ; 

8. Broken from here. 


Line 2. 


punya’ - - mya ri raksanatrtham madara  ntasya 
gataya” - - cam [1]* pritya sailamidam svayam nnrpalr 
(na) sansthapitam eaitya (ke)” [III* 

9, The right half of the letter broken due to a vertical break- 
age in the stone. 

10. Broken. 

11. According ta the suggestion of Dr. Chhelra. 


FIGURES ON THE STELE 


Besides the principal figure of the Sati, there were. 
it appears, originally at least six other figures in the 
composition. Two figures were right on the top, but 
they are badly mutilated. Only the right bent leg of 
the first, showing folds of the leg covering the thigh, 
and five anklets (zhanzhars) (or manjira with kinkinis), 
four closely fitting and the fifth slightly loose, resting 
on a seat of four tiers or steps is now left. Of the 
second figure, the left leg, almost similarly decorated 
is seen. Both the figures seem to be of women. The 
third figure is represented only by. its bust, but 
whether it was so originally cannot be said for certain. 
From the facial features, it appears to be of a boy or 
voung man. These as well as his huge richly decorated 
head-dress remind us of the Barhut busts.* However, 
an identical form of head-dress is not seen in any of the 
early Indian sculptures from Barhut, Sanchi, Mathura, 
Patna, Gandhara® or Amaravati,” Nagarjunikonda” 
and other sites in South India. Nowadays such a huge 
turban is worn by certain Marathis. | 

What the relation of these figures was with the 
Sati is difficult to say now. iat 

_ The remaining figures are all of women and _inti- 


«! 





8 Pachhofer, Early Indian Sculpture, Vol.. I, pl. 32; ef. also 
the figure from Sanchi, ibid, pl. 58. | 

9 See Ibid. ’ 
10 See Sivaramamurti, Amaravati Sculptures, Madras Museum, 
VII. : 

11 See Naik, Studies 
106-09, 


pl. ; 
in Nagarjunikonda Sculptures, BDCRI, 
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mately related. The principal figure—the Sati—is 
lying at full length on her right side, resting her head 
on her right arm which is bent and thus acts @s @ 
pillow, while the other arm lies along her body, Her 
thin sari, worn probably in vikaccha fashion, is shown 
by close, thin, oblique incised lines. It covers her 
completely from the neck to the foot” exactly as a 
Hindu dead body is covered, It no doubt suits the 
seriousness of the occasion and shows abundantly the | 
sense of propriety of the Indian sculptor, who ordinarily . 
loved to depict a woman with as little dress as possible. 


Nevertheless the thin dress allows us to have some idea 


of the artist’s skill in modelling, particularly the way 
he has modelled the abdomen. 

The Sati wears a hara of two strings or two haras, 
one having large beads, and a bracelet on the left 
wrist, and a kallw (a large ring-like ornament) on her 
right ankle. Her head is only partially covered, so that 
the hair, and ‘a round kundala in the left ear are seen. 

To the immediate left of the Sati stands a woman 
with her hand in anjali mudra. She wears a thin bodice, 
a beaded valaya on her left arm and a hara of one 
string (ekavali). Her face is disfigured, but her head 
does not seem to be covered by any dress, and — her 
hair falls down loose on her back. 7 

The figure behind her was that of a woman, pro- 
bably nude, as no covering is seen on the breasts, as 
on the preceding figure. Her hands thrown up and 
wide open probably expressed wonder and _ astonish- 
ment. Of the last figure only the portion below the 
waist is seen. The dress just clothes the thighs. Pro- 
bably the figure is that of a woman, who unlike the 
preceding figure was represented as running away from 
the sight of burning out of fear. 

The only decorative sculpture is a chaitya-window 
ornament, at present seen almost in a line with the 
asana on which the first figure is seated. Stylistically 
this ornament is later than those sculptured in early 
caves of the Deccan, but seems to be earlier than the 
forms occurring on the early Chalukyan temples at 
Aihole. It lacks some of the wooden features of the , 
former® and the ornamental designs of the latter. 

Artistically as well as from the point of view of 
the story depicted the sculpture is unique. Mm. Kane” 
has shown that the practice of committing safi is 
unknown to the Rigveda or other Vedas, ancient 
Gribyasutras ¢nd the Dharmasutras except Visnu. Even 
in the Mahabharata, there are very few references to 
this practice, and all these relate to the royal families. 
The Greeks noticed it in the Punjab. It is, therefore, 
thought that the practice arose sometime around the 
Christian era, and was confined at first to the 
Kshatriyas, spreading among the Brahmanas much 
later. Gathasaptasali and Kamasutra are the earliest 
works in the post-Christian period which refer to 
anumarana. A 

The earliest archaeological evidence, so far, was ~ 
the Posthumous Stone Pillar inscription of Goparaja, 
found at Eran” (Sagar Dist., C. P.). It is dated in 











figure__Hariti__from Mathura, 
See Bachhofer, op. Vol. 


12 Full sari is female 
perhaps originally from the N.-W.F. 
II, pl. 151. 


13 Cf. Bachhofer, Early Indian Sculpture, Vol. Ul, pl. 66. 


on a 


cit., 


14 Cf. Cousens, Chalukyan Architecture. 

15 Kane,\ History of Dharmasastra, Vol. Wl, i. p, 625. 

16 = Fleet, wii ‘III, pp. 91-3, and Cunningham, A.S, lL, X p. 8% 
pl. xxiii. 


WINGS OVER THE WORLD 


Gupta samvat A.D. 501, and is in some respects com- 
parable to the Sangsi stele. It has a Sanskrit inscrip- 
tion in Indravajra chhanda, and sculptures of men 
and women, who are probably intended for the Gopa- 
raja of the inscription and his wife and friends ; where- 
as the compartment above the centre of the inscription 
represents a man and woman sitting who must be 
Goparaja and his wife. 

Unfortunately, the photograph of these sculptures 
~is not published, so it is not possible to compare the 
sculptures. But from the description little doubt 
remains that there was no actual representation of the 
Sati. 

Another almost temporary inscription comes from 
Kavadi” Sorab taluka (Mysore). It is also in Sanskrit 
verse and belongs to the Kadamba king Ravivarma. 
The stone has no sculptures. 

Numerous Sati stones of a later period are found 
in Karnataka?® (where they ‘are called Mustikkal), 
Kathiawar2” Rajputana, C.P.C.1..™ Bihar, U.P™ and 
other parts of India. But usually they are of a conven- 
tional type, showing the Sati’s palm (Satino panjo) or 





17 E.C., VUl, ii. No. 523. 

18 See Ind. Ant. Vol. XXXV, p. 129. 

19 Cousens, Somanatha and other Medieval Temples in Kathia 
wad, p. 53-54 and pl. LX. 

20 Cf. Cunningham, op. cit. 


21 JBORS, XXII, p. 435. 
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an upraised arm, with the figures of the sun and the 
moon on either sides, and a group of stars, or the Sati 
riding in a chariot to meet her husband on the battle- 
field. 

Sculptural data for the practice of Sati is thus not 
much. What little there is. is mostly of a conventional 
type. Hence this life-like representation of a woman 
immolating herself on a funeral pyre is indeed 1m- 
portant for tracing the custom of the Sati in India. 


The stele is also remarkable as a piece of art. 
Indian figure sculpture, both human and animal, is 
after a set fashion and thus becomes iconographic and 
stereotyped. This is true even of the early representa- 
tions of the Jataka stories in sculptures and later of 
Jaina Kathanakas (stories) depicted in the ceilings at 
Delwara, Mt. Abu. In this stele, leaving apart the 
upper two figures which are badly mutilated, different 
bhavas and postures are exhibited by the rest. Infinite 
calm and inner happiness (ananda) characterize the 
Sati, whose posture is akin to that of the Buddha on 
his Nirvana” Reverence is seen on the figure 
adjoining her, and astonishment and fear respectively 
on the third and fourth figures. These details of com- 
position elevate the piece to a high place in the 
history of Indian Art. ; 


> 





See Cave Temples of India, Ajamta Cave No, XXVI, pl. L. 
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WINGS OVER THE WORLD 
By LEO WHITE 


In a far-flung empire, Invercargill, the capital of the 
Province of Southland in New Zealand, is the southern- 
most city, and it is 15,096 miles by air from London. 
« This pretty southern city can 
be reached by catching a flying 
boat that leaves Poole. On ar- 


rival at Sydney in Australia, 
one can find a daily service 


operating across the Tasman, 
and at Auckland there is a daily 
service going to Invercargill. 
BOAC and its relations, Qantas 
Empire Airways and ‘Tasman 
Ecpire Airways, have linked the 
southernmost city in the British 
Commonwealth of Nations with 
the rest of the world. 
Invercargill is a symmetrical 
city. Its streets are wide and 
open. Like the rest of the pro- 
vinee its buildings and monu- 
ments are characteristic of the 
solidness that was a feature of 
the work of the early pioneers. 
Not only its streets, but its 
highways are linked with sub- 
stantial and handsome build- 
ings ; it has gardens in plenty 
and many recreational reserves. 
Invercargill is full of breathing © 
space. The principal garden, 


Invercargill is a 


symmetrical city. 


Queen’s Park, has an area of 240 acres, and there are 
other gardens right in the heart of the city. Only four 
miles away is Oreti Beach, which is a beautiful place, 


ee 
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It has gardens in plenty and many 
recreational reserves 
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where bathers can swim in safety or just rest on 
gleaming sand. 
Southland was first populated by hardy Scotch 


pioneers, and its people even today are a chip off the 


~ 





The monument to Scott at Queenstown a pleasure resort in the Province 


old block. Scottish and native 
place names intermingled, and 
away out on a country road, 
you will see homesteads that 
would almost convince you, 
that a scene in Britain lay be- 
fore you. loughing matches 
with Scotch grooms and tink- 
ling bells are still festivals, 
althohgh each year sees the 
roar of tractors silencing the 
old-time music of the bells. 
Progress might mar the quaint 
and beautiful, even though that 
progress is playing a great part 
in covering rich pastures with 
cows producing thousands of 
tons of butter and cheese, and 
sheep that rear some of New 
Zealand's best lambs and grow 
bags and bags of wool. 

New Zealand’s_ first cross 
country. flight was made at 
Invercargill—in a balloon. Away 
back in 1907 a man named 
Murie, who owned a cycle shop, 
decided to make the balloon. 
After several experiments, he 
eventually dragged his canvas bag along to the Gas 
Company and had it filled. The first passenger—and 
incidentally the first aerial] passenger in New Zealand— 
was & young woman named Miss Ball, who climbed 
into. the basket and made a successful ascent. At 4 
shilling a time, many Southlanders made their first 
flight in that balloon. It caught the public imagination, 
In some quarters Murie had been regarded as a 
junatic., 
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Murie, the balloonist, was ambitious, and with & 
favourable wind he went aloft and sailed inland for 
three and a half hours, covering 20 miles. That out- 
standing achievement nearly ended his career. A farmer 
looked up from his work ‘nd 
saw the floating pear-shaped 
apparition. “Give me my gun,” 
he yelled, but before he got it, 
the wind had carried the bal- 
loonist out of range. Otherwise 
that farmer might have ranked” 
as New Zealand’s first anti- 
aineraft gunner. As for Murie, 
he left his aerial exploits and 
was last heard of managing a 
gold-mine in South Africa, One 
of his helpers, however, Bert 
Mercer, became a pioneer in 
New Zealand aviation, and 4a 
few years ago lost his life in a 
mishap when flying on a civil 
airline he had helped to start. 

There are scholarships for 
flying in Southland. They are 
for instruction given by the 
Southland Aero Club which i# 
now starting to resume activities 


curtailed by the war. Perhaps 
the grandeur of southern 
scenery from the air is an 


added encouragement to avia- 
tion enthusiasts. Anyway, the 


Along the airways you will find in New Zealand many a familiar 
scene of Britain 


province fosters a progressive club. Another indication 


of the interest in aviation was the prolonged and 
contrast agitation for an airline connection to Inver- 
cargill. Southlanders were not satisfied until they 
obtained a daily service with Auckland, which is 825 
miles away as the crow flies. 

This is how air travel has been opened up— 
Opening up interesting corners in a far-flung Common- 
wealth of Netions. A person from Britain, nay even 


INTERNATIONAL HOUSES IN’ THE eae ‘STUDENTS © 


from India if he would, for India has also taken up the 
initiative in her Post-War Development schemes, 
can travel 15,000 miles in a matter of days, and at 
the end of his journey in Southland, find himself 


10s 
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alongside eh that is-familiar—the hearth and home, 
for which not only would he feel at home, but also 
enjoy scenery and sport that he has never known 
before, and which he will find nowhere else. 


eee oe 


INTERNATIONAL HOUSES IN THE UNITED STATES AID 
FOREIGN STUDENTS 


Tue exchange of students between different countries 
is one of the best methods cf promoting mutual under- 
standisg among people, bué mutual understanding in- 
volves something more than providing travel grants, 
fuition remissions, or annual stipends. It involves 
personal relationships—the opportunity for students of 
different countries to know fellow scholars from other 
lands and the students and people of the country to 
which they have come. 

Four well-known centers in the United States that 
foster such contacts are the International Center at the 
University of Michigan, at Ann Arbor, and the three 
- International Houses, one in New York City, one in 
Chicago, Illinois, and the third in Berkeley, California. 

The International House idea grew from a chance 
encounter one autumn morning in 1910. While walking 
across the campus of Columbia University in New 
York City, Harry Edmonds, a student Young Men’s 
Christian Association secretary, called out a casual 
“Good Morning” to a passing Chinese student. A small, 
spontaneous gesture, but one that was to have far- 
reaching consequences, ‘because the Chinese youth 
stopped Edmonds and said: “Do you know that you 
are the first person who has greeted me in the three 
weeks I have been in New York ?” 

Struck by the young foreigner’s loneliness, Edmonds 
promptly invited him to his house for supper the 
following Sunday. Mr. Edmonds, also invited severa! 
other students whom he learned: about through the 
university, and then and there began the Sunday 
Suppers that were to become a tradition at the 
Edmond’s home and are today an integral part of the 
program of the three International Houses in the 
United States. 

Mr. Edmonds became intensely interested in the 
problem of foreign students and, in conducting a local 
survey, found. that there were over 600 students in 
New York Ciiy with little opportunity to become 
acquainted with each other or with Americans, Hach 
week the Edmonds invited more students to their home 
until eventually the numbcr outgrew the capacity of 
their house. The students then formed an organization 


called the International Cosmopolitan Club and began’ 


having their Sunday meetings in Earl Hall at Columbia 
University. 
Ipza Becomes REaity 


Gradually the idea touk hold of having a place 
that foreign students could use as a permanent meeting 
place and a home as well—an opportunity to live 
together under one roof sharing common experiences. 

In John D. Rockefeller, well-known American 
financier and philanthropist, the group found the man 
who was to transform this nebulous idea into a reality. 
He became interested in the Club and, in 1923 gave 
it a piece of land in New York City on Riverside Drive 


ov grivolaug the Hudson River, together with three 
million dollars to build and.equip a home. Completed 
in 1924, this became the first International House with 
Mr. Edmonds as its first director. 

A survey of other possible locations for similar 
International Houses led Mr. Rockefeller in 1927 to 
donate 1,750,000 dollars to the University of Califorma 
at Berkeley and three million dollars in 1930 to the 
University of Chicago to establish student centers. 

International House at Berkeley was opened i2 
1980 with Mr. Allen Blaisdell, a former staff member 
of the New York House as its diréctor, and the Chicago 
House opened in 1932 with Mr..Bruce Dickson as 
director. Mr. Dickson, like Mr. Edmonds, had been 
engaged in Y.M.C.A work with foreign students, and 
had built wp an association of some 700 students, in- 
cluding those from other Chicago schools as well as 
from the University. 


Hovusrs are SELF-SUSTAINING 


The Houses are self-sustaining, and although there 
is no formal relationship between them, they are bound 
together by close ties of common ideals and purpose. 
The New York House is a separate entity, governed 
by a Board of Trustees in the same manner as 
numerous other non-profit educational institutions, and 
accepts students not only from Columbia University, 
but from any other colleges and technical or professional 
schools in New York City. 

The Chicago House is tied up administratively 
with the University of Chicago, although it likewise is 
open to students of all colleges and technical schools 
in that city. In Berkeley, International House, as a 
part of the University of California, has a separate 
Board of Trustees composed of local citizens and 
administrative officials and members of the faculty of 


. the Univer sity. 


The various governing boards of the. Houses act 
for the most part as policy-forming bodies, the adminis- 
trative responsibilities being carried out by a director 
and a staff assisted by an annually elected student 
council, ° 
- Nor Mrre Dormrrortzs 

The New York and Chicago Houses have accom~- 
modations for 525 each, and the Berkeley House for 
425, but ‘they are not by any means mere glorified 
dormitories. ‘In addition to the resident members, each 
House has a large and-active non-resident membership 
and a full dynamic program of educational and 
social activities. In addition to the Sunday Suppers 
which are traditional at all three Houses, each has 
added innumerable activities, such as Janguage tables, 
discussion groups, musical programs, social dancing, 
national parties, and athletics. 

Each House has its annual entertainment special- 
ities. In New York City, it is the October dist 
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Hallowe’en Party, a combination of: an old-fashioned 
American party and a miniature World’s Fair. The 
Chicago House has an International Night when each 
group presents a performance ‘typical of its own culture, 
and the event of the year in Berkeley is the Annual 
Folk Festival, centering around exhibitions of folk- 
dancing participated in. by groups from each nation 
represented in the House. 

In normal times the ratio of foreign students to 
Americans living in ite Houses is about, half and half. 
In New York, the membership is limited’ almost ex- 
clusively to graduate students, while in Chicago and 
Berkeley undergraduates of the upper-class levels are 
eligible. The Berkeley House is also open to freshmen. 
sud sophomore foreign students. 

Duribg the war, naturally the number of foreign 
sludents at the Houses was sharp’y curtailed, and the 
majority of those who did come to the United States 
were from the other American republics, the Near and 
Middle East. and China Both the Chicago and Berke- 
ley Houses were taken over for a time by the armed 
forces and used as quarters for students in the United 
States Army or Navy, but the Chicago House has 
been returned, and, although the Berkeley House stil! 
carries on its programs in temporary quarters near its 
permanent home, it expects to be back in its own 
residence in the near future. 


SwaMpeo Witt APPLICATIONS 


Al] Houses are now being swamped with applica- 
tions for students from all parts of the world who, 
since the war's end, are coming to the United States 
once again to continue their studies, . 

The University of Michigan at Ann Arbor, which 
in the United States, has a very active International 
Center which, although jt does not provide s'eeping 
accommodations as do the three International Houses. 
does provide foreign students with a center for their 
social and educational activities and a focal point for 
establishing informal contacts with each other: with 
American students at the University and with local 
residents. of Ann Arbor. | 

The Center, which opened in 1938. is an integral 
part of the University of Michigan, with a Board olf 
Governors composed of various university officials and 
faculty members. It has a part-time student staff and 
offers foreign studenis not only social contacts but 





‘ 


:talk with a counsellor in’ an -effort to uncover 
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other important services. One 
helping students to find living quarters. The Center’s 
policy is to try to find foreign students’ accommoda- 
tions in quarters with American students, and it always 
keeps a list of available rooms for students in town. 


How Stupents Are HEtrep 


The Ann Arbor Center also has a staff which coun- 
sels students on scholastic matters. If.a student is 
failing in a subject, he is invited to have an mforma! 
the 
reasons and to help in any way possible. Causes for 
scholastic failures range from language difficulties to 
psychological situations arising from misunderstandings 
or ivability to adjust to the new and strange customs 
of a foreign Jand, and often ‘small suggestions put the 
stranger on the right track and settle the matter satis- 
factorily. 

Financial ‘difficulties are sometimes the cause of 
scholastic troubles, and the Ann Arbor Center has a 
small revolving fund from which it can make loans to 
students when necessary, Language difficulties are 
taken care of through English classes arranged to coin- 
cide with the students’ free timte. In these classes 


every cffort is made to get together group studying ~-. 


for the same professions so that attention may be 
given to the specialized vocabularies necessary for the 
particular courses of study being pursued. 
International Center at Ann Arbor has a very 
aetive recreational program, and its traditional Thurs- 
day afternoon teas are open, not only to the students 
and faculty of the University. but to the whole com- 
munity of Ann Arbor as well, thus fostering contacts 


-between the foreign students and the local residents. 
has one of the largest enro'ments of foreign students ; 


Not: only does this Center encourage relationships 
with the local community but, through its Speakers’ 
Bureau, it promotes contacts, with groups all over the 
State. The system of providing foreign student speak- 
ers for study groups or meetings has become so popular 
that civic groups and other organizations from all over 


of its main tasks is 


Ps 
é 


the state of Michigan ask the Bureau to send them ~ 


speakers. 

These four centers in the United States help is 
estublish lasting personal contacts between the future 
citizens of countries all over the world, and foster 4 
spirit of understanding. respect, and sympathy: which 
is an essential element in promoting international good- 


will—USIS. 





COMMENT AND CRITICISM 
“The Mystery of Cosmic Rays’ 


In the January issue of The Modern Review you 
have published a highly interesting and able article 
on the above subject by Swami Jagadiswarananda. While 
complimenting him on it, I cannot help observing that 
through some mis-apprehension he has made the re- 


mark in the Jast paragraph that “no Indian scientist bas_ 


made so far any mentionable research” on Cosmic Rays. : 
It is well-known that the eminent Parsi Scientist, ‘Di 
Homi J. Bhabha, F.RS., has become w orld-famous 
through his researches on Cosmic Rays. While he was 
lecturing in the Nagpur University J. N. Tata Con- 
vocation Hall in 1948, he was introduced to the audience . 


by Sir C V. Raman, F.RS., 
¥.RS. and paid him a glowing tribute by declaring that 


-Dr. Bhabha was one of the hardly dozen world scientists 


who knew the intricacies of Cosmic Theory. . 

Dr. Bhabha is at present the Director of the Tata 
‘Science Institute of Fundamental Researches recently 
-eStablished in Bombay and he is carrying on his great 
:researches with indefatigable zeal and devotion. 
us lope his efforts are crowned with still greater success 
and that in due course he sheds additional lustre on 
the fame of Indian scejentists. 


Karachi M. F, Soonawata 


as the youngest. Indian ' 


Let 


A NOTE ON FUNDAMENTAL RIGHTS AND CONSTITUTIONAL 
SAFEGUARDS 


Br Pror. D. N. 


An eminent Indian leader had recently desired "me 
to prepare a list of fundamental rights for Indians in 
general, and also a list of special constitutional safe- 
guards ‘for the Hindu minority in Bengal in particular. 
Both the lists were intended to be incorporated in the 
future Constitution of India. Accordingly, I prepared, 
as shown hereinafter, two tentative lists, and also 
indicated what should be done in certain circumstances, 
in the interest of the Hindu minority. The list of 
fundamental rights was drawn up on the basis of 
similar rights obtaining in a number of other countries 
(in Europe and America). There is also much useful 
material in the Report of what is popularly known as 
the Sapru Committee. The two lists as prepared by 
me, are not exhaustive and, therefore, certainly capable 
of improvement. But they are fairly comprehensive. 
Much will depend on whether we have in future an 
Impartial and imeorruptib'e judiciary in our country, 
nnd secondly, with a view to this,-on the separation 
of the executive and judicial functions in the ordinary 
senses of the terns. As-the questions of fundamental 
rights and constitutional safeguards are now before the 


““Union Constituent Assembly and its Advisory Com- 


mittee constituted for this purpose, I have thought it 
advisable to publish here the two lists as prepared by 
me, ‘partly with a view to focusing public attention on 
the points raised by me therein, and partly with a view 


to provoking their further discussion by others, The 
two lisfs are as follows ; 

A. Some “Typical” Fundamental Rights. 

“1. All citizens shall in all respects be equal 


before the law. There shall 
ground of sex, birth, colour, 
tion. All citizens shall 
political rights, 
or religion. 

2. There shall be full and absolute protection of 
life and liberty for all without any distinction on the 
ground of origin, nationality, language, race, or religion, 
Iixceptions to this principle may be made only in 
cases recognized by international law. 

3. The liberty of the person shall be invio! lable 
and no person shall be deprived of his liberty except 
in accordance with law duly made and promulgated. 
Except when taken in the act of committing an offence, 
no person shall be arrested without ’a warrant issued 
by a magistrate, which must. be shown at the time of 
arrest. 

4. The dwelling of cach citizen shall be inviolable 
and shall not be foreibly entered into except im ‘accord- 
ance with Jaw duly made and promulgated. 

5. The right of free expression of opinions and 
ideas by speech, writing, print, picture or other similar 
means, as well as the right to assemble peacefully and 
without arms or weapons, and to form associations or 
unions, shall be guaranteed to all citizens for purposes 
not opposed to pubiie morality or public drder. Laws 
regulating the manner in which the right of forming 
associations and the right of free assembly may be. 
exercised, sha]l contain no political. religious, of clas’ 
distinction, 

6. Public employments shall, 
be open in the same degree to all 
conditions prescribed by law. 

7. Within the territory of the 


be no privilege on the 
ereed, religion, or occupa- 
enjoy the same civil and 
without distinction of race, language, 


without distinction, 
citizens, under 


Union of India 
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every citizen shall be free to choose his domicile or 
place of residence, to change his domicile or emigrate, 
to choose his profession or means of livelihood, and also 
to transfer his properiy. The exercise of these rights 
may, however, be made subject to limitations pres 
eribed by law in special circumstances. 

8 The liberty of the Press shall be guaranteed. 
subject to the requirements of any law duly made for 
the prevention of the abuse of this liberty. The Press 
shall not be subsidized by the State. 

9. The secrecy of letters and other correspon- 
dence may be violated only in cases provided for by 
law. 

10. No person shall be removed against his will 
from the jurisdiction of the Judge to whom the law 
assigns him. Exceptional Courts shall only be permis- 
sible in cases provided by laws promulgated before the 
commission of the offence. 

ll. No penalty shall be 
except by virtue of a law. 

12. No one shall be deprived of his property 
cxevpt for a public purpose, and in the cases and 
according to the forms established by law, and in 
consideration of a just compensation previously deter- 
mined, 

13. Subject to the requirements of law duly made 


established or enforced 


‘in the interests of public morality, public safety, and 


public order, there shall be liberty of conscience, reli- 
gious liberty, and freedom of public worship for all. 
No one shall be compelled to join in any manner what- 
ever in the forms or ceremonies of any religious deno- — 
mination. And all religions shall be equal before the 
law. 

No person shall be permitted to refuse, on the 
ground of religious opinion, to fulfil any obligations of 
citizenship. Nor should ‘religious beliefs be permitted 
to be pleaded as a reason for non-fulfilment of public 
duties. 

14. There shall be no ex post facto legislation. 
This provision shall-not, however, apply to Acts of 
Indemnity passed for the protection of the military 
men, police and others in respect of unlawful acts 
done by them, bona fide and in the service of the 
country, during a time of war or during serious internal 
disorder or disturbances. 

15. Freedom of commerce and industry shal] be 
guaranteed throughout the Indian Union, subject to 
such conditions and limitations as may be prescribed- 
by law in respect of any specific commodity or article~ 

16. The freedom and secrecy of elections shal] be 
guaranteed by law. Every person in the position of an 
employee or workman shall Kave a right to such free 
time as may be necessary for the exercise of his civic 
rights, 7 

17. There shail be protection by law to the 
language, culture and traditions of all communifies. 

18. The sanetity and inviolability of the places of 
religious worship shall be guaranteed by Haw. Such 
places of religious worship shall not. however, be per- 
mitted to be used for the commission of any. offence 


i forbidden by law.” 


The above list of fundamental rights is not exhaus- 
tive, although fairly comprehensive. Our Constitution- 
makers should consider the extent to which the people 
of India should be allowed to keep and bear arms, In 
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the United States of America there is no restriction 
in this regard, and this right is included within the 
Bill of Rights. Perhaps in the circumstances of India 
and in view of the complexity of its communal pro- 
blem, there should not be any wnrestricted right to 
keep and bear arms. At the same time, the present -posi- 
tion in this country is not at all satisfactory. The issue 
of a licence for a gun or a revolver even to a highly 
respectable citizen often depends entirely on 
whims or caprices of local officials. This must be stopped, 

B. Constitutional Safeguards for the Hindu Mino- 
rity in Bengal, in case Bengal is not divided into two 


Ben'gals—East Bengal and West Bengal—within the’ 


Union of India. - 

“1, Any question raising a major communal issue 
in the Bengal Legislature shall require for its decision 
8 majority of the representatives present and voting 
of each of the two major communities in Bengal, 
namely, the Hindu and the Muslim, as well as a majo- 
rity of all the members present and voting. 

(This provision has been copied, mutatis mutandis, 
from clause (2) of Paragraph 15 of the Cabinet Mission 
Declaration of 16th May, 1946. If such provision was 
considered necessary, obviously, in the interest of the 
Muslim minority in India, it is all the more necessary 
for the Hindu minority in Bengal). 

2. There shall be joint electorates with propor- 
tional reservation of seats for: different; communities, 
in respect of elections to all legislative padice) provin- 
cial, urban, and rural. 

3. There shall be a statutory sommosite Cabinet 
for the Province of Bengal. Excluding the office of 
Prime Minister, the number of Hindu members (in- 
cluding the Scheduled Caste representatives) shal] be 
equal to the number of Muslim members - on the 
Cabinet. Portfolios shall be equitably distributed 


between the Hindu and Muslin members of . the 
Cabinet. ‘The portfolio of law and order shall be in ate 
hands of a Hindu Minister, 

4, Fitness, 


to be determined by the results: of 








Se . ‘Miss Suptimayee Sinha 
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competitive examinations held by competent authoyi- 
ties, such as the Provincial Public Service Commission, 
etc., should alone be the criterion. of eligibility. for 
appointment to offices. If this principle is not accepted, 
then at least.50 per cent of the officers in every branch 
of public service under the Government of Bengal 
shall be reserved for the members of the Hindu com- 
munity including the Scheduled Castes. 

5. The Head of the Government of Bengal shall 
alternately be~a Hindu and a Muslim. The Chief 
Minister shall be the leader of the Party, which. wi!l 
command a majori ity in the Lower House of the Bengal 
Legislature in case the Legislature is made bicameral, 


‘or in the Provincial Legislative Assembly if the Legis- 


lature is made unicameral.” 

As there is now a very serious threat to the sense 
of values, culture, language, religion, and economic and 
political interests—nay, to the very existence, with 
honour and self-respect—of the Hindu community in 
Bengal, there should be started, as a regrettable neces- 
sity, an intensive. agitation in the country for the parti- 
tion of Bengal into two provinces within the Union of 
India, namely, East Bengal and West Bengal, unless 
the special constitutional safeguards for the Hindu 
community.in Bengal as shown above, are agreed to 
by the Muslim community in Bengal, or in India, a5” 
the case may be. There is no other way out of the 
grave danger that now faces the Hindu community, 
but for whose incalculable sufferings and _ sacrifices 
during, nearly, the last fifty years there would have 
been, people so easily forget this, no position for those 
who wield power today in this province. The course of 
legislation and Ministerial policy in the province 
during the last ten years has been generally disastrous 
for the Hindu minority in it, and their futuie course 
is likely to be still more disastrous for them. And it is 
practically useless to reason with people in a state of 
political intoxication. Hence arises the imperative 
necessity of the demand for the partition of Bengal 
into two provinces, as indicated above. 





INDIAN WOMANHOOD 


Miss Suptimayee Sinha, M.A., D.T., Ph.D., is the 
first Indian lady on whom Doctorate in Pure Mathe- 
maties has been conferred in the recent convocation of 
the Benares Hindu University. She is the first and 
the only. candidate to win this laurel from the Hindu 
University. She hails from Dehra Dun and is the only 
daughter of the well-known pleader, the Jate Sarat- 
Her student-career has all along been 
very brilliant. ) | 


FURTHER NOTES ON PARTITION OF BENGAL 
By AN F.RSS. & F.R.EconS, (Lond.) 


Some friends have complained that in our “Notes 


on Partition of Bengal,” appearing in The Modern 
Review for February, 1947, our figures for Ben- 
gal are not correct, and why we have not me 
cluded the district of Dinajpur in Western Ha ‘ 
We shall give the facts, and the reader 1s asked to 
draw his own conclusions. 


A. Con Ticurry 


Many of the existing British provinces have dis- 
continuous areas and districts. In the Punjab, the 
Bombay and the Madras Presidencies, there are patches 
of British territories surrounded entirely by the Native 
States. Ajmer-Merwara are two separate patches | of 
territories. The province of Orissa is separated into 
three main blocks of territories by the intervening 
Native States. The total area of Orissa is $2,198 
sq. miles. The coastal block stretching from: Balasore 
to Ganjam is 25,008 sq. miles; the former district of 
Angul (now incorporated in Cuttack) is 1681 sq. miles ; 
and the far away Sambalpur is 5,419 sq. miles. Com- 
pared with the coastal block Sambalpur has an area 

about 22 per cent. 
. The cecal Darjceling (1,192 sq. miles) and Jatpai- 
guri (3,050 sq. miles) block is 14 per cent of the 
Burdwan and the Presidency Division combined, t.e., 
of West Bengal main block. WDis-continuity of the 
provincial parts is, therefore, no argument against the 
formation of a separate ‘province. 

B, Drvaspur 


The facts about Dinajpur are narrated below. 
The percentage of the Muhammadans in the district 
since 1881 has been as follows : 


Year Percentage Inter-censal in- 
crease (-+), or decrease 
(—) of Muhammadans 

188i 52°58 ae 

1894 51-59 —0-96 

1901 49°57 —2-02 

1911 48-84 0-73 

1991 49-07 40-23 

1931 50-51 41-44 

1941 50-18 —§-33 


The figures for 1881 to 1931 are taken from the 
Bengal Census Report, 1931 Pt. I p. 411; and that for 
1941 has been calculated from the primary figures 
siven in the 1941 Census Tables. The percentage of the 
Muhammadans was steadily getting less, so between 
1921 and 1931, und again between 1931 and 1941, cer- 
tain areas were added to the district to redress the 
percentage in favour of the Muhammadans. The 
areas of the district as given in the several Census 
Reports ane as follows : 


Census Report of Area in Difference 
sq. miles 
1901 3.946 Ne ‘change during 
1923 3,946 20 years 
1931 3,948 +2 sq. miles 
1941 3,953 +5 sq. miles 


According to the Census Report of 1941, the popu- 
jation of the present district of Dinajpur is 19.26 833 
in 1941, and in 1931 it-was 17,62,113: But according 
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to the 1981 Census Report the population in 1931 was 
17,55,482, Between 1931 and 1941 an area of 5 sq. miles 
with a population of 17,62,113—17,55,482—6681 was 
added to it. Similarly according to the 1931 Census 
Report the population of the then area, of Dinajpur 
was 17,11,895, in 1921; but according to the Census 
Report of 1921, the population was 17,05,853. Between 
1921 and 1931 Dinajpur lost some area by transfer to 
Bogra, and gained some areas by transfer from Rang~- 
pur and Malda. The net gain was an area of 2 sq. 
miles with a population of 6,542. 7 

In 1941, the number -of Muslims in the district is 
given as 9,67,246; and their majority over the non- 
Muslims is 7,659. Had no addition been made between 
1981 and 1941 of 6,681 persons, their majority would 
perhaps been wiped away or reduced to 7,659—~ 
[6,6814-9-3% (the inter-censal increase) of 6,681]—357 
only. In 1931, their majority was similarly 18,014. But 
for the addition of 6,542 between 1921 and 1931, their 
majority would have been tess rHaNn 11,472 in 1981 ; 
and it would have been wiped away by 1941; and the 
Muslims would have been in a minority. 

If we assume that the relative percentage of the 
Muhammadans has been changing at'the same rate 2&8 
between 1931 and 1941, they are now in 1947 in a 
minority of 49-98 per cent, 

No wonder, therefore, if Suhrawardy and the 
Muslim League Ministry, tries to dump a few thousand 
Bihar Muslim ‘refugees’ or ‘invited immigrants’ into 
the district to restore the tottering Muhammadan 
majority. 

C. Kutna 


Dinajpur is not the only district, where territorial 
adjustments have been made with a view to restore 
Muhammadan majority. In Dinajpur they have suc- 
ceeded ; in Khulna they have failed. The percentage 
of the Muhammadans in the district of Khulna since 
1881 has been as follows : 


Year Percentage Inter-censal increase (-+-), 

or decrease (—), of 
Muhammadans 

1881 51-44 a ad 

1891 51°29 —-0 +15 

1961 50-46 —0-83 

1911 50-22 "al D4 

1921 49-75 —()+47 

1931 49-50 —0-25 | 

1941 49-36 —0-14 


The decrease in the percentage of the Muham- 
madans has been a steady one during the last 60 years. 
From being im a majority, the Muhammadans are now 
In a minority. They became a minority for the first 
time in 1921. So in 1929 by Notification No, 408 
political, dated the 22nd January, 1929, a population 
of 15,986 was transferred from the Nazirpore Police 
Station of the Bakargan} district to the Mollahat 
Police Station (where the recent several Namasudra~ 
Muhammadan riots took place) of the Khulna district. 
The population of the district, according to the Census 
Report of 1921, was 14,53.034, of whom 7,22,887 were 
Muhammadans.: The non-Muhammadan majority over 
the Muhammadans was 7.260 only. To wipe out this 
majority and to convert it into a minority the above 
transfer was made. The area transferred was included 
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in the zamindary of the writer’s father, and thus he 
had special means of knowledge to say that almost all 
the inhabitants, excepting bis father’s tehsildars and 
durwans and a, few Namasudras, who were given lands 
for their serviceS elsewhere, were Muhammadans. The 
Writer’s ancestors builf a mosque there for the benefit 
of their tenantry as early as 1822. 

Mr. Jatindra Mohan Datta complained of this 
transfer in the pages of The Modern Review as “Com- 
munalism in the Bengal Administration” as early as 
January 1931 in these terms: 


“In the Nehru Report it (Khulna) has been 
described along with Dinajpur, which has a small 
Muhammadan majority of five per cent over the 
Hindus (leaving aside the Animists and others), a8 
a. neutral district. To convert this sme]| Hindu 
majority into a small minority or to reduce it to 
practical nullity, in January 1929, the Government 
acting in its reserved department, has sliced out 
from the Nazirpore Police Station of Backerganj a 
large tract peopled mostly by Muhammadans and 
transferred it to Khulna to form an integral part 
thereof. 

“In the district of Backerganj as a whole the 
proportion of the Hindus to the Muhammadans is 
as 29:71; in the Pirojpur Sub-Division of which 
this portion formed part, it is 33:67. It is esti- 
mated and shrewedly suspected that the number of 
‘Muhammadans transferred from Backerganj to 
‘Khulna is sufficiently large to convert the small 
Hindu majority into a minority. Let us Hindus, 
hope that such is not the case !"* 


This was penned before the Census of 1931 took 
place on the 26th February, 1931. In spite of Govern- 
mental machinations, the Hindus are in majority both 
in 1931 and in 1941, 


D. Marwwa-anp MursHimpapap 


District boundaries have undergone radical 
changes between 1872 and 1881. There was no district 
of Khulna in 1872, Since 1881, the Muhammadans 
have become majority in the two districts of Malda 
and Murshidabad ; and from a majority they have 
become a minority in the district of Khulna, Their 
percentages in the two districts of Malda and Murshid- 
abad at the several Censuses have been as follows : 


Year of 

Census Malda Murshidabad 
1881 46°38 48-09 
an 47-20 49-46 
1901 48-07 50-77 
1911 50-338 51-97 
1921 51-51 63-57 
1931. 54-28 55-56 
1941 56-76 56-55 

Increase during 

1881-1941 10°38 8-46 


The figures are not. strictly comparable with each 
other as they do not refer to the same area, A part 
of the increase is due to the alteration of the boun- 


%* The Modern Review for January, 1931, p. 47. 
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daries of the above two districts. Their respective areaa 
have been as follows: 


Year Malda Murshidabad 
1901 1899 2143 
1921 1833 2121 
1931 1764 2091 
1941 2004 2063 


Sometimes they have gained from one district and 
lost to another ; the net loss or gain being reflected in 
the total area. 


#. Wii tas Hinnus Recain Toem Masorrry 
In Bencan ? Yrs 


Discussing the question in the pages of The 
Modern Review for December, 1940, Mr. J. M. Datta 
showed on statistical and biological considerations that 
the non-Muhammadans will regain their majority in 
66 years, z.¢c., the Muhammadans will lose their majo- 
rity by 1997; and that the Hindus alone will be in 
majority in course of another 150 years. His predic- 
tion that the Muhammadans are losing ground ‘has 
been justified by the 1941 Census Results. The per- 
centage of the Muhammadans in the population of 
Bengal has been: as follows: 


Year of Percentage of Relative increase -+ 
- Census Muhammadans or decrease — 

1872 a 

1881 49-7 41-2 
1891 50-7 -+1-0 
1901 §1-2 +0-5 
1911 52°83 41-1 
1921 53°5 41-2 
1931 54-4 10-9 
1941 54:3 —O-+1 


The Muhammadans became majority in Bengal in 
1891 for the first time. Their percentage in the popu- 
lation’ has begun to decrease—this is not a mere acti- 
dent, or due to the alleged inflation of the Hindus at 
the time of Jast Census (1941). For the Hindus are 
increasing at a faster rate than the Muhammadans, as 
the following rates of increase obtained by deducting 
the respective recorded death-rates from the respective 
recorded birth-rates will show. The figures by commu- 
nities or by religion earlier than 1933 are not available 
from the yearly Bengal Public Health Reports. 


Advantage -++, or 


Rates of increase of— disadvantage — in 
Hindus Muhammadans favour of Hindus 

1938 6-6 4-2 4 

1934 5°5 5-7 ae 

19385 9-1 10°6 — 

1936 9-1 8-7 + 

1937 8-9 9-8 = 

1933-37 39-2 39-0 _s 

1938 43 3-6 + 

, 1989 8:7 _U1-1 — 

1940 9-0 11°5 = 

1941 9°0 7°5 +} 

1942 5-6 2-1 =e 

1938-42 36°6 35°8 + 


It may be urged that in our country neither the 
births nor the deaths are always registered ; so the 
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above rates of increase do not represent the true state 
of affairs. That may be so; but as the same errors 
of registration affect both the Hindus and the Muham- 
madans, the difference between their two rates do 
represent something which is very real and funda~ 
mental. During the first five years the advantage in 
favour of the Hindus was for 2 years ; in the next five 
years the advantage was for 3 years. Further the 
advantage in favour of the Hindus is rapidly increas- 
ing ; the advantage during the last five years is four 
times that during the previous five years. 


F, Aut-Inpia Distrisution of Hinpus Anp 
MUHAMMADANS 


What weight or influence the Bengali Hindus can 
pull either in the All-India Congress Councils or in 
the Constituent Assembly; and what weight the 
Bengali Muhammadans pull in the All-India Muslim 
League circles depends partly upon their numerical 
strengths or proportions. Taking the Hindus and the 
Muhammadans of All-India to be represented by 100-0 
each, we get their territorial distribution as follows: 


Hindus Muhammadans 

India 100°0 100-0 
Native States 25°1 13-9 
(Hyderabad)* (5-2) (2-3) 
(Kashmir)* (0:3) (3-4) 
British Provinces 74:9 86-1. 
1. Madras 16-8 4-2 
2. Bombay 6-5 2-1 
3. Bengal 9-8 35:8 
4, U.P, 18:0 9-1 
5. Punjab 3°0 17-6 
6. Bihar 10-4 5-1 
4. GC: P, 5:1 0-8 
8. Assam 1°6 3°7 
9, N.-W. F. Prov. “07 3°0 
10. Orissa 2-7 0-1 
11. Sind 0-5 3°5 
Minor Adminis- 

trations 0:4 1-1 


Now taking the Hindus and the Muhammadans of 
the British Provinces to be represented by 100-0 each, 
we get the relative distribution to be as follows : 


. | (aR 4=Hindus Muhammadans 
British Provinces 100-0 100°0 
i, Madras 22-4 4-9 
2. Bombay 8-6 2:4 
3. Bengal 13-1 41-6 
4,. U. P. 24-0 10-6 
5. Punjab 4-0 20-4. 
6. Bihar 13-9 5-9 
y ae, Sham og 6-8 1-0 
8. Assam 2] 4:3 
9. N-W.F. Prov 0-1 3°4 
10. Orissa 3°6 0-1 
11. Sind 0:8 4-1 
Minor Adminis- 

trations 0°5 1:3 


No wonder that in the Congress circles, apart from 
the question of personalities, the U. P. and Madras 
command more attention. For after all that may be 
said for its non-communal Nationalist out-look, the 


%* The figures are included in the total for the Native States. 
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Indian National Congress is a Hindu body, with such 
Muhammadan ‘show-boys’ like Maulana Abul Kalam 
Azad, who threatened resignation from the Congress 
unless the Communal Award was accepted, and the 
late Dr. Ansari, who wanted to hold the Hindus of 
Bengal as. “hostages” for the good behaviour of the 
Hindus elsewhere. 

One reason why the Muslim League started its 
“Direct Action” in Bengal by organized massacres and 
mass terrorisation in Calcutta and at Noakhali is that 
if the 42 per cent of the Muhammadans cannot achieve 
an object here, 4 per cent of them in Sind will not be 
able to do that. 


G. Wi. Western Bencar or Eastern Bencau 
Be Too Smarty ? 


In our “Notes on Partition of Bengal” in The 
Modern Review for February, 1947, we have shown 
that several of the present-day Governors’ Provinces , 
are smaller than either the proposed Western Bengal 
or Eastern Bengal in area. The population of the 
several Governors’ provinces are shown below: 


eae in 1941 


1. Madras 493 Jakhs 
2. Bombay 208 =, 
8. Bengal - we ie 603s, 
4. U. P. re a — 550, 
5. Punjab os ws es 284. 
6. Bihar 363 
7 C. P, 168, 
8. Assam ‘ 102_—C««, 
‘9. N-W.F, Prov. 30, 
10. Orissa ig py aaa 
11. Sind 45, 

Average 267 lakhs 


Bengal as at present constituted is the most popu- 
lous province... Its population exceeds that of the next 
most populous province, viz., the U.P. by 53 lakhs. 


Even after the proposed partition, the population of 


the separated halves will exceed nat of 7 other pro- 
vinces. 


H. Roap Cress anp Pusitic Works Gass 


Statement showing the gross rental for the year 
1932-38, as compared with that shown in the returns 
when road cess was first introduced by Bengal Act X 
of 1871: 

Gross rental (in lakhs) at theneuse 
First valuation Present during 60 years 








Burdwan Divn. 187 363 176 
Presidency _,, 163 367 203 
Jalpaiguri Dist. 13 58 45 
Darjeeling ,, 5 14 9 
New Western Bengal 368 802 434 
Dacca Division 163 326 163 
Chittagong ,, 95 175 80 
Rajshahi Division 151 347 196 
(minus the above 
2 districts) 
New Eastern Bengal 409 848 440 


Percentage of increase of rental during 60 years in 
New Western Bengal : 
New Eastern. Bengal 107°5 
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Cess valuation 


- per sq. mile 
New Western Bengal Rs. 2806-2 
New Eastern Bengal Rs. 1988-3 

Rs. 317-9 


The valuation in Western Bengal exceeds that in 
Eastern Bengal by some 16 per cent. 

Since the introduction of Chapter VII-A by the 
amendment of the Cess Act in 1934, the principle of 
assessment has been altered, and the figures obtained 
are not strictly comparable with each other or with 
the earlier figures. 

I, Lanp Revenve Aaah 
Land Revenue Assessment per— 





District Acre of culti- Head of population 
vated area of fully assessed | 
area 
Rs, as." p. Rs. as, p. 
Burdwan 4 15 10 1 14 9 
Birbhum 112 3 1 1 8 
Bankura 0 6 4 0 7 2 
Midnapore © 1 5 10 015 7 
Hooghly 1 10 8 0 13 & 
Howrah 4 9 il 0 8 1 
Average for 
Burdwan Divn, 2 7 6 0 15 4 
- Rs.as. -p. 'Rs.as.  p. 
24-Parganas 113 8 1 4 Q 
Nadia 0 14 2 0 9 9 
Murshidabad 1 4 4 . 0 12 0 
Jessore 1 2 10 0 8 9 
Khulna i i 8 0 9 I 
Average for ; 
Presidency Divn. 1 4 2 0 il il 
Rs. as. p. Rs.as. p 
Rajshahi 1 0 6 015 4 
Dinajpur 1 4 | 0 18 10 
Jalpaiguri 1 14 4 1 3 2 
Rangpur 0 9 6 0 6 4 
Bogra 0 14 4 0 F & 
Pabna G 9 il 0 6 O 
Malda 0 8 10 0 7 8 
Darjeeling 1 2 4 F 1 8 2 
Average for 
Rajshahi Divn. 1 0 0 0 12 5 
' Rs,as, p. Rs. as. p. 
Dacca 0 7 7 0 3 6 
Mymensingh 0 6 9 0. 2 iL 
Faridpore 0 8 6 0 5 2. 
Bakarganj i 8 8 1 0 8 
Average for 
Dacca Divn. 0 i1 11 0 6 ill : 
Rs. as. p. Rs.as. p. 
Chittagong 2 8 6 0 10 .11* 
Noakhali i 10 5 0 11 6 
'Tipperah 6 18 2 0 6 2 
Chittagong Hill a 
Tracts 2 9 4 0 ll 90 
Average for 
Chittagong Divn. 1 14 4 0 9 10 
Bengal 1 2 7 0911 7: | 


+ ame a eS ee 
see aanteverers encitae tee ee betes «ae 
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The figures are taken from the Incidence of the 
Land Revenue Assessment on Area and Population im 
each district of Bengal, published by the Bengal Govern- 
ment in 1940. 

Those figures marked with an *-are calculated 
by us from the figures given in columns 5 and 6 of the 
Table. | 

The Divisional averages calculated by us are un~ 
weighted averages. Similarly the unweighted averages 
of New Western Bengal including the districts of 
Jalpaiguri and Darjeeling and of New Eastern Bengal 


are given below : 


Land Revenue Assessment per— 


Acre of culti- Head of population 
vated area of fully assessed 
area 
Rs.as.  p. Rs. as. p. 
N. Western Bengal 1 13 9 0 1 O 
N. Eastern Bengal 1 1 9 0 8 il 
0 12 O 0 6 I 


. The incidence per acre in New Western Bengal 


exceeds that in New Eastern Bengal by some 66 per _ 


cent, 
J. ProucHs anp Carts 


The numbers of ploughs and carts in the several 
areas of Bengal before the War were : 








Davision Ploughs Carts 
Burdwan 787,111 2,835,240 
Presidency 8,00,299 2,42 346 
West Bengal 15,87,410 5 52,586 
Jalpaiguri 1,24,419 27,318 
Darjeeling 15,836 3,485 
New Western Bengal 17,27 ,665 5,56,389 . 
"Rajshahi 13,14,073 273,321 
Dacca 12,00,124 44 798 
Chittagong 4,90,588 5,722 
East Bengal 30,04,785 3,23,891 
Deducting the figures for 
Jalpaiguri and Darjeeling 
New Eastern Bengal 28,684,530 2,90 801 
‘Number of persons per— 
Plough Cart 
New Western Bengal 14-2 44-2 
New Eastern Bengal 12-5 122-8 


The. paucity of carts in Eastern Bengal is due to 
want of roads, and frequency of rivers and canals. The 
relatively lesser number of ploughs in Western Bengal 
is due to greater industrialisation of this part of 


’ Bengal. 


K. Boats anp STEAMERS 
Bengal is unique in India for the extent of 


of boats which ply upon them, but no estimate for the 


whole province exists from which the numbers tan be 


caleulated. At the time of the 1931 Census an attempt 
was made to obtain an estimate .of their number. 


The figures given below make no pretence to com-- 


pleteness or accuracy, but they are interesting ag the 
first attempted -estimate of their kind. |. 


oe 
navigable waterways and for the number and variety 


“thes 





FURTHER NOTES ON PARTITION OF BENGAL : 
West Bengal M. Coururaste Waste LAnps ‘3 
Dineh; Burdwan Presidency Total The total culturable waste-land in Bengal, outside 3 
seer uepate etc, (5,296 54,916 60,212 Calcutta, Darjeeling and Chittagong Hill Tracts, 
Others of less than measures 25,68,759 acres. The figure is obtained by — 
as ret, capacity 427 23,754 24,181 adding the sub-division war-figures given in column 45 — : 
ig boats maundage of Table V of Agricultural Statistics by plot to plot — | 
50—1,000 318 5,097 5,415 enumeration in Bengal 1944-45, compiled by Mr. H. 8S. | 
- 1,000—3,000 M. Ishaque. The total given at p. 31 of the above 
“i and over 26 128 154 9 .768,758-84 is incorrect. 
aundage not known | The cultivable waste in the several divisions of 
» . Big 70 1,985, 2,055 Bengal is as follows: 
‘ Small 742 16,013 16,755 
Steamers 8 960 968 Division Acres Per cent 
Launches ae, mh ; 3 i Burdwan 5,59,718 21-8 
Gast Benga Presid 771,832 30-1 
Rajshahi Dacca Chittagong Total Seige ce 
_ Dinghis, West Bengal 13,31,545 51-9 4 
dugouts ete. 78,719 568976 1,72820 820515 a : 
Others of less : Rajshahi 6,77,906 26-4 
than 50 mds. : Dacca 424 128 16-5 
capacity 17,747 5,049 1,512 24,308 Chittagong 1.35.180 = 5-2 
Big boats a nee 
maundage i 1 14 48-1 
-~ 50—1,000 2,599 10,718 e472 15,789 La8t Bengal wai | 
1,000—3,000 BENGAL 25 68.759 100-0 
and over 17 148 23 188 Jalpaiguri 137,002 53 
oe . New Western Bengal 1468547 or 57-2 
& Big 6,798 5.561 1,975 14,129 New Eastern Bengal oe 11,00,212 or 42-8 z 
» Smal 1 2,178 7 ile 
* etek . . at eer . 86 No wonder, therefore, that the communally-minded _ 
TL acnahes = 8 i g Muslim League Ministry would try to acquire this vast 


Although the statistics are neither accurate, nor 
up-to-date—there has been a large destruction of bigger 
boats on account of the “Denial policy” during the 
threatened Japanese invasion—one particularly notice- 
able is that the larger the size of the boats, the disparity 
between Western and Eastern Bengal is reduced. In the 
case of dinghies, dugouts etc., the Eastern Bengal, 

=is 13 or 14 times that of Western Bengal; in 
the case of big boats they are in virtual equality. In the 
ease of steamers, the advantage passes to Western 
Bengal. 
L. AcricutturaL Incomr-Tax 

The agricultural income-tax, as collected during 
1945-46, is shown below. (The figures are taken from 
Starred Question No. 6 of the 3rd February, 1947). 


Burdwan Division Rs. 6,96,947 
Presidency Division », 45,29,789 
Jalpaiguri »  5,29,043 
Darjeeling 3 54,082 

New Western Bengal Rs. 57,09,861 
_ New Eastern Bengal _ 33,81,871 
Bengal Rs. 90,91,232 


Out of the Rs. 92 lakhs collected, a large portion— 
Rs. 36,68,567 is collected or paid in Calcutta, for con- 
venience of the assessees. A portion of this amount— 
estimated at one-fifth to one-sixth should~be allotted to 
Eastern Bengal. The position then would be as: 


N. Western Bengal : 
N. Eastern Bengal: . 


_ N. Western ‘Bengal : 


a 


Rs. 57—Rs. 7 lakhs—Rs. 50 lakhs 
Rs, 34+Rs. 7 lakhs=Rs, 41 lakhs . 


or 
Rs. 57—Rs. 6 lakhs=Rs. 51 lakhs 


land at the nominal rate of Rs. 5 per acre, which is 
another name of expropriation; and try to settle 
more than 1,50,000 Bihari Muslim refugees. The defini- 
tion of “cultivable waste land” is such that it includes e 
char lands* ai 
Survey and settlement operations, including the 
revisional settlement operations took place “between 
1908 and 1938. Comparing the figures then obtained ald 
Mr. Ishaque’s own Crop Survey, he makes the follow- 
ing observations : is 


“It would be noticed that while aman paddy — 
cultivation has increased from 19,000,000 acres to 
20,700,000 acres in round figures approximately 9 
per cent increase—the area described as culturable 
waste has decreased from 5,300.000 to 4,000,000 acres 
in round figures—a decrease of 1,300,000 or approxi- 
mately 24 per cent. The area under orchards has 
come down from 1,859,000 to 1,400,000 acres—a 
difference of about 460,000 giving a percentage of 
25. Obviously, the population is making heavy in- — 
roads on the timber and wood stock of the province : 
and what is still more dangerous on the fruit supply. . ; 
This is a tendency which requires very serious atten- 
tion. , 

The area under unculturable waste which i0- 
cludes the area covered by water has increased from 
7,229,000 to 7,774,000 acres—an increase of 544,000 — 
or approximately 7 per cent. More houses, more © 
railways and roads, more tanks and so on, are the 
obvious explanations. There has been some increase 
in the area under sugar-cane, tobacco and _ other 
crops also but the increase is not particularly note- 
worthy.” 


Oi ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee <a ally 
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N. Cvuutrvaste sur Uncoutivatep LAND 


In answer to a question by Maharaja Sris Chandra 
Nandy, the Government laid a table of cultivable but 
uncultivated land in Bengal, district by district, before 
the Legislative Assembly on the 18th February 1947. 
The table is summarised below : | 

Burdwan Division—7,58,000 acres : 





Burdwan 127,000 acres 
Birbhum 81,000 _,, 
Howrah 12,000 |,, 
Hooghly 34,000 _,, 
Bankura 227,000 ,, 
Midnapore 277,000 _,, 
Presidency Division—7,29,000 acres : 
24-Parganas 141,000 acrés 
Nadia 213,000 __,, 
Murshidabad 75,000 —,, 
Khulna 112,000 _,, 
Jessore 188,000 __,, 
Jalpaiguri 137,000 __,, 
Darjeeling - 
New Western Bengal 1,624,000 acres 
New Eastern Bengal 1,535,880 __,, 


1947, 

Thus of the total cultivable but uncultivated land 
51-4 per cent lies in New Western Bengal, and 48-6 
per cent in New Eastern Bengal. 


» 


+ 
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The cultivable waste lands have increased from 14,68,000 
acres to 16,24,000 in course of 2 years in Western 
Bengal—an increase of 10-6 per cent ; while in Eastern 
Bengal it was increased from 11,00,000 to 15,36,000, an 
increase of 43-6 per cent !! Is it due to the effects of 
Famine ? Or, is there some jugglery with figures for 
political purposes ? 


O. Foop SuFFIcIeENcy 
According to Mr. Ishaque “districts which have @ 
per capita paddy acreage of °5 acre would be self- 
sufficient or a little surplus. Those which have less 
would naturally be generally deficit.” Applying this 
test, we find the following districts to be deficit areas : 


New Western Bengal 


rt 


1. Murshidabad -48 acre 
2. Howrah 3 aie 
3. Hooghly . 43 5 
New Eastern Bengal 
1. Tipperah -37 acre 
2. Noakhali my 2 - 
3. Chittagong 36, 
4. Faridpore 36, 
5. Dacca 28 ” 
6. Mymensingh 49, 
7. Pabna 44, 
ae. 
! 
” 
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Four eminent British scientists of the delegation from the United Kingdom to the Indian Science Con- 


gress recently held in Delhi: (left to right) Sir Alexander Fleming, Sir David Thomson (age 86), Sir 
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SIND AND THE INDIAN ‘MUTINY’ OF 1857 


By C. L. MARIWALLA, 
D. J. Sind College, Karachi 


Nearty ninety years have passed since India found itself 
enveloped by a ‘Mutiny. It was the last armed up- 
heaval which sought the overthrow of the British im 
India. Scholars have debated for long as to the ‘mutiny’ 
being only of the Sepoys or of the people at large, 
‘and it is now a definite verdict of history that it was 
not a mere Sepoy Mutiny. This opinion was held at the 
time of the ‘mutiny’ as well, of course in certain 
quarters only——-both in India and in England —or else 
the ‘Press’ in London could never have given publicity 
to the following editorial on 1st August, 1857 : 


“Tf the disaffection is confined to the sepoys and 
the civil population are with us, what on earth does the 
Government of Inidia mean by troubling us with its 
calls for European troops and its telegraphic alarms? 
There are men within its reach to raise ten armies from, 
if the people be only well affected to us as the Minis- 
ters and Directors state.” 


All the same, there is no denying the fact that every 

ovince in India was affected by the ‘Mutiny.’ And it is, 

therefore, interesting and instructive to recount the 
events of the day in the province of Sind. 

The story offered by the Bombay Times to its 
readers on 2nd June, 1857, about the immediate cause 
leading to the clash between the sepoys and their 
masters does not seem to be a cock and bull story. It 
was confessed by those, who. were in the know of things, 
on the floor of the House of Commons that, contrary 
to contract, some fat had been used in the cartridges 
for the Ensfield Rifle that were being manufactured at 
Dum Dum at the time. And if the Clashee was refused 
a lotah of water by the Brahmin Sepoy when he needed 
it most, simply on account of difference in ‘caste,’ he 
was not far wrong in informing the ‘superior’ sepoy 
that “the caste’ had its days numbered, for “in a few 
.days you will have no caste, for you will have to bite 
cartridges greased with the fat of bullocks and 
pigs.” The Clashee may have been mortally wounded 
by the refusal but he had in any way no right to give 
away an ‘Imperial Secret’? this wise. The Indian sepoys 
had already been complaining:and seriously so, regard- 
ing their low stipends and growing responsibilities of 
policing the British Empire. This was the last straw. 
Low salaries, overseas service without due compensation 
and, above all, this serious infringement of their religion. 
The Brahmin was mortified by the Clashee’s retort and 
the Muslim sepoy reacted in no lesser degree when he 
heard the news from his Brahmin companion-at-arms. 
It suddenly dawned on the Indian Sepoy, erroneously 
or otherwise, that the conversion mania had forced the 
.Government to adopt this indirect procedure, since 
direct missionary appeal had hardly succeeded. The 
Indian Sepoy could hardly be supposed to brook this 
new treatment any longer. But he could not strike and 
suceeed, unless a scheme of secret communication could 
be devised for a mutiny. Army discontent had come 
to the notice of the Indian authorities but its full 
implication had not yet dawned on them. Or else the 
officials of Fatehgarh would not have been disturbed 
by what they saw happening in their district in 
February 1857. Let.the Friend of India report the 
incident : 


“One morning towards the end of the Jast month— 
February—the officials of Fatehgarh were all in com- 
motion. From Thanna after Thanna there arrived little 
chappaties about two inches in diameter. It appeared 
that a few evenings previous a Chowkidar from Cawn- 
pore ordered a Chowkidar in Fatehgarh to make and 
bake twelve chappaties as the one he showed. Two he 
was to retain, two more were to be given to each of 
the five nearest chowkidars. The order was obeyed 
and long there was running and baking of chappaties. 
The five obeyed orders also and distributed their 
messages to twenty-five and so the affair went on, the 
cakes sweeping over the district at a speed at which 
no Indian Post as yet travels. The wave has not stopped 
yet. : 

It seemed for a moment to all those that remained 


‘agog’ that something was very wrong somewhere. And 
the Friend of India after relating the ‘Chappati’ inci- 
dent wisely questioned : 


Ts there to be an explosion of feeling or only of 
laughter? Are the chappaties of the Fiery Cross or 
only an indigestible edible? A cause of revolt or only 
of the colic?” 

But before the questions commanded the attention 
of the authorities, the ‘Mutiny’ had already com- 
menced. 

Sind was annexed to the British Empire in India 
in 1848, just a dozen and odd years before the Mutiny. 
The Sind annexation ‘scandal’ might suggest that the 
moment had arrived when the people could easily rise 
against the new Government which had without much 
legithmate cause deprived the Talpur Ameers of their 
power. But the situation in Sind at the time of the 
Mutiny was completely non-mutinous. The people at 
large were hardly prepared for the Mir-jo-Raj from 
which they had just escaped. The new Government, in 
contrast to the old, enjoyed the confidence of the 
populace. This confidence in an alien Government was 
definitely warranted by the changed atmosphere in 
Sind created by the British regime. Law and order had 
been restored. The agriculturist, the manufacturer and 
the commercial enterpriser had ‘been encouraged to 
follow their occupations unhindered, nay the Govern- 
ment had directly aided their enterprise, Life in general 
had acquired a different aspect in Sind. And on this 
account any serious mishap was hardly anticipated in 
Sind, either by the Government or.even by the people. 

The first intimation of the Mutiny received by the 
Commissioner of Sind, Sir Bartle Frere, who returned 
to Karachi from ‘Home’ leave on the 18th May, was 
through a letter delivered to him at the landing place 
by a trooper. The letter was addressed to Mr. Neville 
Warren of the Sind Railway, stationed at Karachi. It 
was dated Lahore 18th May, informing him of the 
Mutiny : 

“As he read the letter,” writes Bartle Frere’s bio- 
erapher Martineau, “he comprehended at a glance the 
full gravity of the situation, and took action’ without 
an hour’s delay—action for ‘the rescue of India: as in the 
extremity of peril, not merely for the protection of his 
own province.” 

His first concern was loyal military aid to the 
Punjab. Punjab could not expect any succour from 
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Bengal under the existing circumstances and the need 
for immediate aid to the Punjab was absolutely 
essential. Therefore,.within-a couple of hotrs of his 
landing, the Commissioner of Sind contacted the 
General Commanding at Karachi and discussed with 
him the despatch of troops to the Punjab. At this time 
the troops stationed in Sind were hardly enough for 
provincial requirements. The demands of the Persian 
expeditions had greatly depleted the strength of the 
forces stationed 
Infantry regiments, one Beloch Battalion, two Batteries 
of Native Artillery, one at Hyderabad and another at 
Shikarpur, one Regiment of the Sind Horse at Jacob- 
abad and the sixth Irregular Bengal Cavalry. Among 
all these men of the army there were not more than 
300 European soldiers. ‘It was a great matter at such a 
time to diminish a force already too weak.” The General] 
Commanding at Karachi was hesitant in sending any 
succour to the Punjab under the existing circumstances. 
But the Commissioner put some. pep into him, He 
assured him of absolute tranquillity in the province. 
And in this, he was not over-estimating the situation. 
He placed all the facts before the Karachi General and 
convinced him of the correctness of his deductions. The 
people were now better governed and were more pros- 
perous. than they had ever been before. The British 


had done everything within their power to increase the 


welfare of the population. The people had every reason 
to be contented ; on which account Frere felt assured 
that there could be no discontent among the population, 
And he succeeded in bringing the General Commanding 
at Karachi to the decision of sending immediately one 
Beloch Battalion and a wing of the First European 
Fusiliers, 550 men in all, to Multan by the fastest 
conveyance at the moment—the Indus Flotilla. It was 
indeed 4 great step taken by the Officer Commanding, 
on the advice of the Commissioner of Sind. Any the 
slightest. outbreak at the moment would have seriously 
disturbed the stability of British rule in Sind or for the 
matter of that in India. For, at that time, not only 
there was no European Artillery in Sind but there was 
hardly a gunner or a waggon for the few guns at 
Karachi. The Military situation was indeed serious 10 
Sind. But the Officer-in-charge took his courage in both 
hands and all went well. Col. Hutt received immediate 
‘orders for training 90 men of the 2nd European Regiment 
for the purpose of forming an Artillery Battery. The 
military situation in Sind made the Commissioner also 
veryous and he, therefore, thought fit to address Sir 


James Otitram and General John Jacob,—who were With. 


the Persian Expeditionary Forces in Persia, where the 
success of British arms had been recently ‘achieved — 
enclosing a copy of the letter received by Mr. Warren 
from the Punjab apprising them of the mutiny and 
asking them to send down troops io Sind immediately 
for the rescue of the Punjab. 

Hardly had the troops, sent by Sir Bartle to the 
Punjab, reached their destination when another impor- 
tant issue drew his attention. On account of the 
mutiny, direct communication between the Punjab and 
Calcutta-had been cut off. A new short and safe line 
had to be immediately established to keep up the 
communication between the eastern province and Sind 
and the Punjab, shorter than the Punjab-Karachi- 
Bombay-Caleutta line. Frere took up the matter im 
right earnest. From the Punjab letters were to travel 
by Multan to Bahawalpoor to Jodhpur via Naseerabad 
and thence to Agra. There was tc be another line from 


in Sind. There were four Bombay, 
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Jodhpur to Omerkot. Due to the mutiny at Naseerabad, 
the line was connected with Deesa as an additional : 
security. The Punjab letters under the above arrange~ 
ments had not to come to Sind, they passed on to Agra 
via Jodhpur. The Sind Dawk was to proceed via Omer- 
kot to Agra and Calcutta through Balmeer and Jodhpur. 
Within a, month’s time the new double line was ready. 
All the same it had been no easy task. The new line of 
communication had to cross the desert. But the diffi- 
culty was surmounted quite easily by the Deputy 
Collector of the District, Lt. Tyrwhitt. Writing on June 
19th, the Commissioner of Sind popOnie’ to the 
Governor of Bombay : 

“Lt. Tyrwhitt in spite of the excessive heat had 
through his local influence carried the line through to 
Balmeer, assisted by two: Inspectors and the line is com- 
plete, I hope ere this to Jodhpur.” - 

But for the existence of this new line of commu- 
nication a despatch would have had to go the rounds 
ai a time when the immediate transmission of 
intelligence was absolutely necessary. 

With the outbreak of the mutiny, the head of the 
Imperial Government at Calcutta ordered a strict 
censorship over the Press, particularly the ‘Vernacular 
Press.’ Press censorship in Sind signalised the effect on 
the civic life as a result of the mutiny from the sidg 
of the Government. This was towards the end of Juné. 
Government at first ordered the Chief Oriental Tran- 
slator in each province ‘to submit in a translated form 
all the articles of a political nature appearing in the 
vernacular papers. Subsequently, however, the Press 
was informed of the severe notice the Government was 
to take of all unauthenticated and rash news appearing 
in the press. This step had been, it seems, dictated by 
all sorts of rumours appearing regarding the mutiny 
which in the opinion of the Government created an 
adverse effect on the population. Even in Sind rumours 
regarding little ‘mutinies’ at different stations were 
current and some of them found their way in the local 
press. For example the Sind Kossid, an English Bi- 
weekly of Karachi, during June 1857, reported twice 
of rumours of a ‘mutiny’ at Hyderabad and Shikarpur :,. 

“Rumour is abroad,” it reported once, “but we 
know not how far it is true, that several of the 13th 
N. I. ‘at Hyderabad have attempted to desert, but they - 
failed and are now in custody, awaiting the doom they 
brought on themselves. Six men suspected to be emis. 
saries from the Bengal disaffected have also we hear 
been apprehended and ‘will be treated according to 
law. A portion of the Fusiliers en route to Mooltan 
have heen detained in Hyderabed for assistance in the 
event of emergency.” 

“There has been a fearful panic in Shikarpore,” 
wrote the Sind Kossid reporting news from its Sukkur 
letter of 18th june, “owing to a false rumour of dis- 
affection) among the Sowars at Jacobabad, quite equal 
t6 that at Simla, the ladies made a rush to this place_ 
in} the utmost disorder. Some, I hear, in their fright 
did not -wait to dress themselves, but started in die: 
habille as they were at the moment when the false 
alarm reached them.” © 
But rumours cannct be controlled by Press censor- 

ship. That is the experience in modern times. Similar 
indeed, was the opinion held by the Press of the day. 
The Press resented the censorship in no unmeasured 
terms. The Sind Kossid of Karachi wrote editorially as 
follows on 7th July, 1857 : 


“Never was “a gubernatorial act more ill-timed or 
ill-judged than that which has placed a tyrannical cen- 
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sorship over the Press of India. View it as we may 
we can but arrive at ihe conclusion that it is alike im- 
politic and unjust—impolitic, inasmuch as it has 
cramped the freeaom of the press at a Crisis unparalleled 
in the history of British India, when it behoved the 
Government to secure by all legitimate means the united 
support of every newspaper in the land; and cruelly 
aunjust, for the Press has been made the victim and a 
scapegoat for the sins and shortcomings of others, From 
the peculiar circumstances under which this disgrace- 
ful Black Act was introduced and hurried through the 
Legislative Council, it is not too much to surmise that 
whilst the motely inhabitants of Calcutta were labouring 
under the combined hallucination of ferment and panic, 
General Funk invaded the Viceregal Palace and Legis- 
Jative Hall and so terrified our Law-givers as to deprive 
them abruptly of their individual portion of the common 
sense and common justice and whilst in this distressing 
state of aberration, the dark deed was perpetrated by 
which the fourth State was deposed from its pedestal 
.of freedom and independence and menaced like a re- 
ealcitrant slave to the car of bigotry and despotism, This 
is the last time probably that we may be permitted to 
give a candid and open expression of our sentimenis 
on this blackest of Black Acts, for today we have been 
called to wait upon the Commissioner for the purpose 

. of receiving his instructions as to the tone and style of 
our future leaders and it may be to hear our doom 
pronounced. Let the warning or death-knell come; we 
will survive the infliction of the Tyrant’s rod, and rise 
from the tomb of affliction with revivified energy and 
determination to nail our colours to the mast and defend 
ourselves against all attempts to strike at the root of 
the Palladium of our Liberty.” 


Having received their instructions from the autho- 
xities, the Press in Sind as elsewhere proceeded very 
gautiously in its proceedings, but an Act hurriedly 
earried through rode so rougb-shod over the rights 
of the Press that it was impossible for the most 
prudent of editors to escape the application of some 
‘sections of the ‘Black Act” The Censor’s axe had but 
-one fall in Sind and that on the most cautious periodi- 
cal, the Sind Kossid. Let the Editor himself relate the 
ancident : 


- “The Proprietor, Printer and Manager of the Sind 
Kossid were summoned on Tuesday last to attend the 
Magistrate’s office to answer for ‘an article’ that appeared 
in our journal. The summons being for an ‘immediate’ 
attendance and the vague allusion to ‘an article’ put 
us about not a little—first to procure swift steeds to do 
ourselves the honour of ‘immediate’ attendance and 
secondly at looking over all the paper in question and 
wondering what article it might be that we were called 
-upon to answer for. However the several parties attend- 
ed, escorted by the editor who had fearlessly taken the 
brunt upon himself to answer all enquiries. The Magis- 
trate having received the usual! salutations from the men 
‘of the Press, proceeded, with paper in hand, to read 
a part of our Kotri Correspondent’s letter regarding an 
incident that had taken place at Kotri. Having accom. 
plished this task of reading aloud, the authority before 
whom we were standing, assured us that there was not 
the slightest truth in the statement and that such mis- 
statements would oblige him ‘to stop the Press’. He 
desired to be acquainted with the authority for the 
statement, which of course we declined to furnish under 
any circumstances. We on our part assured the Magis- 
irate that the statement had been conveyed to us 
through a gentleman upon whose veracity we had the 
‘utmost confidence and that it found a place in our 
columns under the impression that it was correct. tha. 
‘we were sorry to find from the Magistrate’s assurance 
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it was not so and that we should be careful in future 

not to lay ourselves. open to any such statements, The 

Magistrate exhorted again and reiterated his intention 

of ‘stopping the Press’, should any mis-slatements again 

find their way into our paper.” 

In spite of all ‘precautions the harrowing tales of 
the ‘butchering’ of the Europeans reached the Sind 
public through the newspapers of different provinces, 
particularly after the new Dak arrangements, which 
made the European community particularly nervous. 
With the intention of shaking off this ‘nervousness and 
fear’ and at the same time organising aid for the 
‘distressed,’ a public meeting of the European com- 
munity was convened at Karachi under the President- 
ship of Sir Bartle Frere, the Commissioner of Sind, on 
29th of June, 1857. The ‘European inhabitants of 
Karachi’ duly met in the rooms of the General Library. 
Upwards of 60 persons ‘representing all ranks of the 
community from the Commissioner and General down 
to subordinates of low degree’ were present at the 
meeting. To the delightful surprise of the gathered 
gentlemen, since such an honour was never anticipated, 
several ladies also attended the meeting, certainly 
adding ‘by their presence to the thrilling interest of the 
occasion.’ The atmosphere was indeed tense. At last Sir 
Bartle broke the ice. He afforded the audience a brief 
and yet complete and up-to-date account of the mutiny 
as culled from official reports received by him. He, 
at the same time, assured those gathered there that 
they did not need to be panicky since there was not 
the least probability of an outbreak in the province. 
This greatly relieved the community, and the meeting 
dispersed after passing two important resolutions. The 
first one, proposed by General Scott and seconded by 
Rev. W. Carr, expressed their sympathy with the 
sufferers, and the second referred to the raising of 4 
Fund for their relief, for which a Committee of the. 
following five gentlemen was appointed—‘a committee 
guaranteeing non-appropriation of funds and their pro- 
per expending’: Dr. Grievson, Major Goldsmid, Cap- 


tain Seott, A.D.C., Lt. Macdonald, and Mr. Neville. 


Warren. But before dispersion upwards of Rs. 3,000 had 
been subscribed. Relief collections in Sind were not 
restricted to the one Fund referred to above. Morning 
and evening collections at the Church, realizations from 
the sale of certain books, spontaneous donations from 
Parsis and others went to swell the total collections for 
the mutiny sufferers. In addition to financial help, 
some citizens of Sind offered prayers for the success 
of British arms. Christians and Parsis, Hindus 
and Mussalmans organised special prayers for the 
success of the established Government. September 
4, 1857, was officially declared a “Day of Humiliation,” 
when all the offices remained closed. 

As the days rolled by new problems arose in 
reference to the mutiny which were all manfully faced 
by the Commissioner of Sind. For example, as a result 
of his letter to Sir James Outram and General John 
Jacob. at that time with the British forces in the Gulf, 
these gallant officers realizing the gravity of the 
situation, despatched immediately some troops to Sind 
and Sir Bartle never expecting military aid so soon had 
made no provision for their stay in his province nor 
bad he undertaken arrangements for their despatch 
northward so that in June and July Karachi was 
flooded by troops and more of them were soon expected, 
A Jot of ordnance and other military slores got accu- 


mulated at Karachi and the existing mode of commu- 
arachi and the existing mode ol commu 
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nication could hardly cope with the task of carrying 
troops as well as stores to the Punjab, to make way 
for more at Karachi. But Frere remained undaunted. 
And his assistants also shouldered the responsibility 
equally well. A camel-train was organized from Karachi 
to Multan to supplement communication by the Indus 


Flotilla. A distance of 500 miles was sought to be 
covered in ten days. For this purpose camel-train- 


stations weré erected at a distance of every 20 miles 
where about 60 camels were stationed at each place. 
Thus the train secured a refreshed ‘set’ of camels every 
20-25 miles which made conveyance quick and efficient. 
The load carried by each camel being 320 lbs, on an 
average, also made it possible to despatch sufficient 
help and men and munitions to the Punjab, which was 
essential and requisite early in September. The first 
Camel-train from Karachi carried 300 tons of military 
stores to the Punjab which proved to be of great avail 
at the time. For the success of the new mode of convey- 
ance most of the credit goes to Col. Hutt, who secured 
the requisite number of camels by contract with Murad 
Khan, a Pathan resident of Karachi. 

Additional aid to the Punjab seemed necessary on 
which account Sir Bartle Frere ordered the recruitment 
of two Beluchi Regiments. Though these Regiments 
were ‘named Beluchi, the men were all Sindhis. 
Both the regiments ‘were to be naised at Shikarpore.’ 
The regiments were organised under the superinten- 
dence of Capt. Heweit who had recently resigned from 
his appointment of Deputy Collector of Larkana, on 
account of Civil duties being uncongenial to his taste. 
Later on, a Beloch Battalion was raised at Karachi 
under Capt. Johnstone. Service in these new regiments 
became very popular as appears evident from the 
mumerous applications for enrolment. It may here be 
mentioned that some influential gentlemen also did 
their best to help the Government in facing the odds. 
For example, Mooradkhan of Karachi, referred to 
above, made a gesture of his loyalty to Government by 
offering to furnish horses for the 90 men that were 
being trained at Karachi for the artillery. Seth Nao- 
mal Fotchand Bhojwani volunteered to furnish the 
Government with a loyal and sturdy force of 3,000 
strong from Africa, if the Government provided the 
conveyance to bring them to India. 

Apart from all the above efforts it became neces- 
sary to prohifit the sale of arms and ammunition and 
the export of certain materials. In July 1857, the Com- 
missioner of Sind issued proclamations prohibiting ‘the 
sale of fire-arms, ammunitions and military stores to the 
native population’ throughout the province, without 
previously obtaining the permission of the Military 
Officer Commanding the station or the highest Magis- 
terial authority as also, “the transmission of lead, 
sulphur, salt-petre, gunpowder or any military stores 
through any part of the province.” 

But as the days pressed on, the local European 
community began to feel suspicious regarding the 
fidelity of the Indian troops stationed in Sind. A peti- 
tion signed by several European citizens and above all 
by a clergyman was addressed to the Commissioner. 
In it the applicants asked for arms to defend them- 
selves in case of a rise, which was being suspected at 
the time. Sir Bartle realized that the people were ut- 
necessarily losing their grip over the situation. He 
explained to them the implications of the step suggested 
by them and assured them that if they were given arms 
etc., the consequences might not be very happy. He 


measures he adopted, ‘quite foiled’ 
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asked them not to be panicky and assured them that- 
all would go well with them. He “abstained from 
ealling for volunteers,” he explained, “or appoimting @ 
place of refuge from a conviction that such. measures 
only embarrass the military and promote panic without: 
affording much real security.” He further made clear 
to them that at the moment it was not possible to have: 
volunteer guards as the people were busy in their daily 
duties, and family-ties made it incumbent on them to 
remain at home for all the time they remained free. 


“He advised the applicants to keep to their own 
houses and calm by reason, religion and example the- 
fears of their families and to provide themselves with. 
such arms as they could raise and in case of a dis- 
turbance to defend their houses till the aid which could 
not be long in coming should arrive.” 

But in spite of these soothing suggestions, the 
Europeans and the Parsis were all the time ill-at-ease.. 
For, reported Frere to the Governor of Bombay on: 
29th August, 1857 : : 


“It is dangerous to go near the houses of Parsis 
and English Clerks after dark, for the inmates are 
armed ‘to the teeth and are apt tio explode like a box. 
of rockets”. 


To allay their fears, the Commissioner of Sind: 
issued particular instructions to local officials to appre- 
hend all suspicious characters in their jurisdictions, 
for some might have filtered into the province from. 
disaffected areas, to create trouble in Sind. And in addi-- 
tion he ordered a careful scrutiny of all that appeared 
in the Indian periodicals of the province and authorised. 
severe measures against the publishers for objectionable 
matter. He, therefore, could confidently report to 
Bombay, “I have taken measures which will, I hope, 
prevent the publication of any mischievous articles in 
this provinee.”’ 

But the premonitions of the European community 
were not exactly unfounded. Trouble seems to have 
been brewing at Shikarpore, Hyderabad and Karachi 
and the plan was executed, however imperfectly, im 
September, 1857 : 


“The plan of the mutinecrs in Sind,” writes the 
biographer of Sir Bartle, “so far as they had any 
definite plan, seems to have been to seize the fort at 
Hyderabad .and make it a rallying place like Delhi, 
then to cause simultaneous outbreaks at Karachi,. 
Shikarpur, Jacobabad, Multan, etc.” 


At this time Frere could command a European 
force of less than 500 British ‘bayonets including the 
sick-men and the recruits for the whole province. Of 
these, only 350 were effective workers. And yet all went. 
well for the Government. The first attempt at a mutiny: 
was scheduled to take place at Hyderabad. Of it the 
authorities were, however, informed in time and the 
situation was saved. The Subedar-Major to Lt. Batis- 
combe informed his commander of some plotting going 
on among the men of the ‘Battery’ Brigadier Morris. 
was informed of the situation and the energetic 
the plans of the 
mutineers. A parade of the Battery was suddenly 
ordered at 4. After the Brigadier had inspected the 
gunners, they were disarmed and their swords taken: 
from them. The guns were removed to the Fort where 
the European inhabitants of the town had been hur- 
riedly removed. The native guard of the Fort was 
immediately replaced by an English guard. Lt. Merri- 
man, the engineer, put the Fort in a ‘complete state of 
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wepair, There remained no cause for alarm, The 
authorities had acted with such promptitude that the 
mutineers were taken by surprise. The Commissioner 
-of Sind was informed of the situation by a special 
amessenger. On receipt of the information, at the 
unearthly hour of 2 a.m., Sir Bartle went and woke up 
(ol. Hutt, commanding the station, and asked him to 
despatch immediately sixty newly enrolled artillery- 
men and 55 of the Ist Fusiliers to Hyderabad under 
Lt. Harris. Five men were put under custody for their 
mutinous conduct at Hyderabad~—one Havildar, one 
Lance-Naique and three privates of the Battery. Sep- 
tember 12 was the date fixed for the massacre, but by 
the 10th all was over for the mutineers. A Court Martial 
assembled to try Havildar Coombersing and others for 
mutiny. Finding all guilty, the Court Martial sentenced 
the Havildar to death by blowing from the gun, and 
the rest to transportation for life. On the following day 
all the troops at Hyderabad assembled at the parade 
grounds for the purpose of blowing. off the Havildar 
from a six-pounder gun. “The Havildar lashed his back 
to the muzzle, port fire lighted, ready, fire—and away 
he went fullsweep, a portion of his backbone nearly 
‘’mnocking the Deputy Collector off his camel.” The 
Military aid from Karachi arrived in time to aid the 
“execution of the sentence on the mutineers. Within a 
few days’ time six more of the mutineers were secured 
and tried,—one Jemadar, two privates of the Battery, 
‘a private and two camp followers of the 13th N.I, 
and they met the same end, being found guilty. 


“A dreamy but dark suspicion of the fidelity of 
the 2Ist Regiment N.I. stationed at Karachi had for 
sometime been entertained in consequence of a number 
of Bengalees belonging to the corps.” 


The suspicion was confirmed on Sunday night— 
13th September when by 11 p.m. Major McGrigor was 
convinced by the independent testimony of a soldier 
and two Oudh Brahmin Indian officers that the Regi- 
ment he was commanding was in a disaffected state and 
intended to strike at 2 am —just after about 3 hours. 
‘One of the informers furnished further facts regarding 
the scheme of the mutineers. He said that a man from 
the 2lst NI. was to be sent to the I4th NI. and 
another to the Mahomedans to seek their co-operation. 
According to plan, the 2lst intended to capture the 
treasury and proceed to Hyderabad. The time was too 
short but no complaints about it could improve the 
Situation. Delay was indeed dangerous, McGrigor lost 
no time in getting ready and communicated the 
information to the Brigade authorities. Without 
moment’s delay the whole of the European troops of 
the station were assembled and marched to the scene 
of the anticipated revolt. Col. Stiles, the ‘beau ideal’ of 
the British soldier, was the first on his own parade 
ground, where he quietly and yet promptly turned out 
every man of his gallant corps without the sound of a 
bugle, and so perfectly were his orders complied with 
that the men were dressed, armed and on their way to 
the lines of the 21st, before any one became aware of 
their movements, although they passed through the 
most thickly populated part of the Cantonment Bazar. 
‘The movements of the 3rd Troop Horse Brigade were 
also as prompt. In an ircomparably short space of 
‘time after the “Boots and Saddles’ trumpet they rushed 
to their horse-lines and with their horses attached ‘to 
the guns and waggons were ready for the fray with all 
the spirit and alacrity of the best men in the army. 
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Indeed they overtook their European. companions and 
soon fell in their rear. 

Col. Hutt, commanding the station, was the first 
to arrive at the parade ground of the 2Ist and he ‘lent 
the whole weight of his conspicuous ability towards the 
accomplishment of the task’ in hand. The Brigadier of 
the station, Col. Lowth, had early busied himself in 
putting into operation the plan of action against the 
prospective mutineers which had already been prepared 
and matured, and he and his staff did a very neat job 
within practically a very short time. Let it be said to 
his credit that ‘no military Commander could have 
frustrated the designs of an enemy with more tact and 
credit than the Brigadier of Karachi’ On arrival at the 
parade ground of the 21st N.I., the 2nd Europeans were 
quickly and yet quietly drawn up in lime with two 
artillery guns on each flank. “The whole force then 
loaded the Artillery with double charges of grape.” 
Thus after full preparation sounded the assembly of 
the 21st. It was after considerable reluctance that many 
of the infantry-men turned out, which induced Col. 
Hutt to order two other nine-pounders for any emer- 
gency. Sergeant Major Roheltom was deputed to fetch 
the extra. guns. However, before these guns arrived, the 
sepoys of the 21st had fallen-in by Companies ati 
quarter distance column. The roll was then called and 
after a short address from Major MecGrigor, order to 
‘File Arms’ was given. The order was immediately 
obeyed without the slightest hesitation or murmur. 
The European Infantiy were put in charge of the arms, 
After the disarming, a strict search of the sepoys’ huts 
was made for arms that might have been hidden there. 
But for a few swords nothing dangerous was dis- 
covered. A careful examination of the muskets filed up 
however revealed that nearly forty of the fire-lockers 
were loaded. The ‘Arms’ were then gathered and packed 
on the carts brought from the Commissariat Depart- 
ment for the purpose. They were sent to the arsenal 
under the escort of the European Troops. After an 
address from their General, the men of the 21st were 
dismissed to their quarters. The whole affair was over 
by 4 a.m. 

During the time that the 2ilst were being disarmed, 
the men of the 14th N. I. were also ordered into 
assembly on their own ground. These men were not 
disarmed since there was nothing against them and the 
officers were certain of their loyalty. They were, how- 
ever, allowed to return to their quarters only after the 
21st’s disarming had been completed. So much were 
the men of the 14th N. I. trusted that they, along with 
the 2nd Europeans, were to furnish all the guards and 
duty-mien of the station and the men of the 21st were 
so degraded as to be considered unfit and undesirable 
even as orderlies. : 

The Commissioner and Major Goldsmid were at 
Clifton. At about 2 am., an unearthly hour, the sound 
of horse galloping towards the bungalow was heard. 
Captain Johnstone had come to inform Sir Bartle of 
the mutiny of the 21st N. I. and within a few minutes, 
the head of the executive government in Sind was 
aware of the critical situation of the station. Without 
much delay he proceeded to the town along with Major 
Goldsmid and Col. Johnstone and inspected the Native 
Lines. He found the situation satisfactory and fully 
under control. The affair had been so neatly brought 
to a close that the civilian population had almost slept 
through it. “So quietly was the-whole managed that 
the majority of the townsfolk were not aware of the 
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military movements until the next morning after gun 
x 


Though the mutiny of the 2ist N. I. had been 
successfully averted, the European community was 
alarmed and was in a terrible state of excitement. To 
ease the tension satisfactory plans had to be put into 
operation, to restore confidence among the people. The 
intérests of the European community particularly were 
sought to be safeguarded. The principal roads of the 
Cantonment were lined in the twinkling of an eye with 
a’ complete chain of foot and horse patrol who kept 
open the communication and prevented stragglers or 
bad characters from perambulating the streets or looting 
the deserted bungalows. At the very first symptom of 
danger, the capacious mess room of the 2nd Light 
Infantry (European) was fixed as the rendezvous for 
the families of the Europeans. And thither repaired the 
whole of the European population. The authorities did 
not only apprise timely the Europeans living in camp, 
of the danger individually, but many of the Civil 
Officers were engaged in assisting the families of the 
Europeans who wanted to remove to the mess-room. 
But some of the families preferred to remain at home, 
presumably on account of the rendezvous fixed being 
considered a very poor place for protracted defence, 
however otherwise comfortable it might have been. 
But here the people had remained uninformed. As the 
Sind Kossid wrote : 


“The style in which the Artillery Lines were pro- 
tected was but imperfectly known, otherwise a much 
greater number would have fled there for refuge. 
Although six guns had been despatched with the in- 
fantry and a splendid body of Light Cavalry formed 
from the 3rd Troop, yet fort men of the volunteer 
Battery armed with muskets, bayonets and thirty rounds 
of ball cartridge, remained to protect the Quarter 
Guard and the gunshed, where four guns of heavy cali- 
bre twere placed in position) and loaded for instant 
use.” 

“In this hospital hall, the Eurepean families found 
a cordial welcome and were treated with that kindness 
which is characteristic of the gallant corps who occupy 
it. Though the ladies behaved with calmness and firm- 
ness that could hardly have been; expected of them 
under the existing circumstances, the authorities very 
wisely, kept them acquainted constantly through Officers 
and orderlies of what was going on to quieten the storm 
of fear that lay behind the calmed countenences of the 
Furopean families. Indeed, ‘the successive satisfactory 
reports tended very greatly to soothe the excited feel- 
ings of the fair sex.’ On the other hand, civilians in 
Camp turned out nobly armed to the teeth with guns, 
pistols anid swords.” 


Though the affair of the 13th September had been 
well-managed by the authorities and the Europeans 
and their families were more than safe, still the people 
im camp remainéd much excited and the Government 
felt itself called upon to adopt further measures ‘to 
restore the fullest confidence of the population. The 
Commissioner of Sind received a representation from 
the European residents.in the ‘native’ town for a 
sufficient supply of arms for personal defence. Sir 
Bartle assured the applicants that the needful would 
be. done immediately. In addition a Volunteer Corps 
of all the able-bodied European gentlemen of Karachi 
Camp was organised under the superintendence of 
Major Goldsmid and Captain Johnstone. This Volun- 
teer Corps was raised for “the purpose of performing 
the duty of mounted patrols at night-in Camp.” They 
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eculd thus relieve the European troops and keep thcmm 
in a state of efficiency in case of emergency. The Com- 
missioner of Sind while issuing the circular for the 
raising of the Volunteer Corps by the desire of Major 
General Scott, C. B. Commanding the station, was good. 
enough to suggest that, “for the present none should. 
offer themselves who have family ties which rendet ut. 
a primary duty to remain at home and protect their 
household.” “The Kurrachee Volunteer Guards made: 
their appearance on the sands of Scinde,” reported the 
Sind Kossid, having . assembled in public-review order, 
on Wednesday evening, 7th October; 1857. “The specta— 
tors were delighted with their movements and the 
parade displayed by each gallant volunteer, fearlessly 
galloping to and fro and eventually to his respective 
martial abode, ready to fall out at a moment's notice 
in the event of a row—of which happily there is not 
much likelihood—nothing daunted by the severe 
fatigues of their late incomparable manoeuvres.” The 
improvement attained after a short period of their 
first public appearance, by the Karachi Volunteer 
Guards was mainly.due to their efficient instructor, 
Riding-master Sergeant Hall of the 3rd Troop. “To 
him alone all praise is due for the speedy advancement 
of his pupils in Equitation Drill & C,” wrote the Sind’ 
Kossid. But before the end of October, the Volunteer’. 
Corps was disbanded after they had been thanked in* 
highly complimentary terms by the Commissioner of 
Sind and the General Commanding the station, for 
“their disinterested execution in contributing in a great 
measure to allay public excitement and fears,” 

In addition to supplying arms to Buropean resi~ 
dents of Karachi organising 9 Volunteer Corps and 
keeping loyal troops in a state of efficiency, the autho~. 
rities fixed the Arsenal as a place of rendezvous in case 
of any further symptoms of danger, when circumstances: 
should cause the European Residents of Karachi to 
vacate their own houses. These measures more than 
amply succeeded in allaying the fears of the Europeam 
community and restoring their confidence. 

Though the situation at Karachi was brought well! 
under control within a few hours of the morning of the 
i4th of September 1857, and there arose hardly any 
cause for alanm after that date, the attention of the 
authorities had to be directed to securing the twenty-six 
men of the 2ist N. I. who were found missing on the 
parade-ground early on 14th September. The Karachi 
Police, 150 strong, and four Companies of drilled 
infantry under Major Marston, assisted “by Captain 
Pirie and Khan Saheb Ghoolam Hussain, the Police 
Adjutant, were put in charge of the pursuit and within 
a week’s time brought in or otherwise accounted for- 
all of them. The 2nd Europeans while returning to 
their quarters from the ground early that morning: 
escorted six sepoys of the 2ist N. I. made prisoners on 
the ground for having been found with their pieces 
loaded. Four of the deserters were captured in the 


precinets of the Camp on the evening of the 14th mstant. 


Within three days’ time eleven more were discovered 
effecting their escape near the Hubb river and brought 
to the Quarter Guard of the 2nd Europeans, where all 
the mutineers were to be lodged. By 18th September 
four more of the conspirators were secured and three 
died as the result of Police firing in capturing them. 
Still the arch-conspirator Colour-Havildar Ramdeem 
Pandey and two others remained to be apprehended. 
At ‘last these three were also secured. on the 20th. 
Ramdeen Pandey and his two associates having left 
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their quarters went in search of camels. "After hiring 

these animals they set out on their journey towards 

Ahmed Khan’s Tanda, whither they were pursued by 

the police. The villagers finding their forward march 

of no avail due to the Police chase, induced them to 
give’ up their arms which at. last they did, after which 
the Police seized them. The arch-conspirator and his 

two associates were armed with their muskets and a 

quantity of loose’ ammunition. 

Now that the deserters had been arrested, the 
excitement after the disarming of the 2lst gave place 
to active discussion regarding the punishment :that 
ought to be meted out to the prisoners. It was univer~ 
gally anticipated that the proceedings against the 
deserters ‘would be prompt and decisive,’ since the guilt 
of these mutineers could easily be proved. A Court 
Martial consisting of all Europeans viz. Major Bour- 
chier of H. M. 57th Regiment as President and Major 
Blake of the Horse Artillery, Capts. Styke of the 2nd 
Huropean Light Infantry, Scott of 2ist Regiment 
Native Infantry, Herne of the ist Fusiliers and 
Church, Deputy Judge Advocate General, as members; 
Lt. Elliot of the 21st N. I. serving as the interpreter, 
met on the 16th and 17th September to try ten of the 
deserters on the following counts : 

: (1) Desertion from their Regiment on the night of 
13th awvith their arms and not returning till 
brought back by the Police. 

(2) Being captured with their arms and offering 
resistance to the Police which had been deptted 
to secure them. 

“The very first day of the Court Martial held out 

the surest hope to the community—of course Euro- 

yean—that vengeance swift, summary and condign 
vould be effected on the traitors,” since:the Executive 

Engineer received instructions on the forenoon that 


jay, to erect gallows in the centre of the maidan~ 


opposite the Post Office, capable of swinging 8 or 10 
nen at a time. On this account large crowds began 
yourIng in on the ground from every part of the 
vantonment and the ‘Native’ town, particularly after 
L p.m. But they had to return home disappointed when 
t became known that the Court Martial had risen for 
she day at 5-80 p.m. having convicted only two, the 


rial of the rest being postponed to the morrow. Wild . 


tumours were afloat in the Bazar as a result of this 
apparent vacillation’ on the part of the Court Martial 
ind “direct forebodings of the coming danger were 
reely entertained” by many people. It was felt that 
the Sircar was afraid to punish the prisoners.’ On this 
iccount many a European in camp passed a sleepless 
tight. 


“The night passed over quietly,” reported the Sind 
Kossid, “and although many kept watch and ward, 
there was nothing to break through its stillness and 
disturb the rest of the lightest sleeper in Camp.” On 
the 17th inlstant a general anxiety was shown to ascer- 
tain the result of the Court Martial but it was not 
until the afternoon that it became kriown that all the 
prisoners had been sentenced to death. <A parade of 
the whole of the troops was ordered at half past four 
ini the afternoon, but by that time the whole of the 
maidan was covered with spectators. The ten mutineers 
were brought to the ground under the escort of 2nd Euro- 
peans, under strict guard, commanded by Lt. Phillips. 
Within a short time gathered at ithe maidan could be 
seen the 3rd troop Horse Artillery, the 2rv) Europeans, 
the 14th and 21st N. I. along with the city and Can- 
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tonment Police with a. strong detachment of mounted. 

sowars. 

The Artillery. and the guns were placed in position: 
immediately in front of the scaffold so as to command: 
the 2lst N. I. who were drawn up immediately behind 
it. The cavalry portion of the Artillery, the 2nd Euro- 
peans, and the 14th N. I. occupied each flank, whilst 
the public kept the ground clear in rear of the troops. 
Shortly before these arrangements were completed, the- 
General of the Division accompanied' by the whole of: 
the Divisional and Brigade staff arrived and occupied 
the centre of the square that had been formed. After: 
the prisoners had been escorted by the European Guard: 
to the front of.their corps, immediately under the 
scaffold, the Brigade Major, Capt. Leckie, in a loud. 
and clear tone of voice, read out the charges. and the- 
findings of the Court Martial, which were then inter-- 
preted in a very distinct manner by Major Goldsmid. 
Seven of the prisoners were sentenced’ to be hanged’ 
and three to be blown away from the guns. Those 
latter were marched to the right of the scaffold and the: 
seven were immediately led up the ladder and placed: 
on the drop; their hands having been tied behind. Then 
the noose was sharply placed round their necks, With-- 
out even blind-folding them, the ‘native’ hangmen 
having descended, a signal was given at which the 
prop supporting the drop was withdrawn. Their death 
was momentary, not a struggle being made by any save 
one. Whilst there was many a palpitating heart in the 
large body assembled, there was a symptom of 
righteous satisfaction in every European countenance, 
The three who had witnessed their comrades executed 
were then marched off a short distance towards the open. 
plain, whither the whole of the European and ‘native’ 
troops had taken" up a new position. Three Artillery 
guns were then moved up to the front and unlimbered’ 
and the mutineers lashed with their backs to the 
muzzle. Everything being ready, Major Blake gave a 
signal, by waving his hand, the gunners applied a quick 
match and one after another, the mutineers were blown 
to pieces. Their remains were immediately collected by 
sweepers and carried away to a pit at some distance. 
After this those who had been hanged were cut down, 
and taken away in the same manner. “The different 
regiments were then marched home to their respective 
barracks. Thus erded one of the most awful and 
imposing spectacles, the people of Kurrachee or the 
troops had ever beheld.” 

The subsequent Court Martials were comprised by’ 
all Indian Officers and according to. the Sind Kossid,. 
they seemed to be bitter against the deserters—more-: 
than their British ‘brethren-in-arms.- But for five 
prisoners, all were sentenced to be hanged from the 
gallows. These five were awarded the penalty of “trans- 
portation beyond seas for the term of their natural 
lives.” The hanging took place in the same “style” as- 
in the case of the first batch, without any exceptional 
cident except one. ‘One of the prisoners insisted on 
salaming every one from the General downward,’ be- 
fore he was to be pinioned and he had to be allowed 
that indulgence. Ramdeen Pandey, the ring-leader, was- 
blown away from the guns on 23rd September, and the 
‘transportation’ prisoners were marched off to the 
Bunder under heavy guard to be embarked on the 
Chusan proceeding to Bombay. 

About the time that Colour-Havildar Raimdeen. 
Pandey of the 21st N. I. met his end, there was a 
semblance of a mutiny in the 16th N. I. at Shikarpur. 
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‘The Aritillery-men took possession of the guns at mid- 
night and forming themselves into a square commenced 
firing grape-shot in all directions at random. The Police 
were at once on the spot but from the peculiar 
quadrangular situation taken up by the mutineers and 
shooting as they were in all directions, it was not 
possible for the police to do anything effective till 
4 am., when the mounted police made a gallant charge 
at the mutineers. The charge was exceptionally suc- 
cessful inasmuch as the police were able to seize the 
guns and secure several prisoners, though they had to 
cut, down a few before they could effect their capture. 
‘Two of the Artillery men were killed and the Jemadar 
seriously wounded. The mounted police lost three of 
their men in the fray. On examining the Jemadar, it 
was elicited that some cavalry was expected to join the 
Shikarpur Artillery that midnight and jointly they 
were to carry out their designs. The prompt action of 
‘Col. Stewart, the Collector and Col. Montgomery, the 
Police Chief, out-witted the mutineers and nipped the 
trouble in the bud. But the firing of cannon at midnight 
had alarmed the European residents who, one and ail, 
fled to the Jail, where they sought shelter till late 
next morning. Twenty-five of the mutineers were 
caught on 28rd September by Mir Ali Moorad of 
Khairpur’s son, who were trying to induce his people 
‘to rebel against the Government. And yet that was 
not the end of the Shikarpore episode. The camp at 
Sukkur, on the night of the 23rd, was in a state of 
exeltement owing to some of the deserters coming 
‘there from Shikarpore. The mounted police were out 


all night and managed to catch one man. The 
‘others, it seems, crossed to the opposite bank. 
A detachment of the. Royal Fusiliers was sent 


from Sukkur to Shikarpore early in the morning . on 
the 24th September. A Court Martial on 9th and 10th 
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October tried four privates of the Golundazee and the 
Subedar and the Havildar of the 16th N. I. for mutiny- 
ing at Shikarpore and were sentenced to death without 
exception. The execution of the sentence took place on 
the 10th in presence of the troops of the station, when 
the men of the Golundazee: were blown away from the 
guns, the Subedar and Havildar being hanged from the 
gallows, 

Soon after the mutineers at Delhi had been sur- 
rounded, the Frontrer Tribes of Upper Sind planned. 
their rising. Their leader Durriah Khan, the Chief of * 
the Jakranis, was to come to Jacobabad at 5 p.m. and 
his co-worker Dil Murad, the Chief of the Khojas, was 
to follow at 10 a.m., the following day, when they had 
decided to kill Major Mereweather and his officers 
who were to sit in Durbar on that day. But at 5-30 p.m., 
half an hour after his arrival Durriah Khan was on his 
way to Sukkur, heavily ironed, to be placed on board 
the steamer lying ready to start for Karachi. Two days 
later Dil Murad Khan, who had made off for the hills 
on hearing the fate of Durriah Khan, met the same 
fate and the outbreak was thus prevented. 

By 16th October, the following news items relating 
to the capture of Nana Saheb and the death of the 
King of Delhi taken from Mooltan papers, announced 
in Sind the beginning of the end of the Indian Mutinye 
of 1857. “They have it in Camp and on good authority 
that the King of Delhi is no more and that Nana Saheb 
has been secured in the neighbourhood of Meerut.” ~ 

In fact, there was no serious trouble in Sind during 
the mutiny. 
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THE DISCOVERY OF INDIA.: By Jawaharlal 
Nehru. The Signet Press, Calcutta. Price Rs. 11. 


This book contains what is perhaps the clearest 
‘exposition of the working of a pattict’s mind that. we 
have seen in print. This is no trealise on the History 
of India, indeed historical schclars or students of politics 
‘may even find errors and omissions. But just as an 
artist’s conception of a landscape may omit much that 
meets. the camera’s eye, and yet render on canvas 4 
picture that transcends reality. so may a finely tuned 
mind transpose on paper, through the medium of the 
printed word, the entrancing story of the life-history of 
a people through the ages, omitting much that transmitted 
no stimulus to the author’s mind and throwing into bold 
relief many details that might be minvr from the scholar’s 
point of view and yet be capable of providing much 
inspiration. Such a story, like the petrait of an artist 


—Eprror, The Modern Review, 


by himself, is doubly revealing, This last is true indeed 
of the book under review, as it discovers before the 
reader's eye the inner personality of Jawaharlal Nehru as 
well as an intimate vision of the India he loves, : 

Few amongst the leaders of men, even in this modern 
age, could claim a gifted pen, and fewer still the vision and 
clarity of exposition of Pandit Jawatsrlal Nehru. The. 
transparent candour and henesty of his statements is 
clearly apparent. even where his criticism is stinging. 
These qualities have lent an absorbing interest to the 
narratives that collectively go to form the body of the 
book. There are few inhibitions that cbstruct his analysis 
of cause and effect and where there are. mistakes and 
omissions they are evidently due to flack of data and 
assistance during the period of compilation, which was 
done while he was in prison. 

The greatest value of the book Hes in its attempt 
at demonstrating to the world the moral basis om which 
rests the Cause of the Indian National Congress, What 
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is the heritaze of the Peoples of India. and how they 
were shaping their own destiny until they were thwarted 
and deprived in the past and what are their aspirations 
in the present and the future is amply put before the 
reader in its pages. 

The author says: “And this panorama ef the past 
gradually merged into the unhappy present, when India, 
for all her past greatness and stability, was a slave 
country, an appendage of Britain, and al! over the world 
terrible and devastating war was raging and brutalizing 

. humanity. But that vision of five thousand years gave 
me a new perspective and the burden of the present 
seemed to grow lighter. The hundred and eighty years 
of British rule in India were just one of the unhapny 
interludes in her long story; she would find herself 
again; already the last page of this chapter was being 
written. The world also will survive the horror of today 
and build itself anew on fresh founsations.” 

Keeping this prospect in view, the reader will find 
much inspiration, often enchantment, :n the perusal of 
The Discovery of Indie, as also very satisfying food for 


thought, 
K. N. C. 


ROLLAND AND TAGORE: Published by 
Visva-Bharatt, Calcutta, Price Rs. 3-8. 
“x This year on January 29th Romain Rolland, had he 
lived, would have reached his eighty-first year. During 
the first world-war Rolland sought the co-operation of 
-Rabindranath in organizing an international group of 
writers and thinkers dedicated to the cause of world- 
peace. 
Rolland’s biographical studies of Mahatma Gandhi, 
Ramakrishna and Vivekananda opened a new chapter in 
the understanding of the East by the West. Rolland 
was a voluminous letter-writer and fortunately for us 
some of his valuable correspondence with Rabindranath 
were preserved in the Rabindra-Bhawan, Santiniketan. 
Those letters were carefully edited and translated from 
original French intte English by Alex Arenson and Krishna 
Kripalani. They added moreover sixteen pages of notes 
io clarify the various problems discussed in these letters. 
The hook is a welcome edition not only to the lovers 
«of Rabindranath’s works but also to the international 
group founded after the death of Rolland, entitled “The 
Friends of Romain Rolland,” at No. 89, Boulevard 
Montparnasse, Paris. We request all Indian friends to 
send their copies of correspondence cf Rolland which 
they happen to possess, 
Katpas Nac 

SHUJA-UD-DAULA, Vol. TL: By Dr. A. L. Sri- 
vastava, M.A. PhD. DiIntt. Minerva Book Shop, 
Anarkali, Lahore. Pages 426. Price Rs. 12. 


By publishing his third part of the three Nawabs of 
Oudh Dr. Srivastava has completed an enormous under- 
taking of great significance to Indian history. This 
volume covers the latter half of Shuja-ud-daula’s reign 
(1765-1775) .and presents the enlivening story of how 
. India’s eastern provinces passed under the British domi- 
nation, The steadfast grasp of British pelicy guided by 
selfish ambition is here minutely traced with fresh evi- 
dence unearthed after a patient labour of years. The 
volume opens with the celebrated grant -f the Diwanij of 
Bengal which Clive dexterously secured from the Emperor 
thereby changing the fate of entire India. “Oudh was 
‘ destined to be a main training ground of the Co.’s 
‘Agents in India who gradually evolved more or less a 
permanent policy towards the Jndian powers after 
coming into contact with Shuja-ud-daula.” The direct 
result of this change was that the Emperor Shah Alam 
deserted the British cawse and soughi the protection of 
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the Marathas. This thrilling chapter is for the first 
time here unfolded on the basis of the original and, 
revealing correspondence. Shuja’s capacity and character 
are justly appraised. 

While going through this narrative of Oudh, the 
reader cannot help thinking of the fate of the 
other three Nawabs, viz. those of Bengal, Arcot and 
Haiderabad, and entertaining the painful reflection of 
India losing its independence mainly through these four 
Nawabs. Instead of remaining loyal to the Emperor, 
they chose to break away from their allegiance and seek 
foreign support for self-protection, thereby completing. 
the political degradation of the Indian continent. 

G. S, SARpESAI. 


-OUR BEGGAR PROBLEM : How To Tacxte rr: 
Edited by Dr. J. M. Kumarappa. Padma publications 
Ltd., Bombay. 1945. Pp, vu 4-294. 

The book consists of eleven chapters and four appen- 
dices contributed by various authors. The questions dis- 
cussed range from a classification of different types of 
beggars, their mental traits, the root causes of beggary 
and beggars as a menace to public health to schemes 
for the organization of relief and a discussion of measures 
necessary for the total eradication of beggary, both in its 
short-term and long-term aspect. 

The articles have all been contributed by competent 
scholars, and they bring out forcibly, and perhaps for 
the first time systematically, the appaliing condition of 
our million and a half beggars in India. It is a sore 
which lies heavy upon the body politic, and one soon 
begins to feel that mere tinkering with the problem will 
never do, Private relief is very often wasted, and the 
only solution lies in an intelligent public, i.e. corporate 
effort. The editor has taken pains to see that suitable 
steps of a practical nature are recommended; but in the 
end he feels that it is ultimately: through a radical re- 
organization of our national economic life that lasting 
cure can be effected. But that should be no reason why 
we should neglect temporary measures of reform and 
rehabilitation. We cannot refrain from quoting the last 
two paragraphs of the book. 

Reviewing the problem of India’s pauperism and 
dependency we find that it is’ mainly due to the cul- 
tural stagnation and the social drift of the people 
and the adoption of Western industrialism. Old insti- 
tutions are broken and thrown into disuse without 
new ones being built in accordance with Indian. 
thought and life. Western industrialism has coms 
to us with its slums, low-incomes, accidents, occupa- 
tional diseases, uncertainty of employment and super- 
annuation. The decay of agricultural occupations, of 
home and subsidiary industries, has further accentuated 

, the problem of poverty and dependency. Decency, 
health, mutual aid, security have ail Leen overwhelmed. 
and Jost in the whirlpool of competition. The family 
is splintered like glass on the rock of economic jn- 
suficiency. Irresponsibility and uesertion are creat- 
ing the criminal and the beggar. The legislators are 
inactive, paralyzed by the fmmensily of our social 
preblems. In the meanwhile all these gathering sub- 
arin currents are disturbing the placidity of Indian 
ife. 

Under these circumstances we can ill-afford to 
lag behind in providing social security for the less 
fortunate in our country but we cannot stop there. 
Social security is only a half-way house. We have to 
strike at the root cause of our social problems—the 
economic system. The present war has made it clear 
beyond a shadow of doubt that there is something 
radically wrong in our economic order. The same 
causes which bring about the unspeakable poverty and 
misery of the masses are also respousible for the large- 
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scale massacre of human beings and the irrevocable 
.destruction of property that is going on ioday. While 
-our immediate task is to provide security for the poor 
‘against. hazards, our main concern snould be to bring 


about a new social .erder which will ensure not only 


‘the creation of wealth but even more its better dis- 
tribution, thus eliminating poverty- and ushering in 
“peace and goodwill among men. 


We sincerely feel that the book deserves to be widely 
tread, , 
Nirmat Kumar Bose. 


THE IVORY TOWER: By S. R. Dongerkery. 
sHast and West Book House. Distributors, Padma Pub- 
ications Ltd., Bombay. Second edition. 

This book of verse ‘by a poet, who is also the Regis- 
trar of the University of Bombay. has many qualities 
deserving wide appreciation, which it has already received. 
“This is borne out by the fact that it has run into its 2nd 
edition within a little more than a yesr. The eloquent 
‘testimonies which it has earned from eminent personalities 
‘also speak of ‘the wide ‘popularity it enjoys. The poems 
are divided into three sections. Love, Beauty and Truth, 


““which”, according to the poet. “have never ceased to be _ 


the inspiration of art”, and these traditional but fascihat- 
ing subjects of the poems have been treated in an equally 
fascinating way. 

SuniL Kuatar Basu. 


HARIJAN THROUGH THE AGES: By 8S. R. 


Venkatraman, B.A. BL. Bharata Devi Publications,. 


Mount Road, Madras. Pages 20. Price Re. 1. 


In these pages the author has given a vivid des- 
‘ctiption of the elastic and changing nature of Hinduism. 
Untouchability im Indidn Society is as old as Hinduism 
itself but saints and religious reformers have fought for 
its removal from time immemorial and the success gained 
from time to time was only partial and temporary. All 
altempts from above failed ‘because the down-trodden 
masses were not raised educationally and culturally in 
the full sense and as such no permanent remedy could 
be had for this inhuman social evil. ‘The latest attempt 
is by Mahatmaji through the Harijan Sevak Sangh for 
tackling the problem from the very root. When the 
Harijan is uplifted from his present position “by educa- 
‘tion and self-help, it is only a question of time to find: 
him in his proper place in Indian Society and body 
‘politic. ae 
The reader of these few pages will get a glimpse of 
the admirable work done by the Harijan Sevak Sangh. 


A. Bz. Durta. 


BENGALI 


SAB O SWAPNA: By Manmatha Kumar Chau- 
-dhury. Modern Book Depot, Sylhet. To be had of 
4 - . Inbrary, 42 Cornwallis Street, Calcutta. Price 

8. &, 


The. young author, Manmatha Kumar Chaudhuri, 
has made his mark in the field of: dramatic literattre 
with the publication of his first play, He Bir Purna 
Karo, His second work, Sab O Swapna, or Dream and 
Death, is a drama in three Acts. He introduces charse- 
ters. in his play that do not live in the realm of un- 
‘realities, but are persons who belong to the society of 
our day. Krishnagovinda, a race-goer, gamb'er and a 
confirmed aethist is an educated vagabond. By winning 
a lottery prize. he suddenly becomes a wea'thy zemin- 
dar. Overwhelmed by fortune he casts hig strong 


principles to the winds and grows to be a_ religious” 


weaking. His adopted son, Himadri, the tyrannical 
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manager of his father’s estate, is also transformed by 
love into a selfless leader of the tenants. In effecting 
dramatic surprises, though the author has sometimes 
gone a bit beyond the bounds of everyday possibi.ities, 
his characterization is not unrealistic, The non-viotent 
non-co-operator, Mukundalal Jana, and the veteran 
revolutionary, Suryasankar Upadhyay are well-drawn. 
The technique of transforming characters through 4 
different set of circumstances-into something rich and 
strange is a. dificult one, and the author has almost 
succeeded in overcoming these difficulties. Suryakanta, 
the unbending revolutionary, dies of a stray bullet 
wound. When dying. he gives his blessing to the lovers 
who dedicate their lives to the work of the up‘iftment. 
of the masses, and says that the future belongs to the 
common man, The dialogues are natural and the story 
is interesting. Readers will find much in the drama that 
is really enjoyable. 
~ = SamenpRAkrisHna Law 
ROAD BACK : By Erich Maria Ramarque. Tran- 
slated into Bengali by Kumaresh Ghosh. Edited 
by Jagadindu Bagchi. Readers’ Corner, 5 Sankar Ghosh 
Lane, Calcutta. Price Rs. 2-8. 


This is a faithful and lucid rendering of Remarque’s 
famous novel. The effects of war on humanity—psycho- 
logical, social, economic and moral—have been vividly 
described.- 
D. N. Mooxersra. 


GUJARATI 


HINDNA ACHARYO: By Dr. Hariprasad V. 
Desai. Published by the Society for Providing Cheap 


Literature, Bombay and Ahmedabad. 1944. Illustrated. 


Thick cardboard cover. Pp. 653. Price Rs. 4. 


Dr. Hariprasad Desai, the wielder of a versatile 
pen, is responsible for this compilation which contains the 
biographies and tke spiritual work of thirteen of Modern 
India’s Religious leaders, beginning with Dattatreya and 
ending with Dayanand, including Namak. The Intro- 
duction contributed by the author is the best part 


of the book. Jt gives in a nutshell the varied life and 
“vicissitudes through which our relig’on has passed, becom- 


ing firmer and firmer lke a rock which the more and 
more it gets buffeted about by the waves of foreign. invasion 
stands more and more unaffected. It is a comprehensive 
though terse chronicle of our achievements in that direction. 


GATHA AHUNAVAITI : By Dr. Ivach J. 8. Tara- 
porevala, B.A., Ph.D. Printed at the Karnatak Printing 
Press, Bombay. 1945. Paper cover. Pp. 184. Price Re. 1. 


Dr. Taraporevala is as much at home in Sanskrit as 
in Zend. in English as in Guiarati and has been utilising 
his intimate knowledge of these languages and their 
literature to the utmost advantage by publishing usefui 
books. Every inhabitant of India should -be closely 
familiar with the religious creed of his neighbour. We 
Hindus should know the elements of the religion of 
Zoroaster specially in Gujarat, where we live. in intimate 
neighbourhood. To assure us in doing so, Dr. Tarapore. 
vala has translated into simple Gujarati verse the Gathas 
of Aso Zarathustra giving at the same time the internal 
text for comparison. Readings and interpretations always 


differ im these matters and Dr. Taraporevala is conscious: 


of that. He has therefore given reasons justifying his 
own Yeading or version. Hcwever, those who care ‘rore 
to learn in outline and not in close detail the elements 
of the Gathas, will find in the valuable work a sure guide. 


Vrs 


K. M. J. 
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What A Tragedy! 


“The tragedy of the Bengal famine in 1943 cannot be over-exaggerated. * * * The 
figures for infant mortality were extremely high: The proportion of children below five 
years old who died was found to have varied from thirty to fifty percent of the total deaths. - 
The death-rate among adult males was-much higher than among adult women, nearly twice 
as many adult men died as adult women. This meant that a large number of families were 
deprived of their wage-earners just at the very time when needed them most. The throwing 
of a large number of women on their own resources was later found to have the inevitable 
result—an increase in prostitution and other. social evils. * ** Small peasants lost all their ~ 
cultivable lands. Finding nobody who would lend them either money or food they parted 
with the evidence of what fo many families represented everything that made life worth- . 
living, their small bit of their motherland. Fishermen sold their boats and nets, even their 
fishery rights, at the very.time they were more than ever necessary in the economy of the . 
province. Parents sold their children. 


Public memory is short.: In 1946 we have salved our conscience by expecting Govern- 
ment to take necessary action. We forget ihat People get the Government they deserve. 


Public opinion must never be allowed to forget the tragedy that was enactea in Bengal in 
1943 unless and until action has been taken to make a recurrence possible.” But how to do it? 
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Caste System in India 


Out of the various problems that @are at 
present earnestly engaging the attention of social 
reformers, the problem of caste system among 
Hindus may be said to have occupied ‘the foremost 
position. Ram Keshav Ranade writes in ‘The 
Social Service Quarierly : 


Both the commendation and condemnation of the 
caste system are in the superlative degree. Such super- 
lative praises and contempts are only calculated to mis- 
guide reformers. who will have to study the history of 
the caste system from the beginning and then discuss 
the feasibility of uprooting i altogether or finding out 
some ways and means to improve it, 


NuMBER OF CASTES 


In the earliest Vedic period we find that there were 
only two Varnas. the Aryas and the Dasyus or Dasas, 
the difference. between them being based on colour and 
culture. Afterwards the Dasyus were completely con- 
quered by the Aryas who gave them a position sub- 
servient to them and named them as Shudras. At the 
time of the Brahmana literature, the Shudras formed a 
class by themselves. amd even the Aryes were divided 
into three classes (Z) Brahmanas (it) Kshatriyas and 
(iii) Vaishyas. Even before the close of the Vedic period, 
there were not only four castes but there were many 
intermediate castes. which were based upon occu- 
pations and professions (Vide History of Dharmashastra 
a Mahamahopadhyaya Kane, volume,, 2, pages 25 to 

Besides the four main castés mentioned above 


“there were many mixed castes in Smriti times. 


at, 


~ 


It is said that these mixed castes or sub-castes arose. 


from the Anvloma and Pratiloma marriages between the 
principal four castes. It is said in a Smrti-verse quoted 
by Vishwarupa (On Yajnyavalkya 1-95) that there ‘are 
sixty sub-castes consisting of (i) six Anulomas (ii) 
twenty-four mixed castes due to the union of six Anulo- 
mas with principal four castes (iii) six Partilomas and 
(iv) twenty-four mixed castes due to the union -of six 
Pratilomas with four principal castes. Medhatithi in his 
commentary on Manu Smriti (10-31) says that there are 
sixty mixed castes along with the {cour principal castes, 
and that by the intermingling of these various castes, 
numberless subcastes are brought ints being. Similarly 
Vijnaneshwara says in Mitakshara (on Yajnyavalka 
, Smriti 1-95) that since castes coming into ‘being from 
“the intermingling of various castes are irnumerable, it is 
impossible to enumerate them. In view of these innumer- 
able castes among the Hindus we find that the writers on 
Dharmashastra gave up in despair the treatment in detail 
of the duties and rights of various sul-castes and are 
satished with discussions regarding the duties and rights 
of the principal four castes. : 


In modern times each of the principal four 
castes has several sub-castes which are based upon 
various causes. 


Even if we take only the Brahmanas. it will appear 


that they are divided first of all into ten classes, five 


being Gaudas and five being Dravidas. It is said that in 
Gujarat there are 84 sub-castes of Brahmanas which do 
not intermarry or interdine (Sherring, Volume 1, page 99-— 
‘The names of those 84 sub-castes are given). In the 
Bombay Presidency Gazetteer, Volume 9, page 18, it is 
said that the Saraswatas of Punjab have 470 sub-divisions. 
At present we know that among Hindus there are 2400 
sub-castes most of which do not intertnarry (Census 
Report of 1931, Hindu Code by Gour 1938 Edn., page 
14). It will thus appear that from the two sub-castes in 
the earliest Vedic period we have noi evolved as many 
as 2400 sub-castes among Hirdus. 


Caste BY Brrr 
The original word for caste was Varna and 
not Jati. - 


The idea of Varna is based on various causes like 
culture, character, occupation and profession, whereas 
the idea of Jati is based more or less on birth and 
heredity.. When importance is given to Varna which 
takes account of moral and intellectual worth of a man, 
the caste system based on Varna is highly advantageous 
to the society. When, however, importance is attached 
to Jati which lays emphasis on birth and uct upon qualities, 
the caste system based om such Jatis gives rise to enmity 
and animosity. Taking into account these factors our 
ancient scholars attached weight to qualities and not to 
birth. The Mahabhasya of Patanjali gives a verse which 
says that religious austerity, Vedic study and hirth are 
the causes by which a person is called a Brahmana, and 
that he who is devoid of religious austerity and Vedic 
study is not a real Brahmana but only a Brahmana by 
birth. (Patanjali Mahabhashya II, 2. 63. In the Maha. 
bharata it is said that a person is said to he a Brahmana 
only when the qualities of a Brahmana are in him, that 
if these qualities are not in a Brabmana he is not a 
Brahmana but a Shudra, and that if the qualities of a 
Brahmana are in a Shudra such Shudra is to be deemed 
as Brahmana (Vanaparva 216-14,15). The teaching of 
Mahabharata appears to be that weight should be attached 
to qualities amd not to birth and tha: the question of 
superiority or inferiority depending on birth should 
vanish. (Vanaparva 181-42,43; Shanti parva 188-10). 


Supertoriry or BrRAHMANAS 


The caste system is attacked mainly on the 
ground that the system attaches undue importance 
to Brahmins. 


Some scholars like Sherring go to the length of say- 
ing that the caste system was not brought into being with 
a view to promote cleanliness or order but the object 
behind it was.neither more nor less than to exhalt the 
Brahmana, to feed his pride and to_minister to his self- 
will, (Hindu Tribes and Castes, Volume Tl, page 
274). Before accepting this criticism it is to be recalled 
that the ideal set before the Bra‘imanas by ancient 
scholars was one of comparative poverty, of giving up 
the active pursuit of wealth, and of simple living and 
high thinking. Manu lays. down that a Brahmana should 
acquire wealth just sufficient to mdintain himself and 
his family without causing any harm to others (IV, 
2-3-12-15-17). Vyasa specifically states that a Brahmana 
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should try to narrow down his means: of livelihood, and 
should not hanker after wealth, and that if he sets about 
acquiring wealth he ceases to be a Brahmana (Vyasa— 
quoted in Paras. Mad. I 1 page 196). It will appear 
that. the Brahmanas were to possess supermost qualities 
and to lead a life of comparative puverty and that only 
such Brahmanas were given in ancient times highest 
regard, Even now if a person possesses superlative 


qualities and leads a life of poverty, he will surely com-- 


mand highest respect of the people. The superiority of 
the Brahmanas in the caste system was due to qualities 
-and niot to birth, and when seen in this light it will have 
to be admitted that to be a Brahmana in the real sense 
of the term is the most difficult thing. 


Foop AND MARRIAGE 


Caste system is condemned by several scholars 
on the ground that it has given rise to various 
restrictions regarding food and marriage. 

In this connection it is to be noted that our present 
ideas are not backed up by ancient ambhorities. Accord- 
ing to ancient authors a Brahman is allowed to. take food 
at the houses of the persons of three castes (Brahmana, 
Kshatriya and Vaishya) and as for Shudra it is said that 
a Brahmana may take food from Shudra who is his friend 
or his barber or his Das, ete., and that a Brahmana should 
not eat food of an impure Shudra. Shudras were formerly 
also allowed to be cooks in the Ifouses of Brahmans 
provided they observed certain hygienic rules. _ (Gautama 
XVU 6, Manu IV 253 Yajnyavalkya 1-166, Apastambha 
Dharma Sutra 1-5-16-22; History of Dharmashastra, 
Volume II, page 161). 

As for marriage, Anuloma marriages were allowed 
and Pratiloma marriages were condemned by ancient 
authors, Ushanas, however, is of the opinion that even 
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a Pratiloma marriage can be legal (V, 2 to 5). In the 
present Hindu Law Anuloma marriages are allowed, 
and in the Draft Hindu Code it will appear that -even 


.Pratiloma marriages are held to be legal. 


UNTOUCHABILITY . 
Caste system is also condemned because of 


the existence of certain castes which are deemed as 
untouchables, 


Ttcannot be gainsaid that untouchability in India¥ 
must be’ wiped out. -At the same time it must be borne 
in mind that the foreigners have no righ! to speak against 
untouchability unless the condition of Negroes in America 
and the treatment of Indians in Africa are completely 
changed. It is also.to be taken into account that the 
present-day untouchability derives no sanction from the 
ancient Skastras. It is said that no blame is incurred if 
we inix with untouchables in battles, un public reads or 
in temples or in festivals .or on the banks of rivers etc. 
(Vide Smrityartha Sara, page 79, Par. Mad, volume 11 
part 1, page 115, Atri 249). From the views of the 
ancient authors it appears that untouchiability is not to 
be observed im temples or in public places. 


CONCLUSION 


If inspite of loud condemnations and denunciatioys 
on the part of reformers for s0 many years, the- removal 
of caste system is suffering a set-back, which is due to 
illiteracy among the people, it may. be observed that 
the idea of a caste based on quality and culture, oceu- 
pations and qualifications, will steer clear of the evils of 
caste system, and the spread of education in the proper 
perspective will bring about the-aim of nationality and 
equality. ot 
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"INDIAN PERIODICALS 


A Share in the Booty 
J. C. Kumarappa writes in Gram Udyog 
Patrika : 


Nadir Shah invaded India for booty. This booty was 
in the form of hoards of precious metal, jewellery and 
gems. Such is not the booty our moderns look for. 
They want instruments of production, raw materials and 
markets. It was the search for such booty that brought 
in the global wars. 

After the first world war the “conquerors” unburdened 
Germany of her colonies and claimed reparations to com- 
pensate for the loss caused by the wars. 

Now again Germany has been “vanquished”, The 
international vultures have foregathered where the carcass 
is. An assembly of delegates from ihe Principal Allied 
Countries have drafted a “Final Act aad an Accord” to 
pool all German patents in Allied countries. India has 
also been dragged into this arrangement, by whom we 
do not know. 

When we buy a stolen article knowing it to be stolen, 
we become morally responsible for the stealing that had 
preceded the transaction. India refrained from enter- 
ing this war. Can we now ask for a share in the booty 
consequent on this war without assuming moral res- 
ponsibility for the carnage? 

Can we buy and brimg into our country German 
plants taken over by the allies as “reparations”? There 
is a list of 51 German war plants, which are for sale, 
circulated among the Indian Chambers of Commerce. 
These are stained with injustice, cruelty, avarice and 
human blood. Are we, prepared to take these on our 
hands? If we do, we become imperialists no less than 
the British or the Americans. If India stands for the 
freedom of all suppressed nations, Germany being one 
such today, our National Government should protest 
against such loot and ban such tainted property. 





Unwilling Victims 
The New Review observes : 


The Congress Mohammedans of the North-west Fron- 
tier Province are fearlessly resigned to whatever the Con- 
gress and the League may decide among themselves; they 
are as patient as resolute; they have made up their 
wind to quit Pakistan but they are prepared to bide their 
time till the first elections after the Constitution is 
passed. The Sikhs and the Assam peuple are agitated and 
angry. The Sikhs reproach the Congress Command with 
having sacrificed them on the altar of appeasement, and 
claim the same right to oppose a constitution for Punjab 
as the Muslim League has been granted by London about 
the Union’s constitution. The Congress majority which 
rules Assam feels equally aggrieved; why did the Congress 
forge the chains that will enslave Hindu Assam to 


Mohammedan Bengal? The Congress members may enter, 


the Assembly; they will not join Section C or Group C. 
If the High Command betrayed them, can they not appeal 
to the advice of Gandhiji who told them not to join 
even if he were to order them to do so? 

Both, Sikhs and Assam Congressites, should not 
shout like impatient children. The All-India Congress 
is certain to help them to help the Congress policy. 


Markinc Time 


The art of marking time is growing popular among 
our politicians, The Muslim League postponed its meet- 


ing, the Congress prorogued the preliminary session of | 


the Assembly, both waiting for the other’s move. But the 
Congress is growing impatient. The Constituent Assembly 


resumed its work on the 20th; its agenda was short:.__.. 
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‘ Pandit Nehru’s resolution on the establishment of an 


Independent Sovereign Republic, which was passed un- 
animously, and the formation of Commuittces. 

The practical work will not be taken in hand before 
April when League and Congress. will have takena final 
stand. If the League rejects the Congress resolution, the 
Interim Government will be broken up, etc., ele. If it is 
at all appeased about Congress intentions, the Constituent 
Assembly will become the official ground on which the 
political tug-of-war will be staged with all the tos and fros 
one can fancy, and all the hurrahs and boos of the watch- 
ing crowds in the stands. India’s youth expect no definite 
decision from the game, and muster strong into the various 
national guards which were created for self-defence, and 
are mot averse to the tactics: of offensive defence. 


Tue Apvisony CoMMITTEE 


Whilst the major parties: indulge their delaying pro- 
pensities, the minorities grow anxious about the Advisory 
Committee, the only hope and satisfaction they were 
given by the Cabinet Mission, They are in a much weaker 
position vis-a-vis the Big Two than the small nations of 
the U.N.O. vis-a-vis the Big Five. This “Advisory Com- 
mittee on the rights of citizens, minorities and tribal and 
excluded areas’ should contain full representation of the 
interests affected and report to the Union Constituent 
Assembly upon ‘the list of fundamental rights, the clauses 
for the protection of the minorities, and a scheme for the 
administration of the tribal and excluded areas and 
advise whether these rights should be incorporated in the 
Provincial, Group or Union Constitution’, 
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Raw Material of Indian History _ 

Sir Maurice Gwyer concludes his article on 
the above subject in The Indian Review with the 
following remarks:  - ; 

There is a great deal of romance about collections 
of old manuscripts; and there must be many collections 
in India, as in other lands, in which a researcher can 
never be certain that he may not come unexpectedly 
upon some hidden treasure beyond all price, Let me give 
one or two examples of: what I mean irom other countries, 

At the beginning of the last century, a German 
scholar discovered in the Vatican Library in Rome a 
manuscript of the Institutes of Gaius a famous work on 
Roman Law of the classical period, of which no copy 
had ever before came to light. 
near the site of the old Greek town of Oxyrrhynchus in 
Upper Egypt buried heaps of town rubbish were 
discovered and preserved: for fifteen hundred years 
by the dryness of -the sand and were found to con- 
tain, among much of course which was quite worthless, 
very important and hitherto unknown fragments of classi- 
cal Greek authors; and also what might be described as 
the contents of numerous wastepaper baskets, including 
household bills and accounts, letters exchanged between 
friends, even invitations to dinner; in short, material from 
which an extraordinary vivid picture could be constructed 
of the domestic life. and habits of the people of that 
particular region. And only last. spring, in a private 
library in the North of England, a volume was discovered 
containing pirated copies of nine of Shakespeare’s plays, 
all published during his lifetime, of which no other copy 
was known to exist in England, though I believe that 
there is one in the United States. This of course, was 
the case of a book, not a manuscript; but it shows how 
a rarity of great value (it has sitee been sold for 
Rs. 15,000) can lie hidden and unsuspected for centuries 
in private ownership. . ° . el 
Why should not. similar discoveries he made in India 
also? The scholar and the archivist will always pray 
that. such miracles will one day happen to him: and. I 
think that it was the late Mr. G. K. Chesterton who once 
observed that the most remarkable thing about miracles 
is that they do sometimes happen. 

I venture, therefore, as the Vice-Chancellor of a 
University and numbering scholars and historians among 
my friends not only in. Delhi, but in, other Universities 
also, to invite the attention of the public to the problems 
which arise in connection with the preservation of docu- 
emnts in pYivate custody. I am perfectly certain that 
this generation will never be forgiven by the generations 
which come after if all thesé yaluable national treasures 
are allowed to be lost or are damaged beyond repair by 
heglect or indifference. 
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The Influence of Literature on Human 

. Character and Human History 
Prof. Grant C. Knight brings out in his-article 
in The Aryan Path how thought interlinks with 
thought across national boundaries and pleads for 
a new or perhaps a revived literature which can 
lead us to a wisdom suitable to our times and 

without which we shall perish: - 
Examples of the influence of literature upon young 
writers can be multiplied to a great number: of Spenser 
and Homer upon Keats, of Emily Dickiason upon Stephen 
Crane, of Kipling upon Frank Norris, of Herbert Spencer 


-upon Jack London, of Pater and Huysmans upon Oscar 


Wilde,.of Flaubert upon Maupassant, and so on until we 
reach the horizons of literary history. True, we are deal- 
ing here with only a very small and exceptional part 
of the human population. It is much more important to 
inquire whether literature has had, whether it can have, 
a comparable influence upon the mass of people who 
spend their days in the common .cccupations, in the: 
eommon toil, the people whose eyes and: hearts must be 
turned toward goodness if théy are ever to slough off - 
the wickedness which makes peace linpossible of attain- 
ment. 

Twentieth-century ‘civilization is an exceedingly com- 
plex product, composed of countless economic, religious, 
philosophical and artistic stresses, and impregnated with 
the innumerable ideas of the makers of maxims, with 
the traditions atid lore of the folk, and with the experiences 
of the living. Yet it is no exaggeration to say that this 
civilization, to use the word in its brocdest. application, is. 
in the main an edifice designed by curly a few minds, 
by, one is induced to say, only a few books. 

The common man, to be sure, has read but a few ~ 
of those books. Perhaps he has read none. But he has 
nevertheless had his life, his personality and character, 
and his hopes formed by great masterpieces of literature; 
he is, by a kind of mild determinism, the end of a long 
train of concepts that have been preserved on the printed 
page and passed on through the specch of teachers and 
other readers. It cannot be denied that the culture of 
the East has been derived from sacred books like the 
Koran and the Vedas and the Upanishads and from the 
hoarded wisdom of Confucius and Gautamata and Lao- 
Tse. The list of these -books is very short, yet these 
volumes have determined in the large and in detail the 
manners, the attitudes and the beliefs of hundreds of 
millions of human beings: In no other part of the globe 
have more persons given more allegiance to so few 
writings, | 7 

The cultures of the West are now marked by 
diversity, confusion and dissillusionment. . 

This fact cam be attributed in some degreé to the 
conflicting ideologies with which that half of the earth 
is beset. Books are plentiful; most of the people can 
read, many of them are bewildered by what they read. 
Romantics still rest their hopes upon an Asiatic anthology 
called the Bible and upon the wrilings of Rousseau; 
these two, by supplying a gospel of emotional non- 
materialism, have considerably affected European - and 
American. cultures. 

_ Upon this hopefulness Darwin’s Origin of Species, 
substituting the idea of biological, geological ‘and bota- 
nical growth for that of divine spontaneous creation, fell 
as the most destructive atom bomb in the history of 
human thought. Since the publication of that book in 
1859 it has become increasingly difficult even for romantics: 
to think of man as a creature little lower than the angels 
and of this as the best of all possible plannets. Classical 
calm fell before painstaking research. Of course, Arthur 
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Schopenhauer had earlier insisted that life was evil 
because it was pain and boredom and struggle, but some 
deeply rooted impulse within mankmd—doubiless ‘that 
very Will whose existence Schopenhauer deplored—resisted 
his defeatism. However, Darwin’s book had the sanction 
of the modern scientific method; its pessimistic implica- 
tions were the fruit of demonstrable data; and the West- 
ern intellectual has been obliged by the theory of natural 
selection to see life in its harshest outlines, More than 
any other book it has seemed io justify the organized 
competition which has become the regular, destructive 
feature of Western civilization. Only a few persons have 
read I'he Origin of Species, yet by a diffusion of thought 
and action it is likely that every person now alive has 
somehow been touched by it. ; 
Schopenhauer and Darwin were not alone in 


their defacement of the romantic image. 


The writings of Karl Marx, of Friedrich Nietzsche, 
and of Sigmund Freud have also compelled us, to take a 
new inspection of ourselves, to alter our judgment of 
ourselves, to debase our dignity or level off our confidence 
while we rearrange our scheme for the good life in terms 
of material benefits rather than spiritua! good.. Marx 
robbed us of some of our divinity by recreating us in the 
bodies of economic men, and Freud diminished our size 
_ by picturing us as driven and twisted by the libido. Yet 
anyone who fears that these three writers leave Western 
man in a forlorn state should examine their teachings 
anew. For each predicts or suggests a bright future: 
Marx through the overthrow of capitaiism and the estab- 
lishment of a classless society; Nietzsche through man’s 
ability to surpass himself; Freud through a liberation 
from nervous disease, 

Western civilization has by no means: sur- 
rendered to decadence. 

Because the Bhagavad-Gita, the Koran, the Ch’un 
Chiu, the Tao-Te-King, the Bible, tne Contrat Social, 
The World as Will and Idea, The Origin of Species, Das 
Kapital, Thus Spake Zarathustra, The Interpretation o} 
Dreams have proved the profound influence which litera- 
ture exerts upon the intellectual and moral practices of 
modern man one cannot help wondering whether in our 
present-dismay and fear we have not the liveliest need 
for a new, or perhaps a revived, literature, one with an 
instant appeal to the consciences of men everywhere, one 
which can lead us to a wisdom suitable to our times and 
without which we shall perish. 

Over half a century ago Walt Whitman called in 
“Passage to India” (a poem which should be required 
reading in every school around the world) for the union 
of the genius of the West whith that of the East, 
for the blending of Oriental mysticism with Occi- 
dental materialism. His magnifient rhapsody offers 
a clue to the kind of literature which should emerge from 
our present agony. The literature of the West has been 
manufacturing the carpet of real, substantial stuff; the 
literature of the East has woven the design; it is high 
time that the figure be placed in the carpet, that litera- 
ture interpret life with wisdom. and delight as well as 
represent it with accuracy. 

This is to say that we need a li:erature which will 
transcend the national. It should be a literature of com- 
passion and love, by no means weakly and sentimental, 
but. strengthened by an awareness of the mystery, the 
sweetness, the burden, the loneliness of the mere act of 
living, by an invitation to us to meet and understand and 
like each other, by a recognition of the soul that breathes 
through humanity. It should ignore distinctions in race 
and colour and creed and nationality and should concen- 
trate upon the value of man as man, a being who through 
the ages has been obstinately, blindly, and sometimes 
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with astonishing unselfishness, climbing towards a sum- 
mit which he can scarcely have glimpsed. Given a litera- 
ture of such truth and nobility, modern man will lift his 
head with renewed trust in himself and his destiny. 


- The Road to Utopia 


U. G. Krishnamurti observes in The Theoso- 
phist : 

From time immemorial many great men—prophets, 
scholars and philosophers—had visions of an ideal worid 
to be. Indeed, from Isaiah to Karl Marx the prophets 
have spoken with one voice of the ideal goal of human 
life and the royal road to the Golden Age. But from 
the absolute stand-point the future is here and now in 
the “Archetypal World”. In the words of C. Jinaraja- 
dasa. the President of the~Theosophical Society, the 
Universe down below is being shaped to reflect the ulti- 
mate perfection of that Archetypal World. 


What do we mean by Utopia ? Utopia is a 
perfect condition of happiness, and it is indeed a 
paradox that every one wants to be happy, yet none 
is truly happy. 

Plato inf his Republic describes such a world where 
wise Men were chosen to rule as Philosopher-Kings. 
Plutarch’s Lycurgus, St. Thomas More’s Utopia, Bacon’s 
New Atlantis, Campanella’s City of the Sun, Voltaire’s 
Candide, and Rousseau’s educational dream. in Emile may 
all be described as the prefigurines of what the world 
become. In recent times H. G. Wells’ Men like Gods, 
Outlook for Homo Sapiens, and Phoenix, and the works 
of George Bernard Shaw, Douglas Reid, Clarence K. 
Streit and Lenin are also inspired by this idea and form 
a notable contribution to’ this topic. Quite recently, the 
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Sankey Declaration, the much talked of Atlantic Charter 
and the Four Freedoms of President Roosevelt testify to 
the ever-present yearnings of the human soul after an 
ideal Society under which humanity may best fulfil its 
destiny. That great Persian poet and astronomer, Omar 
Khayyam, writes in his wonderful Rubaiyat: 


“Ah Love! Could Thou and 1 with Fate conspire 
To grasp this sorry scheme of things entire, 
Would not we shatter it to bits—and then’ 
Remould it nearer to our hearts’ desire?” 


We are at present at the cross-roads. We are living 
in an age when the appointed time of great Renewal 
draws near, when the world’s thoughts and destinlies are 
being refashioned. The world is passing through a crisis 
unprecendented in its intensity and magnitude. Never 
before has society been so shaken to its foundations, 
Mighty forces are at work moving the world towards a 
precipice. The civilization of the world’s greatest nations 
has committed acts of which savagery would be ashamed 
The world is in. a delirium of hatred. Never has the 
need been so crying and piteous as today, when men are 
disillusioned and threatened with despair. 

The great war of 1914-18 was called a war to end 
War, a war to make the world safe for democracy, a 
war to give us a better and happier world fit for heroes 
to live in. But it led to none of these longed-for results. 


The League of Nations, which promised to 
usher in a new dawn more glorious than the world 
had ever seen, proved a tragic failure. 


the 


dream of 


It certainly could have achieved 
Tennyson: 
“Till the war drumg throbbed no longer, and 
the battle-flags were furled 
In the Parliament of Man, the Federation of 


the World.” 
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But the League of Nations failed miserably. There 
was no power behind it, and so it fell'to pieces. The 
New Era could not come, The real cause of this failure 
lies in the fact that the leaders of men have not yet tried 
to understand the great law of Unity. World War | 
stranded the surviving youth of the world on the sand- 
banks of depression and futility. After it we had the 
World Economic Conference and ‘Disarmament Conter- 
ences. Why did all these fail? 


The end of World War II finds us in no better 
situation, and the birth of the new Atomic Age 
even threatens us with total annihilation. 


On the other hanid, Jet us try to discern the Divine 

Working of the Great Law; the world is becoming increas- 
ingly united, in spite of all attempts to divide it into 
warring sections. Science and Economics have brought 
all parts of the world closer together. In social, political 
and scientific thinking there is an .increasing community 
of ideas and ideals. 
_ And yet this unity is neither real nor effective. The 
world is yet without a vision. The changes we see today 
are only political and economic, social and moral, but 
the spiritual revolution has not yet come, No doubt, schemes 
of reconstruction and readjustment are necessary, but by 
themselves they will not inaugurate an era of human 
happiness. Must these stupid cycles of alternating peace. 
and war go on| for ever? Politics, economics and science, 
af they fail to organize the world, can do no better than 
give us wars as in the present day. It is beyond politics. 
Politics have failed. Systems have been found inade- 
quate. Leaders have not led us out of chaos, and once 
more we ask the question, “Where is the way out.” 

One defect in all our schemes is that only the physical 
aspect of man is stressed. This indeed is the tragedy 
of modern schemes. Biological man, with the moral 
ode of a cave man, is trying to dominate the civilized 
man; biological man is ruthlessly trampling upon the 
spiritual man. Economic values are frankly reckoned above 
the moral and the spiritual. 


If the world is in a sorry pass today, and if 
wars and persecutions disfigure the world today, 
it is due to the lack of love and human fellowship. 


The world, alas! does not yet see the truth of the 
Jaw of Love. It still believes in: strife and conflict. And 
the modern world, dominated by desires and self-seeking, 
listens not to the new message. Yet along this road 
is still the hope of our dark and lonesome world, and 
the nations will not be free until they rise above all 
exculsive cults to a vision of co-operation and brother- 
hood. . | 
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INDIAN PERIODICALS 


“Seek ye first the Kingdom of God anid all these 
things shall be added unto you.” So said Jesus. It is 
a reaffirmation of the teaching of the Upanishads: 
“Realise the Divine Life, the Divine centre within you.” 
The consciousness of the identity—of the oneness—of 
fife in oneself and the realization: of the Divine in all 
bring about concord and amity, and that is verily and 
truly the Fellowship with Life. The future lies with 
Fellowship—Fellowship first and foremost. 


The greatest need today is to bring home to 
the mind of man the fact of the Universality of Life 


and the need for co-ordinated functioning of head | 


and heart. p 


Only through the recognition, of this fact can we 
save humanity from suicidal strife and mutal destruction. 
And the words of the Isavasyopanishad are significant 
and inspiring: 

“Yastu sarvani bhutani atmanyevenupashyati 
Sarva bhuteshu chatmanam tato na vijugupsate.” 


“He, who uniformly sees all being even in his self 
and his ownl self in all beings, does not feel repelled by 
them.” 

Well has Sir S. Radhakrishnan said, “Only when ihe 
life of Spirit transfigures and irradiates the life of man 
from within will it be possible for us to change or renew 
the face of the earth.” 

The need of the world: today is for a new 
spirit and new vision. 

The world today is in search of a new synthesis. A 


new idealism is the need, the imperative need of the world. 
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The task today is to impregnate the world with a new 
idealism. Let us make a small beginning, To bring 
about stability, we should try to establish a synthesis 
amidst the strife and differences. This will come about 
very slowly. We should not, of course, expect all of a 
sudden any miracle or millennium. It needs a long time 
to establish such a happy state for all. What is needed 
is the marshalling of the goodwill and idealism of every 


-individual. Then{ it will be possible to establish a long 


peace and happiness. We shall then be on the quick 
road to Utopia. Then Utopia will no longer remain a 
dream of the idealist, but. will burgeom forth into a living 
reality. 
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The Birth of a Nation 


The Editorial, written under the above head- 
irg by Anup Singh in the Voice of India, Decem- 
ber, 1946, will be read with interest by the Indian 
readers, which will move them with a tremendous 
and pathetic appeal for the not too distant vision 
of the Independence of India : 


At Jong last the Indian Constituent Assembly has 
met.» It is appropriate that this august body has met 
in Delhi, the city that has witnessed the rise and fall of 
many a rule. In this Delhi will be written the epitaph 
‘of the British rule. and Delhi will witness no longer 
the rise of a new king or dlyniasty but the bith of 4 
Republic, a new nation conceived in Jiberty and dedi- 
cated to the welfare of its people, thc Hindus, Muslims, 
Sikhs, Christians, Parsees and others. . 

The immediate prospects for the creation of this 
‘nation are none too bright. It is going to be a slow, 
_ painful and agonizing process. There may be a period 
of tragic set-backs. But of one thing we are certain. 
‘This marks the end of British rule, and the beginning of 
the people’s rule. Enough of ingenious constitutional 
‘veforms, of endless round table conferences, of dialectical 
thagelings over clauses. There comes a time in the 
history of people and nations for bold and daring 
decisions, And for India—the time is now. The die is 
east and there is no turning back. 

Men of good will, in India and abroad, had hoped 
that after the acceptance of the Britisn plan by the Con- 
‘gress and the Muslim Veague, India was on the way to 
a peaceful political career. But the hopes were short- 
lived. The ugly and savage communal riotings in 
Calcutta and Bihar darkened the horizun. The Interim 
Government in this atmosphere of ill-will and bitterness 
lost effectiveness, as the two elements continued to work 
at cross purposes. Neither side seemed sanguine about 
the long term plan, and both continued placing con- 
Mlicting and incompatible interpretatious upon the British 
plan. Legalistic hair-splittings, in the absence of good- 
‘will further embittered relations. Then Nehru and 
Jinnah flew to London. But where Delhi had failed, 
London could not succeed. 

Pandit Nehru, on his return from London and after 
consultation with his colleagues has declared that India 
would no longer tolerate any outside interference in 
shaping her destiny. And can anyone familiar with the 
background, characterize this as the utterance of an, 
impatient and reckless man? Nehru has labored and 
hoped for a constitutional solution of the Indian prob- 
lem. It is he who in 1930 read the declaration of com- 
plete independence, and spent yeats of his life in’ prisons 
before and since. He accepted the British plan anid 
assumed the leadership of the Interrm Government. He 
held endless conferences with the Viceroy and with 
Jinnah, in patient search of a solution. And it is in the 
same search that he went to London. He returned to 
India disillusioned and with loss of faith in British good- 
will. 

Events can no longer wait in India. Forces have 
been generated that no leader, howsoever eminent, can 
folly control and curb. He must go along with them 
ard seek to channelize them in the proper directions. 
Should he now try to go against them, out he goes. And 
Anis place will be filled by others who ere prepared to 


. 


take the risks and face the stubborn political realities. 
We hope the League will join the Assembly and try to 
work out a mutually accéptable Constitution. We hope 
also that eventually the present bitterness will give place 
to reason and a sense of accommodation. The alterna- 
tive is anarchy and chaos—a frightful price to pay. 

We agree. with Pandit Nehru that the Constituent 
Assembly should speak and act as a sovereign body. It 
should of course speak with the backing of all the 
Indian sections if possible, but if absolutely necessary 
even without some. There ig no other alternative. A 
country is on the march. 


arity 
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Reflections on Meerut Congress 


Krishnalal Shridharani observes in The Voice 
of India of the same number : 


My reflections en the 45th session of the Indian 
National Congress are, as it were, mirrored in the deep 
waters of the mighty Mississippi.- I was away in America 
for twelve long years, and this was the first plenary 
session of the fountainhead of our nationalism that I 
had a chance to attend after what I indulgently des- 
cribe as my exile. — 

The closest Ameri¢an parallel to our Congress sessions 
is to be found in the Political Conventions of the two 
major parties, the Republican and the Democratic, 

The American Political Convention is invariably 
dominated by the favorite candidate for presidency who 
does not present himself at the session until he is nom- 
inated. The Meerut Congress was also more dominated 
by two absentee leaders than by the heroes who were 
present... by Mahatma Gandhi and by Netaji Bose. 
The image of Gandhiji minute by minute staking his 
life in distant Noakhali filled the people at Meerut with 
a suppressed sense of gravity and dispatch. That frail 
man just by staying away dramatized the futility of 
words. The speeches were short, the proceedings busi- 
ness-like, thanks to Gandhiji’s object lesson in Noakhali. 

The contribution made in absentia by Netaji Bose 
was equally decisive. The people were despairing about 
the prospect of Hindu-Moslem rapprechement. The 
ghost of Netaji, dacing between death and the second 
coming, gave leaders and led at Meerut some hope that 
unity is still possible. If Netaji could do it, so could 


we when given a common struggle, was the flickering 
belief in young breasts. 
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_American-voter is the monarch of all he surveys. 
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No matter how busy they are, American leaders seldom 
appear harassed, tired or irrascible. If they did, they 
would dig their political graves, Insulting even a moron 
would become a political scandal. 
individual is a fact in America and not a vision, and . 

t 
Meerut I found our top, leaders fatigued and often can- 
tankerous. Perhaps the lapse is not so ruinous in India 
as it would be in America. For we have the tradition 
of paternal scolding. There is anether reason, Our 
top leaders are over-worked. It seems they have to bear 
the entire burden. : 

This clinches my point about the lack in India of 
second-level leadership. There seem to be hardly any 
young men and women who can lighten the killing bur- 
den of our top leaders by sharing it. In the West key 
men, by and large, are invariably supported by able -staffs 
and. by confidantes and sub-leaders. At Meerut I became 
poignantly aware that we have no similur system in India. 

Whatever young talent the Congress party has was 
vocal and vibrant at Meerut through its Socialist wing. 
The Socialists at Meerut provided the only loyal op- 
position, the only diversion, the only audible evidence 
that some people did their own thinking without sitting 
on the dais. Right or wrong, obedicnt or disobedient, 
they showed some timber for tomorrow. 

Tt was evident at Meerut that the right wing was not 
entirely unaware of its weakness at the second level of 
sub-leadership. The Kisan-Mazdoor-Proja party, . hither- 
to tried only on provincial scales, was organized on an 
All-India basis. It, like the Congress Socialist Party, 
aims at social and economic equity.. But while the 
Socialists revel in Marxian trimmings, the Kisan-Maz- 
door-Proja party men display themselves in Gandhian 
garb. . 

One of the cardinal principles of the American way 
of life is divorce between religion and politics. The 
Renaissance spirit of the secularizaticn of most depart- 
ments of human existance permeates America more than 
any other country in the world, with the exception, of 
the Soviet Union. To one who has just returned from 
America, therefore, the phenomenon of political strugglers 
arrayed along religious groupings is bound to become 
the shrillest contrast. The Congress is a national body, 
and yet the logic of events in the country has made the 
communal issue its most baffling concern. The all- 
important. question at Meerut was the question of religious 
antagonism resulting from the rivalry hetween the Mus- 
lim League and the Congress. j 

One of the two possible solutions for the communal 
strife suggested at Meerut came from Sardar Patel, the 
silent man of the Congress who spouts fire on the few 
oceasions when he speaks. His slogan of “sword against 
sword” was born of a psychological insight. Goondas 
are not really’ brave people. Goondas (Hooligans) ap- 
pear brave until their bluff is called. The Sardar meant 
to put the fear of God in the heart of the would-be 
goonda by telling him that he will not get away with 
it. 

Two types of leaders indirectly objected to the sword- 
against-sword line of thinking—hundred per cent 
Gandhians and the ideologists of nationalism, The 
Gandhian argument at Meerut was based upon the well- 
known theory that violence, used even in self-defence, 
starts a yicious round of violence wuich precludes any 
lasting solution. Pandit Nehru; Maulana Abul Kalam 
Azad and others, on the other hand, suggested that only 
the spirit of nationalism can act as oil on the troubled 
communal waters. The trouble with India is that its 
peeple are motivated by small sectional loyalties. Intra- 
mural unity can come only when these small loyalties 
are enlarged into one large all-embracing loyalty, In 
medieval Europe this cementing msgic was provided by 


The dignity of the. 
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the growth of nationalism. “Feudalism gave way to 
nationalism, and guilds merged into states. Indian poli- 
tical thinkers ever since Raja Ram Mohan Roy, have 
tried the same magical formula to allay India’s social 
troubles. But what worked in Europe does not seem to 
have-produced similar results in India. Nationalism, so 


far, has proved inadequate. 


Perhaps it is high time that some other sociological 
formulae are brought to the aid of the concept of na-- 
tionalism. People should be. given a new dream to dream 
in common. The Congress manifesto offers a dream of 
social equity and economic prosperity all around, but 
attainment seems so remote that it fails to give people 
a feeling of security. We must begin to activize this 
dream in! all ways possible, through the government and 
out of it, through state efforts and individual initiative. 
I came back from Meerut feeling that the twin ideals 
of non-violence and nationalism, which have governed 
the Congress outlook so far, are very much in the 
crucible. : 


———o x 


The Tajmahal 

In the Forward, November 1946, a Fort 
nightly Review of Nairobi, J. R. Bhalla points out 
in the article entitled “Design and Building of 
Taj,” how there has been a constant cultura] ex- 
change between India and Persia for several cen- 
turies as exemplified in the wonderful building and 
design of Taj : 


It has long been a commonplace that this great 


-advance of civilization has been initiated by stimulating 


centacts between contrasting cultures and that every 
great nation is an amalgam of many elements, To this, 
India is no exception. For several centuries there has 
been a constant and creative cultural exchange between 
Persia and India, and in each there heave been significant 
achievement which cannot be properly understood with- 
out reference to the other. . 

India has produced an architecture of great magni- 
ficence, of rich variety, and high seriousness. It. has 
often been wrought with exemplary skill both in con. 
struction and in: ornamentation. To Persia we owe ex- 
tremely ingenious constructional methods, especially of 
dome and vault out of which have been created monu- 
ments that are often of quite extraordinary beauty, mark- 
ed by noble monumentability, simplicity of mass, and 
finished with dazzling ornament that have never been 
surpassed, 

The various interchanges of idea and form of re. 
ligious symbol and constructive technique culminated in 
a supreme moment in the Taj Mahal, the -most perfect 
expression of the combined genius ci India and Persia, 
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The Taj Mahal marks the crowning achievement of Indian 
Architecture as well as of the whole world. Its glories 
have been so often recounted by poets, critics and 
travellers, who have lavished on it their utmost resources 
of language. 

Particulars of those who took part in the production 
of this incomparable master-piece indicate that no effort 
was spared to obtain the services of specialists in every 
phase of the work. Several of these were indigenous 
craftsmen from Delhi, Lahore, and other centres of 
Moghul Empire, while others were drawn from distant 
“sources, ‘such as a Calligraphist from Baghdad and another 
from Shiraz to ensure that all inscriptions were correctly 
carved or inlaid: a “flower carver” from Bukhara, an 
expert in dome construction, Ismail Rumi Khan, who by 
mame must have come from: Constastinople; a pinnacle 
maker from Samarqand, a master mason from Qandahar, 
and lastly an experienced garden planner from Persia. 
The chief supervisor -who co-ordinatend the entire avork 
was one “Ustad Isa,” the best designer of his time, and 
according to one account, originally an inhabitant of 
Shiraz, from whence he had been attracted to India by 
the great building activities of the Moghul Emperors. 

The Taj was built in India after the most pains- 

taking consideration by an Indian patron. Such pouring- 
out of wealth on a single monument js characteristic of 
the lavishness of India when great hopes are stirred. 
“. It is none-the-less out of question that such a build- 
ing could have been achieved in India alone. It is not 
quite in the spirit of India, which normally seeks a 
richer, more lavish expression. The simplicity of mass, 
the austere purity of contour—these had for centuries 
ample antecedents in Persia but few in India. The 
exquisitely exact topic of the plan is more Persian thart 
Indian. The foundation principles which were embedded 
in the structure would probably have remained im the 
realm of symbols had it not been for the architectural 
genius of Persia by which they were translated inta 
practical and artistic realities. 





Labour Government’s Colonial Policy 


In the same Review, Karimo Njong’wa, a 
prominent African, shows the Colonial Policy of 
Britain in its true colour, i.e. imperialism in 
practice abroad and socialism for the English 
people : 

We had hoped that the Labour Party would be more 
sympathetic to our cause because of its declared colonial 
policy. We were eyewitnesses of the reaction’ of the 
Kenya Settlers towards the majority votes which made 
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the Labour Party form the Government of Great Britain. 
We thought that equality would be declared im the coldnial 
-world. Now the whole thing is indefinite. Some of us 
do believe that Labour stands to different motives i.e.,. - 
imperialism in practice abroad and socialism for the 
English people. Let us for a moment consider its two- 
different and yet contradictory utterances. Last year it 
‘was stated: 

“labour would seek to modify and eradicate as far- 
as possible some of the evils of the past. It is opposed. 
to segregation policies, colour bars and racial or political 
superiority. Part of its crilicism with regard to white 
settlement in black man’s country was that such occu- 
pation tended to stratify human society, create social 
and economic privileges for the European to the social 
and economic prejudice of the African, and in the end 
led to demand of political privilege and an unbalanced 
society.” 

. How this happened in Kenya is common kmnow- 
ledge and no. one would convince the African, or anyone 
else who looks closely to facts, that white settlement has 
not been a barrier to African progress. There is already 
a conflict of interests on the land question as between 
the African, the original owner of the land, and the 
European immigrant the latest newcomer, unknown as 
a landlord to our forefathers. Now another five hundred 
new settlers are to be imported into the country by the 
Labour Government arguing that they are necessary for 
the advancement of the colony and of the African. Why 
can/t they be sent to the spacious dominions which are 
inviting immigrants on a large scale as Australia which. 
wants some thirty thousands. In Australia none except 
those possessing a white-skin are invited. We have in 
Kenya less than 23 per cent of the iotal land of our 
country. The rest is taken away from us and the prob- 
lem of congestion, in the so termed Native Reserves is. 
very acute. In many places it has resulted in mass hunger 
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of man and beast, soil erosion and malnutrition, and the 
very reason which make Africans go out to labour for 
their white masters for a meagre pay, The same settlers 
are quite nervous of the Young African Press where some 
brave Africans are putting our just claims to the fore; 
the settlers want to check African freedom and let us 
down to serfdom for ever. We need, as does everyone 
else, complete freedom. The four freedoms, known uni- 
-yersally should not be denied to the Africans. These 
are impossible .when men cannot speak out their minds 
because of censorship. Any country where there is demo- 
cracy, the freedom of the press is recognised. This is 
‘impossible without free discussion, expression and im- 
‘pression. Why then suggest censorship to check the mani- 
festations of African freedom? We assure the Kenya 
Shamba overlords that the African is prepared to speak 
out his mind, 

Africans are denied freedom in other branches, 
keeping in mind that we are not represented in: 
-state councils, we are not represented in state councils, 
we are kept under a strict check of unworthy and heinous 
‘by-laws. We are refused liquor in shops and our move- 
“ment is kept under check by the Registration Ordinances. 
At any time, at any place, even very iate at night, when 
-one is sleeping the police can intervene and demand 
Vapi Kipande yako? (Where is your registration certi- 
ficate) and of course when one produces it, it happens in 
many cases that the police constable hands it back, for 
he cannot read. In this way it does not identify the 
vagabonds, but it is just a nuisance to the citizen for 
when one has-not got it on him, he is jieble to fme. It 
‘is naturally used by European employers as a testimonial 
and a record to check African workers from getting a 
decent wage. Many a time we have demanded freedom 
‘im our homeland as a thing we woni in the second World 
~war for our sons and brothers sacrificed with other 
‘youths of mankind. The Kipande laws should forthwith 
be rescinded. As long as the settlers are not prepared 
‘to take the African, the Indian etc. as equal partners- so 
long we would like to see the termination of white settle- 
ment. Why should we be reduced to second-rate citizens 
iin the land of our birth? 
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Why Permit Strikes? 
In an article under the above caption, 0. A. 


aad 


. Hammand comments thus on the justifiability of 


strikes in Unity : 


President Truman in his veto of the Case Bill stated 
that the purpose of the law should be to prevent strikes 
or to limit the extent of strikes. That is a very strange 
philosophy, though perhaps it is the prevailing philosophy. 
There are lots of things that could be done which would 
prevent strikes and would also prevent other things. They 
might prevent all production as well as strikes and they 
might also prevent all liberty. a 

The fatal point in said philosophy is that it ignores 
the idea of justice. The most important thing is to find 
a way to determine justice and then make that way clear 
to both of the contending sides and to the public itself, 
Until we have approximate justice and a way to attain it, 
human beings will just naturally use their most powerful 
instrument to obtain their ends, a 

And now we are beginning to play around with a 
new philosophy. We are about to transform an economic 
philosophy into a social philosophy. From all sides we 
hear the clamour that somebody should do this or should 
not do that—it is -against the public interest. What do 
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FOREIGN PERIODICALS 


‘we mean by public interest? Do we mean their own per- 
sonal interest and the interest of others in their class? Do 
they recognize the cbligation. of the other fellow to them, 
and if so do they recognize their obligation to the other 
fellow? If there is a public interest there is also a mutual 
interest. When we reach this point we are getting some 
where. For we must recognize that the other fellow has 
rights before there is any chance that he will get his rights 
or that we will get ours. 

In one case a corporation stated that it could not 
afford to pay certain increases in wages. But the men 
asked, “Why?” The answer was that “we cannot and 
that settles it”? The men said, “Show us your books” but 
the company replied that “they are our books and nbt 
lyours, and it is none of your business what they show or 
how much we make.” a. 

Now Jet-us look at the subject quietly. If we live in 
a dog-eat-deg society with nobody under any obligation to 
anybody else, then that is one thing and we agree that 
nobody else has a right to see the books. But if we begin 


to ask that strikes be controlled or prevented or that men . 


be sent into the army or put in jail because they refuse 
tlo.-work at a certain wage and make all of this clamour 
about public interest, we have changed our philosophy 
from an economic problem to a social problem, The ques- 
tion is now a fair sharing of the products of labour and 
industry among the people who produce those products and 
*in order to know. what that share should be we must go 
to: the books to find out. Unless we are willing to go the 
whole way and concede the other fellow what the hooks 
show is due him, it is time to stop all of this nonsense 
about public interest. = 8 
Indian TVA’s Planned 

Three great irrigation works conceived on multiple 
purpose TVA lines are to be built on India’s Mahanadi, 
Damodar and Kosi Rivers. They will eventually raise 
India’s food production by about 2 million tons a year, 
irrigate about 6 million acres of land and generate 14 
million kilowatts of hydro-electric power. 

Since cheap electric power, flood control and irri- 
gation are essentials of any national plan to raise mass 
living standards, promote industrialization and  éffect 
land reform, the projected works are regarded as of 
great importance to India’s future. 

Work has already begun on the Kizakud Dam on the 
Mahanadi River in Orissa, This ig one of three dams 
.planned for the Mahanadi River at a total cost of 
$150,000,000. . 

The $165,000,000 Damodar Valley Scheme will serve 
for flood control and storing water for use during the dry 
season. Part of the flood water and the whole of the effec- 
tive storage water are to be used for generating power. 

The Kosi Dam project in Nepal, is designed to pro- 
tect North Bihar from the devastating floods of the Kosi, 
one of the most wayward rivers of Bihar which has changed 
its course nine times since the beginning of the last 
century. The Kosi Dam will irrigate about 2 million 
acres of land in Bihar and 1 million in Nepal. It will 
generate about 1 million kilowatts of hydro-electric power, 
afford navigation on the Kosi from the foothills of Nepal 
down to the Ganges and provide for preservation of forests, 
soil conservation, malaria control and fish culture in the 
‘reservoirs, . 

Aside from these threé projects, preliminary investi- 
gations of a number of other schemes are béing carried 
out by Provincial Governments. M. L. Savage of Boulder 
Dam fame is now in India designing a dam in the Pun: 
jab, Mr. Savage will also visit other provinces to examine 
their projects: ; ot 

Plans for irrigation svorks are under way in the United 
Provinces, Sind, Madras and Hyderabad. The capital 
outlay on India’s new irrigation schemes will be “more 

than $900.000.000.—India Todav. 
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_ We have opened a “Clinical Department” under the 
direct supervision of qualified .and experienced physi- 


clans and surgeons. All persons suite from logs of 
vitality and vigour, premature old age, lack of stamina, 


married and personal hygiene problems, MENTAL 
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SORDERS (psychoanalytic 
and suggestive therapeutics under deep hypnosis), 
OBESITY (planned diet, re-educative exercises, electro- 
vibratory massage and hormone vitainin mineral feed- 
ing), ALL CONSTITUTIONAL CHRONIC DISEA- 

SES WHICH HAVE DEFIED ALL TREATMENTS, 

etc., can now secare personal. individualised treatmént 
and expert guidance. Latest laboratory equipment to 
facilitate exact diagnosis available. ELECTRO- 
THERAPY (diathermy ultra short wave therapy,. 
electro-surgery, deep X-ray therapy, actino therapy,. 
ultra-violet and infra red radiations, electric ionisation 
etc.. etc.,) with latest, modern apparatuses is a 
SPECIALITY at our CLINIC. Consultations free, 
Strictest privacy and confidence guarantesd. Consult 
in person during 11 am. to 2 p.m. and 4 p.m. to 
6-30 pm. on any week day. Saturdays 11 a.m, to 
2-30 pm. Lf you cannot visit us personally, send the 
full history of your case in detail, (if possible, ask 
your family payeeian to send usa detailed report) 
and a STAMPED SELF-ADDRESSED ENVELOPE: 
for “diagnosis and suggested treatment” of your case. 


Send Rs, 2 (postage 8 as. extra) by Money Order 
or Postal Order, (or by V.P.P. for Rs. 2-10) for a- 
copy of the latest revised and enlarged 3rd edition of: 
“Health and eer by Modern Methods.” Contains 
over 450 pages and 200 illustrations. Everything you 
want to know about hormones, vitamins rejuvenation, 
ete.. ete., is described-in minutest detail in this hand- 
book. Nothing like it ever published before. ASK 
FOR OUR FREE CIRCULAR DESCRIBING MOST 
OF OUR OUTSTANDING PRODUCIS. 


Hering & Kent 


Post Box 323 (M.R.C.) opposite Lloyds Bank, 
261-263, Hornby Road, 
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Kabir : the Apostle of Ecumenicity 


In the Unity, December 1946, we find a very 
interesting article about Kabir under the above 
heading, written by Herbert H. Stroup, which we 
reproduce here in full : 

In John P. Marquand’s Pulitzer Prize novel, The 
Late George Apley, the author has George William Apley 
say at one point, “I am the sort of man I am, because 
environment prevented my being anything else.” - What 
Apley said for himself all people can say for themselves, 
for we are, indeed products of the culture which has 
nourished us, eae x ee 

‘~The study of the determination of personality. traits 
by culture has been applied to many areas of. human 
concern, but little has been done about the determination 
of religious. beliefs and practices. by_the environmental 
influences whiich mold human beings from the cradle to 
the grave. Even as Gilbert and Sullivan said, though 
not applied to religion, each of us is born a “little con- 
servative” or a “dittle liberal.” 

Since this is so, it is all the more surprising when a 
person is discovered who is able. to transcend his natural 
heritage in the interests of larger and more inclusive 
loyalties. Such men do not frequent the human scene too 
often, yet their presence is fraught with nascent energy 
for the beliefs and ‘actions cf those with whom thliey 
associate. Kabir was such a person. é 

‘As mith many characters of the past we know little 
of a definitive nature -about the life of. Kabir. Most 
authorities suggest that he was born in 1440°A. D. and 
that he died in 1518 A.D., but there are some who dis- 
agree, claiming that he was dead by 1449. For essential 
‘purposes the actual dates do not matter greatly. 


ied 


Kabir was born in Benares, in-the fountain source 


of Hinduism. It was there that he died. But within a 
‘lifetime he preached’ a doctrine which sought to ‘unite 
all believers—Hindu, Jain, Buddhist, Moslem, and any 
others who would Hsten— into one integrated religious 
movement. He was a precursor of that other great 
Indian. electic in religion, Guru Nanak, the founder of 
Sikhism, the last of the world’s great religions (aside 
‘from the secular religions). Kabir, in some ways, stood 
in relation to Nanak as John the Baptist stood in relation 
to Jesus. Kabir was a voice crying indeed in a wilder- 
ness of religious confusion, “Seek ye the way of the Lord.” 
Recognizing that divinity’ must be a unity and that 
followership of such a divinity should be ‘united, Kabir 
preached a doctrine of religious reconciliation. 

Kabir’s family provided a source for his message. 
His mother was a ‘Hindu, carrying the traditions of that 
great religion. His father was*a Moslem, maintaining 
with vigor the purity of the faith. Within this conflict- 
ing household the young Kabir rapidly grew. No wonder 
his attention was drawn to religion! If the Indian men- 
tality was not natively interested in religious themes, 
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this split-family situation would have created doubt and 
wonderment and synthesis. ' 
Throughout his life, Kabir claimed to be a member 

of several religious groupings. He felt at home in Islam. 
He deeply felt for Hinduism. The “sancta’ of both 
religions were part of his daily devotions. ‘Yet, despite 
- his affection for -all religious. forms, there was an element 
of revolt within Kabir as to taking such forms too seriouly 
or exclusively. To him they were esthetic instruments, 
not final revelations. They were made for man, not. man 
for them. Thus, he read both the Vedas and the Koran;* 
but he denied that they were authoritatively inspired. 
A man preaching a doctrine of religious eclecticism 
might well remain a dilettante esthete, withdrawn from 
- the real world of religious antagonisms. That would ’ 
have been a “normal” course for a man of the temprea- 
_ment of Kabir. But Kabir was bigger than that. |\He 


s 
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saw the need for at least two things. First, he did not‘ 


“Merely accept the various religions with which he was 
acquainted as being equally valid. He went furthér thaw 
that. He sought to unite them. He sought to apply his 
- eclecticism in a thoroughgoing fashion. ‘He sought the 
one. religion which finally might take the place of the 
Many. Second, he accepted this followership. It is appro- 
priate to say that he accepted this followership because 


. there grew up about him those eager Indian minds who 


were searching for just such a message. When it was 
voiced they heeded the call. They clung to the Master ' 
through his lifetime and were instrumental in enlarging 
the group which agreed with his teachings. 

_ At his death Kabir left a heritage which became the 
basis for later Sikhism. Sikhism, the most outstanding 
example of a concrete, historical effort to unify differ- 
ent major religions (and a religious dynamic to ponder 
in our day), is indebted not only to the fairly well-known 
Nanak but to the not-so-well-known Kabir~the Apostle 
of Ecumenicity. 
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again that won over 90 per cent of the 32 Victoria 
Crosses awarded for outstanding deeds of valour, to 
the Indian army in the World War that is just over. 
It is this minority again that has shed its blood as 
soldiers and policemen at the distant out-posts of the - 
Empire. Most of these people are agriculturists, who 


Aiots and Remedies 


We have to apologise again to our readers for the 

‘delay in the publication of this issue of this Review. 
' “Thanks to the acute maladministration of this pro- 
‘vince, under the hands of the Muslim League and of 
sa Governor whose mind functions like an inert plastic 
‘mass, to be shaped at the will of his ministers and 
-of his precious advisers drawn from the British LCS., 
we are helpless in this matter, since all activities of 
‘this great city seem to depend on the pleasure of a 
“band of hooligans who are at liberty to work their will 
on the innocent citizens. This time the disturbances 
‘Eroke out without any warning, provocation or reason. 
‘So much so that even the fertile ‘brain of the Chief 
Minister could not find anything beyond giving out 
.an extremely lame story, about a mistaken rumour 
regarding the communal identity of a murdered woman, 
"being the cause of this latest outbreak of violence. 
‘Even that story proves to what extent the minority 
~-gommunity of this province -have been placed at the 
‘mercy of the lawless and violent elements of the 
‘major community through the extreme partisanship of 
‘the League administration. . 

Perhaps we have to be thankful that we have been 
-spared-so far from. the horrors of the August 46 
disturbanees or that of the horrible massacres of the 
‘Punjab. We can only be thankful, and pray Heaven 
‘to facilitate the departure of the- British from India, 
‘for the sowing of the seed of this terrible harvest was 
‘done by the British Empire-builders like Lord Curzon. 
‘The nurturing of the seedlings, through the bestowal 
-of moneys, filehed from Nationalist India, and of jobs 
-and contracts, to reactionaries and to agent provo- 
-eateurs, and by the turning of the blind eye on the 
-evil deeds of hirelings and henchmen of British 
‘Imperialism, was done by those fomenters of com- 
munal discord in India, we mean the British Tory 
-officialdom. - 

Jn connection with the Punjab horrors there are 
-a, few facts that the world should know in order that 
the British Tories like Chunchill might be fully ex- 
posed. The innocent victims of the Punjab slaughter 
"belong to that minority section of the Punjab, that has 
‘supplied the British Crown with as many soldiers 8 
all the Muslims of India put together.’ For, despite the 
‘falsehoods repeatedly uttered by Mr. Churchill and his 
-yes-men, 66 per cent of the Indian army is composed 
of non-Muslims, and it is this non-Muslim section 


had turned their hands to the ploughshare after 
valiantly serving the British Crown in many a battle 
and skirmish. These were the people that were hope- 
lessly outnumbered and had the full fury of murder, 
rape, loot and arson turned loose on them by the 
majority community. And not a protest. from the 
Tories! Said Shri Jaiprakashnarain in a statement 
to the press after his tour over the affected areas : 


The present disturbances in the Punjab were 
earefully planned and were part of a conspiracy to 
instal the Muslim League in office as a step towards 
the final installation of Pakistan. Among other 


participants in this conspiracy are assuredly Gover- 


nor Jenkins ‘and his British colleagues in the 
province. 
Yt cannot be an accident that the districts 


where serious rioting broke out are “precisely those 
districts which are ruled by British officers. It too 
cannot be an accident that when people in distress 
go to these officers, who are paid by the province 
to do their duty, they are made fun of and are 
taunted and told to go to the Congress as these 
gentlemen are quitting anyway. Whatever else may 
or.may not be necessary for the peace of the Punjab, 
I have no doubt in my mind that it is absolutely 
essential to pack off to England immediately 
Governor Jenkins and alll ‘his British colleagues in 
the province, 

The question, that underlies the Punjab distur- 
‘bances, is whether the League wants to follow the 
path of negotiation and settlement or the path of 
intimidation and violence. Recent League propaganda 
in the Punjab shows that the League is determined 
to use force in order to secure its aims. If that is so, 
there can be no settlement short of a civil war... 
The League must face this question squarely now 
dnd say if it is civil war it is preparing for, If it is 
not, it must change the tenor of its propaganda.... 

What is the remedy? Partition is the reply. 
Partition of the Punjab and Partition of Bengal, 
without any conditions-precedent and without any loss 
of time in chasing Will-o-the-Wisps. It is about-time, 
the Congress High Command realized that every day 
lost in idle speculations or useless cogitation about 


utopian schemes, means added complications to the 
knotty problems that India has to face in the near 
future. The Muslim League threw its full weight on 
the side of the British when Nationalist India was 
being battered and ground down by the mailed fist 
and the iron-heels of the Tory imperialist in the fight 
for India’s freedom. They reaped a rich harvest then, 
and now, when the forces of imperialism are fading 
away, they want to deprive as many non-Muslim 
Leaguers as are at their mercy, of all their birthrights, 
through planned action, by brute force and through 
the aid and wiles of their gracious over-lords, the 
British Tories and the British bureaucracy. 

Let us proceed to Partition then, in order to 
ensure the safety of as many of the intended victims 
ag we can under ihe circumstances. Thé Punjab has its 
own leaders and spokesmen and we have no doubts that 
they would face realities and lose no time in coming 
to a decision. Bengal lies under a curse of mediocrity 
now, after the giants have departed, and power is in 
wrong hands all round, including the Bengal Provin- 
cial Congress Committee. But, all the same, although 
we might hesitate to speak on behalf of the minorities 
of the Punjab, we have no hesitation whatsoever i2 
’ declaring in unequivocal terms that the minorities in 
_ Bengal are now clearly demanding a partition, without 
_ any catches or conditions-precedent. They have very 
little patience left for the kind of word-jugglery that 
‘the B.P.C.C. has been indulging in of late, and the 
time is approaching fast when that caucus-ridden body 
will have to have a purge. Bengal wants partition and 
' this want is now being voiced all over the provinee in 
clear terms, every day and in every quarter where the 
oppressed minorities are. 

This is no time for the trying out of quack 
nostiums, mumbo-jumbo magic spells, or “infallible 
cures” for communal discord. All those remedies have 
been tried out and found to be useless long before. 
Partition is the sole remedy, we have no hesitation in 
declaring, that can succeed while the communal virus 
is in active ferment in the body politic in India. All 
other proposals are either full of pitfalls, as for 
example that of joint electorates, or else are worse than 
‘ useless as all who know how elections are conducted in 
Pakistan will understand. So let us have partition, at 
all costs, including that of lives and treasure if it need 
. be. Let us face reality and get it over once for all, 
_now and. without further delay. When the communal! 
plague has been isolated and controlled we may let 
the hot-air merchants again hawk their wares, and let 
sermons be preached for the benefit of the souls of 
those whose lives, property and, honour are safe. 

We in Bengal. who believe in the Congress creed 
of nationalism, have fought for freedom for half-a- 
century. Our losses and sacrifices have been limitless. 
We have led in all movements in the past, and even 
now, even though the province has suffered through 
the unworthiness of its “leaders” the flame burns 
bright in those very parts where the League has 
not yet eclipsed the light of freedom. Should we then 
be denied a share of the freedom that is coming to 
the rest of Nationalist India, just beeause of the false 
claims of a band of usurpers who up till yesterday 


were the tools of a bureaucracy that besmirched 
the fair name of a democratic nation? Or should 


our voice remain unheard because of. the clamour of 
a motley crowd of cretins, axe-grinders and be-fuddled 
and incohcrent party-politicians who lay false claim to 
the Voiee of Bengal ? 


Punjab 

Muslim League propaganda for the establishment 
of Pakistan in the Punjab has let hell loose in that 
province. Even the London Times, the Tory orgat, 
wrote a fortnight after the inferno, that “the imme- 
diate cause of the present tragedy was the reckless 
propaganda of the Muslim League.” We have no 
desire to give here any details of the horrible massacres 
and brutalities perpetrated in the Muslim “majority 
area of the Punjab. Even the scanty reports that have 
been allowed to be published, after satisfying the rigid. 
censorship imposed on the press, show that the most. 
terrible brutalitiés of the medieval age of barbarism 
have been repeated in many parts of the Western. 
Punjab. Only a few typical instances are given here 
from the Tribune of Lahore, which had to submit all 
its reports for censorship and was obliged to publish 
them in a mutilated form. There is no doubt that only 
a very insignificant portion of the actual happenings 
have seen the light of day. 

Master Tara Singh gave an eye-wilness account. 
to a Press Conference in which he said that on the night. 
of March 5, the Muslims took out a procession with 
the beating of drums and although the police were 
with them no action was taken. He approached the 
Deputy Commissioner for the despatch of the military 
but he was informed that the military could not enter 
the city at night, although a company of troops was 
encamped in front of the Kotwali in the heart of the 
city. Next. day, on March 6, shops in the main bazar 
were set on fire and looted by mobs but still no action . 
was taken. Master Tara Singh saw shops being looted. 
about hundred yards from the Kotwali by an armed. 
Muslim mob. On the 7th, he again saw Muslims loot- 
ing shops and approached the police fruitlessly on two 
occasions. On the third occasion, he approached an 
English officer who ordered a dozen policemen to 
intervene and they dispersed the mob by _ firing: 
24 rounds. This was the first time, z.e., on the third. 
day of the Pakistan attack, loot and. arson, that the 
police opened fire. This is the assertion of Master Tara 
Singh in his statement made at a Press Conference 
dated March 21. He emphasised that at least for 24 
hours Muslims had a free hand. It was on the 7th 
that troops entered the city and on this third day 
curfew was enforced. He estimated that in several 
villages in the Rawalpindi district almost all the in—- 
habitants had been bulchered. In one thana or police 
station alone not less than 800 people were killed. In 
his estimate note less than 4000 Hindus and Sikhs were 
killed. A Sikh police constable was murdered and an. 
English Superintendent of Police badly injured i 
Amritsar by the mob, but no action was taken. We 
fully agree with Master Tara Singh in his assertion 
that all these attacks in the Western Punjab were 
due to the impression among the Pakistani “soldiers” 
that they would not be punished. 

The inferno raged in its full fury in the districts 
of Rawalpindi, Multan, Attock and Jhelum. Even 
after ruthless pruning by the censor’s scissors, the 
Tribune writes, “The people of Dudhial, one of the 
biggest and richest villages in Jhelum district, with 
huge pucea buildings, and having a branch of the 
Hind Iran Bank,.had successfully fought the armed. 
mob which surrounded this ill-fated village om 
March 11. The raiders were beaten back. But they 
returned doubly armed and with more dangerous. 
weapons. The allegation is that not only were they — 


NOTES 


ammed with guns and rifles, hatchets and sharp 
weapons . * The rest of the message has been 
eut out by the censor leaving the reader to guess the 
fate of the residents of that ill-fated village. 

Credit has been given by the Lahore correspon- 
Alent of the Tribune to a Military officer, Major Day, 


‘who, according to Mr. Autar Narayan, succeeded in_ 


vesculng aS many as 60 young girls and women from 
the clutches of tne raiders. Abducted girls and looted 
property were being taken to the Cambelipore district 
aud so was the looted property being removed. 
Reports from the Attock district also stated that 
abducted women and looted property were being 
earried away through that area as well, 

The conduct of the Governor of the Punjab, Sir 
Yvans Jenkins, has come in for severe criticism. It 
has been openly alleged that while the Hindu Sikh 
minorities in the western districts were being butchered 
and crying for help he hurriedly visited Rohtak and 
Ambala on a false report, apparently for the protection 
-of the Muslim minorities there against any retaliation. 
It has also been alleged that while a show of force 
‘on the west could save thousands of men, women and 
‘children from butchery, troops were despatched to the 
eastern districts more quickly and in larger numbers. 
“The minorities in the western district reccived some 
suscour only when the Defence Member Sardar Baldev 
Singh was there. Dewan Chamanlal, after his return 
from Lahore, has made startling revelations, specially 
about the role of the Governor,.He said that British 
and American correspondents had been given full 
facilities by the Punjab Government, the Section 93 
Administration of Governor Jenkins, to see the riot- 
affected areas and send long cables abroad depicting 
India in the throes of a civil war following the British 
Government’s decision to quit the country. Corres- 
pondents of the Indian Press have not had similar 
facilities for touring the areas and strict censorship has 
been exercised on their messages, a sample of which 
has been given above. Addressing a Press Conference, 
Dewan Chamanlal explained the Governor’s role. He 
gaid, “Some Punjab Ministers have stated that the 
Governor had for some time been insisting that the 
coalition of which Malik Khizir Hyat Khan was the 
head could not continue and that he should join the 
Musiim League Party in order to establish 4n 
administration which might be more suitable. This 
insistence on the part of the Governor, it is sald, was 
the basie reason for the resignation of Malik Khizir 
Hyat Khan. As to what authority the Governor had 
from Delhi for the proposition that he put before 
Malik Khizir may be guessed. But it is obvious that 
the resignation of the Ministry, far from easing the 
situation, has resulted in the Punjab’s turning into a 
veritable inferno.” It has been strongly insisted that 
the visit of Mr. Abell, Lord Wavell’s private secretary, 
to Governor Jenkins just on the eve of the distur- 
bance, must have had a sinister significance. 

Dewan Chamanlal made some more revelations. 
He said; “Our Ministers were informed by the Gover- 
nor that he had received information that the Muslim 
League National Guards in the city of Lahore had 
been seen roaming about wearing police uniforms and 
earrying rifles in their hands. I have seen. with my own 
‘eyes marks of firing inside residential houses in certain 
localities. IT have seen pools of blood on the fourth 
storey roofs of houses, where the ‘firing by the police 
was unwarranted. Empty cartridges were picked up in 
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ceriain places, on which the following marks appeared, 

“prepared specially for His Highness the Nawab of 
Bahawalpur :~ Made in England, ” IT have seen Handbills 
cyclostyled or hand-written with pictorial designs and 
verses from a certain religious book giving instruction 
how to stab and how to commit murder.” 


Punjab Affairs in the House of Commons 


The Punjab affairs came in for discussion in the 
House of Commons. Referring to the situation there, 
the Tory luminary, Mr. R. A. Butler, put the following 
question toa the Labour Government : “Is it not rather 
irresponsible to talk about quitting when there ig no 
responsible government at present.’ This stock ques- 
tion of the Tory-League combine failed to elicit any 
reply from the Treasury Bench because it deserved 
none. There have been enough evidence to draw the 
uresistible conclusion that the hand of the Tory offi- 
cialis at Lahore and Delhi was behind the League’s 
organised attempt to let hell locse in the Punjab. 
After a visit to the Punjab, Mr. Jayprakash Narain, 
like some other leaders, clearly stated that he strongly 
suspected that Governor Jenkins was behind the 
League conspiracy for the establishment of a full- 
fledged League Ministry in the Punjab. The Tribune 
of Lahore, commenting on Mr. Butler’s question in 
the House of Commons, writes, “We have facts and 
figures in our possession to show that the present 
lamentable situation in the Punjab is a creation of 
the alliance between the medieval part of the League 
and the diehard part of the Bureaucracy, but the 
censorship order hangs over our head like the sword 
of Damocles and prevents us from quoting them. Let 
us just refer to the Punjab Government’s announce- 
ment of March 17 to which reference is permissible. 
It says: ‘The Deputy Commissioners in the districts 
affected by the disturbances have been asked to collect 
and submit information about all pensioners, includ- 
ing persons holding honorary commissions, ziladars, 
inamkhors, lambardars, jagirdars and persons with |2nd 
grants in the colonies, who have taken part in the 
disturbances or have not rendered proper help, with a 
view to withdrawing all pensions, honorary ranks, 
grants and colony Jands. Orders have been issued to 
suspend and dismiss all persons in receipt of Inams, 
Pachotras, etc., who have misbehaved’ There may be 
some other official classes too that have misbehaved. 
If blame is to ‘be apportioned, it must be placed almost 
wholly at the door of British jingoes in the Punjab, 
who still hope to get the Attlee Government’s Quil- 
India Decision reversed and that of those Muslim. 
Leaguers who take delight and pride in out-Mirjefering 
Mir Jafer.” The Tory M.P., Mr. Waldron Smithers, is 
therefore patently wrong when he suggests that “the 
responsibilities for the loss of life in the Punjab rests 
with the Socialist Government.” The following mis- 
chievous question put by Mr. Nicholson to the Attlee 
Government is proof positive that the Churchillites 
will, on no account, abandon their fondness for the 
donde ‘et impera policy. He asked, “Are the troops 
used in the Punjab disturbances under the order of the 
Governor in exercise of his special responsibilities or 
under the order of the Interim Government at the 
Centre?” The Tribune, which is in the best position to 
judge facts although its hands are tied in respect of 
their publication, says in reply, “Even the babe in the 
wood knows that the Punjab Governor, Sir Evans 
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Jenkins, with his compact body of zealous bureaucrats 
and a police force, which is overwhelmingly Muslim, 
controls the administrative machinery in the Punjab 
and unless martial law is declared the troops gathering 
in the province will be guided by his will. Certainly 
Mr. Nicholson is better informed than the proverbial 
babe. But Tories in Parliament would not be Tories 
if they did not invariably use their interrogatory 
capacity and debating power to render the bad 
situation in India worse.” 

We in India are astounded at the brazen impu- 
dence of the Tories in the British Parliaments, What- 
ever foul hes or filthy hypocrisies they may uiter, 
they know in their heart of hearts—if they at all 
possess that organ—that it is their own minions that 
have worked for and engineéred such occurrences. 


Third Calcutta Disturbances 


‘The third attempt -for the establishment of 
Pakistan began on March 25 and continued in full fury 
for more than a week. The attack comes from the 
same political party: and the object is the same 
although there has been a change in the tactics. This 
time, there was a determined flare-up in certain plague 
spots of the city over which the League has the 


strongest hold and the hospital records for the first. 


few days would show that victims almost exclusively 
belonged to one community. Attacks on unwary 
passers-by and helpless residents generally in the 
bustee areas continued. A portion in the heart of the 
city, within visible distance from the Government 
House, was impassable for foot or vehicular traffic 
for members of one community. This area is well- 
known. as a stronghold of the League. The whole of 
South Calcutta, inhabited by Hindus, was completely 
quiet, and the virulence of the attacks was concen- 
trated in the Eastern suburbs of the city. 

_., One of the most -significant facts of this third 
“attack is the alliance of a section of the police with the 
“League agitators. The Muslim National Guards, in 
open defiance of Sec. 144 Cr. P.C. and the curfew 
orders, began to parade side by side with the police. 
On complaint to’ the Governor, they were, however, 
withdrawn from the streets. But police, both unarmed 
and armed, took their place. It is alleged that the 
victims of attacks were subjected to arrests and 


assaults in many cases, while the attackers were 
Jeniently passed over. The mixed areas where 
the League has its hold have been the main 


target. Serious charges of house-breaking, assault on 
women and children, theft in the name of search, 
-aiding and abetting to set fire, and murder have been 
publicly made and some such complaints have been 


taken to the Courts, but none of these officers have. 


even been suspended pending disposal .of the cases. 
The recently recruited Punjabi Muslim armed police- 
men have eaused deep distrust in the city and allega- 
tions against some of them of serious crimes have 
been made in the Court. In one such case, although 
the Chief Presidency Magistrate observed that the 
allegations were grave, the ordered police enquiry 
instead of holding the inquiry either himself or by a 
Magistrate. The public have all along. complained, 
with very strong ground, that the brutality of the 
junior officers continue because their seniors take no 
steps against them. This has served as an encourage- 
ment for them to throw their whole might in the fight 
for Pakistan even to the point of killing people. It is 
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alleged that in the northern outskirts, a bustee was set 
on fire and some of the inhabitants of this very bustee 
were shot down while the attackers went away scot-free.. 
It was openly alleged in the press that petrol for 
setting fire to this bustee was obtained from the officer 
in-charge of the police station from his own store 
that the arson was committed in his presence 
and even that he had fired at residents of the 
bustee who tried to escape. These allegations are: 
exceedingly grave and any decent administration. 
woud have taken drastic and severe steps to bring: 
him: to trial. But instead, as is usual with the League 
Administration, this officer continues unstathed and 
in spite of the fact that legal proceedings have been. 
started against him, he has not even been suspended- 

Some significant changes in the police administra~ 
tion have recently been made here, evidently with the: 
object of furthering the cause of Pakistan. Sixteen out 
of twenty-five police stations are -under Muslim 
officers-in-charge. Out of the seven divisional detective 
Inspectors, who investigate cases and conduct arrests, 
six are Muslims. Only one Hindu D.D.I. controls two 
police stations, while the six Muslims are in charge of 
the remaining twénty-three. In spite of very strong: 
public resentment, the most communally minded. 
Deputy Commissioner in the force has been placed in 
charge of Lalbazar Head Quarters, whose rank is next. - 
to the Police Commissioner. All the key-positions 10. 
the police are now held by the League and utilised 
for the furtherance of the cause of Pakistan. And this. 
in the city of Calcutta 75 per cent-of whose inhabitants. 
are Hindus, who contribute about 90 per cent of the 
rates and taxes | 


New West Bengal Province 


Various schemes about the shape of the new West. 
Bengal province have been .put forward during the 
past few weeks. We consider it best that the new 
province should include the entire Presideney and. 
Burdwan divisions and the western portion of the 
Rajshahi division where the Hindus are in a distinct. - 
majority. We base this claim on the following grounds : 


(1) Bengal has five divisions, two on the east, 
two on the west and one in the north. The eastern. 
divisions of Dacca and Chittagong have Muslim pro- 
portions of 71-59 and 75-40 respectively. The western 
divisions of Burdwan and Presidency have Muslim. 
proportions of 18-9 and 44:56 respectively. The area 
of Dacea and Chittagong divisions together is 27,263 
sq. miles while the area of Burdwan and Presidency 
divisions together is 30,587 sq. miles.. The total area. 
of Rajshahi division is 19,642 sq. miles of which about. 
9,000 sq. miles c¢onstitute Hindu majority. Therefore,. - 
the new Province would have an area of 40,000 square 
miles leaving more than 37,000 sq. miles to the ol¢ 
one, : 

(2) Historically Bengal was formed out of three 
provinces, namely, -Rahr, Vanga and Varendra. The 
separation on the following model would follow this 
historical fact as well. : 

If there ever is to be an exchange of popuation, it 
will be between 87 lakh Hindus, Tribals and others 
from East Bengal and 89 lakh Muslims from West 
Bengal, ; 

(3) The populations of the new Provinces on thia 
basis could be distributed ag follows : 


Percenvage of District or 
Muslims Division 
2-4 Darjeeling 
23-1 Jalpaiguri 
46:7 Dinajpur divested 
of 4 thanas 
56°38 Malda 
46-7 Rampur-Boalia ” 


. Godagari thana 
of Rajshahi district 







44-56 Presidency Division 
13-9 Burdwan Division 
31°6 Total 
75-4 Chittagong Division 
71:6 Dacca Division 
76.9 Rajshahi district 
divested of 
two thanas 
68°6 Four thanas from 
Dinajpur district 
71:4 Rangpur 
83-9 Bogra 


77°1 Pabna 
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Area in Total population Muslims Non-Muslims: 
sg. miles 
7,192 376,369 9,125 367,244 
3,050 1,089,513 251,460 838,053 
3.498 1616350 754,691 861,659 
2.004 1,232,618 699,945 532,673: 
200 116,979 54,666 62,313 
16,402 12,817,087 5,711,354 7,105,733" 
14,135 10,287,369 1,429,500 8,857 869 
40,411 — ——-97 536,285 8,910,741 18,625 544 
EAST BENGAL 
11,765 8,477,890 6,392,291 2,085,599 
15,498 16,683,714 11,944,172 4.739 542 
2,326 1,454,771 1,118,619 336,152 
525 310,483 212.555 97,928 
3.606 2.877, 847 2.055,186 822 661 
1475 1,260,463 1,057,902 202,561 
1.836 1.705.072 ——_—1,818,968 391,104 
A 8,675,995 
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Bengal Congress on Partition of Bengal 


‘The Bengal Provincial Congress Committee has 
‘at last expressed its official opinion on Bengal Partition, 
As has been usual with them, they have not led the 
country forward but have merely followed popular 
opinion hesitatingly and with a number of reservations. 
A Congressmen’s Convention summoned for April 5, 
to’ discuss the life and death problems of Bengal was 
‘postponed on the plea that conditions in Calcutta, ine 
not normal. Disturbances in Calcutta this time are 
Jocalised within «a small area of the city. Popular 
Opinion considered this decision for postponement ot 
the Convention as disgraceful. This was expressed in 
strong terms in a Calcutta daily of wide circulation 
and popularity. At a time when the Assembly sittings 
should have been utilised for putting pressure on the 
Government for their inability to bring the situation 
under control, the Bengal Congress Jeaders agreed to its 
adjournment on the same plea of difficulty of move- 
ment. Here again, the people took this action.as rank 
cowardice and betrayal of the country’s cause’ which 
also found expression in another Bengali daily news- 
paper edited by. a journalist of the widest reputation. 
"The Bengal Congress at the present moment is under 
the thumb of a party caucus of self-seekers who, only 
‘a few weeks ago, got a sharp rebuff in a municipal 
election at Khulna. The candidates set up with official 
Congress stamps were disliked by the local people 
there, whose protests against selections were turned 
down by the “leaders”. The result was a victory 
for the people and the “Congress” candidates could 
hardly secure 10 per cent votes. After the elections a 
‘spokesmen of the people’s candidates explained in the 
columns of a third daily newspaper in Caleutta that 
it was not a rebellion against Congress but an ex- 
pression of resentment against the usurpers of the 
powers and reputation of that great body to which 
every Indian with a spark of nationalism in his. heart 
owes allegiance. Their coming into office, was not clean, 
it was through nefarious tactics. After the BP.C.C. 
elections, complaints of foul tactics were made against 
each one of their “successful” candidates, all of which 
have been hushed. Many candidates sent by ‘this body 
to the Legislatures and to the Constituent Assembly, 
utilising the blind allegiance of the people to the Con- 
gress, have been conspicuous for their worthlessness, in- 
ability and above all their utter lack of courage to 
stand by the people in the most difficult hour of trial 
in the history of Bengal. No wonder such a body of 
incompetent and unworthy persons will fail to rise 
to the occasion and when hard pressed: will pass 4 
resolution lacking in foresight, courage and vision. In 
their resolution they have urged a strong Centre which 
has not been contemplated by the Cabinet Mission 
Plan within whose four corners the Constitution must 
be framed. They have expressed their pious wish to 
maintain the fundamental unity of India but have 
failed to muster courage to declare in unequivoca] and 
unambiguous terms that it was with this end in view 
that the Partition was desired. Bengal Partition is 
imperative not merely to save Bengal Hindus from 
extermination. but it is the most effective weapon 
which can fight Pakistan and eliminate the greatest 
menace to Indian unity and freedom. Instéad, the 
Bengal ‘Congress lotus-eaters have expressed their - 
eagerness to remain as a protected minority in their 
own homeland under the gracious protection of League 
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sotraps. If even that mercy is denied them, then they 
woud cry od beg for partition ! 


Here,“ is the resolution : 


FA 
#The Executive Committee of the BP.C.C. 
believes that India has a fundamental unity geogra- 
pphieally, culturally, ethnically and’ pdélitically and 
# that in the present international! setting maintenance. 
of this unity is vitally necessary for the defence of 
India and for her proper future development so that 
India can play her due and rightful role in the 
comity of nations. 


This Committee further believe that this unity 
would be ineffective unless there is a strong centre- 
and so the committee thinks thaf“the Cabinet 
Mission’s decision of allotting to the Centre only 
three subjects, viz., Defence, Foreign Affairs, and 
Communications, has been inadequate. And in any 
event the Union constitution should contain clear 
and definite provisions giving effective authority to 
the Central Government to implement its directives 
in matters concerning fundamental rights, protec- 
tion of minorities and of backward tribes which 
subjects must be made Central responsibility. 


This Committee is of opinion that Separate 
Blectorates are a direct negation of democracy and 


Le te, 


thé direct cause of commiunal discord and separa- ¢€ 


tidnist tendency. The Committee, therefore, bélieves 
that~Joint Electorates with adult franchise should: 
be the basis of the future constitution of the Union 
of India and in all its component parts. 


This Committee while welcoming H. M. G.’s 
decision to transfer power to the people of the 
country by June, 1948, insists that power asa whole 
should be transferred to the.. Cenfral- Government. 
Tt*also records its disapproval of the clause in 
H. M. Gs last Statement of February 20, that, it 
may transfer power even to the Government of 
some of the existing provinces as it will break up 
Indian unity and cut off Bengal from the rest of 
India and is likely to result in handing over power 
to some communal party in Bengal. 


This Committee while wishing for and believing 
in the unity of Bengal, thinks that the unity of 
India is~ Of, more” findamental necessity for India 
asa whole, and also for Bengal and its people. So 
this Committee demands that if H. M. G. contem- 

‘plate handing over its power to the existing 
Government of Bengal which is determined to the 
formation of Bengal into a separate sovereign State 
and which by its composition is a communal party 
Government, such portions of Bengal as are desirous 
of remaining within the Union of India should be 
allowed*to~ remain-so ‘and be formed into a separate 
‘province: within the Union. ‘of ‘India. 


This Committee hereby lends its support to 
the democratic rights of the people of such portions 
to remain within the Union of India—which right 
has been recognised by the Cabinet Mission in its 
State document of May 16, 1946, as in the last 
paragraph of Clause 6 and Clause 7 of the said 
document. 


While framing the constitution of Bengal even 
as a province within the Union, if it is not found 
possible to provide joint electorate and adult 
franchise with essential minority safeguards as the 
basis of the constitution, this Committee further 
demands that Bengal should be divided into two 
provinces and such portions as are desirous of 
framing the constitution on that basis should be 
allowed to form a separate province of their own. 


Support for Bengal Partition 


The West Bengal Provincial Committee which was 


Magura Subdivisional Pleaders’ Bar Association. 
Narail Subdivisiona! Pleaders’ Bar Association. 
Khulna District Pleaders’ Bar Association—Hindu 


formed a few months before the Caleutta Carnage Of members. 


August, 1946, for the purpose of -agitating for Bengal 
Partition, hes received the support of a large number 
of public organisations, organs and individuals, <A 
summary of some of the public bodies who have 
supported the Partition is given below : 


The Indian Association, the premier Liberal 
organisation. 

Bengal Hindu Conference held at Calcutta 
the 15th and 16th of March, 1947, attended by 
delegates from all over Bengal. 

The, Jatiya Bangabhumi Samiti. 

The Bengal Partition League of Mahendra, Patna. 

The West and North Bengal Union. 

The Hindu Minorities Protection Committee 
Birbhoom. 

The North and West Bengal Provincial Committee, 

The New Bengal Association. 

Burdwan District Congress Committee. 

Hooghly District Congress Committee. 

Midnapur District Congress Committee. 

Tamluk Subdivisional Congress Committee. 

81 Barristers of .Caleutta High Court. 

' 165 Advocates of Calcutta. High Court. 

100 Solicitors of Calcutta High Court. 
Presidency Magistrate’s Court Bar Asso¢iation. 
Sealdah Police Court Bar Association. 

Sealdah Civil Court Bar Association. 

Alipore Pleaders’ Bar Association. 

Howrah , District Pleaders’ Bar Association, 
Howrah District Criminal Court Bar Association. 
Ulubaria Subdivisiona]l Civil Court Bar Association, 
Ulubaria Subdivisional Criminal Court Bar Asso- 
ciation, 

Amta District Pleaders’ Bar Association. 
Chinsurah Pleaders’ Bar Association. 

Arambag Pleaders’ Bar Association. 

Serampore Pleaders’ Bar Association. 

Burdwan District Pleaders’ Bar Association. 
Asansol Subdivisional Pleaders’ Bar Association. 
Kalna Subdivisiona] Pleaders’ Bar Association. 
Katwa. Subdivisional Pleaders’ Bar Association. 
Suri District Pleadets’ Bar Association. 
Rampurhat Subdivisional Pleaders’ Bar Association. 
Bolpur Pleaders’ Bar Association. 

Bankura District Pleaders’ Bar Association. 
Bishnupur Subdivisional Pleaders’ Bar Association. 
Midnapur District Pleaders’ Bar Association. 
Tamluk Subdivisional Pleaders’ Bar Association. 
Contai Subdivisional Pleaders’ Bar Association. 


on 


400 


of 


Jhargram Subdivisional Pleaders’ Bar Association. 


; Ghatal Subdivisional Pleaders’ Bar Association. 
i  Ghatal Subdivisional Muktears’ Bar Association. 
‘ Tamluk Subdivisional Muktears’ Bar Association. 
Garhbeta Subdivisional Pleaders’ Bar Association. 
Krishnagar Pleaders’ Bar Association. 
Krishnagar Muktears’ Bar Association. 
Ranaghat Pleaders’ Bar Association, 


Diamond Harbour Subdivisional Pleaders’ Bar 
Association, 

Diamond Harbour Subdivisional Muktears’ Bar 
Association. 


Barasat Subdivisional Plaeders’ Bar Association. 
Jessore District Pleaders’ Bar Association-~Hindu 
members. 


Bagerhat Subdivisional Pleaders’ Bar Association. 

Pabna District Pleaders’ Bar Association,. 

Darjeeling District Pleaders’ Bar Association. 

Raigunj Pleaders’ Bar Association. ° 

150 Hindu members of Dacca District Pleaders’ 
Bar Association. 

Hindu members of Narayanganj Subdivisional Bar 
Association. 

Hindu members of Munshiganj Subdivisional Bar 
Association, 

Faridpur District Pleaders’ Bar Association. 

Madaripur Subdivisional Pleaders’ Bar Assaciation. 

Hindu members of Mymensingh District Pleaders’ 
Bar Association. 

Netrokona Subdivisional Muktears’ Bar Association. 

Sherpur Pleaders’ Bar Association. 

Barisal District Pleaders’ Bar Association, 

Hindu members of Chittagong District Pleaders’ 
Bar Association. 

Hindu members of 
Bar Association. 

Midnapur Municipality. 

Barrackpur Municipality. 

Rampurhat ‘Union Board. 

Burdwan Sadar Local Board. 

Kalna Local Board. 

Hooghly District Board. 

Bangadeshiya Kayastha Sabha. 

Ward XI Lega! Defence Committee. 

Hindu Chamber of Commerce, 

Bengali and Marwari Merchants of Khulna, 

Netrokona Medical Association. 

Tarun Samiti, Simla. 

Netaji Byayam Sangha, Ghatal. 

Residents of Asansol. 

Burdwan Traders’ and Milk-owners’ Association. 

Howrah People’s Association. 

Conference of Khulna citizens. 

Ranaghat Rate-payers’ Association. 

Noakhali Rehabilitation Committee. 

Nadia District Teachers’ Association. 

Meeting of Jessore people. 

Faridpur Medical Association. 

Ghatal Medical Association. 

Amrita Bazar Patrika (Daily English). 

Eastern Express (Daily English). 

Jugantar (Daily Bengali). 

Bharat’ (Daily Bengali). 

Basumati .(Daily Bengali). 

Hindusthan (Daily Bengali). 

The Modern Review (English Monthly). 

Prabasi (Bengali Monthly). 

Charu-Mihir (Weekly—-Mymensingh). 

Bhaskar (Weekly--Mymensingh). 

Pallibasi (Weekly-—-Kalna). 


Noakhali District Pleaders’ 


Assam ; 

The League has turned its sient to Assam. 
Elaborate arrangements have been made to “invade” 
the province for the purpose of establishing Pakistan 
there and Pakistani troops have been massed in the 
Mymensingh district of Bengal on the border of 
Assam, : 

Assam is a Hindu majority province but Bengal 


and Assam taken together have a Muslim majority of 
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‘one per cent. Therefore, in pursuance of Mr, Jinnah’s 
“irrefutable logic’ that he wants it Assam is called 
-upon to merge herself within Mr. Jinnah’s Pakistan 
and on her refusal, arrangements for invading the 
province are being made. Where the great General 
Mir Jumlah had failed, we have doubts if a Jinnah or 
.a Khaliquzzaman will succeed. 

The Leagte’s desire to send large numbers of 
Muslims into Assam for settling there with the object 
-of turning the communal ratio of that province m 
their fayour gave rise to opposition from the Assamese 
people. The immigrants began to take unlawful 
possession of the Government grazing lands and other 
reserve lands. The popular opposition forced the 
‘Saadullah Ministry to take action and it was decided 
by that Ministry that the reserves and grazing lands 
would be cleared of the immigrants. But before effect 
-could be given to this policy, the Saadullah Ministry 
fell and Mr. Bardoloi came into office. But as soon 
as the Bardoloi Ministry took steps to implement the 
‘decision taken by the previous League Ministry, 4 
‘hue and cry was raised. Even the Bengal Provincial 
“Muslim League began to interfére in the internal 
affairs of Assam and now it has been taken up by the 
All-India League and Choudhury Khaliquazaman Is 
‘there. The fact, however, remains that the immigrants 
‘want to take possession of reserve lands by force and 
are not prepared to submit to a planned policy of 
‘settlement. They are backed iby the entire League 
‘organisation in this most reprehensible action of 
‘theirs. . 

A joint Council of Action has been set up by the 
‘Bengal and Assam Provincial Leagues and large 
numbers of men, organised on military lines under the 
‘leadership of the Muslim National Guards, have been 
massed on the Bengsl side of the frontier. Appeals for 
‘resources for this “invading army” have been openly 
‘made and menacing statements have been made in this 
matter by the League leaders. One fails to understand 
‘how Sir Frederick Burrows, the Governor of Bengal, 
-suffers this concentration of men within limits of the 
‘province under his charge for aiding and abetting the 
‘unlawful activities of some lawless elements in a 
‘neighbouring province. 


Minority Oppression in Sind 


The Council of the Sind Provincial Congress 
‘Committee at its meetmg considered the present 
-situation in Sind and has passed a resolution which 
gives some idea of the systematic oppression to which 
“the minorities are being subjected there. The material 
~part of the resolution is given below: 


The Council of the Sind Provincial Congress Com- 
mittee has given its most anxious and careful con- 
sideration to the political situation developing in Sind 
since the advent of exclusively Muslim League Ministry 
and notes with very great regret and concern that not 
only have they done nothing to improve and ameliorate 
the miserable condition of the masses of this unharpy 
province or to forge. and cement the bonds of fellowship 
and foster the feelings of brotherhood between the 
various communities in Sind, but the League Ministry 
in its intoxication of power, far from inspiring trust 
and confidence in the members of the minority com- 
munities and protecting their legitimate rights and 
interests, has plunged headlong into a course of action 
in and out of the Assembly which is causing great 
‘anxiety to all well-wishers of the province. 


The attitude of gross discourtesy and intolerance 
which the Ministers and their’ supporters have been 
showing to the opposition turning and twisting for gross 
communal propaganda the most innocent and well- 
meaning speeches and suggestions and amendments of 
the members of the opposition, is a clear indication of 
the manner in which the League represeniatives will 
treat the representatives of the minorities in the 
province. : 

In exercise of its powers the League Ministry is 
swayed by considerations of gross communalism to the 
detriment of the good of the province as a whole. Even 
in the sphere of education such considerations have 
not been laid aside and the result is a grotesque 
University Act which places power info the hands of 
their community which has been given overwhelming 
and unwarranted representation on various hodies cut 
of all proportion to what their- educational enterprise 
hitherto would justify. In matters of trade, taking 
advantage of the controls over some commodities, it 
has deprived the members of the minority communities 
of their legitimate trade in those commodities which 
they had been carrying on for generations, and placed 
it in the hands of those members of their community, 
a vast majority of whom are absolutely new to it, and 
this has been done absolutely on communal con- 
siderations. 

In services the rights of minorily communities have 
been trampled upon and appointments and promotions 
are made on communal considerations, which has very - 
seriously affected the already deteriorating efficiency of 
the administration 

The attitude of studied indifference of the Ministry 
to the acute distress which has overtaken the members 
of the minority communities who owing to insecurity of 
life and property have migrated from their villages to 
nearby towns, and whose lands and other immovable 
property in the villages are being forcibly trespassed 
upon by the members of the majority comimunity, shows 
the scant regard which the Ministry has for their 
interest and welfare. 

In other spheres also the League Ministry is not 
lagging behind. Fresh legislation is being enforced 
to make it easy for the members of their community 
to get back the lands they have transferred decades 
back. Special procedure is being devised and the 
existing wholesome law is being replaced for this 
purpose and though ostensibly this proposed legis- 
Jation can be exploited, by all the communifies, 
stil! the Ministry in pursuance of its authoritative 
pronouncement in the Assembly, is bringing for- 
ward this legislation styled ‘Sind Landholders Mort- 
gage Act’ primarily to benefit the members of their 
community. 

Free Press of India sends the following report 
from Karachi: 


Sind too is now passing through a critical period 

of communal bitterness. One after another, the 

. League Ministry in Sind is taking steps to consummate 
a well-planned economic scheme, which the Hindus feel 
to be against their interests. 

Muslims from the Punjab and the adjoining states 
of Bahawalpur and Khairpur are*being allowed to im 
filtrate gradually into Sind, while immigration of 
Hindus has been entirely stopped. 

Muslims are permitted to” purchase property at 
much cheaper rates than Hindus, while im the matter 
of trade, they are given favoured treatment. It is 
thought likely that a large number of big Hindu busi- 
nessmen will shortly make Karachi their home. | 

Already Hindu capitalists have started migrating, 
while those owning land refused to build till the 
political future of the Province is known. 


N 
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The Land Alienation Bill, which is now on the 


legislative anvil, will debar any Hindu who did not 
own any ?)agricultural land in 1938 from purchasing 
such land in future. 
A well-planned scheme for the economic subordi- 
nation of the Hindus is already under way and in the 
“Services, they will have to face gradual extinction. 
Already all the key jobs in Government services are 
monopolised by the Muslims. All the District Magis- 
trales with the exception of one are Muslims. The soli- 
tary Hindu is also leaving Sind shortly. 
Hindus are being transferred from all confidential 
departments and Muslims are replacing them. 


The minority oppression in the two provinces 
under Muslim Leagues Administration follows the same 
methods and same tactics. Their life, property and 
honour of women have been made helplessly insecure. 
In a planned way they are being ousted from the 
political and economic spheres of the province and 
great care is taken to increase their inability to resist 
this attack on their very existence. Minority protec- 
tion is the special portfolio of the British Governors 
and in both the provinces these dignitaries are nothing 
more than mere on-lookers to this foul game of 
extermination of the minority by a communal dictator- 
ship. Meanwhile, Mr. Jinnah punctuates this nefarious 
game of~the League Ministries by occasional homilies 
about the minorities and declarations of delivering 
social justice to them. With this black reeord, Sind 
now prepares to take over power from the British 
Government as an independent State. The Sind Muslim 
League Assembly party has appointed a committee 
under the chairmanship of the Premier, Sir Gulam 
Husain Hidayetullah, with other Ministers among the 
members, to frame a constitution for a separate 
sovereign Sind. The committee being exclusively 
formed of League Members it is conceivable that 
Hindu interests in the province will be exterminated 
if such a “State” comes into being. The present 
activities of the League Ministry have provided more 
than sufficient evidences of attitude towards the 
minorities. 


Sind University Bill 


“We cannot permit our culture to be threatened, 
it is our life blood, not even next in importance to 
food and drink,” observes’ Mr. Durgadas B. Advani, 
President, Sind Provincial Educationist Conference 
and ex-Mayor of Karachi in a statement condemning 
the Sind University Bill. In his statement he throws 
light on the part played by Mr. Jinnah in making 
this Bill more stiff and more rigid for the minorities. 
The statement given below adds another to the 
already piled up documents whieh prove how minorities 
are being oppressed in provinces under League Adminis- 
trations. The hollowness of the League leaders’ pre- 
tended concern for the minorities and their real desire 
to convert the minorities into slaves needs no fresh 
proof today. 

Mr. Durgadas urges the minority communities of 
Sind to start at once with the organization of a 
separate ‘National University’ to protect the educa- 
tional and cultural interests of the minorities of this 
province. Such a University, he affirms, could be 
established even within a ycar if sincere efforts were 
made from now. He could not ‘conceive of any power 
on earth which could come in the way of this National 
University getting recognition. He also contends that 
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the clause introduced by the Government in the last 
section of the Sind University Bill prohibiting the 
affiliation of the educational] institutions of this pro- 
vince with any other University: except the proposed 
Sind University, could not become operative, and the 
educational institutions controlled by the minorities 
of this province could therefore simply ignore this 
ban. He had yet to learn that any Legislature could 
cause disaffiliation of an educational institution from 
any particular University. But in order to achieve the 
latter end, the Sind Government would undoubtedly 
take to coercion and intimidation, which would be a 
test of strength for the managing bodies and heads of 
the educational institutions of this province and would 
also call for considerable sacrifice on the part of both 
the teachers and taught. But he was sure that the 
minorities of this province would show by their con- 
duct that they were living communities and could rise 
equal to the occasion. 

The Sind University Bill, as passed ultimately, he 
says, would make higher education in the province 
‘the play-thing of communally-minded politicians, many 
of whom were not even sufficiently educated, 

Continuing, the President of the Sind Education- 
ists Conference says, “The ‘Sind University Bil! 
was passed in the teeth of public opposition and in 
utter disregard of the legitimate interests of the 
minority communities. That such a Bill having no 
parallel in the Universities of India and of the world, 
should have been passed when. Mr. Jinnah was here 
and after the criticisms of the ‘Karachi Citizens Com- 
mittee’ were pointed out to him and to the Minister- 
in-Charge of Education, shows the length to which the 
Sind League Ministry can go. This has naturally cast 


_a shadow of gloom over the minds of mémbers of the 


minority communities in Sind. The Sind University 
Bill of 1947 was made worse in substance than that 
of 1945, and it was made still worse by the addition, 
at the last stage of a clause seeking to make it com- 
pulsory for all educational institutions in Sind to get 
themselves affiliated to the Sind University. When ! 
met Mr. Jinnah in company with my colleagues of the 
‘Karachi Citizens Committee’, we pointed out to him 
that the Bill, as it then existed, was permissive so far 
as affiliation went, but that if any institution chose 
not to have itself affiliated to the Sind University, it 
should, in fairness, continue to enjoy the existing 
privileges of grant, admission of its students to the 
State Colleges and employment in Government 
services of its alumni. Mr. Jinnah took note of this 
point. But far from being improved in this respect, a 
provision was added subsequently in the Bill making 
it more rigid and unaceeptable ; J feel inclined to ask 
af we are living in the age of Democracy and Freedom 
or thraldom. slavery and autocracy of the Middle 
Ages. Myr. Jinnah asked us at the interview to show a 
spirit of co-operation: but this has obviously been 
made impossible by the stubborn and _high-handed 
attitude of the Sind League Ministry in regard to the 
Bill and by the unbecoming jeers and jibes of the 
League Government benches, which followed the 
‘walk-out’? of the members of the Congress Opposition 
from the Assembly hall in protest. It is amazing that. 
the Sind Premier, Sheikh Ghulam Hussain, who always 
professes to be a friend of the minority communities. 
specially the Hindus. and who has been helped in 
every election by Hindu voters from his special 
Zamindars’ Constituency comprising of both the Hirdu 


and Muslim electorates, should now forget himself so 
far and show his ungratefulness by taking the leading 
part in the exhibition of this most unbecoming and 
rude behaviour by ¢alling out loudly the words “Don’t 
come back’ to the members of the Congress Party at 
the time of the walk-out. It is nothing short of an 
effrontery and an insult to the minorities of Sind, That 
another Minister of the Sind- Government, Mr. Pirzada 
Abdus Satar, should, after all this, ask now for our 
co-operation, is only adding insult to injury.” 

We would like our friends, the anti-partitionists 
of Bengil, to note what is happening in Sind. 


The House of Commons Debate 


The British Government’s motion asking the 
House of Commons to approve its policy of transferridg 
power from Britain to India by June 1948 has been 
garried without a division. The Opposition amend- 
ment declining to accept the Government’s policy of 
transferring power by the announced date was defeated 
by 337 votes against 185. 

“The British Government believed - profoundly 
that it would be better to have an-all-India Govern- 
ment if they could ypossibiy get it’-~-declared Mr. 
Attlee in a final official utterance on the policy to be 
followed in India till transfer of power on behalf of 
H. M. G. The whole trend of the official utterances 
revealed H. M. G’s “sincere desire to maintain 
Indian unity and their eagerness to hand over power 
to one Central Provisional Government. 

During the debate Sir Stafford Cripps explained 


that in declaring their India policy and their deter- 


mination to quit by June 1948, it seemed ‘essential to 
H. M. G. that the initiative should not be lost to them, 
In the Government’s opinion no hesitation should be 
made and po policy of indecision should be adopted. 
He said that there were fundamentally two  alter- 
natives. Firstly, attempts to strengthen British control 
on India on the basis of expanded personnel in the 
Secretary of State’s services and considerable  re- 
inforcement of British troops. That could have been 
done but that would have meant the prolongation of 
British stay in India only for another 15 or 20 years. 
“Secondly,” said Sir Stafford, “we could accept the fact 
that the first alternative was not possible and make 4 
further attempt to persuade Indians to come together 
while at the same time warning them that there was 
a limit of the time during which we were prepared 


to maintain our responsibility while awaiting agree-_ 


ment. One thing, that was quite obviously impossible. 
was to decide to continue our responsibility indefinitely 
—and, indeed, against our own wishes—into a period 
when we had not the power to carry jit out.” Outlining 
the dangers of prolonging British stay in Irdia for 
more than a decade against the wishes of the Ind’an 
people, Sir Stafford said that it would be politica!'y 
impracticable, both-from the national and international 
points of view and would arcuse much bi'ter animosity 
of all rarties in India. The first alternative was, 
therefore, ruled out as both undesirable and impractic- 
able. Regarding the second, Sir Stafford said : 


We were. therefore, determined to ~urste anr cn- 
operation with the Indian communities = 4 on make 
every effort to assist them to come to an accommeriatian 
“We took the view that the fixing of a definite term. 
during which they must either come to an agreement 
to set up a united independent government for al} India 





or else break up the country into smaller and weaker 
units, should provide the strongest inducement to them 
to sink their differences and to act together. 

It seemed to us that as it was clearly impossible 
for us to contemplate an indefinite stay in India under 


constant pressure to side with one party or other in, - 


— 


communal disputes, we must in fairness tell all parties 
when time would arrive by which they must have 
settled their own differences or risk clash of forces 
and communities in which we should take ao part. 

It is not right that we shoul’ allow ourselves to 
be put'in the position of imposing the will of one 
community upon the other by exercise of force, the 
facts of the situation are hard and dificult. But they 
must be faced and they flow not from some sudden 
and hurried decision, but from the whole historical 
development of the Indian situation. 


Sir Stafford emphatically declared that in the 
course of the great final experiment the British 


Government had taken the right step. The Govern- _ 


ment were not prepared to Jet fear of difficulties pre- 
vent them from doing what they believed to be right. 
The fixing of the date of June 1948, constituted, . 
therefore, an honest and frank acceptance of the facts 
of the situation. As regards the minorities, Sir Stafford 
said : | 
What I have already said covered to some degree 
the position as to the minorities and their pro- 
tection, but in addition to that there are provisions 
which the Cabinet Mission laid down in accordance 
with the promise of the Prime Minister on March 
15 last, that this matter should, so far as we could 
influence it, be dealt with in the new constitution. The 
Minorities Commission which has now been set up to 
advise the Constituent Assembly as to the proper 
measures of protection to be incorporated into the 
constitution will, we hope and expect, make full pro- 
vision for minority protection. 
It is to be noted that all the minorities are repre- 
sented in the Constituent Assembly and the Minorities 
Commission, the only gap is that left by the Muslim 


League who. would not thank anybody for calling them - 


a minority. We believe that judging by the way matters 
are proceeding there will be ample protection for the 
minorities in the new Indian constitution. That is the 
only way in which effective protection can he given 
for they must ultimately repose upon the tolerance of 
their own fellow Indians for their safety and freedom. 
There will be nothing any outside power can do if 
there is intolerance or unfair treatment. 


Regarding the future relationship between Britain 
and I-d'a, Sir Stafford said : 


Government have always stressed the fact that we 
in this country would welcome India as a partner in 
the British Commonwealth of Nations but we have 
equally emphasised the point that we do not seek un- 
willing partners. If the Indian people wish it we shall 
be only too glad to see them associated with the 
British Commonwealth of Nations and we believe that 
from that association they like ourselves and other 
dominions, would derive great benefit. But there is 
something more important and precious than any such 
formal association, that is, continued friendship between 
the two countries cannot grow and flower in an atmo- 
sphere of restraint. 

Friendship must be freely given and not forced or 
held by chains of power. It has always seemed to me 
a profound mistake to believe that we could accomplish 
mutually advantageous relationship with India by con- 
tinuing our control over that country against the will 
of the people in however modified form. 
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The only true basis for our future friendship is 
absolute freedom of choice on both sides and I believe 
that this latest statement of the British Government 
marks the final clearing away of those influences which 
have militated against full and free friendship in the 
past and that it is, therefore, a great and valuable step 
to our continued close and friendly relations with a 
free India of the future. Most statesmanlike views 
have been expressed by Pandit Nehru and others and 
with this good feeling bebween the Indian and the 
British people, I trust, statesmanship may find ways 
and means to bring about agreement between the 
Indian communities. 

Tt must be obvious, I think, to anyone who object- 
ively studies the present situation that there is really 
only one way in which all these various difficulties can 
be overcome and that is by co-operation of the Indian 
parties. It is their problem and for it they alone can 
find a solution. 

Whatever may have been the misunderstanding and 
differences that have divided Indians and the British 
Government over the past few years, and whoever may 
have been at fault, we have now made it abundantly 
and inescapably clear that we intend by June, 1948 to 
withdraw our control of India in favour of that free- 
dom which Indians of all communities have persistently 
demanded. 

Our policy and action has been based upon accept- 
ance of the Indian claim that they are worthy and fit 
for self-government and anyone who has the privilege 
of knowing their leaders would not for a moment 
doubt that claim. They have their own difficulties 
which are indeed great, they too find themselves 
enmeshed and entangled in the skein of their own his- 
torical development. 


The Conservative Opposition 


Sir John Anderson was the chief Opposition 
speaker on the ‘first day’s debate. Recalling that in 
December last he had described ag a ‘cardinal blunder’ 
the handing over for practical purposes the executive 
powers to representative bodies without being first 
assured that steady progress had been made towards 
a satisfactory constitutional settlement, Sir John Ander- 
son sa:id, “I think and believe it my duty to say 
frankly that the British Government are making even 
a greater blunder now, All were agreed on the ultimate 
objective in India but success should not be hurried 
unduly.” He sharply disagreed with the British Govern- 
ment in fixing a definite and final date for handing 
over power. Dealing with the question of defence in 
the usual Tory fashion and lamenting for “those 
solemn pledges,” Sir John asked what about Assam, 
the problems of Western Bengal and Calcutta? He 
simply posed the question but did not ask the Govern- 
ment to divide Bengal and Punjab -where the 
Muslims by virtue of their majority in one portion of 
those provinces claimed to include them in their 
Pakistan and wanted to rule over the Hindus and 
Sikhs who constituted majorities in other portions of 
the two provinces. He had not the fairness to tell the 
House that the League had no right to claim domina- 
tion over a minority which was just 5 per cent short 
of their number. He has enough intimate knowledge 
of provincial administration in India. It was he who 
was primarily responsible for Muslimisation of provin- 
cial services in Bengal im utler disregard for the 
efficiency of the services.. It was again he who had 
enunciated the “hasten slowly” policy for the League 
in their attempt to capture power by bringing the 
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administrative machinery within their grip. He, 
therefore, lacked the honesty to ask the Government 
oto take immediate steps to free Western Bengal and 
Eastern Punjab from the clutches of a party which 
refuses to agree to a joint administration on the basis 
of joint electorates on the pretext that they would be 
under the rule of 75 per cent Hindus in India while 
at the same time claim an absolute right to rule over 
45 per cent of people within a dominion described by 
them as Pakistan which, on basis of separate elec- 
torates, means rule of one community upon another. 

"Regarding the minorities, Sir John dismissed the 
claims of Muslims and the Sikhs with the remark that 
they were well able to look after themselves. Indian 
Christians and Anglo-Indians, according to him, 
presented no great difficulty. In his opinion, the position 
of the Depressed classes were the most difficult. There 
were 60 million of them and they were widely scattered 
belonging to many different castes and different races. 
He declared that the Depressed castes did not wnt 
equality, that was the last thing that they would desire. 
But in reality, the first thing that the Depressed 
classes do want is equality with other Hindus and 
they have been steadily getting it. The barriers of caste 
are being quickly broken down and the social dis- 
abilities so long imposed upon them removed. They 
are getting cqual facilities for education. As regards 
Sir John’s homily about the Depressed classes, we 
would like him to view the Depressed class village of 
Haimchar in Noakhali where havoc has been created 
by the hooligans of the Muslim League. A British 
Governor armed with all the powers for the protection 
of minorities, has failed to protect their lives, property 
and honour of women, nor has been able to rehabilitate 
them in that hapless village. The meaning of the 
crocodile tears shed for them by the Conservatives 18 
now well understood even by the illiterate members 
of the Depressed class. Next he expressed more of his 
hypocritical concern for the tribal communities and said, 
“They want something different. They want to be 
assured in the oceupation of their land to be protected 
against exactions of the money-lender.” If they could 
not be granted this protection during two centuries 
of British rule, heaven only knows how Sir John 
Anderson wants to assure it to them within the next 
15 or 20 months, the period for which the British may 
stay here at the most. 


There were mainly three points in the Opposition’s 
charge against the Government : 


Firstly, their action, which he described as reckless, 
in allowing the Indian leaders to form a Government 
without assurances of progress towards constitutional 
developments. I suggested that it was bound to react 
disastrously on the services and I was right, Sir John 
said. 

Secondly, the Government was guilty of complete 
failure to take measures even to consider the measures 
necessary for the future maintenance of efficiency. In 
that regard even now much might be done. Thirdly, in 
the matter of date what was described as a tremendous 
experiment was, in his opinion, an unjustifiable gamble. 


Sir John then moved the motion for the Opposi- 
tion. It reads: 


That this House, while reaffirming its determination 
to provide for orderly attainment by India of self- 
government, as soon as possible, is unable to accept 
the British Government’s latest declaration on Indian 
policy which by fixing an arbitrary date, prejudices 
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the possibility of working out a suitable constitutional 
plan either for a united or divided India, which ignores 
the obligation expressed to the minorities or sections of 
opinion, which contains no proposals for security of 
compensation for members of the Indian services and 


which offers no help to or association with, India in - 


her hour of destiny, 


Churchill on Labour Government’s 
India Policy 


Mr, Winston Churchill, Leader of Opposition, was 
the main opposition speaker on the second day of the 
debate. He suggested that the problem of India should 
be handed to the United Nations for solution. Mr. 
Churchill described the Government headed by 
Pandit Nehru as a ‘complete disaster.’ He declared it 
was a mistake to entrust the Government of India to 
a leader of caste Hindus, Mr. Nehru. Regretting that 
ho statement had been made as to the reasons for the 


resignation of the Viceroy, Lord Wavell, Mr. Churchill- 


gaid, “It is an unwholesome way of conducting public 
affairs in time-of peace that a Minister or a Viceroy 
should be dismissed or should resign and not feel it 
necessary to self-respect to explain to the nation the 
reason of the departure.” Declaring that the Indian 
political parties do not represent the great masses, Mr. 
Ghurehill said, “In handing over the Government of 
India io these so-called political classes you are 
handing over to men of straw of whom in a few years 
no trace will remain.” 

Mr. Churéhill summed up his funeral oration on 
the dying Indian Empire with the following words : 


To the departures in principle, there deemed 
to be added a formidable list of practical mistakes 
in handling the problem during the past year since 
the Cabinet Mission was sent out. Some of the 
mistakes might have been made by the Govern- 
ment and some by the Viceroy but they were both 
jointly responsible for all. 

First, the attempt to formulate a constitution 
and rress it on the Indians instead of leaving to 
the 1. “tins, as had been promised, the duty of 
framing their proposals—that action, however well 
intended, had proved to be devoid of advantage 
and must be rated as a mistake. 

Secondly, there was the summoning of the so- 
called Constituent Assembly on altogether in- 
adequate representative franchise. An assembly so 
called into being had absolutely no right to decide 
the fate of India and express the wishes of the great 
masses of India. 

Thirdly, there was the dismissal of eminent 
Indians composing the Viceroy’s Council and hand- 
ing over of Government of India to Mr. Jawaharlal 
Nehru. This Government of Mr. Nehru has been a 
complete disaster. Great degeneration aud demoral- 
isation in the already weakened departmental 
machinery in the Government of India has followed 
from it. ; 

Thirty or forty thousand. people have been 
slaughtered in warfare between the two principal 
religions. Corruption is growing apace. People talk 
of giving India freedom. Freedom has been ‘res- 
tricted since this Interim Nehru Government has 
come into power. Communism is growing apace 
(Government laughter). It has been found neces- 
sary to raid and suppress Communist establishments 
and centres which in our broad British province we 
do not do here and have not ever done in India. 

It was a cardinal mistake to entrust the Inter:m 
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Government to a leader of caste Hindus, Mr. Nehru. 
He had good reason to be the most bitter enem 

of any connection between India and the Britis 

Commonwealth, 

That must be regarded as the third practical 
administrative mistake, apart from those large 
departures in principle which might be charge 
against the present Government in this Indian 
sphere. 


Speaking immediately after Mr. Churchill, Mr. A. 
V, Alexander declared, “History may record that Mr. 
Churchill’s speech this afternoon has been the principal 
factor in preventing the sides coming ‘together.’ What 
the British people, wanted was ‘long-term standing 
friendship with the Indian people. He thought that for 
one in position of responsibility and authority to get 
up in the House of Commons and talk in this way 
of leaders of this kind was fatal. Deprecating the use 
of any suggestion of forcing a settlement on India, 
Mr. Alexander said, “I am as certain as I stand at this 
box that if we followed a procedure like that we 
certainly would have been on the road to ruin.” 
Referring to the protection of minorities, Mr. Alex- 
ander said, “In the case of minorities, the position that 
we have always taken, was that in a constitution 
framed by Indians, there ought: to be provided proper 
protection for the minorities and I think it is only fair 
to both the leading parties in India to say that never 
at any time have they ever taken any other line but 
are anxious and willing to make the fullest legal 
freedom for these minorities whatever class they might 
belong to.’ Dealing with Mr. Churchill’s remarks 
about Pandit Nehru, Mr. Alexander said, “I do not 
know whether Mr. Churchill intended an attack on 
Pandit Nebru. He is the most able, cultured and 
experienced person now at the head of the Interim 
Government and I believe that he and his colleagues, 
if they are given a fair and reasonable opportunity to 


co-operate with the other great communities in India, 


will be able and willing to lead in- bringing India 
through her present difficulties to one of power, in- 
fluence, prosperity and peace.” 

Mr. Churchill interjecting : “I made no attack on 
Mr. Nehru, except to say that he had good reason to 
be our bitter enemy, having been interned ten or 
twelve years in gaol.” : 

Mr. Alexander: “I should be very glad if at any 
time Mr. Churchill repented a little of some of the 
attitudes he has taken.” 

Mr. Churchill : “I do not repent at all. I went out 
of my way when last I spoke on India to draw the 
attention to Mr. Nehru’s action in ordering troops to 
fire on his own co-religionists in Bihar when Govern- 
ment officers had failed in their duty. I have not said 
anything derogatory to Mr. Nehru’s character.” 

Mr. Alexander continuing said: “I am _ certain 
that what British people want is to have a long-term 
standing friendship and brotherhood with the Indian 
people.” 

Dealing with the question of the time limit of 14 
months he said that the Opposition had been déaling 
with the question of India for a long time. They had 
five years in building up of the 1935 Act, they had the 
subsequent Cripps Mission and al! the work of the 
Cabinet Mission. 

Mr. Alexander continued: “If the people of India 
af, this stage would come together and co-operate in 
the fight of these circumstances it is perfectly possible 
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that they will be able to draft a constitution within 
14 months. It may well be that there will be certain 
matters of administration which will call for adjust- 
ment and which may not be operating at the time 
fixed of June, 1948, but it can well be, if they wish,. 
that they come to'a settlement and that the consti- 
tution can be formed and sufficiently advanced for a 
Provisional Government at the Centre to be set up 
and for adjustments to be made afterwards.” 

Winding up the debate on behalf of the opposition, 
Mr. Butler said, “It would be natural in any new 
initiative that attention was focussed on the chief 
aims of self-government within certain areas or, to use, 
the Government’s own expression, with certain parts 
of the country. If there is a new initiative it must 
be because, if once Government has been started in 
various parts of the country that these parts being 
closely interdependent our aim should be a fusion of 
divergent claims into mutual obligations at the Centre.” 

In reply to the debate, Mr. Attlee said, “The 
warning we have had from India is that the danger of 
delay of hanging back is as great as the danger of going 
forward.” He candidly admitted that the days of 
British Raj are past and the British Government had 
to make up their minds that those days were past. 

Referring to the rundown of the administration, 
My. Attlee said the device suggested’ by Sir John 
Anderson was turned down by the Coalition Govern- 
ment in 1945. There were Conservative cries of ‘in 
war time’ and Mr. Attlee added : ‘It was in April 1945, 
pretly near the end, was it not ?’ 

He continued, ‘We took. this matter up when the 
Cabinet Mission went to India. I myself though; that 
some strengthening would be useful, but we were told 
that it would not be possible. If it had been possible 
to strengthen slightly the British cadre, it must be 
remembered that India is governed in the main by 
Indians with only a few British. .A great mass of 
services are under the provisional government, Indian 
civil servants were looking to the future. They had 
stood up wonderfully under the strain of war, because 
they knew from all declarations that had been made 
- that British Raj was coming to an end. 

‘You have as a matter of fact to govcrn India 
through Indians and the conditions are not such that 
you can throw over what has been done and-go back 
to Section 93 government in other provinces. It just 
does not work out. The mere strengthening of govern- 
ment would not carry it through if you were going to 
take a line in opposition to the political fonces in 
india, 

‘Mr. Churchill suggested that political people do 
not count very much, that the great mass of people 
are not very much interested. I agree they are not 
much interested. But after all you have to govern 
India through educated Indians. You cannot suddenly 
take pecple from the depressed classes and do so, The 
national feeling runs right through all Indian classes 
and that is why you cannot carry on against the will 
of the Indian people. All our advice has been that 
strengthening in that way will not get over the diffi- 
gulties,’ 

Mr. Attlee agreed that the time they had set was 
short, but they were strongly advised that it was 
‘desirable to fix a date. 

Replying to Sir John Anderson’s suggestion that 
there ought to be two stages, one to allow India to 
decide whether there should be one India or several, 
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et 


and the second for the framing of the constitution, 
Mr, Attlee said : 


The effect of that would be to divert the mind 
of Indian politicians from one particular issue and 
you would in fact get delay. Sir John Anderson 
thought it was a great mistake to bring Indian 
politicians into the government, but the essence 0 
the Indian problem was to get Indian statesmen to 
understand: what were the real problems they had 
to face. | 

Although the British had given Indians the 
experience of office in the provinces, at the Centre 
they had taught them irresponsibility, instead of 
responsibiity. It was not good to be always in the 
opposition. It made for irresponsibility. It was essen- 
tial to get politicians of all communities into 
Government to understand the problem. Sir John 
Anderson rightly stressed the complexity of the 
problems. All the more reason why Indian politicians 
must be given the experience of how complex they 
were. oF ' 

The British Government believed profoundly 
that it would be better to have an all-India Govern- 
ment if they could possibly get it. Their object had 
been to get Indian politicians to look at this pro- 
blem and see what it meant to India. He disagreed 

, with Sir John Anderson when he said it was wrong 

‘ to put responsibility as soon as you could on the 
Indian politicians. One of the faults of the 
Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms was that they 
taught irrespossibility, not responsibility. ‘We had 
given Indians all the pleasant jobs and retained the 
difficult ones for ourselves.’ 


Finally, Mr. Attlee said that political advances 
would have ‘been easier if undertaken earlier when the 
administrative machine was stronger. He frankly ex- 
pressed the belief that there had been too much delay, 
too much hesitation, too much fear to go forward, 
but having reached the present stage, Britain cannot. 
go back and cannot remain as she is. 


Interim Government's First Budget 


The Interim Government’s frst budget* presented 
by Mr. Liagat Ali Khan, was proclaimed all over the 
country as the “poor man’s budget” but very soon this 
optimism died down. The conflict that arose later over 
the Business Profits Tax and the Capital Gains Tax 
has left the impression in the public mind that the 
Congress High Command has yet to come to 2 
definite conclusion about its dealings with Indian Big 
Business magnates. 

The Budget reveals a heavy deficit of over Rs. 48 
crores. Its provisions of taxation of the richer classes 
and concessions to the poor, such as the abolition of 
the salt tax, has been acclaimed as a sincere attempt 
to eliminate the glaring disparities between the income 
and standards of life of the wealthy classes and the 
vast multitudes of the poverty-stricken masses of 
India. Abolition of salt tax means loss of Rs. 8 crores. 
The minimum exemption Hmit for Income Tax has 
been raised from Rs. 2,000 to Rs. 2,500. Under indirect 
taxation, the Finance Member proposed that the ex- 
port duty on tea be increased from two to four annas 
a pound. He announeed a graduated tax om capital 
gains. . 

The Finance Member proposed to appoint an 
Economy Committee of officials and non-officials to 
make proposals for economy in expenditure and the 
elimination of extravagant expenditure. He announced 
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the Government’s decision to nationalise the Reserve 
Bank. He proposed to bring a measure for the control 
of speculation on the Stock Market and .commodity 
and bullion exchanges. He also proposed the appoint- 
ment of a Special Commission to investigate the vast 
accumulation of wealth. 

The following figures give the budgetary position 

of the Central Government since the war started : 

(In crores of Rupees) 


Year Revenue Expenditure Deficit 
1939-40 94°57 94°57 ag 
1940-41 107-65 114-18 — 6°53 
1941-42 134-57 147-26 wm 12°69 
1942-43 176-88 289-05 ~~ 112+17 
1943-44 252 +06 441-84 ~~ 189+78 
1944-45 335°57 496-71 —~ 161-14 
1945-46 (revised) 360-66 505-61 144-95 
1946-47 (original 

estimates) 311-65 355-71 w~ 44°06 
1946-47 (revised) 3286-19 381-47 — 45°28 
1947-48 (on existing level 

of taxation) 279-42 327-88 ~— 48°46 
1947-48 (on new levels 

of taxation) - 311-21 327-88 —~ 16°96 


The Finance Member, however, did not fail to 
express the League objective of Pakistan while, in the 
course of his discussion of post-war planning and 
development and allocation of expenditure for such 
purposes between the Centre and the Provinces, he 
emphasised that until the authority or authorities to 
whom the Central Powers would be transferred are 
known, it would not be prudent to rely on the present 
system of provincial and Central finance based on the 
existing constitutional structure. With his eye on the 
mirage of Pakistan, his accent was very much on 
regional planning. 

The Finance Member announced relaxation of 
Controls and at the same time declared the intention 
of the Government to set up a Commodity Prices 
Board which will assist and advise the Government in 
the formation and administration of an appropriate 
and consistent price policy. 

Although long-term plans, the execution of which 
ig entrusted to the Central Departments, may need 
review in the light of the new situation, the Finance 
Member said that everything possible would be done 
to foster development on a provincial and regional 
basis. A sum of Rs. 45 crores for development grants 
and Rs. 32 crores for loans to the provinces have been 
provided. The manner in which the Central Develop- 
ment grants are being spent in the League provinces 
may lead one to think that the money is being misused 
for the furtherance of communal interests. Grants 
intended for the development of primary education are 
being grossly abused. In an earlier issue, we had dealt 
with the attempts of the League Administration in 
Bengal to Muslimise the whole department in flagrant 
disregard of all canons of a decent and civilised 
administration. The Public Service Commission is not 
consulted while creating fat-salaried posts and filling 
them surreptitiously with men of far Jess ability than 
would normally be available. The whole education 
department of the province has become a tool in the 
hands of the League for a planned denial of education 
to those who are the torch-bearers of Bengal’s educa- 
- tion and culture. Large stums of money have been sanc-_ 
tioned out of the Central grants for the construction - 
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of buildings in the schools and colleges in which the 
League is interested while the proposed grant for the 
expansion of the University Science College hag been 
abandoned. We do not understand how grants for the 
construction of district and sub-divisiorial offices, 
buildings for circle officers and residences of circle 
officers and their staff, and police buildings come under 
the Central development plan. Nearly fifty lakhs of 
rupees have been used for these purposes while only . 
a lakh of rupees has been set apart for the improve- 

ment of only high school buildings to be. “selected” by 
the League Ministry. We equally fail to understand: 


. how the provision for Rs. 1:17 lakhs for the appoint- 


ment of additional cirele officers come under the 
development plan while only Rs. 65 thousand could be 
found for the improvement of 50 ‘selected’ high 
schools of the province. We consider it most urgent 
that the Central Grants should be spent under the 
direct supervision of the Central Government and the 
manner in which money was being spent should be 
rigidly scrutinised. ~ 

The Business Profits Tax came in for a good deal 
of controversy and at times a crisis in the Interim 
Government was threatened over this issue. A com- 
promise has at last been reached which however de: 
not seem to have pleased the capitalists in the country. 
This tax would serve as a factor in the decentralisation 
of industry and would prevent concentration of capital 
in fewer hands. Time for a rigid application of the 
principle involv ed in this tax has not yet come, but it 
is, no doubt, a welcome move in the right direction. : 


Provincial Budgets 


- National economies have been disrupted by the 
war. Tbe future is uncertain everywhere. Economic 
policies are in a state of flux. This general condition 
all over the world has been amply reflected in the: 
provincial budgets for the coming year. Everywhere 
there had been the same story of inflation, high prices: 
and multiplication of employment without a corres- 
ponding expansion- in industrial equipment. So 
with the end of the war, scarcity and high cost of - 
living coupled with retrenchment and demobilisation 
are causing distress and disputes everywhere. 

In addition to these post-war miseries, this year 
has-also experienced a rise in communal tension and 
political insecurity. Naturally, some sorts of hesitation 
and uncertainty are writ large in almost all the budget 
speeches, This shaky state of politics of the day has 
east a gloom-over the revenue prospects although 
most governments will have to provide for additional 
expenditures on relief, 

Coming to the budgets proper with this back- 
ground, the first point to be noted is that all provinces. 
have ambitious development schemes, in which com-- 
pulsory primary education, public health and the grow- 
ing of more food figure predominantly. Another common 
feature of this year has been the incurring of deficits. 
akmost universally with but few exceptions. This year 
is likewise singular because of its paradoxical 
departure which eredits the usually deficit provinces. 
of the North-Western Frontier and Sind with surplus. 
budgets while Bengal, sc long regarded a rich pro- 
vinee, is faced with the heaviest deficit. Of course, thes 
war had been uneven in its effects on Bengal and the . 
rest of India. But for all that, the evil and inefficient 
hands of the provincial administration also can not, 
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in any way escape their culpability. A‘ province- 
wise study of the budgets would amply substantiate the 
above conclusions. To start with the North-Western 
Frontier, the budget holds out the prospect of 4 
surplus of Rs. 2,238,000 in 1947-48 as against increments 
‘in the deficit in the past years from about Rs. 15,00,000 
to Rs. 25,00,000. This change-over from the position 
of deficit to that of surplus again, is associated with 
an addition m expenditures due to newly increased scale 
of pay and the development plans to be completed in 
1952. The proposed levies are on sales of commoditics 
in genera] and that of motor cars, motor-spirits aud 
qubricants in particular. Such a tax while having the 
administrative merit of a ‘“sales-tax would not be 
regressive as its incidence will be upon the rich. Thus 
@ positive fiscal outlook on the part of the provincial 
government is mainly responsible for the change in 
the financial prospects of the province. 


Next comes Sind, as the Punjab could not present 
her budget for political reasons. The Sind budget 
estimates total revenues at Rs. 9,24,08,000 and total 
expenditures at Rs. 9.2097,000 leaving a surplus of 
Rs. 3,11,000. The Finance Minister has proposed a 
twofold tapping of the Sales-tax. The genera] sales- 
tax ius expected to yield a revenue of Rs, 50,00,000. 
while the increase in the rate of Petrol Tax would 
wvield an additional sum of Rs. 12,00,000. Indicating 
the lines of expenditure, the Finance Minister and 
Premier Mr. Hidayetullah said, “In five years we 
should be far on the way to complete compulsory 
-primary education and our medical facilities, both 
‘preventive and curative, should be far in advance.” 
‘Thus with this budget Sind -begins to implement her 
“master post-war plan.’ But it must be noted that the 
surplus in Sind actually masks a deficit of some Rs. 78 
Jakhs, as the estimated revenues include land sales— 
really a capital transaction. : 

The Central Provinces has been able to present a 
surplus budget. Total revenue is expected to be Rs. 
'13,04,18,000 while total expenditure figures at Rs. 
11,46,87.000 leaving a surplus of Rs. 157 lakhs. The 
estimated revenue includes Rs. 66 lakhs from a new tax 
on sales and enhancement of the existing rate of other 
taxes. On the side of expenditure, Edueation occupies the 
prine:pal position. The other principal items are shared 
by the ‘Grow More Food Campaign’ and programme 


for industrial development. Like all other provinces,’ 


the Central Provinces has also in view a five~year plan 
of economie development. The aim of this. plan is 
raising of the provincial standard of living through a 
balanced development of agriculture and industry. 
‘Accordingly, emphasis on conservation of forests and 
‘drrigation correspond with increasing governmental 
interest in the promotion of heavy and cottage indus- 
tries. But the point of distinction to be noted in this 
connection is that, villages are to be the primary units 
of the future planned structure. The Finance Minister 
made it clear that. villages would have senior basi¢ 
schools, health assistants, Nyaya-panchayats, veterinary 
stockmen, agricultural finance and multi-purpose co- 
operative societies. In the field of education too, the 
authorities were planning to conscript matriculates and 
graduates, so that universal education might not have 
to wait for long. ; 
Bombay’s budget for 194647 has showed « surplus 
‘of Rs. 5-92 lakhs with revenues estimated’ at 
Rs. 38,91,26 lakhs. and expenditures contemplated 
; ‘being Rs. 38,8583 lakhs. The principal changes in the 
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lines of expenditure are an increase of some Rs. 295 
lakhs on Education, Rs. 49-70 lakhs on Public Health, 
Rs. 24 lakhs on Irrigation and Rs. 17 lakhs on Rural 
Development. But neither any new levy nor any 
enhancement in the existing rate has been announced. 
On the other hand, an addition of Rs. 14 crore is 


‘proposed to be added to the already existing Rs. 123 


crores ‘Post-war Reconstruction Fund.’ An additional 
sum of Rs. 3 crores, inclusive of Central grants, is to 
be added to the same fund in the next year. The 
Finance Minister also gave an outline in. cost-estimate 
of the provincial five-year plan. In the 90-crore plan, 
Communications alone will account for Rs. 10 crores, 
Agriculture and Education each for more than 16 
crores and Public Health for roughly Rs. 10-05 crores. 


Uplift of Harijans, nationalisation ~of Electric 
power, diffusion of education, intensification of 
prohibition, abolition of betting on races and imposi- 
tion of some one or two new taxes characterise this 
year’s budget of the Madras Government. The budget 
shows a small surplus of Rs. 57,000, the estimated 
revenue and expenditure for the ensuing year being 
Rs. 49,73,38,000 and Rs. 49,72,81,000 respectively. This 
surplus in reality hides a deficit. The normal revenues 
have been estimated at Rs. 482438000, and 
Rs. 1,49,00,000 have been transferred from the Reserve 
Ftund to meet the excess expenditure over revenue 
and to show a small surplus. The budget takes credit 
for an additional revenue of Rs. one erore from the 
levy of Agricultural Income Tax, Rs. 35 lakhs from 
the increased Motor Spirit Tax, Rs. 42 lakhs from. 
the Entertainment tax at one-third of the cost of 
eaich ticket. While these are the lines of increase, 
abolition of betting on races would cause a loss of 
Rs. 18,47,000 to the Government, 

Development of. communications, promotion of 
industrialisation, generation of hydro-electric power, 
and irrigation constitute the salient features of the 
post-war plans of Orissa and Assam. Budgets of both 
the provinces for the current year show a deficit mainly 
due to heavy expenditure on the development plans. 
The deficit in Orissa amounts to Rs. one trore and 
ten lakhs, while the same in Assam stands at 
Rs. 32,28,000. More than a third of the total Rs. 7 
crores and 19 Jakhs, expenditure. in Orissa is ear- 
marked for reconstruction schemes; while Assam’s 
deficit is mainly due to the fact that the budget for 
the next year includes Rs. 5,08,26,000 for various post- 
war development schemes. 

The United Provinces has budgetted a deficit of 
Rs. 47.26,100 striking the balance ‘between her total 
estimated expenditure of Rs. 40,60,46,500 and estimatec 
revenue of Rs. 40,13,20400. On the side of expenditure 
as much as Rs, 16 crores are covered by projects of 
capital development. The provincial government pro- 
poses to issue treasury bills to the tune of Rs. § erores 
which will further be supplemented by a Central sub- 
vention of Rs. 74 crores and a Central loan of Rs. 54 
crores. On the revenue side, the Government accepts 
voluntarily a loss of Rs. 60 lakhs by bringing 7 more 
districts under prohibition. By way of compensating 
this loss, the Government have increased the rate of 
tax on Entertainments. An Increase is also expected 
in the yield of land-revenue from the proposed reform 
of land-tenure. 

This budget of U. P. is praiseworthy. But eom- 
pared to the budget of Bihar, U. P. has to yield points 
of merit to the former. The principal features of 
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Bihar’s budget are the steady piling up of a Post-war 
Reconstruction Fund. This fund has been created out 
of repeated surplus-budgets during the latter years of 
war. This fund will now be further supplemented by 
Central grants and loans. In this positive asset ol 
having a provincial fund, Bihar has parallels in Bom- 
bay and Assam. Wartime fortunes and administrative 
initiative now enable Bihar to take up at once in 
hands. the task of implementing multi-purpose power 
projects. 


U. N. Trade Policy in India 
ce 


United Nations are going to have a conferen 
very shortly in Geneva to consider the question of 
tariff policies of the various member countries in the 
perspective of U. N. Os declared policy of free trade. 
Pending final conclusions, to be recommended a! 
Geneva, the Preparatory Committee on the United 
Nations’ trade policy has already forwarded two sug- 
gestions. First, the agreements, terminable after three 
years, will be multilateral. That is, if one member 
government agrees to concede any reduction of tariff 
to another member country, the concession must not 
be a bilateral one confined within the two nations only. 
Other member nations will get the same concession 
automatically as a matter of course. Secondly, no 
member is to be granted release from the terms of the 
agreements unless it is able to secure a substantial 
agreement of other members behind the case for such 
a release. ‘ 

Both the recommendations have been opposed by 
the Indian representatives at the Preparatory Committee 
meeting. Inequity and rigidity of the terms account 
for this opposition. While India gets some facility in 
one single country out of an agreement thus reached, 
all other members, in addition to the nation at con- 


tract, are entitled to the concession to be granted by’ 


India in mutuality. Thirdly, India cannot come out at 
her will. She will have to wait for the maturity of 
three long years even if she finds it damaging to 
continue the agreement. 

In this. disquieting background, -the Commerce 
Member Mr. Chundrigar addressed’ the Joint meeting 
of the Trade Policy Committee and the Consultative 
Committee of Economists. He clarifies the concessions 
into two groups, namely, those to be conceded by 
India and those to be asked for by India. Naturally. 
interests of Finance and Industry predominate in all 
his calculations. Outlining the set of considerations, 
which will influence the grant of concessions by India. 
Mr. Chundrigar observes, “The requests received from 
other countries have to be scrutinised from another 
angle. We have to judge the effects of any concessions 
to be granted on customs revenue, development of 
domestic agriculture and industry, on supply of and 
consumption of the commodities needed by the 
consumer and the producer. . . Great care has to 
be exercised in keeping out of these discussions all 
such items whether protective, or revenue items, 10 
respect of which it is felt that any reduction of duty 
might prejudice or retard the growth of Indian indus- 
tries.” The policy he proposes to follow as to the 
concessions to be asked by India can be summarised 
in the following two clauses: (1) Tariff concessions 


to he asked by India for goods of which Ind'a is the , 


principal supplier. (2) Concessions to be asked for 
commodities in which India wants to expand her 
exports. Such a policy deserves no criticism provided 


it can really be implemented in practice. But the 
difficulty in this connection is put forward by the 
conflict involved in the Indian interest for articles, 
of which India is the principal supplier, and those in 
which India deserves to expand her exports. India, 
for instance, occupies a principal position in the 
supply of jute, cotton, tea, oilseeds, manganese and 
mica, in each of which world will face a shortage. But 
India can hardly encourage their export in the interest 
of- her own economic development. This point deserves 
more. clarification by the: Commerce Member. 

My. Chundrigar has also expressed his willingness 
to lead the Indian delegation to the Geneva Con- 
ference. It is a laudable venture on his part no doubt. 
But the delicacy of such a position will be that the 
Government of India will be finally committed to any 
terms he may concede in the Conference. Any hasty 
concession under such circumstances may prejudice the 
interests of Indian industry and commerce. It is with 
this apprehension in.mind, that the ‘Federation of 
Indian Chambers of Commerce and Industry has pro- 
posed the setting up of an Advisory Committee of 
Representatives of Trade and Commerce before send- 
ing the delegation to Geneva. 


Asian Relations Conference 


The Asian Relations Conference has been a great. 
success. It has- achieved in its first session what Europe 
failed to attain during the past century and a half, 
from the Vienna Conference down to the League of 
Nations and the U. N. O., namely, unanimity in the 
vital problems of human life and relations. Twenty-two 
countries of Asia were represented in the Conference. 
with the important omission of Japan. They were not 
official representatives of their respective governments,. 
but, as Rev. Hopkins points out,. they were workers 


at the grass-root level whose opinion in the Jong run - 


governmental officials, The real 
lies in the type of 


outweighs that of 
importance of the Conference 
people which it is composed of. : 

Mahatma Gandhi truly represented the soul of 
India, when he said, “If you want to give a message 
again to the West, it must be the message of love and 
message of truth. The West today is despairing of the 
multiplication of atom’ bombs, becAuse the multiplica- 
tion of atom bombs means the utter destruction not 
merely of the West but of the world. It is up to you 
to tell the whole world of its wickedness and sin.” 
Gandhiji said that Asia must spread this message with 
the greatest emphasis and she would complete the 
conquest of the West. If all of the Asian representa- 
tives put not only their heads but their hearts together 
and understood the secret of the message of those 
wise men of the Hast and if they were worthy of that 
great message—truth—then they would easily under- 
stand that the conquest of the West would be easily 
complete and that conquest would be by love. 

The age-long message of Asia has an enormous 
value for humanity. It has great value for modern 
civilisation in the West. In spite of all the great 
advantages of the West there “is something strangely 
lacking there and because of that Jack they have come 
to this pass when with all the good things of the 
world before them, yet they quarrelled and thought in 
terms Cf war. Asia and only Asia can show them.the 
true path to freedom and lasting peace. But for that 
Asian unity was needed. The foundations of Asian 
unity have been well and truly laid at the Conference. 
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NOTES 


‘The Shape of Renascent Asia 


“A free Asia will be a left Asia,” observes Louis 
Fischer in one of his recent articles. The significance 
of the remark is that Asia is going to avail herself of 
a short-cut through hisiorical evolution. In history, the 
transition from feudalism to social democracy has been 
brought about through the agency of capitalism aud 
nationalism. In other words, the trade-unions and 
international socialism had to fight their ways into 
the sphere of freedom against the monopoly of the 
once revolutionary system of national capitalism, So 
these movements came to be sty.ed as leftism as they 
had to function in opposition, overtly where the 
capitalism was a democracy of the English type and 
underground where it was an absolutism on German 
lines. Now, Asia is also on the way of transition from 
feudalism. Naturally, capitalist nationalism has an 
historical role for the maturing countries of Asia. The 
instance of Japan is Just a typical example. Japanese 
capitalism modernised Nippon .and gave a fillip to 
the Asian renascence. Japan was deemed to be the 
model for Asian revolution for a long time since the 


Russo-Japanese war. The powerful nationalist move- ° 


ments in other Asian countries like China and India 
have everywhere been controlled by the national bour- 
geoisie there. In this context, the observation of Louis 
Fischer appears to be very sweeping. 

On second thoughts, however, the observation 
seems not so very much out of place. A left Asia will 
mean an internationally inclined and social-democratic 
Asia. That is, externally countries of Asia will transcend 
over their respective narrower nationalisms, and 
internally they will be directed by the political and 
economic rights of their citizens. Probably, Fischer 
foresees such a likelihood. 

To understand its feasibility we may look back 
‘to the very recent history of the world after the end 
of the war. News of the post-war world have been 


full of Asia. Japan’s exit was followed by flare-ups in - 


Indonesia, Indo-China, Burma and last but not Jeast 
in India: The re-entry of the Dutch with the support 
of British bayonets was opposed tooth and nail by 


the ‘Indonesian Republic—a baby of the last world — 


war. Similar resistance was offered’ by the Annamese 
to the come-back of the French power there. The 
_Burmese National Army forced a promise from the 
reconquering British just at the very outset. India lined 
up with the countries of South-East Asia. This restive- 
ness, however, was not confined to Kastern Asia alone. 
Middle Asia was also equally unquiet. Upsurges, in 
some form or other, took place in Iran, Palestine and 
Egypt. 

The fulfilment of the remaining burden of the 
verdict is, however, conditioned by a hypothetical 
development. Asian economy is, with few exceptions, 
a colonial economy. “The pre-war economic and social 
situation in Asia was one in which the thin veneer of 
industrial modernisation only partially overlaid ancient 
pre-industrial societies and the living level of the mass 
of the people was one of poverty. Today, the need is 
for a new and much more rapid and comprehensive 
effort to modernise productive methods with the object 
of making tools of modern technology, available 
within the reach of all people,” observes the U. N. 
Secretariat. in course of its survey of the Asian economy. 
“Tt would be better for Asia and all the United Nations 
to regard the reconstruction not as a return to some 
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pre-war form, but as a first step in the vast readjustment 
under which the peoples of Asia with the assistance of 
the United Nations would master modern technology in 
rapid, but -balanced economic development.” 


American Desire for a Stable India 


In a special article to the Bharat Jyoti, Lows 
Fischer explains how Britain is busy disentangling 
herself from the mass of economic and financial 
disaster and how for the sake of survival she is reduc- 
ing her commitments and liquidating her empire. 
Nobody can take Britain’s place in that empire—not 
even the United States. Washington is, therefore, 
scanning the horizon for solvent partners to re-inforce 
the buttress of democracy. The genuine lovers of 
democracy in America are watching the emergency of 
a Free India which they hope will be the pole of 
stability in ‘Asia. Fischer writes : 

Whoever doubts that England intends to get out of 
India misleads himself. The British economic and 
fnancial disaster is so grave that the Attlee Cabinet 
must reduce its commitmenis not only in {India but 
in Egypt, Palestine, Turkey and in several European 
countries. 

The question that perturbs America is how the 
resultant vacuum will be filled. If an independent 
India can' become an active factor for world stability, 
none will be happier than the highest authorities in 
Washington. Even greater satisfaction would greet any 
Indian contribution to the prosperity and political 
stability of the Near and Middle East. 

Britain’s financial straits are such that new tasks 
and responsibilities are, being thrust upon the United 
States immediately. The American public is reluctant 
and unprepared to assume them. The federal admini- 
stration, therefore, hopes that India, avoiding domestic 
turmoil, will become the pole of stability in Asia. 

It is for this reason the United States Government 
is more than ever concerned with the interna] develop- 
ments in India. The average American, none too con- - 
versant with Indian affairs, makes a facile calcalation. 
He says, “The British have maintained law and order 
in India for many years. The British are withdrawing 
from India soon. The Hindus and Muslims are at 
odds. Therefore, civil war in India is inevitable.” 

The official mind.in Washington does not follow 
this over-simplified pattern. Nevertheless, information 
has reached the capital that a mood of fatalism exists 
in India in regard to civil war. According to this in- 
formation, many Indians would welcome a clash between 
the chief religious communities in order, once and for 
all, to clarify the situation. Only events in India will 
dispel this conception. 

Meanwhile, ‘Fischer believes, a sober restatement 
of the facts would help. Most Americans, for instance, 
are surprised to learn that Muslims do not constitute 
the bulk of the Indian armed forces. It rarely occurs 
to them that despite riots and food shortages, India 
is bustling with economic activities and full plans for 
even greater activity. Headlines in American press 
create the Impression that nothing happens in India 
except stabbings and political crises. Fischer points 
out that Asaf Ali’s. advent in Washington coincided 
with the heightened realisation in top American official 
circles of the complications which Britain’s economic 
crisis. introduced into American foreign affairs, Ex- 
plaining Washington’s attitude, Fischer writes : 


For the present, these complications are confined 
to several. countries in the Mediterranean area but it is 
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feared that Britain may be forced by money shortages 
to pull out of European regions closer to home. 
Washington, therefore, is seeing through dark glasses. 
I have the definite impression that American -official- 
dom would be immensely relieved by the emergence of 
a strong India which could be the nucleus of a united 
Asia. 

China cannot play that role now because of 
domestic disunity. 

Nothing is further from the American mind than 
the desire to pursue political and economic imperialism 
in India. America’s hands will be full elsewhere with 
the urgent task of plugging the gigantic holes in the 
fabric of peace reconstruction caused by Britain’s 
economic plight. Pa 

‘One hears the most serious’ persons in Washing. 
ton saying, “England’s finished—England’s through.” 
This may be an unduly dismal view yet every day 
brings additional concrete evidence of the contraction 
of Britain’s foreign and political activity. These cir- 
cumstances place new burdens on America’s shoulders. 
The shoulders are strong but unwilling. . , 

The average American would rather live well at 
home than assume overseas burdens however beneficial 
to the pocket and peace they may eventually prove. 
And the average American’s private mood becomes a 
decisive official fact through the unwillingness of his 
congressmen to vote money for the United States 
Government’s political and financial operations abroad, 
It is remarkable how poor the Government of a very 
rich country can he: 

Conditions are forcing the United States to scat 
the world horizon for solvent partners in the business of 
reinforcing the buttresses of the democratic world. 
Aid will be accepted from, and in the end, aid will be 
given} tO every quarter, 


Rau Committee Report 


The Hindu Law Committee, set up to evolve a4 
uniform code: of Hindu Law, has recently submitted 
its report to the Government of India, The Committee 
consisting of Sir B. N. Rau (Chairman), Dr. Dwarka. 
nath Mitter, Principal J. R. Gharpure and Mr. T. R. 
Venkatarama Sastri (members) and Mr. K. V. Raja- 
gopalan' (secretary) began its labours in January, 1944. 
The reforms suggested by the Comtnittee are very 
important and deserve careful examination, The Com- 


mittee could not be unanimous in its opinions and Dr. — 


Dwarkanath Mitter has recorded a dissenting minute 
opposing the codification of Hindu Law and _ the 
changes proposed in the draft code on the main 
ground that there is no demand for. them. In answer 
to this objection of Dr. Mitter, the majority report 
says: “The eyes of the world are upon her now and 
it would be more than a misfortune if, at this juncture. 
she were to fail to enact within her own borders a 
Hindu code in which there was equality ‘before the 
‘Jaw and in which disabilities based on, caste or sex 
were no longer recognised.” The report ‘adds: “Road 
accidents in a city may be few, but humanity requires 
that proviso should be made for them when they do 
occur. And so the real question to be considered is not 
how many or how few demand the changes proposed. 
but whether the proposals themselves are on the right 
lines and worthy of acceptance.” 

An important recommendation of the Committee 
is that the right by birth and the principle.of survivor- 
ship should be abolished and that the Dayabhaga Law 
should be substituted for the Mitakshra throughout 
the country. In making this particular recommendation 
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the Committee has been moved by the paramount 
need for taking a definite step towards evolving a 
single law for all Hindus in India. This and other 
recommendations relating to succession of property 
must be read subject to the important qualification 
that they do not apply to agricultural land. 

In regard to intestate succession to the father’s 


_property, the Committee has expressed the opinion 


that the ‘half share provided for the daughter (whether 
married or unmarried) in the Bill prepared by the 
Hindu Law Committee of 1941, is the best’ solution 
for the present. The daughter,” however, is to get 
double the share of the son in the mother’s property 
as a make-weight for the half-share in the father’s 
property. ‘ 

The Hindu woman’s present limited estate is to be 
converted into ‘an absohite estate. The Committee does 
not believe that Hindu women, any more than others, 
are incapable of managing property and that they are 
likely to be duped by designing male relatives. The 
reasons given in the statement of objects and reasons 
annexed to the Intestate Succession Bill prepared by 
the Hindu Law Committee of 1941, in favour of 
enlarging the estate to an absolute estate are in the 
opinion of the Committee strong and sufficient. 

The Committee suggests monogamy: to be intro- 
duced as a rule of law. This is suggested for the pur- 
pose of preventing the husband from deserting the 
wife at will and contracting a second marriage. To 
check the increasing tendency towards desertion and 
remarriage and to put men and women on an equal 
footing as regards the marriage tie, the Committee 
recommends that the time has now come to prohibit 
polygamy among Hindus by law. The 


Committee | 


at} 


points out that Bombay has already, legislated for this — 


purpose, 
According to the Committee, divorce is to be 
permitted under certain conditions, such as where 


either party to a marriage has, without a just cause, 
deserted the other for a period of not Jess than five 
years ; or is of unsound mind and has’ been conti- 
nuously under care and treatment for a ‘period of not 
less than five years ; ot has been guilty of such cruelty 
to the other as to render life unsafe. They Committee 
observes : “We are confident that provisions we have 
suggested will only give relief in hard cases and cannot 
be abused. They steer a middle course. They do not 
make divorce too easy. Nor do they make divorce 
impossible.’ The Committee emphasises 
provisions are purely enabling ones and that there is 
absolutely nothing to compel a. woman to sue _ for 
divorce if she does not want to do so.” 

The Committee after quoting ancient texts points 
out that among various Hindu communities divorce 
does prevail even now as a custom. The higher caste 
Hindus, who have not the custom of divorce among 
them, can secure divorce by a temporary profession 
of Chr'stianity or Islam by one of the parties. Divorce 
was allowed to certain Hindus of Malabar by Madras 
Act XXI of 19388: either party to a Malabar or 
Marumakattayam marriage may get vid of the tie by 
simply filing before a Court an application for the 
dissolution of the marriage. But, witnesses belonging 
to the communities.governed ‘by that Act, of un- 
impeachable credit and authority, pointed out to the 
Committee that the number of cases in which this 
provision for divorce was utilised was negligible. 

A number of other changes have: been proposed 
by. the Committee,- The provisions regarding civil 


that “the ° 





marriages. have been included in the draft Gaile, The 
restrictions relating —to inter-caste, sagolra 
sapravara marriages are to be removed. Caste restric- 
tions regarding adoption are to be abolished. The 
Bombay ruling, giving authority to a Hindu widow 
to adopt a son to her husband, where hé has not 
prohibited an adoption by her, is to be extended 
throughout ‘British India. 

In conclusion, the majority report says: ‘We are 
convinced that the. proposal to codify Hindu Law is 


& sound one and™“that as in Baroda, it will prove a- 


boon to Hindu society. The original sources of Hindu 
Law ‘ie seattered about in a multitude of works. A 
code which sets out in simple language the provisions 
of the Hindu Law and which will be accessible -to all 
literate persons in the country, through the medium 
of translations will be an ihestimable blessing. More- 
over, we cannot afford to ignore either world opinion 
or India’s own recent declaration of certain funda- 
mental rights. It seems to us that a considerable body 
of thoughtful opinion favours the codification of the 
Bindu Law and the new changes whith we have in- 
corporated in it. The code is favoured ‘by the vast 
majority of the younger generation and this is the 
circumstance from which we have derived the, utmost 
encouragement. Jor, it’ is the young who will be 
, governed by the code.” — 


India’s Population Problem 


In an artiole published in’ the Bombay Chronicle 
Weekly, Reginald Sorensen, a, Labour Member of the 
British’ Parliament who visited ‘India last year with 4 
Parliamentary Delegation,. opposes the view that 
India’s growing population is a threat to her progress 
and argues, that the great resources latent in such a 
huge population will solve the problems arising from 
it, He writes: 

Freedom and liberty have varied translations. The 
liberation of India from imperialist servitude may still 
leave the mass of her people the serfs of hunger and 
poverty. It was partly due to democratic misery that 
so many in Europe were deluded into accepting Fascist 
and Nazi shackles in the belief that economic security 
would be their compensation. India’s supreme task is 


to avoid. that betrayal by proving that a Free India. 


will free India from economic wretchedness. 

Despite the avowal that this will be’ done, and the 
production of proposals and plans to show how, there 
are those who remaii cynical. They insist. that ‘funda- 
mentally Indiam poverty is due to her alarming expan- 
sion of population. 

“It has not been sinaly Nazis and F ascisis who have 
utilised the alleged pressure of population as a justi- 
fication’ of aggressive national policies that evoked war. 
The contention was that a virile people needed living- 
space; and the demand for as much of the earth and 
its treasures as was necessary to secure Lebensraum 
possessed a primal, instinctive right. In this, the gene- 


tical problem of human-multiplication and the historical - 


problem of human covetousness .were hopelessly 


confused. 


There are those, however, who prally repudiate | 


this perversion yet’ who soberly contend that a vital 
human problem does exist. They point to the impressive 
increase in the population of India from 305,647,000 in 
1921 to’ 388,997,000 in 1941, and the approximate further 
increase of 5,000,000 aiinually. 


and. 
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“This, it is alleged, demonstrates the Malthusian 
axiom that human fertility constantly tends to outstrip 
available subsistence: and therefore India’s general 
standard of life is found to rémain desperately “low. 

In view of such a morbid conclusion one needs to 
glance at the vital statistics of Britain. Between 1801 
and 1931 the population! of England and Wales grew 
from 8,893,000 to 39,952,000, an increase of 350 per 
cent, Yet, although 1931 was a year of economic slump 
the wealth and social amenities of England and Wales — 
remained Maer superior -to either 1801 or India in| 
1931, 

Evidently, increase in population’ does not neces- 
sarily involve greater misery! British industria]. ex- 
pansion, her vast overseas trade, and better distribution 
secured by the pressure of organised labour and social 
legislation substantially raised Britain’s standard of 
living. Let it also be admitted that Britain reaped a 
harvest. from her “imperial estate” ! 

It does: not follow that: retreat from imperialism 
must mean British economic regression, although private 
fortunes secured by capitalistic and imperialist enter- 
prise will diminish. Actually, there is no inherent 

, reason why economic advances in one land should in- 

. volve impoverishment in another, for the more- wealth 
created in one part of the earth should mean greater 
resources for trade and enjjoyment both for the people 
in that aréa and elsewhere, ‘his, however,-is providing 
internal and external democratic social controi and co- 
operation replaces competitive or-moropolistic economic 
processes, Ultimately, it should prove good for Britain 
and the rest of mankind for India to achieve beneficial © 
economic transformation. 


\ It is fully recognised in the modern world that 
the Malthusian contention is'subject to drastic modi- 
fication by the vast quantitative and qualitative 
improvement of agriculture’ and methods of production, 
There- is much uncultivated land in India and much 
more under-cultivated. The, need and scope for indus- 
trial expansion is vast, 


Patent System in. India: 


That India is a century behind Europe and America 
in the process of industrialisation, will be evident 
from a comparative survey of the Patent System m 
India and abroad, now published by the Controller 
of Indian patents and designs. The total number of 
applications for Exclusive Privileges or Patents has 
been .2,610:in India in 1946. .The average number of 
patents granted annually during 1930-37 in the western 
countries, on the other hand, is contained in the 
following _ table 


Average number o /- Patents granted by countries 


Woe dae 48 697: 
Germany 20; 627 
France 20,025 
Great Britain 18,417 
ltaly 10,634 
Belgium ' 7315 ~ 
7 Switzerland 7207 
Czechoslovakia 3,613 
Japan. 4 845 


While this table shows the position of India in 
the world, it does not reveal in the last what is the 


Alongside this is the share of the indigeneous patents in the Indian quota. 


fact that production of staple foodstuf’s has not iNcreased Durmg its existence in India since 1856, the patent 


proportionally. 


- 
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system has resulted in a multitude of applications for 
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Exclusive Privileges or Patents. The total number of 
such applications in general and those originating 
from Indians in particular will be noticed in the 
following table : 


Year Total applications From Indians 
1856 33 — 
1800 492 . 45 

1925 1,000 71 

1946 . .. 2,610 


Ti is thus.evident from these tables that India 
occupies the lowest position in the countries men- 
tioned, and lags far behind the highly industrialised 
countries. It is also clear that the bulk of the Indian 
patents has been granted to foreigners. In this con~ 
nection the following table will be of further help 
showing the percentages of number of patents granted 
to nationals and foreigners in various countries : 


Country Nationals ‘Foreigners 
U.S. A. 86°83. 13°2 
Germany ~ F4-2 25°8 
France 70-1 29:9 
Britain 483 51°7 
Japan 76-0 24°0° 
India 10-0 ‘90-0 


It is then explicit most vividly that “the role of 
the patent system in India is comparable to the role 
of a 100-horse-power-engine turning out 1 horse-power- 
work, ninety per cent of which is for the benefit of the 
aliens, i 


It has been the experience of the leading indus- 
trial countries which have developed their industrial 
Structure on the basis of free private enterprise, that 
the Patent System has provided a great incentive 
to inventors for evolving new inventions, and has also 
helped the development of new industries based on 
. Inventions. Some idea of the extent to which American 
industry has been based on American patents may be 
obtained from the fact that in 1987, a single American 
corporation owned nearly 8,500 patents ; another owned 
more than 5,000 patents ; there are some 22 corpora- 
tions each owning, more than 500 patents, The 
American experience thus teaches the obvious lesson 
that the only answer to the prevailing scarcity of 
technical equipment in India should be to -develop 
Indian inventions under the protection afforded by 
the Indian Patent System. 


In fact, the Patent System is concerned witth the 
encouragement of inventions and with the protection 
of new industries. It is so, because the principle behind 
the system requires that if anyone by the exercise of 
his inventive faculty, introduces an industrial inven- 
tion into the country, he may, for a limited period, 
claim the’ exclusive right of working the invention for 
profit, The system seeks to promote industrial progress 
on the presumption that the exclusive right granted 
to the patentee would have the effect of : 


(2) stimulating inventors to evolve new jnven- 
tions ; 


(22) 


inducing them to disclose the inventions to 
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the patent office, so that, the information 
may be made available to the public ; 


(zi) attracting capital -for investment in the 
development of new inventions ; 


(iv) protecting enterprises based on new inventions 
from the risk of competition during the 
period of development ; 


(v) getting the inventions dedicated to the public 

on the expiry of the patent. 

As industrial India has not been thinking -in terms 
of patents, it is worthwhile to examine in the first 
instance, what alternatives are being involved at 
present for industrialising this country. The most 
important of these proposals that are engaging atten- 
tion in this connection are : 

(1) That Indian industries should be sietented 
by tariff and subsidies; and (2) that India should 
import machinery and technical talent from abroad. 

But a resort to the above measures should be 
preceded by en-examination into the working of the 
Indian patent system in the light of the progress of 
Indian inventions. The field of Indian-inventions has 
expanded considerably during the past 90 years.” The 
inventions which originated in India in the early days 
of the system of granting Exclusive Privileges were 
largely concerned with ‘punka-pulling devices, ‘chulas,’ 
fuels and oil-mills. During the Swadeshi movement in 
1905, there was a lively activity in spinning and weav- 
ing appliances; water-lifts, lamps, sugar-cane mills, 
oil-mills, and other small industries. Greater and 
greater impetus was given to the small industries by — 
each wave of the Swadeshi movement and at present 
the range of small industries is very extensive. There- 
fore, the Indian patent system should be” subjected £0 
the ‘test of following questions : 

(a) If the Patent System is, in fact, a powerful 
device for promoting industrial development, why «is 
it that in spite of the existence of the Indian Patent 
System for about 90 years, the system has not hitherto 
played an important part in fostering Indian industries 
based on Indian invention ? 

(b) Is the neglect of the Patent System attribut- 
able to any inherent flow in the fundamental basis of 
the patent system itself, or to any defect in the 
working of the system obtaining in India ? 

(c) Has the neglect of the Patent System been 
due to any illusory faith which industrialists have in 
the efficacy of secrecy ? 

(dq) Is there any lack of inventive ident 
India qualitatively or quantitatively ? ‘ 

(e) How far is the paucity of Indian patents due 
to neglect of research, both fundamental and applied ? 

(f) How far ‘hee the ignorance about patent~ 
matters held up the progress of inventions and 
patents ? . 

(g) How far have political factors been respon- 
sible for damping of Indian entenprise, as regards 
inventions and patents ? 

(h) Flow far has the backward state of Indian 
industries reacted upon the output of inventions ? 

(4) What has been the effect of the fact that 90 
per cent of the Indian patents are obtained by 
foreigners ? | 


im 


CURRENT POLITICAL TRENDS IN EUROPE 


_ By KAMALADEVI 


Ir is being increasingly felt. that ‘the real index to 
Europe’s future is Germany, that it is the shadow 
which haunts each Big Three meeting and hangs like 
a menacing shadow over every peace conference, The 
shape of events.in Germany must necessarily mould 
most of Europe. Every big power had long realised 
it. Russia had hopefully and assiduously nursed in 
the red bosom of Moscow, a _ prospective German 
nitional cabinet, with exiled German Communists as 
its core laid over Jater on with layers of ° captured 
German officers, who chastened but not discouraged 
by defeat began to dream of a new renovated free 
Germany enjoying Russia’s strong friendship. . 

The Anglo-American powers similarly cherished 
the hope of a Germany under the Western hegemony, 
for it should not be forgotten that Germany has always 
been Britain’s best customer and vice versa. ‘The 
Allied race to Berlin was unrestrained. Though the war 
is over, that race still continues. That is why German 
political life moves im an unreal world and. will continue 
to do so as long as the crucial issue—its relations with 
Russia and the West—is sought to be side-tracked or 
camouflaged. Nevertheless this is an issue which is 
reflected in the alignment of political parties in that 
country. For that issue will also reflect the present 
political evolution within the country as well as the 
shape it will assume in the future. And as Germany. 
is the heart of Europe, what happens there is bound 
to mould the rest of that continent. Europe’s history 
within recent memory amply bears that out. It must, 
however, be borne in mind that Germany has been 
infected for well over a decade by a single party 
system. In fact, the growing generations throughout 
the Nazi period were sought to be filled with an appre- 
hension of democracy on the ground it tolerates a 
multi-party State. But a poll taken sometime after the 
‘close of the war revealed that nearly half were in 
favour of more than one party but wanted that they 
should be large major parties, not little factional 
fragments ; only one-fourth was for one party while 
the remaining one-fourth declined to answer Or ‘rée- 
mained indiffierent. 

In the British-American zones there are actually 
four big parties: two Right and two Left. The Con- 
servatives are the Christian Social Union and Christian 
Democratic representing the big interests and their 
efforts to get rid of the restrictive regulations of the 
occupying authorities and follow the. old capitalist 
line : no government interference. But it has no vital 
being in the body politic of the people. On the - Left, 
the grouping, is between the Socialists, Social Demo- 
crats and the Communists, 8.P.D. 
two are known. The struggle between these two may 
as in the pre-war period set the pattern for Europe. 
But the evolution of these two is sharply uneven 
between the Russian zone and the Anglo-Saxon zone. 
For, in the former, the occupying authority is pushing 
ahead with what has been ironically called a shot-gun 
marriagé betweett the S.P.D.. dnd the K.P.D... The 
Geriian™ Comininist a which is the instrument. for 


and K.P.D. as the, 
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we . 
this merger, insists that the Fascist element is still the 
most powerful in the country and can only be 
eliminated by a strong united Left. There is everything 
to be said for this. But experience shows that while’ 
Nazi totalitarianism needs to be destroyed, the demo- 
eratic purpose will not be served by substituting Soviet 
dictatorship in its place. The Socialists are convinced 
that the German Communists function as an arm of 
the Russian occupying authorities and that they are 


“meither independent agents nor democratic. The 
Socialists have also read the warning in the recent 
results of the other European elections, the shying 


away. of electors from the Socialist Party because of 
close alignments with the Communists. Actually a 
poll among the non-Communist German workers 
showed three out of every four opposed to this alliance. 
In the American zone, the §S.P.D. has a votmg 
strength of from 28 to 46 per cent, while the Com- 
munists show a uniform strength of 10 per cent. In 
the Russian. zone, the Communist control however 
prevails, executed through its instrument the Socialist 
Unity Party. In fact, every kind of means was adopted 
in the recent elections there, even preventing people 
from voting for the opposition parties wherever this 
party did not have complete slates of local candidates, 
rendering the opposition impotent practically every- 
where in tlfat area. The 40 per cent vote against the 
merger is therefore all the more surprising and signi- 
“ficant. Since the fusion in the Russian zone, the Com- 
munists are making a franti¢ effort to achieve it all 
over Germany for the Communists are still a minority 
while the Socialists are more popular and the Socialists 
are making a determined effort to resist the Commu- 
nist move and whch has resulted at last where the free 
vote has had a chance, in a major defeat for Russian 
pohey. This has in turn affected the policies of the 
main occupation powers there, and is partly resulting 
in an evasion or postponement of a settlement of the 
German issue. Russia is far from keen on . the 
unification, on which she was once set, as she begins 


to lose confidence of controlling the whole of it 1mme-~- 


diately. The other two, England and America, have i0 
fact already made a move in the direction of a merger 
of their zones, for they are confident now that 
Germany’ won't go Communist in a hurry. Once again 
the sharp struggle between the Socialists and Com- 
munists is vitiating the entire political atmosphere 
and weakening the fight against reaction ahd fascism 
and deflecting the real issues of basic economic and 
social character from the central focus. 

Apart from the merger, the Socialists oppose the 
Communists on three other important issues: Wihile 
the Socialists prefer a decentralised State with greater 
autonomy to the provinces, the Communists favour a 
strong centralised government. Once again the Commu- 
nists “stand for a closely knit rigid working class party 
while the Socialists wish to keep theirs loose enough 
to absorb elements from the other classes, for they say 
that it was on the support of the impoverished middle 
clesses ‘that Fascisin..came to. power, therefore, Socials 
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ism must now win them over. Last but not the least 
the two are split widely over the “guilt clause,” which 
was the red-herring dragged across the trail of the 
interim. parise between the two World Wars, The 
Communist Party accepts the theory that the entire 
German nation should bear the guilt of the War and 
Nazi atrocities. The Socialists, on the other hand, hotly 
resist this suggestion. 


There is, however, a more Left section rising out _ 


of the Social Democratic Party. The younger and 
newer elements who are not affected by the back- 
ground of the pre-Hitler days. These apart the trend 
is more to the Right than the rest of Hurope probably 
as recent polls have revealed. The new trend has been 
for all non-Socialist and non-Communist elements to 
come. together in a sort of a catch-all-group called 
the Christian Democratic Union. This. trend is very 
much in evidence in practically every country of 
Europe today (which is not under Soviet control) and 
is proof of a revival more of chunch influence, not so 
much of pure religion, and the desire also of a. Section 
to make common cause between denominational] groups 
and the socialeminded in order to give it a sentimental 
rather than a realistic or Marxian bias to political 
parties thereby diverting and then controlling the 
- revolutionary possibilities of the situation. 

In Germany a combination of the old Catholic 
centre and the Bavarian Party forms its core, although 
Protestants of this way of thinking have also joined 
it in large numbers. “Dialectical materialisation was 
evolved as the anti-thesis to the other-wordly reli- 
giosity which appeared after the breakdown of the 
Christian synthesis in the middle ages,” so says Tom 
Sargent in one of his articles in Left, “Marx at one 
and the same time sets out the doctrine of creation 
through conflict of two opposite poles. It is nonsense 
on the authority of Marxism to talk of Marxism re- 
placing ; it is complementary to it, and most Chris- 
tians have been too blind to recognise that Marx was 
one of. the Major Prophets. The next development of 
society and human thought is ‘a new synthesis of Marx- 
ism and Christianity which will shatter both the intel- 
lectual conceit of Marxism and the spiritual conceit of 
Christianity.” These views in short représent a certain 
cross section which seeks to camouflage the real pro- 
blems of the European masses by introducing 
extraneous matters which are beside the point. 

But comparatively, while the poll’ showed 
46 per cent Left sympathies, the Communist support 
was as low as 10 per cent or sometimes even less, 

The reasons for the rightward swing are not simple 

-enough for easy analysis, for it is partly the result 
of a decade-of reactionarism. It is also a reaction from 
the violence and high tempo of Nazism, for conservat- 
ism seems somehow to hold out security, probably 
because it ‘offers conditions of familiarity and partly 
freedom from the tension of change. The widespread 
antagonism towards Russia is also in a way responsible 


for it, and as a result in some of the local elections, 


the worst type of reactionaries have won. It is all the 
more disheartening since the Left is so widely divided 
and the S.P.D. standing to lose its existing vigour. 
by following policies that are obviously fallacious such 
as that the German working calss can be united with 
the German bourgeoisie and “that the middle classes can 
be won over to democratic Socialism. It is a genuine 
Socialist Party alone that can root out the long- 
embedded Nazi virus. But the. aggressivepess of . the 
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German Communist Party in the Russian zone and its 
attempts at similar exploits elsewhere, seems “to be 
driving the Social Democrats more and more towards 
the bourgeoisie. On the other hand,’ it is now equally 
perceptible that the Socialists in ‘the. Russian zone 
will soon lose their identity in the Communists and 
the Left wing of the Party will break away on the 
principle issue of Socialism. 

Let us now turn ‘to its sister State, Austria, tiny 
yet once full of dynamics, which has been more than 
once the cockpit of European conflicts. The Govern- . 
ment here is a coalition of three parties ; Socialists, 
Communists and the Catholic Volks Partie’ (People’s 
Party). The last named is a direct descendant of 


‘Dollfus’s and Schuschnigg’s Christian Socialist Party. 


This party polled the highest vote in the last elections, 
50 per cent; Socialists following with 45 per cent and 
the Communists bringing up the rear with a mere 
5 per cent. This was a big eclipse for the Communists 
who in the days’ immediately followmg the first ex- 
elusive, occupation of that country by Russia, had 
enjoyed a brief intermezzo of. glory under Soviet 
patronage. 

The offices are also distributed een the three 
groups. The veteran Socialist leader Dr. Karl Renner 
heads the Government. Under him ag chancellor is 
Leopold Figi, leader of the ‘Catholic Volks Partie. 
This party has in the éourse of its transformation 
from the Catholic Socialist. assumed a moré chastened 
air, shed some of its old notorious members and bowed 
to.a programme of nationalisation and the like. 

This tiny State is at the moment administered by 
four conflicting powers, all of whom know as well as 
the Austrians do, that they are there, not to keep off 
a revival of Nazism, but to outwit each other. “We 


are quite powerless,” declared the Austrian Parliament 


in a resolution demanding sole Austrian contro] over, 
the movement and sale of Austrian products, at home 
or abroad. Gedye, the Vienna correspondent of the 
Londen Daily Herald, recently revealed the following — 
state of affairs : 


“The Viennese have had no fuel for, the winter, 
for, one power holds large stocks of coal which it 
will sell back to Austria: only at the world price— 
just double the domestic ‘pi price. The direct cause of 
the stoppage of the train service was the exhaustion 
of coal reserves by the demand of one power for 
hundreds of special troop trains for manoeuvres. For 
months one power has insisted on the export of 
Austrian coal to Germany to feed factories there. 
One power thinking that another power is prevent-— 
ing its getting due quantities of Austrian oil, is 
holding back Austrian coal and livestock which the 

. Austrian Government wants to transfer elsewhere. 
The textile industry in one zone is forbidden to 
receive starch from another and has to tmport from — 
abroad at four times the domestic price. While 
potatoes rot in one depot because a local comman- 
‘der vefused to let them leave for hungry Vienna. 
Similarly movement of milk was also banned, cut- 
ting Vienna children’s scanty rations by 6 to 8 
thousand litres a day.” 


And Gedye adds desperately, “One growp alone is 
happy—the camouflaged Nazi who whispers, and wasn’t 
Hitler right.” For an appraisal of the other countries’ 
political colourings, the elections which have been 
taking place in .recent.months may. afford. the. trend. 


CURRENT POLITICAL TRENDS IN EUROPE 


Spotters soime interesting indications of the directions 
in which the streams are flowing, that is, of course, 
where free elections still obtain. Bu® it must, however, 
be remembered that the political situation in Europe 
is still very fluid. 

For while there has been a widespread breaking 
of old allegiance, the new lines do not as yet show 
firm forms. For, general life has completely broken 


down and is still in too much of a flux to give any-" 


thing beyond broad indications. It is only when life 
gets stabilized that more pronounced patterns may 
emerge. Still notwithstanding the fluidity of the 
situation, ®certain trends stand out in bold relief: the 
urge to liquidate monarchies and the opposition to 
capitalism. Even where the right has succeeded in em- 
erging in the shape of religious denominational partzes 
as in France, Italy, Belgium and Holland, it is on the 
strength of the Left programmes that they have 
shrewdly adopted ; and wherever people have been 
able to enjoy the right of a free vote, they have 
definitely turned their ‘backs on monarchy. We may, 
therefore, say that the pull today is no more between 
Socialism versus private. property, but rather the 
varieties of Socialist forms. But on closer observation, 
we find the situation more complex than that. For the 
parties which have emerged in Western Europe with 
pluralities if not with majorities, though all committed 
to a planned economy and extensive public ownership, 
portend different trends. It is only when we study 
their background that we can grasp their significance. 

After three long years in which the Pope said as 
little as possible he boomed out on last Ascension Day— 
the eve of the elections in Furope—and ‘like any other 
head of modern state, he went on the air and declared 
a virtual war on Socialism. Obviously, too much was 
at stake with the growing Socialist-Communist majo- 
rities in the West, the swing against monarchy in Italy, 
the tightening grip of the Soviet closing in on the 
South-East. Then .the tide seemed to turn a little 
with the failure of the Foreign Ministers’ Conference 
in Paris, Churchill’s broadside against Russia and the 
new sequences that followed. On the crest of this 
Pope Pius XII sailed back into the arena of inter- 
national politics to assume command of all those 
forces which were-supposed to have been laid low in 
the World War blitz. As in the eighties when the 
thrones of Europe were likewise shaken and the Church 
of Rome had lent its iron hand to steady them, so 
now, when the old order was being threatened once 
again, the hand which was shaped to bless took up 
the sword anew. But the manner of wielding had of 
necessity to be different- if the ruined structure at 


least in the West was to be salvaged. For the Left was 


too powerful to be frustrated by completely  dis- 
credited quasi-fascist groups, tco reminiscent of the 
recent horrors of a war they ‘had brought on. Equally 
powerful were the aspirations of the common people 
for greater socio-economic equality and justice. The 
times called for a party that would have a Marxist 
flavour without being Marxian and sufficiently advanced 
programme to be able to rally the progressive forces, 
and incidentally draw votes away from the genuine 
Left. Thus names like Christian Democrats in Italy, 
the Mouvement Republican Populaire in France, 
sounded just right. These two parties with their two 
brother parties in Belgium and Holland won a signal 
success at the polls, returning the largest number of 
deputies, thereby replacing .in some of the countries 
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the Communist and Socialist parties. The militant 
address of the Pope calling one the “evidence of 
history to show the church’s incessant solicitude to 
protect the peoples against the despotism of princes 


careless of the commion good” certainly worked. There 


was hardly a Catholic m France, for instance, who did 
not go to the polls in the election that followed 
immediately ‘while in Italy all the priests and nuns 
turned up’ in full strength at the polls. It should, 
however, be realised that the church alone cannot be 
held accountable for this swing. For other factors we 


“must peep into the Left yard. 


In the first elections there was a definite desire 
on the ‘part of the electorate to commit its representa- 
tives to a Socialist State. Nor was this a mere freak 
or reaction to the war. It was a definite political 
stage, a deliberate phenomenon. It was a positive urge 
like the May First demonstration in Paris when a 


‘million workers are said to have marched in formation 


gay with floats and banners bright with the slogans: 
“Work, Produce,”"—yet these very same people 
rejected a constitution framed by these same parties. 
The significance of it is that while the people have 
committed themselves to give Socialism a trial, it bas 
no desire to stomach a single-party rule. For, although 
at the moment the new States were being sponsored 
by both the Left parties, the more chances were that 
the more aggressive Communist party gradually 
destroy the Socialist party. The emergence of the 
Catholic groups is more an evidence of this than any 
swing to the Right. The word Liberty still has a 


.magical charm for these people of war-torn Europe, 


and if was the magnet which ‘wooed away so many 
votes from the Socialists and, Communists since they 
seemed to sail together. In short the recent election 
results in Europe, on the whole, may be taken as the 
red light against totalitarianism, and not a deviation 
from the Left. For as Andre Siegfried, the noted French 
writer, explained in Figaro, “france remains as before 
a country of the Left, and it was all authentic Left 
which determined the result of elections”’ In fact, 
even the masses that follow the Communist Party 
cling so wistfully to the idea of “Liberte” that in their 
later manifestos the Communist leaders have had to 
fall back onee more on such old-fashioned words and 


‘sentiments, 


Obviously. the Socialists too have begun to realise 
this. In several places*the Catholic Groups won more 
at, the expense of the Sociaists than the Communists. 
The weakness and undecisiveness of the Socialists was 
also partly responsible for the rise of the Communists 
for instance in France. 

The French Socialist Party has lost a million 
votes in just overia year, while the Communists and 
the Catholics have each gained about half a million 
votes, and the Right Groups about a quarter of a 
million. It was a year in which .the French electorate 
was called on to decide on the shape of its political 
future by voting a constitution for the country. In 
October, 1945, 96 per cent voted in favour of changing 
over from the 1875 Constitution to a new one, In 
May. 1946, they voted down the first draft, in October, 
1946, it accepted the second. Therefore, it may be 
safely assumed that) the popular verdict on the parties 
was not altogether unconnected with the Constitution. 


But that hardly explains why when the Socialists and 


Communists both supported the same Constitution, 
one should have won and the other lost—an analysis 
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of the votes shows two things : First, that the Socialists 
have lost their hold over” the industrial workers ; 
secondiy, they lost to the M.R.P., who in turn are 
losing to the Right wing. The crux of the problem 
seamed to be the relationship of the Socialists towards 
the Communists. The Socialists seemed unable to 
make a clear-cut demarcation on this, its Right and 
Left wing dividing on how far to go in co-operation 
with the Consmunists. In fact, the last, Socialist Party 
Congress indicated a triumph for the pro-Communist 
section. But this only served to throw the Party and 
the public reaction to it, into greater turmoild As 
Andre Philip said at the Congress referring to the 
pro-Communists that they were “leaving this earth in 
- order to take the trip to the, moon.” Actually there 
seemed in practice little occasion for this rapproache- 
ment, for as another speaker pointed out, as fast as 
the Socialists moved nearer the Communists, the latter 
moved farther away, and made great capital out of 
what differences there were. : 

The result was that the electorate got alienated, 
one section for being what they felt was just a weak 
limitation of the Communists and therefore deciding 
to vote straight Communist, while the other section 
got definitely prejudiced by the pro-Communist 
tendency and turned to the M.R.P. This “obsession 
with the danger of attraction of Communism” as it 
has been tersely described by a writer, has tended to 
unfortunately deflect the Socialist Party’s attention 
from the core of vital issues, and drive its members 
into an insularity that is but the negation of inter- 
nationalism which is the basic character of a Socialist. 
The Party will be able to redeem itself only if it suc- 
-eceds in proving itself as a Left alternative to the 
Communist. 

Inside the “Iron curtain” as Churchill] has crisply 
called it, a more or less common pattern is followed, 
with slight variations. There is an interesting fact about 
Yugoslavia, which is typical of the technique prevailing 
in those dimmed-out areas. While the Communists 


continue to hold full control there, and the other. 
Communist . 


parties have become mere ciphers, the 
Party as Such remains illegal ! There is an intriguing 
incident connected with this which throws a flood of 


light on the whole state of affairs in that country.- 


Dragoljub Jovanoic, leader of the People’s , Peasant 
Party, rose to his feet in the Drafting Committee of 
the Constituent Assembly, and spoke firmly and with 
deliberation : “I want to talk about the Communist 
Party . . . In the army, in the exercise of power, in 
the People’s Front and especially in the press and our 
cultural life, the Communist Party plays such an 
important role that it is imposstble not to take it into 
account . . . If we proceed to strangle Social and 
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political forces, if we beat down their leaders and make 
their activity impossible, we may bring disaster to the 
new Yugoslavia ®. In our Kepubac, we have 
separated church from State. It would be desirable to 
separate Party from State also, and thereby liquidate 
all resemblances between our new order and Fascism.” 


One thing is, however, clear, a Europe of contrasts 
in riches and poverty, of domination and subjugation, 
of “national” rivairies and fears, is a weak Murope 
and therefore a standing menace to world peace. To 
talk of a confederacy of some of the semi-capitalist 
States or ‘totalitarian, gathered up rcgard.ess of 
economic factors, as capable of founding#a unified 
Europe is to misunderstand the very nature of the 
problem. A united Europe can only ibe founded on the 
mass of the people, the common man, the peasant 
and worker ; on the common economic interests of the 
whole and not on the countless differences of the 
rmoultitudinous cultures ; nor can it wax under the inter- 
ference and domination of foreign officials and army, 
‘steeped in the most reactionary capitalist tradition. 
Equaliy a dissected and ruined Germany will infect 
the entire continent: like @ bacilli and logically any 
part of the world similarly diseased must destroy 
harmony and order everywhere else. Engels in the 
eighties foresaw the huge economic preponderance that 
a world war would give America (and now almdst 
equally’ Russia) leaving Europe but the choice of 
sinking back into an outmoded agrarian economy, 
unless it went forward to Socialism. That choice un- 
doubtedly faces Europe today and it will indeed be a 
cetastrophe for not only Europe but the world if the 
present tendency Europe betrays of immaturity and 
lack of a rationalistic frame of mind by turning either 
to the Vatican or to the Kremlin, is not speedily 
arrested. For it shows the want of a strong inner- 
political conviction which drives its people. to seek 
solace in established .dogmas for their sustenance, It 
is for the common people of that unhappy continent 
to strive together for unity against all oppression until 
the backbone of capitalism is broken and socialism 
established in all its vigour. 


We have to think of the European situation today 
in terms of the real issues which face the masses of 
people and not the entanglements woven by career 
‘politicians. Although it may be overstatement to 
declare that Europe is the graveyard of ideologies, 
it is quite to the point that ideologies are greatly 
interpreted in terms of calories. The basic issues are 
hunger and the warmth of shelter. Parties are 
evaluated in the final analysis in the context of 
“economic recovery and the measure of reconstructed 
human existence, not abstract ideas, 
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There is no birth and there is no death. There is only the spirit seeking evolution in 
higher and higher stages of life. That is the history of Irdia. That is the history of Asia. 
' And I bid you all, whatever your faith, whatever your creed, whatever your tongue, remember 


there is no birth, there is no 


death. We move onwards and onwards and onwards, higher a-d 


higher and higher till we ascend to the stars. Let us move towards the stars. Who shall hamper — 


our ascent to the stars? Who will bid us ‘halt thus far and no farther’ 


We do not ery for the 


moon, We pluck it from the skies and wear it upon the diadems of Asia’s freedom. 
—Mrs. Sarojini Naidu at the Asian yrelations Conference on March 23, 1947 


a 





LONDON LETTER 


From Masozr D. GRAHAM POLE 


28th February, 1947. 
it is some time since I wrote a London Letter for 
The Modern Review, but it seems, as if February, 
1947, will long be remembered as one of the mosi 
decisive and revealing of months in England’s 
history. It has been an extraordinary month: every- 


thing seems to have happened at once! Of ‘itself the- 


‘worst winter for a hundred years would be a niajor 
ordeal to a people already run down by seven years 
of war. But the intolerable cold brought in its wake 
the far greater blow of a complete set-back to our 
hopes of ‘recovery.’ For months we had faced the fact 
that we must put up with the shabbinesses and frus- 
‘trations of Austerity and send everything that would 
sell to be sold abroad. Only in this way could food 
imports be paid for and a margin of foreign exchange 
built up until at Jast the safety line was reached when 
y it would be possible to give some attention to the 
needs and the lacks of the starved home market. But 
the cold which rolled down and settled on the country 
‘for week after week put back such hopes indefinitely. 
(Going without electricity between the hours of nine 
‘and twelve in the morning and two and four in the 
afternoon—even at home on Sundays—was not 
enough. And no one can guess the sheer misery of 
‘oumbers of unfortunate shop assistants in shops in 
which the cuts meant that there could be no heating 
in the place all day.) Factories have had to close. 
And not only is our export drive reduced to a crawl 
but Austerity Is more «austere. Sweets, home-canned 
‘foods, cigarettes, are all running out in the shops. 
‘Clothing manufacturers say it will not be possible now 
to meet the new issue of coupons which begins next 
week. (32 coupons have to cover everything though 
@ woollen frock may cost 11 or 12 coupons and a 
coat-and-skirt as much as 18. Sheets, towels, drying- 
up cloths, all have to be paid for with coupons). The 
ration is not a third of what is needed even by any 
reckoning. I have heard women in queues at Wool- 
worth’s agreeing: ‘You don’t get enough to keep 
yourself decent, 
Still all are agreed that this ruinous cold bas had 
_ one good effect. It has woken up every frozen one 
of us to realisation of the kind of world in which 
we find ourselves.. First. and foremost shortage of 
coal, Jee-way to make up, has spot-lighted the short- 
age of man-power. Somehow this man-power has got 
to be found and this means a combing out of un- 
necessary man~power at home and’ abroad: Perhaps, 
we cannot even find the men to carry out necessary 
foreign commitments. In that case some modification 
must follow in our foreign policy. We may have to 
reduce our armies in Germany and in Greece. We 
are certainly going to take our armies out of Palestine. 
This mears that America, who has in us the one 
stable. democratic Power with whom she can act in 
Europe or indeed in the world, will have to take on 
more of our ‘outside work.’ She must certainly play a 
more helpful hand in Palestine. Indeed her Zionist 
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intransigents, startled by a long overdue reproof from - 
Mr. Bevin, are already beginning to change their 
tone. But the wickedness and folly of these men who 
themselves never intend to leave the United States 
and settle in Palestine! They have not denounced 
the resort to terrorism; they have raised impossible 
hopes in the breasts of millions of would-be Jewish 
immigrants ; they have given the Arabs every reason 
to fear and detest the prospect of being delivered 
into the hands of dollar-Jewry. That well-worn eliche 
‘Save us from our friends’ must be heavy on the 
heart of every well-intentioned Zionist. 

To return to the subject of shortage of man- 
power. It is now one of the major pre-occupatiops of 
Western Europe- Even before the War it was an 
anxiety always gnawing at the back of men’s minds. 
It persuaded us along the unhappy path of miscalled 
appeasement. It unnerved France. It determined our 
strategy. Now we 'must do something about it. And 
for good or for ill, at this critical moment, there is 
in Europe—in the Displaced Persons—a flotsam and 
jetsam of human misery waiting for a future to be 
given back to them. 

To English people these Displaced Persons are 
far more of a phenomenon than they are to people 
abroad. Belgium has always employed Poles in her 
mines.. Paris, between the Wars, was swarming with 
Russian aristocrats turned taxi-drivers. Most surpris- 
ing of all, considering what Germany hag done to 
France in three wars in less than a hundred years, 
General de Gaulle was recently advocating not merely 
bringing in German workers but giving them French 
nationality as well ! But English people, and perhaps 
especially the English working-classes, do not take 
kindly to the prospect of admitting foreign competi- 
tion into their -anks. It will be remembered how ‘slow 
the medical profession was to give a helping hand to 
the many refugee Jewish doctors who would have 
liked to set up practices here. Similarly, the workers 
generally, remembering years of slump and unemploy~ 
ment and struggle to maintain their wage rates, are 
reluctant to admit foreigners om equal terms lest 
when a slump comes they are ‘laid off? rather than 
the foreigner. Foreigners in the past have tended to 
run over to England, work all the hours of the day 
there are, and then run off again when they had made 
their fortunes. There is an understandable fear of 
being undercut by men who come to work but not to 
live. So all things considered, it is not surprising H 
the Government has had to feel its way very gradually 
in this matter. Four experts have left for Germany 
and Austria to see what volunteers are available for 
our cotton industry, now short of 160,000 workers= 
They hope to bring back a report which will be sub- 
mitted to the Government, the Cotton Board, the 
employers and the operatives. But in the meantime 
France has a mission out there collecting not facts 
and figures but 50,000 men. Belgium is also in the 
field—-she is after between 15,000 and 20,000 mine- 
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workers—and there are even three South Americin 
Republics in the quest! So, we may find ourselves 
left with the left-overs. 

And what, before we leave the subject, are the 
Displaced Persons thinking about it all ? How wealy 
they must be for a settled job and a settled home 
and a future without any more uprootings, They 
must feel even more anxious about security than the 
people they are coming to work amongst. It is to. be 
hoped that everyone will feel the wisdom of admit- 
' ting them to citizenship in the .countries where they 
work. To hasten on the process of assimilation--and 
to awaken the sympathy rather than. the distrust of 
the natives—it is to be wished that, they- could © be 
billetted -in private households, rather than segregated 
im camps or hostels as is at present suggested, 

A very different but conspicuous feature of life 
in post-war England must now be commented on. It 
is important not merely on its own merits, or perhaps 
demerits, but because it has a real ‘bearing on the 
present labour shortage. I réfer, of course, to the 
Football Pools. For some reason—boring food? 
watery beer? boring clothes? few raw materials for 
private hobbies? general war-weariness seeking an 
easy stimulant ?—participation. in football pools has 
in recent months become pretty well universal, Bar- 
risters, accountants, char-women, I have met them all 

and they have all won something ! (The char-woman 
filled up her father’s coupon for him at random and 
won over £40). An aspect of~it that makes one feel 
uneasy is to see the peoplé ‘waiting about in the 
streets when the newspapers are due to come along. 
They wait about for news of their winning in the 
same way that after D-Day they waited in the 
streets for news of the men in France. Football pools, 
@ completely non-productive and in fact obviously 
inflationary enterprise, is said to be by now our fifth 
largest industry and to employ from 50,000 to 70,000 
women who, if they were engaged in ‘the clothing 
industry, could end clothes rationing within twelve 
months. Plainly this is not a wholesome state of affairs 
and I for one wish the Goverhment-iwould take’ the 
bull by the horns—it is not, so much a non-party as 
an all-party bull and they -.would be universally 
execrated and” abolish pools’ altogether. No hardship 
would be involved since there.is “plenty of work 
available. And since :an‘ occasional’ gamble never did 
anyone any harm—and it would obviously’ be, unjust 
to put down one form of gambliig whilst allowing 
other kinds—I wish the Government would take the 
winds out of the sails of those-who would accuse them 
of robbing the poor man of his rétreation and institute 
instead a couple of State lotteries.» A State lottery 
once or twice a year would not upset the body politic, 


mot for very long. There would be no banging about - 


the streets, week after week, waiting for the news- 
paper van to come along. We did have a State 
Jottery. once and out of the profits we built the British 
Museum. But whenever a State lottery is suggested, 
the «ry goes up that no Government could ever give 
such a sanction to gambling as this would imply. 
Think of the Non-Conformist conscience, ete. But I 
Siggest to these people that the non-Conformists,. jon 
the contrary, might conceivably. admit that ‘here was 

@ case when the lesson from the Parable of the Un- 
sust Steward might well be applied. A Government 
which. abolished the nervous habit of waiting on the 
football poo] results, and substituted instead a twice 
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a year extra special flutter, might be wiser ‘in its ow? 


generation than the children of ight who would have 
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nothing whatever to do with gambling, not even to 
stop the rot of the football pools. Anyway this seems 
an oceasion when rooney citizens should take- 
some action... 


A flair for democracy, a sense of. political respon~ 
sibility, is a curious thing. It seems to be inherent in 
some- nations and ethers cannot acquire it however 
much they may take thought. Though they have often. 
let themselves be stampeded in the f actitious excitements. 
and alarms of a General «Election, over and over 
again the ‘British people have revealed their political 
sense, A recent Gallup Poll is an admirable illustra~ 
tion. The poll revealed first of all that Mr. Winston. 
Churchill was by far and away the most popular man 
in the country, and next that he was not the people’s. 
choice for Prime Minister. Not even the Tories: 
wanted him. Their choice was Mr. Eden. My Owl. 
feeling is that the Tories would be mistaken in a either 
choice... . 


Speculating. about the next Prime Minister aces 
be rather depressing to the holder of that office. But 
fortunately Mr. Attlee seems to be in the best of 
political and private health. Post-war reaction how- 
ever is taking<its toll of his Government.- Miss Ellen. 
Wilkinson, who in the old days thought nothing of 


joining in a hunger march and who in the blitz was 


out every night inspecting shelters, has died suddenly 


and unexpectedly of bronchitis. Mr. Herbert Morrison 
‘is in hospital with thrombosis. Mr. Bevin is worried. 


by -his blood pressure. Supposing. the doctors ruled 
out any more exertions for Mr. Morrison or Mr. 
Bevin ? Incidentally it is not only those in authority 
who are feeling the reaction after the War. The 
young do not seem ‘to be as tough as their elders.. 
You hear of every office that the young typists are, 
the first to go down with influenza, A fishmonger 
commented that it was always the young ones who 
fainted in the queue. 

And now a new era is beginning for India. She 
has behind her a glorious past—a heritage of ‘which 
any nation might well be proud. Ever since I first 
set foot on her shores in 1910, I have spoken, written 
and worked for a better understanding between India. 
and Great Britain. I have pressed on Government 
after Government in this country the necessity of 
fixing a date when India would have her own Govern~ 
ment in her own hands=full self-government. After 
Jong “discussions with Indians of all shades of opinion 
finishing up with talks with the late Mr. C. ‘R. Das 
in Caleutts and Mr. M. R. Jayakar in Bombay early 
in 1924, I brought home and placed before the 
Government here a scheme for full self-government 
for India with a fixed date for its full accomplishment. 
In these days I was a voice crying in the wilderness. 
Now at last a date has been fixed and I feel my work: 
has not been in vain. 


J am aware of and have protested against the 
many blunders and mistakes made by the British - in: 
India’ ~ The” fadaniéntal one; ta my~ mind, is ° that 
when an Englishman goes to Australia he becomes 
an Australian ; - in Canada, he becomes a Canadian 5 
in New Zealand, a New Zealander, | but in India he 
remains an Englishman. He does not in India identify 
himself with the pedple and beeome one of them: as 
he has done in other Dominions, 
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i wish to express my sincere appreciation to editors 
of Indian newspapers and magazines for affording me 
fhe opportunity to express my views on the so-called 
new policy of “expert training’ and higher education 
of the Government of India, by sending five hundred 
Indian students to England and five hundred to 
America annually. : 

I oam_ gratified to know that these 
have made a large number of Indian intellectuals and 
students very happy, because I have given expression 
‘to their views; while others “are very resentful 
because I have dared to tell unpleasant truth about 
squandering poor Indian taxpayers’ “blood money” 
for creating a new class of Indian office-holders from 
the upper middle class and the rich while neglecting 
the interests of the poor and not giving proper atten- 
tion to development of Indian institutions as it should 
have been done long ago. I am really happy that there 
has been some heart-searching and in some cases heart. 
burning among Indian politiclains—nationalists—off- 
cials, educators, industrialists and the privileged 
lasses. J hope that this will bring about some 
favorable reactions towards inaugurating policies I 
have definitely mentioned in my article “Open Letter 
to Indian Educators,”-published in The Modern Review 
of November, 1946, (pages 348-350). 
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It may interest the Indian public to know that 
certain influential Indians have -taken special objec- 
tion to the following paragraphs of The Modern 
Review article : 


“Recently rich Indians have begun to send 
‘their undergraduate sons and daughters to the 
United States, American university authorities in 
some cases have been gracious enough to admit 
them to universities, when literally hundreds _ of 
thousands of American students—better equipped 
educationally—are not getting the opportunity to 
enter colleges. But the worst thing about these 
immature students in the American universities is 
this ; Except in rare cases, they do not show good 
results and in many cases they show such bad 
results that after two terms, they are asked to leave 
universities. This happened in M. I. T. and other 
‘institutions of the highest standing. This has 
‘Yowered the prestige of Indian universities and has 
even made difficult for desirable first class students 
getting admission in these institutions. 

“Tt may be well to let the Indian educational 
authorities know that because of the poor results 
made by some Indian students in American univer- 
Sities, the general average of Indian students is 
lower than that of the Chinese and Latin American 
students, in spite of the fact that some Indian 
students in America, specially Calcutta” University 


articles, 


’ scholars, have welied excellent resulis in net 
| ~hagher studies.” 


Of course, I do not retract a word from the above 
statement because it is the truth which should be 
known to the Indian people. But some misunderstand- 
ing has come to. pass, because I have made special 
mention of the “excellent results achieved by Calcutta 
University scholars.” Tt has been suggested by some 
that this statement is wrong and has been made “due 
to Bengalee provincialism.” Thus I owe it to myself 
to explain fully what JI had in my mind when I 
mentioned about the success of Calcutta University 
scholars, I did not mean Bengalee students, graduates 
from Calcutta University, but’ I meant that body of 
Bengalee students, less than a dozen, who were sent 
to Amierican universities as “Rash Behari Ghosh 
Travelling Fellows,” “Guru Prasanna Ghosh scholars,” 
“Palit scholars.” They have acquitted themselves well, 
not because they were’ Bevigalees, not because they 
studied in Calcutta university, but they were qualified 
research scholars and at least mature students with 
ability and experience. Surely, Wiatumull scholars, 
some of Tata scholars and individual students from 
various universities of India now in the United States 
have made good results, but as a body, Calcutta 
University scholars in the United States have done 
excellent work. Let me mention a few names of these 
scholars, so that there will be no shadow of doubt 
regarding my statement : 


1. Dr. Sachchidananda Banerjee, M.B., B.5c., 
DSc. (Caleutta)—Ghosh Travelling Fellow—who 
did not care. for an American degree, but made 
splendid. work in’ the field of diabetes while work- 
ing at Cornell and Wisconsin Universities. Before 

- he left India he was a member of the Faculty of 
Indian - Institute. of Tropical Medicine and Science 
College, Calcutta University. He has been chosen 
for Coates Medal. of Calcutta University for the 

. best researches in Medicine during the last five 
years. Several of his papers have been published 
in American journals, 

2. Dr. N. Das Gupta, DSe. (Caleutta)— 
Ghosh Travelling Fellow—he was given a Teaching 
Fellowship at Stanford University while carrying 
on special research in the field of Bio-Physics. 
Several of his papers have been published in 
American scientific journals, Dr. Das Gupta did 
not come to America for a higher degree. Dr. Das 
Gupta has returned to Calcutta to carry on his 
teaching work there. 

3. Dr. S. Palit, DSc. (Caleutta) did not come 
to América for a higher degree from an American - 
University, but as a Calcutta University scholar, 
he was given a research Fellowship at Stanford 
University for special work in the field of Oi and 
Paint Technology and he is now an Honorary 
Research Fellow in Brooklyn Polytechnic. 
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4, Dr. H. K. Acuarya, DSc. a Ghosh Travell- 
ing Fellow from Walcutta University, He was 4 
Teaching Fellow in Stanford and also was for 
some time carrying on research under the auspices 


of Canadian National Research Council and also , 


at Imperial- College-—Department of Technology-—~— 
in England. By this time ‘he might have returned 
to India to assume teaching responsibility at Calcutta 
University. 


These four Calcutta University scholars had their 
doctorates and they did not think of seeking for 
degrees ; bub they were interested in making them- 
selves more proficient in their own field of work so 
that they would be able to raise the standard of 
Calcutta University. 


There are other Calcutta University scholars who 
have taken higher degrees in, American Universities 
and others who are working for their Doctorate while 
carrying on special research in their own fields of 
Btudy : pets i 


tu ed 


1. Prof. Chandra Sekhar Ghosh, M.Se. (Cal- 
eutta) was a member of the Faculty of Physics 
Department of Calcutta University and came to the 
United States for higher studies at M. I. T. He 
decided to take regular THlectrical Engineering 
Course at M. J. T., because by doing this, he will 
be able to be more effective in his teaching work. 
For his excellent work, he took his M.Sc. in Elec- 
trical Engineering and was given free tuition 
scholarship for two terms. After finishing his 
Electrical Engineering work at M. I. T. he has 
studied ‘his subject at T. V. A. and is now im 
Canada, studying various hydro-electrical projects, 
etc. He will also rejoin the staff of Science College 
of Calcutta University., 


2. Dr. -Arabindo Bose, MSe. (Caleutta), 
Ph.D. (M. I. T.). Dr. Bose came to M. I. T. to 
study Food Chemistry. He was one of Guru 


Prasanna Ghosh scholars, who according to terms 
of award of scholarship was to specialise In some 
subjects which would be helpful towards develop- 
ment of Indian industries. Mr. Bose has an excel- 
lent record as a student and research worker and 
has received, through the co-operation of his 
professors, practical training in various factories. 
He has gone to England on his way to India. He 
will give some of his time in industrial develop- 
ment in Bengal and at the same time become a 
part-time teacher in Calcutta University or College 
of Engineering and Technology at Jadavpur. 

3. Mr. Jnan Ranjan Basu Mallik, MSc. 
(Calcutta), came to U.S.A. to join M. I. T. to 
specialise in Mechanical Engineering in the field 
of Refrigeration and Air Conditionimg, as a Guru 
Prasanna Ghosh scholar. He did his work credit- 
ably and when he took his M.Sc. he was chosen a 
member of honor of engineering: society and he algo 
enjoyed scholarships from M. I. T. He, through 
the efforts of his professors, succeeded in getting 
practical training in America and also taking 
further training in England has gone back to 
Caleutta where he will serve an industrial concern 
and at the same time be a part-time lecturer on 
refrigeration at the Cellege of Engineering and 
Technology at Jadavpur. 

4, Mr. Subodh Ch. Mukherjee, MSc. (Cal- 

; gutta), came to U.S. A. as a Guru Prasanna Ghosh 
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~ scholar 2f Calcutta Univ ersity, He joined M. f. T-. 
He has taken his MSc. in Chemical Engineering 
and worked for several American firms as research 
Chemist and has won scholarships from M. I. T.. 
and is now a candidate for D.Sc. After hig return 


_to India, he will devote his time and energy for: 


teaching and development of chemical industrics.. 
5. “Mr. Kamalesh Ray, MSc. (Calcutta), came’ 
> to U. S. A. as a. Guru Prasanna -Ghosh scholar and 
is now studying River Engineering at California 
Institute of Technology. He will try to master this 
special type of Engineéring which will be useful 
to India in many ways. 

6. Dhirendra K. Kundu, MSc. (Calcutta), 
who was assistant to Prof. Meghnad Saha at Cal- 
cutta University, and sent by Calcutta University 
to study in the field of nebular physics has made 
an enviable record while working under Dr. Poole 
at Ohio State University. He has read three papers 
before meetings of American Physical Society, He 
will, after his return to India, devote his life im 
teaching. 


Calcutta University scholars have made excellent 
results not because they were Bengalees, not because 
they studied in Caleutta University, but because they: 
were better trained and mature students who came 
to America for a definite purpose to carry on higher 
studies’and who would use their energy to raise the 
standard of higher education in India. 

My record in the field of helping Indian students 
during the last forty years is known to many and 
only those who have a kind of “Bengalee-phobia” 
will say I am partial to Bengalees; but those whe 
know my work will have to admit that I have helped 
Indians without any spirit of provincialism. I preach. 
that the doctrine of “India First” should be the 
guiding principle for all Indians. 


iit 


From the Government of India Infonmation Service 
cable from New Delhi, February 1, 1947, I learnt that 
Maulana Abul Kalam Azad as member for Education 
and Arts in the Interim Government during a Press 
Conference has made certain statements regarding 
problems of Indian students in Great Britain and the 
United States which are not in conformity with my 
views on the subject; and therefore..I. shall ‘express 
them for the benefit of further - discussion by the 
Indian public : 

1. Maulana Azad is thinking about “strengthen- 
ing the organization in the United Kingdom and the 
United States of America for dealing with Indian 
students’ problems as quickly as possible.” I sincerely 
hope that Maulana Sahib is. not contemplating to 
appoint a few more British University trained Indians 
to new jobs in America and Britain to look after the 
welfare of Indian students. The thing that is needed 
is that only a small number of properly qualified 
Indian scholars should be sent to foreign countries 
and there should be facilities in India for training 
Indians for the service ‘of Mother India. The best 
trained Indians will go out for higher studies with 
the definite understanding that they will teach the 
subjects they studied abroad. This was the way Japan 
developed her national efficiney. 

I.aiso fee] that much more can be accomplished 

in India within a shorter period in training teachers, 
than sending some girls to Amevica and England. 
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Let me explain my position by concrete example : It 


is a2 fad in India that young women should go to 
Teachers’ College, Columbia University to learn all 
that is best in the “eld of “Education.” To be surc 


that the Teachers’ VLollege is one of the best institu-: 


tions in the world; but that does not mean. the 
subjects taught in Teachers’ College -cannot be- taught 


in India. In ‘fact, 90 per cent of the subjects can be ° 


taught in India even by trained Indians and by hiring 
a few American, British or other foreign experts. To 
find out if I am right in. my conclusions I have con- 
sulted several students, men and women from Indian 
universities, (not Calcutta University alone) who are 
studying at Teachers’ College about this point; and 
all of them are.in agreement with me. For instance, 
some Indian students at Teachers’ College are studying 
Rural Sociology under one of the foremost authorities 
and he is giving them instruction on solution of rural 
problems of India (He was in India some time ago to 
study the subject for his benefit). My contention is 
if the same professor was engaged by one of the 
Indian universities and if the Government of India 
selected fifty students who have studied various 
phases of educational and social problems of India 
up to M.A. level and have then taken the course with 
the professor and have carried on field work and “case 
studies” etc. on Social Service, in India, they would 
have secompished much more than they will do by 
studying at Columbia. I venture to say many of these 
scholars who are studying social problems and rural 
reconstruction at Columbia ‘have never lived in Indian 
villages. will not go to villages and they are thinking 
only about some good jobs in connection with the 
provincial and. national government. 

2. Maulana Azad said in . connection with his 
' Press Conference : 


“The Deputy Educational Adviser to the 
Government of India, who recently went abroad 


and visited many universities where Indian 
students were. studying, reported that he had 
received almost invariably satisfactory reports 


about them.” 


I venture to say officials make official reports for 
official reasons and at times these reports become half 
truths. If I may say so the private report of the 
Deputy Educational Adviser regarding the result of 
Indian scholars in U.S.A. was, as I understood it, “he 
was disappointed that on the whole their result was 
not the best as he expected.” These terms “almost 
invariably” and “satisfactory” need explanation. 
Lest there may be misunderstanding, I wish to say 
that given equal opportunity and when Indian 
students of merit work to attain the best, they are 
“second to none” as students. Why the students 

selected by the Goverrment of India and whose 
' expenses are borne by the Government of India have 
not the very best result should be explored by the 
authorities with th: help of those wh. may co un- 
biased. 


8. The Ind‘an students who are going to Gr2at 
Britain and U. §. A. with fat scholarships cannot be 
pioneers. In ihe United States some 40 years ago 
indian studenis did the pioneering when they earned 
their livelihocd by working and wen Fellowships in 
American Universities in competing with others. 

The Govirnment of India should not have 3ent 


-just well 


ra 


the scholars without proper arrangements for their 
stay in British homes or college hostels, We are told : 


“The Government have already set up at 
considerable expense a hostel for Indian students 
in London and another at Edinburgh. It is pro- 
posed to establish another hostel in London, if 
suitable premises can be found to serve as & 
reception and transit camp.” 


One Indian student after reading this news-item 
told me that Indian students’ hostels in London and 
Edinourgh may be called “Indian students’ ‘ghetto,’ 
because they will be living apart from the British | 
and other students. If the lakhs of rupees which have 
been spent in building hostels for Indian students in 
the United Kingdom were used to develop Schools of 
Education or special laboratories in connection with 
Iingineering colleges’ or ‘hiring most eminent British 
professors who would’ inspire Indian professors for 
higher type of efficiency then the sum would have 
been well spent; but as it ts the poor Indian tax- 
payers’ blood money has been virtually wasted. 

If Indian nationalists are interested in raising 
Indian national efficiency in an effective manner in 
the field of training Indian workers, then they may 
learn from the activities of American 
missionaries in India, This is a very hard pill to 
swallow ; but the fact is that there is no institution 
in India where systematic “Social Service” work or 
Applied Sociology is taught, except in Tata’s esta- 
blishment in Bombay where not more than 30 students. 
can be trained annually (it may be less in number, 
as I was told). But American Y. W. C. A. and other 
organisations have sent to India American experts— 
teachers and social] workers—to establish a school of 
Social Service which will train actual Social Service 
workers. That was the way Allahabad Agricultural 
College, Isabella Thoburn women’s College have 
developed. 7 
' Lastly, I again say that with the pious intention 
of training experts, the Government of Itidia is aiding 
the rich and upper middle class and doing very little 
for the poor. Government of India instead’ of building 
hostels in London - should spend that money and 
hundred times more to give scholarships for those who 
will become schoo] teachers in villages and also pro- 
vide living wages for these teachers. 


India needs Agricultural High Schools of 
American type which teaches farming and not merely 
high-sounding. Agricultural research institutes of 
India. India needs Technical High Schools of 


American type in every district of India. Engineers 
with high efficiency cannot develop industries without 
the aid of efficient workers, 


IV 

I must speak ~ my mind and I am willing to be 
corrected if I am wrong. I was told that the idea of 
sending so many students to England was advocated’ 
because by that way a part of “sterling balance” can 
be used! I have seen Indian leaders and their 
advisers anl others spending money like water, o2 
the ground they were representing Indian interests in 
international conferences. Many of the representatives. 
of India were chosen because they had very important 
eonnections. IT am afraid that many of the students 
were ¢hosen in the same fashion. 
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I shall suggest that Maulana Azad and others 
should devise some means by which they will be sure 
that Government of India scholars were not going to 
sbe mere job-hunters. J suggest that there should be no 
guarantee for jobs, but they will have to offer them-~ 
selves for service to India in some form and also 
ithey will have to pay back poor tax-payers’ money. 
which they will spend in foreign .country, im some 
form ‘of service. More scholarships for the - poor 
_students. More money should be spent for training 
teachers and making education free and compulsory. 
More money, should "be spent in India to make Indian 
universities: second to none in the world. More efforts 
should be given to bring the best scholars from all 
parts of the world to teach in Indian universities and 
only very best selected young scholars be sent for 
higher studies with the definite understanding that 
after their return to India they must teach in Indian 
universities and institutions. Let Indian industrialists 
pay for training experts in India. Let the Government 
of India introduce graduated income tax on industries 
to provide funds for development of traming faci- 
lities in India. 

The present programme pursued by the Govern- 
ment of India is a modified form of-Macaulay’s idea 
that Indians to learn what is good must go to Eng- 
land which some leaders think of as “their intellectual 
and spiritual home.” India must create facilities im 
India to train her experts as Russians are doing and 
the Japanese did. : 

New York, 

February 12, 1947 


PS. 1 
Lack oF EDUCATIONAL FACILITIES FOR nis 
SruDENTS IN ENGLAND 


In Great Britain, Indian students generally do 
noi get special opportunity for practical training in 
industries. An America-trained Indian scholar, (Ph.D. 
of M.-I. T.) recently in England, in « letter (Feb, 10, 
1947) gives the following information : 


“England is quite a disappointment to me. 
Here the good industries are very suspicious about 
foreigners and of Indians particularly. They do not 
-even allow us to visit their factories. Working 
with them is out of question. I am trying to go 
to India as early asI can. . .” 


Under the circumstances, is there any sense in 
building Indian students’ hostels in London and other 
centres, and thus wasting poor Indian tax-payers’ blood 
money ? In case of necessity, hire foreign experts to 
build factories in India and give training to Indian 
students in India, and make special arrangements for 
practical training of Indians in foreign lands, before 
sending any Indian students abroad. 


PS, 2 
A letter from an Indian Lecturer of a Govern- 


ment College eee addressed to Dr. Taraknath 
Das : 
Dear Snr, 


I read with great pleasure your article in The 
Modern Review, November, 1946, on “An open Letter 
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to Indian Educators.” I really appreciate very much 
what all have been said there and the way they have 
been said . . .(—) University has declared me in- 
October, 1946, eligible. for Ph.D. degree. For the last 
two years I am working -here as the lecturer im 
Economics handling classes up- to B.A. (honors). We 
are required to take.23.classes a week and very little 
time we get to read literature on our subjects. Those 
who are privileged, are getting scholarships from 
the State and are going abroad. The professors of 
repute either do not get time or dd -not like to keep 
up touch with us, who some time trouble them. The 
college libraries ‘are. always extremely poor ones. 
Iiven in the universities for carrying on research on 
social subjects, there is not ample provision. Another 
thing that strikes me is that unless I get a foreign 
degree I cannot make my position economically 
better. As vou already know we get a “starvation 
wage” and are required to spend more money on dress 
than on books. We cannot purchase any book, no 
decent intellectual life is possible. The society shuns 
our company and the Government ask us to “live still 
more plain.’ However, even men. like—{an eminent 
Indian educator) prefers one foreign BSe. (Econ.), 
(London) to one Ph.D. of Indian University, all other 
conditions remaining the same. So, I seek your advice. 
I am one of your “wnder-privileged” and cannot 
afford the luxury of going abroad for study. But I am 
not at all content with the present, I refuse to submit 
to foul tendencies of the society, government and 
other so-called intellectuals. So, please help me 
through your Jetters by giving valuable suggestions. 
It is no good my complaining. I have first to esta- 
blish myself according to ba accepted standard for 
judging one’s worth, 


18. 12. 46 
Comment by Dr, Taraknath Das : 


Sd.— 


Indian professors on the top level should carefully 
digest the implications of this letter. I have dozens 
of more bitter letters from Indian M.A.’s and MSc.’s 
about their grievances. I may say some scholars with 
great merit and with double foreign degrees (not 
British, but Ph.D. from Germany and D.Litt, from 
Paris or an American degree) do not get equal 
opportunities, because they do not have .proper con- 
nections. I know a case of a scholar of this type from 
Bengal, teaching for twelve years in Calcutta Univer- 
sity and has produced excellent studies in his field, 
but: has not yet succeeded to get a penmanent 
position, 

For 75 years Indians have been going to foreign 
countries—to study at Oxford, Cambridge, ete. In 
India, there has developed a kind of Oxford, Cam- 
bridge or London University fraternity in universities 
and politics as well. Great Indian educators, politicians, 
who are so often acclaimed as great patriots should 
give some of their efforts and wealth to. develop 
proper educational facilities in India for Indian 
people and not merely for the privileged rich. 

._New York, 4 
February 16, 1947 
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Srconp -Hacue Conrerence or 1913 


Sianrnc the Hague Opium Convention which had 
been all that had taken place merely implied agrec- 
ment with the objects of the First Hague Conference 
-——a thing quite different from ratifying the Conven- 
tion. It had been expected that all the twelve Powers 
which had signed the Convention would also ratify it 
by December 31, 1912, doing which implied that they 
would give effect to the articles. This, however, did 
not happen for most hung back. It was therefore that 
the Second International Opium Conference was sum- 
moned at the Hague on the Ist July, 1918, under 
Article 23 of the Convention by the Netherlands 
Government to which had been entrusted the duty 
of inviting ‘all the Powers which had signed it in 
order “to designate delegates to examine into the 
possibility of depositing their ratification.” 

As the result of informal discussions, some Powers 
which had not sent’ delegates to the First but had 
done so to the Second Conference were persuaded to 
sign the Convention. These totalling thirty-six were 
as follows: 

Germany, United States, Argentina, Belgium, 
Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, China, Colombia, Costa Rica, 
Cuba, Denmark, Dominican Republic, Ecuador, Spain, 
France, Great Britain, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, 
' Ttaly, Japan, Luxemburg, Mexico, Nicaragua, Panama, 
Paraguay, Netherlands, Persia, Portugal, Peru, Russia, 
Salvador, Siam, Uruguay and Venezuela. 

Among these, twenty-seven agreed 
ratifications in accordance with the 
article of the Hague Opium Convention.- 

Three Powers, Germany, Great Britain and 
Portugal, all.represented at the Conference, reserved 
ratification until Austria-Hungary, Peru and Switzer- 
land had agreed to ratification. : 

The position at the end of the 
Conference wis summarised ‘by the 
delegation in the following terms : 


to deposit 
twenty-third 


Second Hague 
United States 


“As the result of five years’ leadership on the 
part of the United States, an international con- 
vention imposing strict international, and requiring 
equally strict domestic laws, for the: relegation of 
opium and allied narcotics to strictly medical 
channels has been signed in the greatést good will 
iby all but ten mations of the world and agreement 
to ratify the instrument made by nearly all of the 
signatory powers.” 


That these expectations were not fulfilled is 
proved by the fact that by the middle of 1914, only 
forty-three Powers had either signed the Hague Con- 
vention or intimated their intention of dcoing so and 
that only twelve of the signatory Powers had actually 
ratified it. Turkey and Servia, both opium-producing 
countries, had flatly refused to sign the Convention. 


INDIA’S INTERNATIONAL OPIUM POLICY 
_ By H. C. MOOKERJEE, ma, rho. 
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Tump Hacus Conrsrence of 1914 


Lhe Third Conference was called: on the 
15th June, 1914, at the Hague in accordance’with the 
third section of the Final Protocol of the previous 
Conference which provided that 


_ “In case the signature of all the powers in- 
vited by virtue of paragraph 1 of Article 23 shall 
not have been secured by the 31st December, 1913, 
the Government of the Netherlands will imme- 
diately invite the signatory powers on that date to 
designate delegates to take up the question 
Whether it is possible to put the International Opium 
‘Convention of January 28, 1912, into operation.” 


The following thirty Powers sent delegates : 
Germany, the United States of America, the Argentine 
Republic, Belgium, the United States of Brazil, Chile, 
China, Denmark, the Dominican Republic, Ecuador, 
Spain, France, Great Britain, Guatemala, Haiti, Italy, 
Japan, Luxemburg, the United States of Mexico, 
Montenegro, the Netherlands, Plrsia, Protugal, 
Rumania, Russia, Siam, Sweden, Switzerland, Uruguay, 
and the United States of Venezuela. 

When the Conference met, it was found that 
some countries the people of which had nothing to 
do with the opium traffic either as traders or. con- 
Sumers were apathetic. Others while approving the 
International anti-opium drive on humanitarian 
grounds, expressed their inability to ratify the Hague 
Opium Convention because of “constitutional diffi- 
culties in carrying. out.its provisions.” The worst case 
was that of Germany which openly declared its un- 
willingness to give up its trade in narcotics (morphine, 
cocaine, etc.), and in instruments for their adminis- 
tration, “unless the Convention was approved by all 
the invited Powers, especially Turkey, which otherwise: 
might continue. to supply the market.’ “Probably 
taking advantage of this stiff attitude, Great Britain, 
while supporting the Convention, unavoidable as 2 
signatory to it, and its enforcement, obligatory only 
after its ratification, revealed great unwillingness 0: 
put it in force “unless all Signatory Powers (Germany 
especially) should concur.” It further appeared that 
France and Russia sympathised with this view though 
their pronouncements were not very strongly worded. 

. The Final Protocol of the Third Hague Opium 
Conference signed on the 25th June, 1914, expressed 
the opinion: (1) That it was possible to bring the 
Hague Convention into effect though some of the 
Invited Powers had not signed it up to that time: 
(2) that it could come into effect as among the signa~ 
tory Powers as soon as it was ratified by them and 
by those who had expressed their intention to adhere 
to it the date for which would be that fixed under 
Section 1, Article 24,-of the Hague Convention; 
(3) that. if vatification had not been completed by all 
but only some among the signatory - Powers, these: 


~ 
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latter could put the Hague Convention into effect 
with effect from December 21, 1914; (4) that the 


‘opportunity to accede to the Hague Convention 
remained open to those Powers which had not yet 
signed it, 

The above document was signed mainly on 


account of the leadership taken m the matter by the 
American delegation under instructions from the 
United States Government. I's aim as indicated in the 
speech delivered by its leader at the end of the Con- 
ference was as follows: 


“1, An earnest desire to make the 
‘Opium Convention of 1912 effective soon ; 
“2. A sincere wish that all nations shall join ; 
“3. A willingness to put it into force between 
a limited number of Powers under proper condi- 
‘tions ; 
“4, A definite intention to do this only in 
‘such form as will not foster nor permit a profitable 
monopoly in opium for the abstaining Powers.” 
Be it noted that in all the three International 
Opium Conferences at the Hague, India had not sent 
any delegates and that Great Britain had done what 
it had done in her own behalf and in behalf of her 
colonies and dependencies including India. It may, 
therefore, be held that till Britain had ratified the 
Hague Convention the British administration in India 
‘was under no immediate obligation to give effect to 
ad: 


Anti- 


An Attowssie INFERENCE 


The three Hague Conferences held during the 
‘period 1912-14, undoubtedly proved that the nations 
participating in them had realised that the inter- 
‘national traffic in habit-forming drugs had to be 
‘stopped not merely because of the damage suffered by 
‘the addicts themselves but also ‘because of their 
power to destroy national integrity and man-power. 
it was recognised that the conflict between them and 
Civilisation was irreconcilable 
participated directly or indirectly in traffic in them, 
‘no matter how high his position or under what pre- 
text he covered up his greed, was an enemy of 
civilisation and of humanity. 

Such information, necessarily brief, as has been 
placed before the reader and all of which has been 
taken from official sources tends to show that. though 
the gravity of the drug problem had been clearly 
realised, there was considerable hesitation in whole- 
‘heartedly adopting measures to solve it when they 
implied reduction in either the revenue of the State 
concerned or in the profits of the people engaged in 
the traffic in narcotics. It was the United States mainly 
which, having no. financial interest in the opium trade 
and, some of the nationals cf which had been tempted 
to the habitual use of drugs by the contraband trade, 
had pulled and pushed other Powers into seriously 
considering the drug menace and then induced them 
to enter into an international agreement, the Hague 
Opium Convention, to fight the evil.. But the official 
proceedings of the three Opium Conferences fail to 
show that every other participating nation was as keen 
as this great country to grapple with and solve this 
problem. In fact, a well-known cbserver-of the time 
referring to the Conference said that 

“Tt was no earnest gathering of the nations of 
the world, aroused to a white heat over a great 

moral issue and determined to put things right . 


and that whoever’ 





“From the outset, each country with great 
financial stakes in the opium traffic was determined 
to safeguard those interests at all hazards, Every 
conceivable objection’ and reservation was made 
that could be made, and it is not surprising that 
the resultant treaty leaves much to be desired.” 


~ 


Opium AND THE «LeAcur or Nations 


It has been held by many that the projected 
international drive against opium and kindred habit- 
forming drugs would have been won- but for the out- 
break of the First World War soon after the meeting 
of the Third Hague Conference..The hope expressed. 
that the Hague Convention wauld come into effect 
from the end of 1914, at least among those Powers 
which had ratified it, was not realised. The western 
countries which, one by one, were gradually drawn 
into the war were too busy to devote their time and 
energy to what, for the time being at least, had come 
to be regarded as a comparatively enone ees 
matter. 

The little progress made towards the realisation 
of those aims which had been responsible for the 
Hague Convention can be easily realised if we recall 
the notification issued by the Netherlands Government 
in August, 1919, to the imterested Powers. It stated 
that 


“The Convention had been ratified by -Den- 
mark, Siam, Guatemala, Honduras, Venezuela,’ the 
United States of America, Portugal, China, Sweden, 
Belgium, Italy, Great Britain, the Netherlands, 
Nicaragua, Norway, Brazil, Ecuador, Uruguay and 
Spain. The Protocol for the putting into effect of 
the Convention had been signed only by the 
United States of America, China, the Netherlands, 
Honduras, Norway, Belgium and Luxemburg. The 
Convention was therefore in force ae as among 
the Powers last spectfied.” 


The United States, nearly always the leader in 
this matter, once more began paying attention to the 
problem immediately after the end of the war and it 
was this country which came first of al] to realise the 
gravity of the opium evil. 

Referring to this fact, the official representing the 
American executive on the National Nareotic Board 
speaking at a meCuDE: of the Congress in June, 1924, 
said : 


“The (first) World War prevented further 
action and it is only within the last three or four 
vears. that we have caught up with the intent of 
the treaty (Hague Convention}. It was purely 
because we have little by little adopted repressive 
measures controlling the manufacture that we now 
see that the drug addiction problem was really 2 
bigger thing than people at first thought.” 


Tt was felt that something should be done to carry 
on the good work already performed by the three 
international conferences and, to that end, advantage 
should be taken of the situation created by the First 
World War. Accordingly. the peace treaties between 
the Allied Powers and their former opponents drawn 
up at the Peace Conference and signed in 1919 and 
1920, provided for briiging into force the Hague 
Opium Convention and Special Protocol by including 
in each of them a special article on the matter. 
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The ratification of these treaties automatically 
brought the Hague Convention into force in the 


following twenty-five countries: Austria, Bolivia, 
Brazil, Bulgaria, Cuba, Czecho-Slovakia, France, 
Germany, Great Britain and possessions, Greece, 
Guatemala, Haiti, Hungary, Italy, Japan, Liberia, 


Nicaragua, Panama, Peru, Poland, Portugal, Roumania, 
Serb-Croat-Slovene State, Siam and Uruguay. 

To the above list should be added the United 
States of America. This country did not sign the 
Treaty of Versailles, but Article 295 of it, the 
substance of which has been given above, was m- 
corporated in the treaty restoring friendly relations 
between it and Germany. This was signed on the 
25th August, 1921. 

It was only after this that India was represented 
in opium conferences through delegates nominated by 
the British administration in India. 

An important fact brought out clearly after the 
end of the First World War was that the absence of 
an international agency for keeping alive those appre- 
hensions which had led to the summoning of the 
Hague Conferences was responsible for the gradual 
slackening of efforts to combat the drug menace on 
the international plane which alone could be expected 
to put an end to it for good. It was therefore that a 
further step was taken under the treaties of Versailles, 
St. Germain, Trianon and Neuilly. This consisted of 
the following provision under Article 23 of the Cove- 
nant of the League of Nations which reads as follows : 

“Subject to and in accordance with the provi- 
sions of international conventions existing or here- 
after to-be agreed upon, the Members of the 

League ** * eR 

: “‘(e) will intrust the League with the general 
supervision over the execution of agreements: with 
regard to the traffic in opium and other dangerous 
drugs.” ; 

“LEGITIMATE” Oplum at tHE LaeAcue or Nations, 1921 

On the 15th December, 1920, the Assembly of thé 
League of Nations, its final authority, with a view to 
discharging its obligations in regard to the inter- 
national control of opium, adopted a_ resolution 
authorising its Secretariat to collect “information as 
to the arrangements made in the various countries for 
carrying out the (Hague) Opium Convention, the 
production, distribution and consumption of the 
drugs, and other necessary data.’ An Advisory Com- 
mittee on Traffic in Opium, the most important 
function of which was “to secure the fullest possible 
co-operation between the various countries in regard 
to the carrying out of the Opium Convention,” was 
also brought into existence. 

At the first meeting of the Advisory Committee 
held in May 2-5, 1921, it made the following among 
other recommendations : 


“2. That a report should be made annually 
to the League by each country which is a party 
to the Convention, on the execution in its territory 
of the provisions of the Convention, with statistics 
of production, manufacture and trade.” 


It is obvious that this recommendation was one 
which touched India as a large opium-producing 
country. Under it, she was requésted to supply in- 
formation about the quantity of opium produced and 
. distributed and the steps taken by her to give effect 
to the Opium Convention. 
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Following ‘the usual procedure, this suggestion 
was forwarded to the Council of the League of 
Nations which met in June 17-28, 1921. It was on 
the last of these days that the representative of 
China introducing the report of the Advisory Com- 
mittee said : 


“Heretofore, except perhaps in China, inter- 
national legislation hag been directed towards the 
progressive limitation of the traffic in opium, A 
growing conviction, however, appears Row to pre- 
vail in many countries that the nations of the 
world will be well advised to agree also upon a 
programme for the progressive suppression of the 
production of opium. For it is felt that to deal 
with the Opium problem satisfactorily it must be 
dealt with at the very root or sounce, and to this 
end the cultivation of opium should be reduced 
progressively and eventually limited to strictly 
medicinal and scientific purposes.” 


This gentleman, Dr. Wellington Koo, today an 
international figure, then moved the following reso- 
lution : 


“The production of (raw) opium should be 
limited to the strictly medica] and scientific needs 
of the world.” 


When this resolution was being discussed by the 
final and sanctioning authority of this international 
organisation, the Assembly of the League of Nations, 
the representative of the British administration in 
India, nominated by it and therefore no spokesman of 
National India, though fully ‘aware of the disapproval 
with which its drink and drug policy was viewed in 
our motherland, proposed an amendment to the effect 
that raw opium should be produced in’ quantities 
sufficient to meet the “legitimate” needs of the world. 
And, what is more, with the assistance of those 
nations not genuinely interested in the abolition of 
the opium ‘menace, he succeeded in getting it 
accepted. 

The basis for the change as given in the com- 
ments contained in the report of the Fifth Committee 
of the Opium Advisory Committee is as follows : 


“The Indian Delegate has informed the Com-. , 
mittee that the number of properly equipped hds+ 
pitals and dispensaries in India is inadequate 10 
the needs of the popilation, which over vast areas 
is without medical assistance. In order to cope with 
the diseases with which some of these regions are 
constantly infected, the population has cultivated 
the opitim poppy from time immemorial, and 

- ‘habitually takes opium in small doses 4s 9 ‘pro- 
phylactic or' an effective remedy. It is this use of 
opium which cannot be styled purely medical, 2.¢., 
that which is prescribed by a physician, that the 
Committee has in mind in using the term ‘legitl- 
mate’.” 


The effect of .the change in the wording was that 
is sanctioned the cultivation of the poppy and the 
manufacture of opinm for both eating and smoking 
purposes, these being regarded as. legitimate, legal 
and well-recognised ways of using the drug in certain 
parts of the world. 

Tt was thus that the revenue derived from tne 
sale of 7.755 chests for export and the issue of 6,182 
chests of opium for internal consumption, amounting 
to more than threé crores, was saved to the Central 
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Government which, under the Montagu-Chelmsford 
Reforms, was controlled by British officials who had 
nominated ‘their own spokesman to the ee 
Assembly: > 

The object of the Hague Convention Was to put 
a stop to the non-medical] use, that is to say, to the 
abuse of the narcotic. Not even remotely was it in- 
tended to sanction this type of use as legitimate, The 
substitution of “legitimate” for “medical and scientific” 
by the representative of the British administration in 
India utterly nullified the whole purpose of this inter- 
national agreement, 

The above incident proves the correctness of the 
opinion expressed at that time by anti-opiumists that 
some nations like the United States with high ethical 
standards, others less unselfish but not financially 
interested, and still others politically and> militarily 
unimportant, nonetheless desirous of helping forward 
the good work, were sincerely desirous that the Hague 
Opium Convention should be given effect to. But 
their efforts bore no fruit because they were opposed 
by Powers which drew large revenues from the traffic 
in drugs. 

In this connection, we should not overlook the 
very important fact that, as implied by the name 
borne by it, the Opium Advisory Committee could 
do nothing except make its recommendations to the 
Council of the League of Nations. The very slender 
power to control the traffic in opium therefore lay 
with the Council and, ultimately, with the Assembly 
which only could accept or reject them. The great 
‘weakness of this Assembly composed of the different 
nations constituting the League was that, as previously 
shown in the discussions on the international drug 
menace, each nation, as a writer who has made 4 
special study of this problem, has said, 

“Contributed exactly what it possessed - in 
honesty of purpose and idealism, neither more nor 
less.” 


Suacestion.oF Imporr Certiricare System, 
1921 and 1922 
The second important recommendation made by 
the Advisory Committee, May 2-5, 1921, to the next 
higher authority, the Council of the League of Nations, 
was worded ag follows: 


“4.. That the Council should suggest the 
adoption of the following procedure to the Govern- 
ments which are parties to the International Opium 
Convention, in order to enable them to carry out 
their obligations under Articles 3 and 5, and under 
Article 18, of the Convention : 

“Ryery application for the export to an 
importer of a supply of any of the substances to 
which the Convention applies shall be accompanied 
by a certificate from the Government of the 
Importing country that the import of the consign- 
ment in question is approved by that Government 
and is required for legitimate purposes. In the case 
of the drugs to which Chapter III of the Conven- 
tion applies, the certificate shall state specifically 
that they are required solely for ‘medicinal or 
scientific purposes.” — 


This resolution suggested that opium, morphine, 
cocaine, ete., would be exported on condition that the 
Government of the importing country certified that 
the drugs sent to it were required for “legitimate” and 
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“medicinal or scientific purposes.” It is significant that 
here, the export of raw and smoking opium referred 


‘to in the third and fifth articles of the Hague Con- 


vention for purposes other than medicinal and scientific, 
was allowed ‘provided it was sanctioned by the 
Government of the importing country. In the case 
of morphine, cocaine, eic., however, it was made clear 
that the Governments concerned should certify that 
they would be used for medicinal and scientific pur- 
poses only. 

This was accepted by the Council on the 28th 
June, 1921, and later on by the Assembly of the 
League of Nations on the 30th September, 1921. 

As many opium-produciftg countries including 
India had not carried out this suggestion of the League 
of Nations, the Advisory Committee at its meeting 
held towards the end of April, 1922, adopted the 
following among other resolutions. 


“(2) That it is most desirable that the system 
of Importation Certificates unanimously adopted by 
the Council and Assembly of the League should be 
brought into force by countries in Europe, America, 
Africa, and Australia not later than September Ist, 
1922, and by other countries not later than January 
ist, 1923 ; and that the Governments should he 
asked to adopt the form of Importation Certificate 
proposed by the Advisory Committee.” " 


This resolution was passed by the Council of the 
League of Nations on the 16th May, 1922. 

The explanation for the delay in carrying out the 
above recommendation by the British administration 
in India which, as shown elsewhere, was, under the 
Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms, responsible for every- 
thing connected with the opium traffic except the 
internal consumption of the drug, is to be found in 
the report submitted to Parliament entitled India in 
1921-22, on page 227 of which we are told that - 


“People forget that India is only one of the 


four great and several small opium~producing 
countries of the world. Of these, Persia and 
Turkey stand outside. the Hague Convention 


altogether, while China . . Now produces some- 
thing like 70 per cent of the world’s total supply.” 


It was also said at that time that India had 
adopted the system of selling the major part of the 
opium exported direct to the Governments of the 
opium consuming countries. Credit was taken for this 
praiseworthy step which it was contended, bad been 
adopted without the application of any pressure from 
any quarter. It has, however, been suggested, perhaps 
not quite charitably, that the principal reason for this 
had been the desire to sell a certain quantity which 
would not vary from year to year at a more or less 
constant ‘price thus avoiding fluctuations in it in- 
evitable under the monthly auction sale system then 
in force. But the one thing clear is that the British 
administration did not adopt the certificate system 
recommended originally at the beginning of May, 
1921, 

As nothing was done by an overwhelming majo- 
rity of the opium exporting countries including India, 
the Advisory Committee at its meeting held. on the 
Ist September, 1922, passed the following resolution : 

“2.. The Advisory Committee notes with’ 7é- 
gret that a large number of Governments have not 
yet replied to the Secretary-General’s letter of 
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May 30th, 1922, on the subject of the introduction 
of the import certificate system, and that com- 
paratively few of the Governments who have re- 
plied have definitely agreed to bring that system 
into force on the dates suggested by the Com~- 
mittee. No objections have been lodged by any 
Government to the system in itself, and its early, 
and, so far as possible, simultaneous, introduction 
by all Governments appears to the Committee of 
the utmost importance. 

“The Committee therefore recommends that 
the attention of all Governments which have not 
yet agreed to bring the system into operation on 
a fixed date should again be invited to the matter, 
and that its vital importance should be emphasized 
as strongly as possible, as also the urgent neces- 
sity for the early and universal adoption of the 
system.” 

This was approved by the Council of the League 
of Nations on the 2nd September, 1922. The Assembly 
after considering the above matter passed the follow- 
ing resolutions : 

s “t, The Asserhbly, being convinced that the 
most practical means of exercising control over the 
trafic in dangerous drugs is by means of the im- 
port and export certificate system, and believing 
that only international action can make this 
system: a success, urges on all Governments the 
vital necessity of adopting this import and export 
certificate system without delay.” 


In addition, to meet ‘the point raised by some 
opium exporting countries like India that countries 
like Persia and Turkey which had refused to be bound 
by the Hague Opium Convention had gone on supplying 
the drug without caring to ascertain whether the dealers 
in it had obtained import certificates from the Govern- 
ments concerned, the Assembly on the above-mentioned 
date expressed the view that 


“The Governments which are Parties to the 


International Opium Convention should be asked- 


to agree not to issue licenses for the import of 
opium, or the other drugs to which the Convention 
applies, from any country which has not yet ratified 
and put into force the Convention, and adopted 
the system for the contro! of exports and imports.” 


This may be regarded as an example of making 
the best of a bad bargain, in other words, it wag an 
attempt by the League to Itmit as far as possible the 
ambit of the evil. 


Inpia’s ACCEPTANCE OF THE Import CERTITICATE 
SYSTeM 


If what has been said above is a correct state- 
ment -of the situation, as can be easily proved by a 
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reference to the proceedings of the Opium Advisory. 
Committee, the Council and the Assembly, it follows 
that the British administration did not adopt the 
import certificate system on its own initiative but 
that it was persuaded to do so at the instance of the 
League of Nations. It is amusing therefore to find its 
adoption described in the following language on page 
753 of the Indian Year Book for 1935-86, an Anglo- 
Indian annual regarded, rightly or wrongly, by the 
people of this country as an almost semi-official 
publication : 


“The Government of India introduced, with 
effect from 1st January, 1923, a certificate system! 
recommended by the League of Nations, whereby 
all exports of opium must be covered by certificates 
from the Government of the importing country that 
‘its consignment is approved and is required for 
legitimate purposes.” 


As a member of the League of Nations and as 
one of the countries which had voted in favour of the 
acceptance of the import certificate system, it was 
obligatory on the India Government to give effect to 
it and it does not therefore seem correct to assume, 
as appears to have been done by the writer quoted 
from above, that the British administration was 
entitled to any special credit for discharging ls 
obvious duty. 


It has also been maintained by anti-opiumuists, 
with at least some show of justice, that our British 
rulers who bad never relished the charges levelled 
against them of deriving a large part of. Indian 
revenue by facilitating indulgence in a vice banned 
in their homeland, by “people not ruled by the Crown, 
welcomed the Import’ Certificate system as 1t, from 
their point of view, offered a very satisfactory way 
out of a difficult situation. With its introduction, 
buyers of India opium for export had only to produce 
‘import certificates from their Governments, when 
‘they were permitted to bid for the drug sold in the 
auctions held every month in Calcutta. That this is 
no flight of fancy on the part of the anti-opiumists is 
proved by the following extract from the book 
mentioned above : 


Q 
“So far as India was concerned, the new system. 
was welcomed because it removed. from the 
shoulders of the Government of India (that is the 
British administration which, under dyarchy, was 
responsible for the export trade) all responsibility 
in regard to opium consumption in the importing 
countries and laid it upon their own respective 
Governments.” 


(Ta be continued) 
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THE ROLE OF ARCHITECTURE IN FUTURE CIVILIZATION i 


ZUCKER, 


Professor of History and Architecture at Cooper Union, New York City 


(Reprinted from the JournaL or AgsTHETICS Anp Art Criticism, New York, 1946) 


Tue function of architecture as an element of any 
future comprehensive civilization will be determined 
to a much greater degree by the attitude of those 
who look at and walk through the buildings than by 
that of those who design and construct them. In other 
words, the relationship between the “producer” and 
the “consumer” of architectural values will be defined 
rather by the consumer than by the producer. The 
consumer, the general public, will decide precisely 
what it is going to consume, whether for them the 
architectural values are primarily of a technical, an 
aesthetic, or a social character. 

Any prognosis on the role of architecture in post- 
war society must take into consideration its develop- 
ment in the United States during the past hundred 
years. A brief survey will show how different American 
eclecticism between 1830 and 1880 was from European 
eclecticism during the corresponding period. In Europe, 
the classical period was followed by a Gothic revival, 
which, in all its nationally differentiated nuances, was 
brought about by the influence of the Romantic 
movement in literature and philosophy. The succeed- 
ing period of Renaissance imitation, supplanted after 
about 1890 by a recapitulation of Baroque forms was 
not stimulated by any general literary or intellectual 
movement. It was based on a rather arbitrary change 
of visual taste, supported by the continuous tradition - 
of the Ecole des Beaux Aris. 

In the United States, the Greek revival lasted 
much longer, wp to the Civil War and even, with 
some modifications, into the twentieth century, ‘The 
Gothic. influence was confined to very specific tasks, 
peincipally religious and educational buildings, in 
which it has maintained itself down to the present. 
Even some commercial buildings were erected in 
Gothic forms, as late as the first two decades of the 
twentieth century. 

While in Europe the various recapitulations © of 
earlier periods relieved each other sviccessively, in the 
United States, the styles of the past, in more or less 
modified form, were used concurrently. The break- 
through around 1890 of a definitely modern American 
architecture, advanced by the so-called Chicago school 
under the leadership of Louis Sullivan and his pupil, 
Frank Lloyd Wright, was not enough to eliminate 
the eclectic tendencies. Although the great commer-~ 
cial buildings in Chicago showed clear traces of the 
developing functional school, Chicago’s World’s Fair of 
1893 unfortunately swept a new vogue of eclecticism, 
into the focus of popular interest. 

The “Imperial Facade,” as it was later called, 
. attempted to reach in its structures, different as their 
functions may have been, a compromise between 
Roman architecture in Parisian coloring (Ecole des 
Beaux Arts) and the practical needs of a growing 
economy. It was a compromise made almost, entirely 
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at the cost of the latter. A standardized of: 
pseudo4monumental -ardhitecture developed, used 
variously for railroad stations, court houses, state 
capitols, libraries, and private residences. Objectively 
it must be stated that from the point of view of these 
“period architects” the elementary architectural feel- 
jing for Space and detail was a subtle one. The pre- 
ference for this “representative” borrowed style was 
so general that the movement initiated by Louis 
Sullivan and Frank Lloyd Wright died quietly away. . 
Today it is considered the ‘beginning of modefn 
functionalism, although it was actually more a kind. 
of purifying materialism, primitive in its way, but a 
necessary step toward overcoming the eclectic -historism. 
of this generation. 

It was only after the First World War that a 
start was made toward overcoming the schism 
between architecture and technology. Stimulated on 
the one hand by works of Sullivan and Frank Lloyd 
Wright and on the other by the functionalistic schools 
of Austria, the “Netherlands, Belgium and Germany, 
something very like a revolutionary elemental trend 
came into existence, 

This trend approached architectural problems 
from an angle very different from that of Ecole des 
Beaux Arts in Paris. It expressed itself first and most 
forcefully not in monumental structures and elegant 
private estates, which had long been considered the 
main task of architecture, but in entirely different 
realms. It was engineering that gave the New move- 
ment its strongest stimulus, since in: that field 
functionalism was a matter of course, Thus industrial 
architecture—(industrial plants for Henry Ford and 
and various corporations) ; bridges (George Washing- 
ton Bridge, New York City ; Golden Gate, San 
Francisco, Calif., and many others); dams (Tennessee 
Valley Authority structures, Boulder Dam,  etc.)— 
was the first document of a new architecture which 
immediately evoked public appreciation. 

The stylistic development of the tall office build- 
ing, the skyscraper, kept close step with the artistic 
achievements of the predominantly technical structures, 
However, it was some time before the pseudo-Gothic 
business cathedrals, of the Woolworth building type 
(1913), were replaced by clear-cut, plastically articulated 
masses such as Rockefeller Center (19380) in New York 
City. 

Iu comparison with these structures, other types 
of buildings only gradually found a corresponding 
architectural articulation. During the 1930’s individual 
examples of schools, hospitals, ‘reformatories, adminis- 
tration buildings, and post offices began to demonstrate 
a definitely new style based on functional principles, 
but going beyond that, expressed a new spatial feeling. 
Even the private house, though reluctantly, followed 
the new trend. Adaptation to the natural environment, 


style 
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and simplification of domestic life by an efficient lay- 
out, created wonderful solutions. 

In contrast to these individual solutions, the greater 
number of housing projects still relied, for the in- 
dividual house-unit, mainly on pseudo-Romantic 
colonial village imitations, masterfully laid out though 
they were from the social, hygienic, and technieal 

point of view. Although some projects after 1935 
’ marked a step in the new direction, administrative 
bodies on the whole were not ready to believe that the 
public could appreciate the simpler forms of the new 
architectural development. 

So much for what has been done! Now, what of 
the possibilities of future development and the mite- 
gration of architecture into the general pattern of 
future civilisation ? 

Architecture in its broadest sense does not mirror 
a period by specific aesthetic means alone, but by its 
very physical existence and practical function, is’ itself 
a part of the epoch which it reflects artistically. Today, 
the very topic of architecture is changing and we must 
investigate, as said above, not only the “how” but 
even the “what.’ Structures for traffic (airports, bus 
terminals, highways, bridges, etc.), industrial architec- 
ture (dams, power stations, plants of all kinds), and 
housing projects will dominate post-war building 
construction. These structures certainly do not represent 
what former generations associated with the idea of 
architectural values from the aesthetic point of view. 
In their conception, the problems of engineering and 
technique wiuld have completely overshadowed artistic 
eonsiderations, Due to the experience of the functional- 
istic period of the last thirty years, we now take the 
synthesis of practical needs and artistic values 45 a 
matter of course. However, even the most artistically 
minded architect, the most constructively minded 
engineer, must now begin to conceive of his task not 
only in terms of form or in terms of construction but 
also in terms of social function. 

Without any doubt, social changes will develop in the 
post-war period. There will be new types of hospitals, 
of reformatories, of day nurseries, of recreation 
facilities, of shopping facilities, of old age homes, of 
sanitariums for the working classes, etc. These buildings 
will show a new architectural form, shaped by a new 
human conception. In other words, neither the loug- 
ruling ambitions of monumentalization and representa- 


tion, nor the newer ones of mere technical expediency, - 


will be the decisive factors, but the articulation of 
human life in its social relations. 

Are the social planners -ahead of the architects, or 
do they lag behind ? Will the industrializat.on of the 
building process (prefabrication) mechanize architec- 
tural forms? Or will specific spatial feelings, sub- 
consciously existent in a generation, express themselves 
in using these new techniques and materials ? Will the 
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changing pattern of society create a primarily collec- 
tive type of shelter? Will theré be, in the futtire world, 
room for individual creative inventiveness? Imme- 
diately the interdependence of all these problems with 
the more complex topic of general city and regional 
planning becomes ‘obvious. 

In a great and ever increasing segment of industry, 
planning has been a matter of course throughout the 
last thirty years. There the stimulus for planning, 
however, was competition and an economic attempt to 
regulate production, distribution, and consumption. 
Here the primary impulse is a 
technical and aesthetic betterment as secondary results, 
Dpyproducts. 


The new style, as the “history of the last three. 


decades proves, will not be found through mere 
functionalism which completely Jacked emotional 
warmth. Architectural expression indeed assimilated 


the new technical possibilities of construction and 
material, but in doing so, succeeded aesthetically only 
where function was the sole content of the artistic 
task, as in industrial architecture. It failed where the 
conterit was primarily a human one, as In the private 
house, the settlement, the public building. Here only 
the expression of human feelings can create convincing 
forms which in their oneness carry style beyond 
functional truthfulness. 

It would be utterly ridiculous to prophesy the 
kind of architecture that will be created. We may only 
assume that it will not indulge in any formal details, 
but will be much more concerned with the articulation 
of large spatial organisms, of which the single building- 
unit will be just one element. Functional solution of 
all practical needs being taken for granted, the aesthetic 
problem will be primarily the organization of space 
and volume, the adaptation of forms to the perception 
of quick-moving masses, and the expression of social 
integration of the respective communities. This may 
sound very general. But it would be premature to base 
a more definite prognosis on arly architectural solution 
already in existence. In speaking of creative it- 
dividuality, however, we are fully aware that this 
individuality will never be entirely independent. The 
organization of the highly integrated complex of 
technical, social and artistic problems which a modern 
building or group of buildings necessarily represents,” 
can be achieved only by team-work. 


No single personality, not even one specific group - 


of people, either of architects, of contractors, of 
engineers, of administrators, or of big business heads, 
will be able to create independently the prototype of 
any future architecture. It is team-work that 18 
essential, Jess self-expression’ and more interest in the 
life we live together and in the work we do together. 
Social orientation must balance functional expression. 
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H.M.G.’s STATEMENT ON FEBRUARY 20 AND ITS IMPLICATIONS 


By Pror. K,. K. BHATTACHARYA, ma, Bu. (Cal.) tum. (Lond.), 
Barrister-at-Low, Reader in Law, Allahabad University 


fr may be stated straightway that the statement of 
February 20 leaves the matters in issue between the 
Congress and the Muslim League on the fundamental 
questions whether the Congress having accepted the 
statements of May 16 and-December 6, issued by 
H. M. G., is entitled to stay in offtte and whether the 
Muslim League having not accepted the statement of 
May 16 nor of December 6 is entitled to stay in the 
Interim Government. The contention of the Congress 
was that the Muslim League having gone back on its 
acceptance of the statement of May 16 at a later date 
is not entitled to stay in the Interint Government. 
The Muslim League contention, on the other hand, is 
that the Congress having not accepted fully the 16th 
of May statement and later on the statement of 
December 6 is not entitled to stay in the Interim 
Government. Therefore, this plain issue which was 
pointed out by both the parties to the Viceroy and 
through the Viceroy to the Secretary of State and the 
Prime Minister should have been tackled but there is 
no mention of any solution on this point. On the con- 
trary, what is apprehended is that the Muslim League 
will still function in the Interim Government and not 
join the Constituent Assembly. 

I am afraid, the statement renders the delibera- 
tions of the Constituent Assembly almost infructuous 
and even if a constitution emerges with the help of the 
Congress and other minorities in the Constituent 
Assembly with the Muslim League only abstaining 
therefrom, the British will ignore it, Therefore, there 
is a clear indication that the Constituent Assembly has 
been reduced to the position of nullity whose decisions 
would not be binding upon British Parliament. Under 
these circumstances, will the Constituent Assembly, 
which has begun functioning for the last few months 
and enormous amounts have been spent thereon out of 
the Public Exchequer of India, continue ? It is reason- 
able for the public to know whether it is the intention 
of H. M. G. that the Constituent Assembly should 
stand still or funetion, whose 
would be accepted in toto by British Parliament. 

In my judgment another issue of great constitu- 
tional importance should have been tackled by H.M.G,. 
namely, whether the members in the Constituent 
Assembly chosen by the Muslim League should not be 
asked to vacate their seats as when they were elected 
the Muslim League had clearly stated its adherence to 
the 16th of May statement from which they later on 
resiled. 

In my opinion, the members of the Muslim 
League in the Constituent Assembly have no right to 
continue as members’ and the Muslim seats therein 
must be declared vacant and fresh elections to those 
seats must take place. - . 

The bold portion of the statement is the decision 


of F.M.G. to quit India in June, 1948. The Congress’ 


insisted upon the_British quitting India and definitely 
stating the date. But there is no mention whether the 


a 


British Army will also quit bag and baggage. 


constitution-making - 


What 


about the British vested interests-? Would they be also 
liquidated by June, 1948 or will they be subject to 
negotiations ? 

The statement leaves it extremely vague whether 
the British Government would give power to the 
Congress or the Muslim League. Will they hand over 
the power in the provinces where the Congress Minis- 
tries are functioning to the Congress and where the 
Muslim League Ministries are functioning to the 
League or, will it be arbitrary and capricious, dependent 
upon the sweet will of the British Government ? 

There is no mention whether the provinces are 
entitled to negotiate independently with the British 
Government or whether it would be the Federal Union 
itself that would be solely authorised to negotiate. It 
it is the intention of the British Government that the 
provinces would be allowed to negotiate independently 
with the British Government, then it must be stated _ 
clearly that a new situation has arisen not foreshadowed 
in the Cabinet Mission’s proposals. 

What about the Indian Princes ? It seems that each 
one of them would; in~June, 19487*be put on a footing 
of fullfledged sovereignty as that appears to be the. 
intention from H.M.G’s statement. If this is so, it_ 
must be stated that it is, indeed, ‘highly undesirable 
and H.M.G. owes it to the public of India to make this 
position quite clear. There is nothing unconstitutional 
in transferring paraméuntcy to ‘the Union of . India. 
The Butler Committee Report on paramountey and. 
its transfer has not been accepted by all constitutional, 
lawyers in India without demur. On- the contrary,.the— 
propositions propounded in the Butler Committee and 
later on enlarged by Sir William Holdsworth, one of 
the members of the said Committee, in the Law 
Quarterly Review of October, 1930, could not be ac- 
cepted as laying down correct principles regarding 
paramountcy and its transference and if a reference 02 
this question be made to the British and Indian jurists 
[ think, the answer would be to the effect that there 
is no legal or constitutional bar to the transference of 
paramountey to the Uniom Government of India. In 
fact, the genesis, content, development—the whole con- 
cept of paramountecy, have not been correctly laid 
down either in the Butler Committee report or in Sir 
William Holdsworth’s article referred to above. 

I may state that H.M.G’s statement may be 
likened to the statement of a husband who tells his 
two quarrelling wives'to look to him as their sole 
guardian angel, to tend, comfort him and enliven him 
with a strong warning not to look to anyone else for 
help or support for, since the old man assures the 
wives that he would breathe his last in June, 1848. 
He would bequeathe all his earthly belongings to both ~ 
of:them as he thinks fit, with this reservation also that 
he may give to the wife who serves him most faith- 
fully all belongings and possessions.. What guarantee 
is there that the old man would not go back upon the 


statement having already issued four statements, none 
of which are identical but on many points diametrically 
opposite. Both the Congress and the Muslim League 
have been told to court on British Government as best 
as each of them can and warned against looking 
towards U. N. O., Russia or America. The inevitable 
result will be that during the period in issue, namely, 
16 months from today—the unusually long period of 
gestation, there would be a race, the British think, 
after issuing the statement in competing with each 
other for basking under British favour for scaling 
down the Sterling Balances, for entering into-the most 
agreeable trade agreements with Britain, for the 
protection: of British vested interests on the best of 
terms, and possibly insisting upon an alliance by virtue 
of which India would be bound hand- and foot to 
British foreign policy and domestic economy. 
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On the whole, the ‘statement leaves one cold. The 
immediate issues have been shelved. The Constituent 
Assembly seems to be suspended in mid-air. Will 
H. M. G. issue one more statement which should have 
the seal of finality telling definitely the full implications 
of the statemeit when read in conjunction with the 
16th of May statement and 6th of December statement. 
Mr. Attlee, the British Prime Minister, has gone back 
upon what he stated in the House of Commons when 
sending out the British Cabinet Mission to India, 
namely, that no minority community shall have the 
right to veto the progress and political advance of the 
majority in India. The statement does not seem to 
redeem that pledge. The Cabinet Mission proposals 
also proceeded upon the same ‘assumption but un- 
fortunately it is not to be seen in the statement of 
February 20. 





MY CHRISTIAN CHURCH: ADAPT OR QUIT 
By ANTHONY ELENJIMITTAM 


A nightmare has been haunting us for some time past, 
the nightmare of churchianity. We, a section of the 
Indian Christians, haxe been feeling a sense of dicho- 
tomy for the last few years. The sense of divided 
loyalty has been felt in the heart of our hearts; but 
that inner tension has remained inarticulate until now. 
The time is come for us to voice our inner pangs and 
seek a mending or ending of this long-drawn agony of 
our mental and spiritual martyrdom. - 

India is the classical land of religion and philo- 
sophy. India’s legacy has always been to seek and find 
unity, harmony and synthesis between various streams 
.of thought that are born or brought into this country 
of venerable antiquity. Modern psychologists have 
spoken a lot about the race consciousness submerged 
into the ocean of the great Unconscious in which our 
tiny specks of comsciousmess are afloat aS so many 
islets, which has now become an experimental truth 
and an experienced reality for me. Somehow or other, 
at some stage of our spiritual pilgrimage, the cultural 
heritage and the race consciousness of a given nation 
begin to assert themselves and we are shaken to the 
very foundations, to the very core of our personality. 
We struggle and strain to be as loyal as we can to the 
doctrinal and ceremonial impositions of an external 
religion compatible with the gradual unfolding of the 
Kingdom of God that lies buried within ourselves, It is 
here where the tension begins and the gulf between the 
external religion and the personal religion and strictly 
psychological realisation, begins to widen. Today in 
India, I know for certain, there is a section of Chris- 
tians who feel the inevitable tension between the 
Churehes of the West and that form of Christian 
.gospel, the Gospel of “Jesus and him crucified,” the 
message of Love and Service, grafted on to the soul 
of India, asleep in the unthinking many, awake in the 
thinking few. 

Standing as we are at the open doors of inde 
pendence, it is rather sad for us to see the ecclesiastical 
hierarchy in India busy in proposing and securing 


communal advantages for their respective churches. 
The Guardien of Madras, reputedly the organ of the 
progressive forces of Protestant churches, is pleading 
for Christians to profess and propagate their faith, 
even with foreign personnel and money. The Catholic 
missions are tightening every nut and screw of that 
essentially Roman form of Christianity to be squeezed 
into the ‘heart and soul of India. What they have 
advocated, and have failed to achieve, in modern 
Hurope, they are trying to introduce in India, which 
today is not industrially and scientifically as advanced 
as many of the Western nations. Numerically Chris- 
tianity is the third religion in India, Does any sane 
person think that Christianity, if really loyal to the 
truth of the Gospel, would ever need legal and canoni- 
cal protection for its life and expansion ? Truth is its 
own defence, its own evidence, its own apologetics. 
The Gospel of Jesus is far too superior to what the 
Churches present or parade them to be. The Gospel of 
Christ does not need these humiliating appeals, useless 
memoranda, flimsy props and isolationist policy. 

The Archbishop of Madras in a memorandum sub- 
mitted to the Education Minister in last December, 
has stated : “All youth movements, including scouting 
and guiding, which cater for the training of the youth, 
are essentially educational.” The implication was that 
there should be special and privileged provision for 
the Catholies to edueate their children in a “Catholic 
way” with little or no interference from the State. 
Denominational schools and colleges are outdated in 
Europe. In India we have enough of communal! cancer 
everywhere. Would the Indien Catholics add another 
cancer of their own ? We have enough of caste barriers 
in India. Would the Indian Christians add their own 
castes in this impoverished and exploited land? We 
have had enough of subjection and domineering 
authority from abroad. Would the Indian Christians _ 
invite more forms of foreign intervention and foreign 
domination under the name and holy label of 
“religion”? ' si 
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Quite apart Trom the Gospel of Jesus and the 
eternal message of the crucifix, what distinctively 
Catholic education they intend to impart to the 
Catholics of India? Is there any Catholic chemistry 
or Hindu physies? There may still be a Church of 
“Rome or a Church of England; but is there any 
Italian mathematics or English thermodynamics ? In 
a century when all the known and unrevealed forces 
are rushing and converging towards world-unity, ib is 
not only an anachronism, but also a great barrier for 


us, the Catholics and Protestants of “Tndia, to forge. 


ahead, to march forwards, truthwards, spiritwards. 
The ecclesiastical authorities in India have 
entrenched themselves under the impregnable fortress 
of “divine authority” and ‘the laity is given only that 
amount of freedom that is compatible with the un- 
touchability and imviolability of the ecclesiastical 
authority. The ecslesia discels have to follow the lead 
of the ecclessa docens, with meekness and docility. 
The right of free inquiry and open discussion are all 
interdicted or curtailed. When the  free-thinking 
Indian Christians are trying to emancipate themselves 
from useless props and discredited shackles of medieval] 
obscurantism, the ecclesiastical authority are deter- 
mined to hold on to their position without much 
consideration for the spirit and soul of the civilisation 
of Bhayratvarsha. I cannot recall one single instance 
when the patronage of any of the Christian churches 
has been lent to promote free inquiry and unbiased 
study of the cultural heritage of India. If they study 
the Upanishads, the Ramayana, or the Mahabharata or 
our ancient and venerable shastras, it is done only with 
a view to refuting us and to buttress the western forms 
of Christianity in India. Have they forgotten that the 
entire Greco-Roman culture and civilisation were 
accepted, embraced and absorbed by Christianity, 
which grew and fructified on the immortal legacy of 
Rome and Athens? Even today when a French boy 
or an Italian student studics his Virgil or Plato he 
feels and relishes the fact that he or she is an heir to 
the great heritage of the ancient Greco-Roman world. 
Yet, who among the Indian Christians, who follow the 
leadership of the Church officialdom, feel or discover 
his or her identity and oneness with the cultural 
heritage of India when he reads the shastras and 
scriptural lore of India? JI see greater freedom and 
broader outlook on the part of the white missionaries 
in the sixteenth century when a stalwart Jesuit like 
Roberto de Nobili isolated himself from his colleagues 
and threw wholeheartedly into a more fruitful - apos- 
tolate of adaptation. But today, alas, an outstanding 
Indian Catholic like the late Brahmabandhav 
Upadhyaya became an outcaste to the official Church. 
Sadhu Sunder Singh, whose knowledge of Christianity 
was restricted to the evangelical forms only, had to 
confess that he did not belong to any of the existing 
churches, whether Catholic or Protestant, whether Con- 
formist or non-Conformist. According to’ the verdict 
of the official interpreters of the Christian Churches, 
especially among those narrow and Bible-bound sec- 
tians of the Protestart churches, men like Gandhi and 
Tagore, prophets Itke Ramakrishna and Vivekananda, 
are all obstacles in the way of-Gospel work in India. 
I know only too well some of the Church officials who 
think and speak of Gandhiji as “the enemy of Christ 
and his Gospel.” If Gandhiji. Tagore and Vivekananda 
are the enemies of Christ and of his gospel, pray, who 
are the friends and helpers of the kingdom of God, 
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eich every Christian church claims io represent ? 
Perhaps those leisured few, landed proprietors, and 
the canonical bigots of the Chunch officialdom ? 

Our watchword is acceptance, India is the classical 
land where cultures and races come and go, mix and 
blend, give and take; the land where the greatest 
synthesis and unity have been sought and achieved. 
Can we betray or forsake this cultural heritage of our 
country ? Because we are labelled as Roman Catholics, 
Anglo-Catholics, Methodists or Latter Day Adventists, 
can we deny ourselves, our whole past, that cultural 
past which is the pride and glory of our hearts, just 
merely to say “yes” to a few white catechists or their 
vice-gerents picked up, drilled and fashioned in India ? 
Come what may, we will continue to be standard- 
bearers of Jesus Christ, the Lord of Saerifice, in India 
on Indian roads. Come what may, we shall continue 
to serve God and His kingdom, but with utmost free- 
dom of mind and spirit, with little or no desire to. 
please mortal men, whatever be their authority or 
infallibility, which they say they possess by a divine 
right. 

There in the history of mankind; in the fulness 
of time, at the most crucial period in the history of 
the nations of the earth, there appeared Jesus, in 2 
humble village of Nazareth, in Palestine, in Asia, and 
gave a message which even to this day shines as the 
light of the world, Jesus was Truth and Truth was: 
crucified. A Church arose around. the crucified Lord 
rooted in a living faith, in sacrifice. So, I still see that 
church in agony and suffering M the catacombs, that 
persecuted and martyrised church, the immaculate and 
loyal spouse of Jesus, a living witness to his eternal 
gospel. The divine romanticism, the meffable poetry 
that is seen, felt and read in every corner, in every 
cell, on every wall, everywhere in the underground. 
church of Rome, give us an idea of what the ideal 
Christiality is, I have seen it with my own eyes. I have 
fel and relished it within my own heart. A boundless 
vision of the mission of Christianity was then given 
to me and I have strained every nerve to be true to 
that catholic ideal ever since. Years ago, as a boy of 
fifteen, early in spring, when the sun was rising in the 
Fast, cheering and caressing the green land of Mala- 
a voice was whispered to my ears which said: 
“Go, go to Rome and study Jesus and his catholic 
message at the foot of the crucified Lord, stil] alive, 
still to be seen, in ihe catacombs.” I went, and by the 
help of Providence many graces from Heaven were 
showered upon me, heavenly favours which are not 
granted to many mortals on this earth to receive or 
relish. To that inspiration of my boyhood I have 
prayed and have struggled to be true and loyal, I 


have placed these cards on the table, so that none of 
the readers may misunderstand or 


misinterpret the 
letter and the spirit of what I am writing. It is perhaps 


likely that the ecclesiastical authorities may anathema- 


tize me. It may be that I should become a victim of 
their censure and disciplinary actions. But time will 
come when they will realise that what I have said or 
suggested is nothing but truth, a new deal, a new 
policy. which the Christian churches should ‘adopt, if 
they do mean to survive not only the national crisis 
of India today, but also the general religious crisis all 
over the world, | 

- What has been troubling the minds and conscience 
of those Indian Christians who are aware of the 
national aud international forces, who are conscious of 





both the political and religious forces at home and 
abroad, is the fact that we are being drawn to a land 
of bewilderment and complete loss of our national 
identity, nay our ideal humanity and world loyalty 
are being crippled by the incompetent and anti- 
national leadership of the church officialdom. We have 
tried to re-interpret the Christian dogma of Trinity in 
terms of Sat-chit-ananda and we are censured as here- 
tics. We have tried to wed the Gospel of Christ with 
the Vedanta-sutras and we are suspected of heresy. We 
have placed the authority of God and His living 
inspiration in the hearts of men and women irrespective 
of labels and creeds and we are made guilty of laesae 
majestatis. We begin to expound our Christian faith 
using national terminology and in the most intelligible 
way to our fellow-citizens of this world, and our books 
are placed on the Index. When will this enforced 
servitude end ? When will the Gospel of Jesus become 
an emancipating and freeing force in man? It is St. 
Paul, the first and greatest missionary of Christ who 
said : “Where the spirit of the Lord, there breathes 
also. freedom.” I know only too well that freedom is 
not license. Let license die and freedom live. Freedom 
and truth are convertible terms. Jesus has guaranteed 
that those who know the truth He came to give to the 
world, will become really and eternally free. But most 
of the institutional churches are holding us within their 
grip, not freeing, but fettering us all the more, not 
widening and deepening our vision, but mechanising and 
narrowing it down all the more. The more the Indian 
Christians grow conscious of the national heritage, 
of the Gospel of Jesus and the international forces that 
are at work today the ecclesiastical hold also will fade 
away proportionately. The communal cancer of the 
Moslem League or of the Hindu Mahasabha is admit- 
tedly very disastrous. Will the Christians of India 
also be led by the Church officialdom to a path where 
they also will,clamour to form a _ separate caste, a 
League of their own, retarding and stunting the growth 
of the Indian Nation ? Will the high and low-ranking 
officials of the Churches place Roman or Anglican 
forms of Catholicity above Human catholicism? Will 
the human truths and psychological living realities be 
sacrificed before the moloch of dead forms and logical 
abstractions ? 

Adapt, my Christian church, adapt. Grow, my 
Christian church, grow, not any longer rooted in. the 
Roman Law or British bureaucracy, but on the eternal 
and universal seed which Jesus preached and died for. 
A Church that cannot understand nor adapt itself to 
the needs and aspirations of a given people is no 
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vhurch of Christ, but an institution of a handful 
trained canonists and dogmatists, liturgists and formal 
ists, which will have to quit along with the quitting — 
British. We thirst for that Gospel which will give us 
life and give it more abundantly. We among the 
thoughful Christians of India, want to hold on to the 
Gospel, the inexhustible mine of Patristic and scholas- 
tic literature along with our Upanishads and Vedanta, 
with all that, that is great, sublime and divine in our 
own national genius. To those who mock at Chris- 
tianity because of the rigid and inflexible legalism of 
officials of the Church we want to prove by our life_ 
and freedom, by our national consciousness and inter-— 
national understanding, that the Gospel which — 
originated in Palestine can adapt and grow on the 
national genius of India, China, or Japan exactly im 
the same way as the Palestinian Gospel was grafted on 
and grew upon the cultural heritage of the ancient 

Roman Empire and Greek culture. is 

The Ecclesiastical officialdom may be yet too 
strong and the public opinion behind the Christian — 
community may be still inarticulate to make a head- — 
way right now. But attempts after attempts will be 
made until we have divested our Christianity from that 
Roman, English or even Indian sectarianism and have 
proclaimed and stood for that universality, catholicity 
and acumenicity of Jesus and his gospel. We would have — 
thought and the Indian Nation would have expected a-- 
wise, far-sighted policy and an enlightened leadership © 
from the Churches, but we are now disillusioned. We 
pant for the bread of life and we are given stones, But 
Christ and Christianity are beyond failure whatever 
be the standing scandal of the Christian West and 
their emissaries over here either as political or religious 
traders. 

But, you my Church, that took your birth at the 
foot of the Cross at Calvery, that bridged the gulfs — 
between the East and the West, that suffered and 
agonised before the Edict of Milan in 313 A.D., that 
sent its first evangelists to this country of our ‘birth 
and love, that still contains the germs and kinetic 
energy to revitalise and regenerate this fear-haunted, 
authority-ridden and war-battered humanity, you, my 
dear universal Church, Catholic Church of God, arise. 
Awake, adapt, adopt, absorb the national heritage of 
this vast subcontinent and grow. Through the aegis of — 
that eternal gospel of love and freedom, lead us, our 
country, our humanity, to the land of ‘lasting peace, 
mutual understanding and international co-operation. 
Grow my Church, grow! Adapt, my Church, adapt! 
And let the others quit | 


NEW YORK PUBLIC LIBRARY 


Onn of the largest of the 6,500 free libraries in the 
United States is the NewYork Public Library, a 


building of impressive architecture 


located at Fifth 


Avenue and Forty-second Street,.in the heart of mid- 





Nhe main entrance to the Public Library of New York which 


contains 80 miles of book stacks 


town Manhattan, one of the 
five boroughs of New York 
City. é 

The Library was formed 10 
1895 by the merging of three 
large private libraries. It has 
sixty-one branches throughnut 
the city, located at convenient 
points in three boroughs of the 
metropolitan area. In all, the 
Library emiploys 1,600 persons. 
Like many other cultural _insti- 
tutions it is supported | by 
public tax for free use by the 
people. 

The 80 miles of stacks of. the 
New York Public Library hold 
about 4,700,000 books, periodi- 
cals and documents—3,200,000 in 
the Reference. Department and 
1,500,000 in the Circulation De- 
partment. In an average year 
5,000,000 volumes are consulted 
in the Reference Department 
while more than 11,000,000 are 
lent for home use. 


The Library collection im- 
cludes many rare items—among 
them an extensive collection of 
early printed Bibles in all 


languages, including the Lenox copy of the Guten- 


the first book printed in North 


America, the Bay Psalm Book ; early printed editions 
of the Letter of Columbus announcing his discovery 


of America; more than 100 illu- 
munated manuscripts of the 9th to 
the 16th centuries ; and first editions 
of many of the world’s classics. 
There are permanent and __ special 


exhibitions of paintings, prints, 
stamp collections and _ specially 


bound and illustrated books. 

The Central Building, - although 
visited each year by four or five 
million persons, is not a show ‘place. 
Its reading rooms are designed. for 
study and research. There are sepa- 
rate reading rooms for books on 
American history; genealogy ; art 
and anchitecture ; prints, maps, 
manuscripts, music; Jewish, Slavonic 
and Oriental literature ; © economics 
and sociology; science and technology; 
‘current periodicals and newspapers ; 
and stage and theatrical materials. 


10,000 Vistrors Datny 


The Public Catalogue Room and 
the Main Reading Room are the 
center of activity for more than 10,000 
persons who visit the Library every 
day. The catalogue of 6,000,000 cards 
gives direct and cross reference to ail 
books in the library. A large part of 
the librarian’s job is to get people 
and book together. They help the 





The New York Public Library is the pride of New Yorkers, being 
the seventh largest institution of its kind in the world 


uninitiated use the catalogue to 
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find 
material they want and direct readers to the 


the 


ype of by businessmen 
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specific about 10,000 publications on hand and is heavily used 
interested in keeping pace 


with 


books and the section of the library which will satisfy jndustrial developments. 
The Music Room with its collections of 75,000 


their needs. 





Libraries all over the United States have collections and rooms 


for children 


The Information Desk in the 
center of the Public” Catalogue 
Room -is a barometer of ‘public 
opinion. All day long librarians 
and their assistants answer an 
endless flood of questions in 
person, over the telephone and 
by mail to enquirers' every- 
where, on everything. 


The Main Reading Room 
occupies a quarter-acre of floor 
space» and seats 800 persons. 
Along the walls is a ready- 
reference collection of 25.000 
books which may be used with- 
out the formality of signing an 
application blank. 


The Science Division is one 
of the most crowded reading 
rooms and most of its readers are 
there strictly on business, Here 
are books on pure and applied 
science and engineering, files of 
periodicals and patent records, 
and an extensive collection of 


railroad and electrical traction 
materials, 
The attendance in the 


their own. 


The Periodicals Room on the 


musical scores, books and pamph- 


lets is-a favorite haunt of 
musicians. The musical center 
of the Circulation Department 


in another section of the city 
has a large collection of phono- 
graph records which may be 
used in a sound-proof booth, 


SPECIAL PROVISION FOR 
CHILDREN 


The Children’s Room has no 
age limit. At the low reading 
tables are tiny tots who only 
look at picture books; school 
children are borrowing books to 


help them in their studies ; 
rublishers, illustrators, teachers 
and child psychologists are 


there doing research work, 


Nor are the blind neglected. The 
Library for the Blind, one of 27 
regional libraries supplying 
reading matter to the blind im 
the United States with the 
assistance of the Federal Govern- 
ment, has over 26,000 volumes in 
braille, 1,600 talking books, 12,000 
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Economic Division has 
risen 30 per cent since the end of the war. Ex-service- 
men check on firms who offer them jobs to be sure 
they are good risk. Others want to know what are 
their chances of making good in small business of 


open-air reading 


room 


in Bryant Park, just behind the 
Library Building, is available for summer-time use 


braille music scores and leading braille magaziNes in 
English, French and German. In addition, the Library 
edits and distributes without charge The Braille Books 
Review, a monthly braille magazine 
annotated list of all new talking and braille books 


which has an 


published in America and Britain. 


Special collections have been built up to meet 
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the demands of New York City’s large foreign-born service which will make a photograph of any material 


population and more than 500,000 foreign language in the Library at the rate of 20 cents for a medium- 
books are circulated each year, sized page. Recently the Library has microfilmed 
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The card catalogue of the main index room Heenevt er eee * | 
; xpert attendants, guided by numbers, 
lists the books available at the Library auiskle “oente, Boole Be ley a 





A special consultant answers a reader’s ques- The Library maintains a large book-binding 
plant to keep its collections up-to-date and 


tions at the information desk of the Library 
in good condition 

The New York Public Library also has a printing 
shop and a large book-binding plant which repairs 
and rebinds thousands of books a year. One of the 
most useful developments has been a  photostat for the future—USIS, 


many books, magazines, amd newspapers which were 
disintegrating, and thus will preserve their contents 


Sp 


NATIONAL ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS AND CULTURE 
| A New Society in Calcutta ~ 


By Pror. QO. 


A mild sensation was caused in Art circles in Calcutta 
by the inauguration of a new society, entirely spon- 
sored by artists of which the first exhibition was 
opened by Sir Jadunath Sarkar on the 8th of February 
last. And on the writer devolved the duty of offering 
an explanation, if not an apology, on behalf of the 


artists, for the birth of a new association, called the 


National Academy of Fine Arts and Culture. The 
very name adopted by this new society is of a tell- 
tale significance. We all know that a great society 
established by the late Maharaja Sir Prodyot Coomar 
Tagore, under the name of the Academy of Fine Arts, 
has been functioning in the city of Calcutta and very 
successfully catering for the hunger for Art which has 





Dasaswamedh Ghat by Adinath Mukherjee 


been slowly but surely developing in this great city. 
That elder society has indeed attained a very high 
status, and has commanded an All-India popularity 
under the untiring devotion of the late Mr. D. C. 
Ghosh whose sudden demise all Calcutta is mourning 
today. 

This new society has adapted the name of its 
elder brother with the qualifying label of National. 
Personally, I aim not enamoured of the title ‘Academy 
of Arts” It inevitably reminds one of the famous 
Academies of Europe—the Royal Academy of Paint- 
ing and Sculpture and the Academy of Fine Arts of 
Paris and the famous Royal Academy of Arts — of 
London, These names have undoubtedly some amount 


C. GANGOLY 


of glamour and command great popularity. But these 
great institutions of the art-centres of Europe have 
also stood for all that is marrow, all that is cheaply 
popular in Art and have persistently and perversely 
opposed all manner of new ideas and new expressions 
in Art, by refusing to admit works of Art which did 
not comply with certain narrow and conventional 
standards. It is not suggested that the elder Academy 
in this city has been run on any narrow exclusive 
policy or principle or that it has been unfair to any — 
new expressions of talent. But ‘Academies’ have a 
way of getting into grooves, and confined to the 
narrow and limited outlooks of groups and coteries. 
The ‘organizers of this new society claim that by 
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The Mad Man and the Dog by Arun K. Maitra 


adopting the appellation of ‘National,’ they have kept — 
their doors widely open for all forms of national 
expressions in Art, irrespective of castes, creeds, oF 
colours, for Art belongs to an universal spiritual 
brotherhood, admitting of no caste or creed excepting 
that of beauty and spirituality. 


I have yet to explain the reasons for the birth. of 
this new Academy, this National Association for the 
cultivation of Arts. A feeling has been growing up 
amongst artists in this city that the cause of National 
Art will be better served by a socicty, or guild ex- 
clusively composed of groups of practising. artists. A 
guild of artists inevitably implies the highest possible 
standard of Art in theory as-well as in practice, As 
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the interpreters and custodians of the highest 
spiritual thoughts of a nation, artists carry on their 
shoulders the onerous responsibility of upholding the 
national banner of Art at the highest possible level. 
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Thrashing Paddy 


One of the creeds of the guilds 
of artists in India, as in Medieval] 
Kurope, was to censor and sup- 
press inferior works of Art; the 
vow taken was only to exhibit, 
and put forward for the use of 
society, the very best that artists 
and craftsmen could produce, re- 
jecting the second-rate and the 
inferior, suppressing the low and 
the vulgar, For the national 
worship of ‘Beauty, only the best 
and the finest offerings are ad- 
missible. This, indeed, is a very 
high, if not an impossible, stand- 
ard to set up and to attain, That 
such creeds existed both in India 
and. Europe are amply borne out 
by the evidences of history. In 
Bengal during the Pala Period 
we had such a_ guild of artists 
flourishing under the name of the 
‘Varindra Silpa Gosthi, at the 
head of which guild stood a great 
artist, named Ranaka Sulapani, 
commemorated in the Deopara 
inscription of King Vijayasena 
(1095-1158 A.D.)\—“the crest-jewel 
of the guild of the artists - of 
Varindra” (North Bengal). But 
this new guild of artists do not 

they have yet attained the pinnacle 


that 


claim 

of their 
dreams and aspirations. They have just begun 
and they hope to realize their dreams in coming 
years and--they- rely-. for- their- success, -on---+the. 
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co-operation, on the patronage and the goodwill of 
the public, particularly of the critics and connoisseurs 
of pictures. For Art and Artists can only thrive in the 
warm sunshine of the appreciation of a cultured 
public and the support of gene- 
rous but educated and dis- 
criminating patrons. Sir Jadunath 
Sarkar, our greatest living autho- 
rity on Moghul history and 
culture, has told us, how the 
magnanimous patronage of the 
Moghul Emperor and _ princes 
helped to build up a new School 
of Art in India in the sixteenth 
century, how the name and fame 
of the Moghul school earned the 





contemporary appreciation of 
artists and connoisseurs of 
Kurope, how Queen Maria 


Theresa of Austria adorned the 
walls of her palace at Schonbrunn 
at Vienna with Moghul minia- 
tures, and how Rembrandt, the 
famous Dutch master, paid the 
supreme flattering compliment by 
copying drawings of the Moghul 
(masters, 2 

It is hoped that this new band 
of hopefuls will be able to secure 
the sympathy, the goodwill, the 
co-operatione and the patronage 
of all lovers of art and of all 
friends of national aspirations. 


¢ 
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Timber Yard by Mrs. Karuna Shah 7 seid 


The birth of this new society will inevitably 
remind us of similar happennings in the French world 
of Art in the eighteen seventies. Driven by dissensions 
and persecutions of the French Royal Academy, many 


‘rebellious and‘ independent groups -of -artists whose 




















Works were refused by the Academy broke away from 
the old institution and founded independent societies 
of their own. 
The first was the Society for the Exhibition of Refused 
Pictures, known as ‘Salon de Refuses,’ started in 1863, 
patronized by the French Emperor himself, who 
allocated a Hall for exhibiting the pictures, mali- 
ciously rejected by the Jury of the French Academy 
which systematically excluded originality and works 
which might divert attention from ‘their own produc- 
tions. The second of such society was that of the 
‘Impressionist painters started in 1877 by only eighteen 
members, As a punishment for his support of this 
new group of artists, Emile Zola, the famous novelist, 
lost his post as art critic to a famous Parisian journal. 
The third society was the Society of Independent 
Artists, begun in 1886, which still continues to hold 
its Annual Exhibition. I am mentioning these events 
of the turbulent history of French Art for the purpose 
of pointing out that this new Indian Society has come 

into existence out of no turmoil, no dissension, no 
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Of these three are very well-known.’ 
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quarrel with anybody. None of their pictures have 
been refused by any Academy. And they bear 20 
grudge or malice against anybody. It represents an 
independent movement on the part of a group of 
artists who are desirous of raising the level of the 
quality of exhibitions in this city. To raise the level 
of understanding and appreciation of good Art, it is 
necessary to take a vow to show only the best pro- 
ductions. Unfortunately, the time for assembling this 
exhibition has been very short, and whether this 
group of artists has succeeded in putting up a show 
of the best productions for the year, it will be for 
conno‘sseurs of pictunes to judge and to appraise. 
We all know that Calcutta and various parts of 
Bengal have been passing through conditions which 
are inimical to the productions of Art, Considering 
all these facts, the organizers appeal to the indul- 
gence of the public to judge their maiden efforts with 
merey, to pardon their faults and to overlook their 
shortcomings. For, ‘to know all, is to pardon all.’ 





BOMBAY ONCE UPON A TIME 


By B. P. CORREA . 


TursULENT waters lash furiously and salt sprays on 
the promenade and embankment at. Worli, on the 
western sector of Bombay. Close by-rise the Worli 
hills. Some years ago, a few workers were seen toiling 
among the black- rocks, chipping flints with their pick- 
axes. Curious passersby paused to wonder whether 
they were digging for gold. Or were they looking for 
some gruesame corpse that might have been dumped 
near this desolate hill-tract, notorious for its murders? 
Here were excavators assiduously pursuing their task 
of digging, when at last they came upon pieces Of 
rocks which, according to ordinary standards, would 


be considered neither nuggets of gold nor pitch-blende | 


nor precious stones. What, then, did these contain, 
these dirty pieces of black, age-old rock ? Why were 
the members of the group so enthusiastic. To its 
leader, Dr. Ardeshir Kalapesi, Head of the Geological 
Department at St. Xavier’s College, these seemed 
more precious than gold. For, to him, like a erystal 
ball these contained not the future but the past of 
Indian metropolis. Here embedded lay a link in the 
stone-print of Bombay’s geologic lay-out. 

These rocks contained the fossilised remains of 
animal frogs, indicating that possibly fresh-water 
lacustrine deposit extended all over the island and 
further. The bodies of these frogs had evidently beem 
deposited near the spot where they died, as the frogs 
had left their skeletonised imprint on these rocks. 

Unearthed in 1877, while excavations for the 
Princess Dock were being made, were the remains 
of what was evidently a remarkable submerged forest 
about 32 feet below the high water4mark. And in 1910, 
while the Alexandra docks were being constructed, 
fresh discoveries of a submerged forest were also 
made. The soil in which the trees were found rooted 
was at a depth of 40 feet below the high water-mark. 

These geological finds, along with a study of some 
of the rock formations and strata in Bombay, pieced 


together, help give us a composite picture of Bom- 
bay’s pre-historic past and its subsequent evolution. 

Dr. Kalapesi, one time President of the Geolo- 
gical Session at 


the Indian Science Congress, by his 
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laborious and pioneering work has given us 4 unbridled lava in molten foods devastated the whole 


fascinating story of Bombay—what it was and what of this region, Subsequent cooling of this 


it is. His geologic researches are an outstanding 
contribution to the geologic study of Bombay. 
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Bombay today with its sunlit marine drive, 
towering residentials, de-luxe hotels, luxurious movie- 
houses, busy mills and factories is a far cry from the 
straggling, unpretentious fishing village that came to 
King Charles II of England as part of the dowry of 
his Portuguese bride, Catherine of Braganza in 1661. 
Today with the inauguration of. the Greater Bombay 
Project with extensive development of urban areas 
in the blueprint stage, Bombay will have reached 
another stage in its evolution in which Man and 
Nature have played a contributing part. 

The story of Bombay takes us to the times when 
it was issued from the cataclysmic rumblings of the 
wombed earth, to her growth when it was shaped by 
cooler and less active elements and its final grooming 
by the plastic surgery of Man. 

It opens in an era which geologists refer to as 
the “Tertiary Age,” long before the dawn of history, 
when Bombay formed a part of the hinterland of 
Western India. In this era, the whole of Westerm 
India was convulsed in an outburst of tremendous and 
unprecedented volcanic fury and large outpourings of 


contents of some of the 


region 
_produced the series of rocks known as the ‘Deccan 
traps,’ This cataclysmic process happened on several 
Occasions mushrooming several super-imposed layers. 
But intercalated among them were fresh-water sedi- 
mentary beds formed during the period of rest from 
volcanic eruptions. 


During this quiescent stage, fresh-water lacustrine 
strata were deposited and this is proved by the fossil 
rocks found in Bombay, 
fossil-frogs at Worli and fossil-tortoises in the blue- 
black trap at the foot of Nowrojee Hill, 


Mazagaon. ‘It was also during this period of 
rock-building activity that some of the _ crests 
of the prominent ridges of Malabar, Cumballa 


and Worli were formed. But after a time these vol- 
canic storms seemed to have subsided, and _ the 
deposition of estuarine clay and marine sand. began. 
However, it was not to be a serene undisturbed peace, 
and although voleanicity had ceased and molten lava 
no longer belched forth, earthquake-like convulsions 
and displacements came to alter the outer face of the 
land. These successive earth-movements seemed to 
have caused the “faulting” or breakages along the 
West coast and Nature carrying on her disintegrating 


- work, it is likely that several masses had*broken off 


from the edge of the western edge forming the seven 
islands—the nucleus of Bombay. The discoveries of 
submerged forests also indicates that following the 
cessation of volcanic activity, the island had under- 
gone ‘a series of subsidences and upheavals,’ 
Bombay of. today is constituted of seven islands, 
formerly separated by narrow creeks, namely, Colaba, 
Old Woman’s Island, Bombay Central Island, Maza- 
gaon, Parel-Sewri-Sion, Mahim and Worli, which were 
vaguely designated as Heptanasia by Ptolemy, the 


Alexandrian scholar in A.D; 150. When Man makes 


his appearance on these islands he was yet in the 
Stone Age. 


Regarding the origin of Bombay, Dr. Kalapesi 
tells us that the derivation is believed to be from the 
tutelary deity of the Klis, aborigines of these 
islands—‘“Mumbai Devi” or “Mumba Ai,” the patron 
deity of the Kolis, still worshipped as a village god- 
dessin Kathiawar. The Hindus even today speak of 
the city as Mumbai. The temple of this goddess first 
stood on the Central Island, which in course of time, 
during Portuguese possession grew to be called “Mom- 
baim.” Later on during British occupation this gradually 
changed to Bombay and spread to the other six 
islands. Today some mistakenly refer to Bombay as 
good bay, a very apt designation considering that © 
Bombay is urbs primis in indies and has one of the 
finest harbours in the East. Where the Victoria 
Terminus of the G.I.P. now stands, there stood for- 
merly the shrine of Mumbai Devi. In 1750, it was 
removed, and today appropriately is situated at the 
western corner of the great Mumbai Devi ‘tank’ in 
the very hub of the city, a prominently Hindu quar- 
ter where the Gujaratis have naturally predominated. 

The metamorphosis of some localities now grown 
either into fashionable spots, ‘business centres and 
residential areas, is equally fascinating. 

Apollo Bunder, popular Sunday-evening resort of 
the Bombayman, has no connexion whatsoever with 
the Greek Sun God Apollo. But it appears to have 
derived its name from a species of shrubs of trees 
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that grety on the beach-head and was known as ‘Pallav 
Bandar, the harbour of clustering trees, and then 
changed from Pallao to Pallo and finally to Apollo 
under the British. 

On Malabar Hill is 
temple dedicated to the 


Walkeshwar 
The mame 


the historic 
‘Sand Lord.’ 


Temple at Walkeshwar near Government House, dedicated 


to Sand Lord 


Walkeshwar is supposed to have 
been derived from  ‘Valuka 
Ishwar, meaning ‘Sand Lord’ 
The present temple was built to 
replace the original temple built 
by the Silaharas of North Kon-. 
kan (810-1210 A.D.), destroyed 
either during the Mahomedan or 
Portuguese suzerainty. Legend 
has it that Rama on his way to 
Lanka (Ceylon) in quest of his 
bride Sita halted near the very 
spot where the present Walk- 
eshwar'- temple stands. © While 
waiting for his brother Lakshman, 
whom he had sent post-haste to 
Kasi (Benares) to bring a 
‘Lingam’ (Wish Stone) of 
supreme potency, Rama sat down 
on the sandy beach and fashioned 
a Lingam out of the sand of 
the sea-shore. This sand-wrought 
Lingam made by Rama is_ be- 
lieved to have leapt into the sea 
in order to avoid defilement at 
the hands of invaders. While 
the other Lingam brought by 
Lakshman from Lanka is supposed to be the 
worshipped in the present Walkeshwar temple. 

Near the temple, on the very edge of the sea 
stood a cleft-like rock ‘Shri Gundi’ (Lucky Hollow 
or Holy Cleft or ‘Orifice of Purification’) which gave 
the Walkeshwar temple a great measure of its sanctity. 
This point located at the extreme end of the land 
has been styled as Malabar (Walkeshwar) Point since 
the days of the British, The Shri Gundi, a fancied 
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‘Yoni’ was not easily accessible becatsé of its eleva- 
tion, narrowness and being incessantly surf-beaten in 
the stormy season. To this sacred spot, many pilgrims 
imbued with a spirit of regeneration made a hazardous 
journey through the cleft, for it was believed that 
such a pilgrimage was capable of absolving all sin. 
The greatest personality in the 
history of Bombay «who is said to 
have passed through the cleft was 
Shivaji, who desired to be free from 
the haunting presence of the mur- 
dered Afzul Khan. Among the other 


notable personalities that made 
journey through the cleft was ; 
Raghunath Peshwa, during his 


sojourn here as an exile (1774-1780) 
from Poona who sought to cleanse 
his soul of the guilt of the murder 
of Narayan Rao by passing through 
the sacred orifice. 

Chowpatti on the central island 
of Bombay, on the waters of which 
Bombay Hindus perform some of 
their religious rites, means four 
channels and it is likely that it 
might have formed four channels 
in the neighbourhood of Girgaon, 
points out Dr. Kalapesi. Girgion 
got its name from Giri-grama—hill | 
village, which was situated at the 
foot of Malabar Hill in the 
neighbourhood of Back Bay, The 





Chowpatty Beach, Bombay 


rocky promontory on the eastern side of this Jand- 
mass was Dongri’ or Hill-tract. 
Machha-grama or fish village. where the Kolis are 
said to have carried on a flourishing fish trade was 
the-early beginning of Mazagaon of today, from which 
the name is derived. Pydhoni at Kalbadevi in the 
days of yore was a landing stage where persons 
arriving from Mahalaxmi, Mahim and Salsette by 
boats used to land after crossing the Umbarkhadi 
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creek. The passengers used to wash their feet ‘in a 
shallow creek (Pydhoni means foot wash) whilst 
proceeding on their way by foot to Bombay, the 
central island. Going northward from Mazagaon was 
the Parel-Sewri-Sion island which the British appear 
to have received readymade from Nature, for, when 
they came into possession of it, Mazagaon and Parel 
island were almost silted up. 





Mumba Devi Temple at Kalbadcvi 


On Mahim island, one of the oldest known, lay 
Mahim city called ‘Mahikavati’ and hence the name 
Mahi or Mahim. It is said that during Muslim suze- 
rainty, the shrine of ‘Kalka Devi, goddess of the 
Kolis was removed to the central island, Bombay. 
And the name Kalbadevi comes from this deity. 

On the extreme south Mahim was separated 
from Worli, the seventh island, by a breach or chan- 
nel which was dammed up in 1712. A beautiful row 
of banyan trees which was a prominent feature of this 
island gave this area its name. The name ‘Wad-ali’— 
banyan row being applied to the whole island and it 
became Warali which eventually has become Warli or 
Worli. 

The Hornby Vellard, the palm-fringed strip of 
road which is the speeding motorist’s paradise, was 
construeted during the governorship of Mr. Homby 
in 1883. The building of Hornby Vellard (Vellado 
from the Portuguese meaning fence) made possible 
for settlement and cultivation the waterlogged ‘flats’ 
and resulted in the welding of the eastern and western 
shores of the Island into one united Jand-mass, the 
present Bombay island, and incidentally started a new 
secretarial procedure for the Bombay Government, 

Before the Vellard could be built, there was 4 
good deal of opposition from the local Hindu resi- 
dents to be overcome and a lot of religious prejudice 
to be allayed. As the story goes, the Hindus opposed 
Mr. Hornby’s scheme for damming up ‘the breach. 
as they felt that the gods would be angered by this 
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religious prejudice was, however, 





profane act of Man, which if carried out would end 
disastrously for the inhabitants. This deep-seated 
overcome when ®@ 
prominent Hindu resident dreamed that he saw the— 
goddess Laxmi in a vision who told him that every- 
thing would turn out all right if a temple dedicated 
in her honour was built on the island. 

Everything was now set for the opening ceremony 
of the greatest city project and contracts had. already 
been assigned for the job. A letter came from the 
Home Government that Mr. Hornby should not 
proceed with the opening ceremony and forthwith 
demanded his resignation. Mr. Hornby ignoring the 
instructions is said to have coolly pocketed the letter 
ond carried on with the ceremony. And from that 
historic date, it is said, the practice has been. laid 
down that the Secretary to the Governor should first 
open all offic‘al letters addressed to the Governor. 

According to scientific probability; . what the 
geological future holds for Bombay is none too 
promising a prospect. Thus remarks Dr. Kialapesi : 


“After all the main external interest of the 
geological evolution of Bombay Island is due to 
the forgotten subsidence of the Deccan trap floor. 
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Hornby Vellard built in 


It is probable that this subsidence is still conti- 
nuing ; then we Bombayites appear to be on the 
way to being slowly submerged and ‘perhaps Man 
is trying to aid the efforts of Nature in this direc- 
tion by ‘cutting down our hills. On the other hand, 
if the waters around the island are not being 
deepened by a subsidence of their floor, the Har- 
bour and ultimately the Island are in danger of 
being silted up by mud and sand if the Island is not 
lifted up bodily by another upheaval. In either 
event farewell to the greatness of Bombay as the 
most beautiful and safe natural harbour of urbs 
primis in indies.” ‘ 
—(Copyright) 
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A NEGRO UNIVERSITY IN THE SOUTHERN UNITED STATES OF 


SourHern University, which maintains a program of 
liberal arts and science, is a Negro college situated 
on a bluff overlooking the Mississippi River in the 
Southern U.S. state of Louisiana. Southern Univer- 





‘Playing tennis on the athletic field of 
Southern University 


sity is but one of 118 Negro 
colleges in the Unitcd States, 
including such well-known insti- 
tutions as Tuskegee Institute 1 
the state of Alabama and Hamp- 
ton Institute in Hamptod, 
Virginia. Today Negro farm 
families, ergaged in the emer- 
gency agricultural production 
program, are getting scientific 
advice and guidance from 
graduates of these colleges, who 
serve as teachers in rural 
elementary schools, instructors of 
agriculture and home economics 
in vocational schools, farm 
managets, soil conservationists, 
and~professional personnel of the 
United States Department of 
Agriculture. 


During the war, America’s 
Negro colleges inaugurated short 
courses for rural leaders, to 
enable them to make clear to farm 


AMERICA ae 


workers the provisions available under the U. 8S, Farm 
Credit Administration and other resources. They also 
established short courses for farm women, designed to 
help them overcome the disadvantages of the labor 
shortage by learning the mechanical skill necessary for 
the operation of farm and home equipment. 

This technical training in agricultural] and 
mechanical skills filled the urgent timely need for 
supplying skilled’ leaders among the thousands of 
Negroes who have flocked to shipyards and war-plants 
all over the country. 

During the war, Southern University had con- 
verted its curriculum to include accelerated courses 
in agriculture, welding, mechanical and radio training, 
and sheet metal work, and sent its graduates to the 
shipyarls, munitions plants and farms of America. 

Th's progrcssive vocational college is housed in 
modern buildings on a .500-acre tree-shaded camipus, 
with housing and class-room accommodations for 
1,800 ‘students. Southern’s modern development began 
in 1914, when the entire university was housed in a 
six-room, 200-year-old house, which accommodated 60 
students and six teachers. Everyone sat down to 
dinner together on the back porch, and attended 
classes together on the front porch. 

Prior to this period, Southern University had been 
located in New Orleans, the capital city of the state 
of Louisiana, where it was founded in 1880, and was 
eranted by constitutional provision an annual appro- 
priation of 10,000 dollars. This modern university DoW 
spends over half a million dollars annually for - its 
operations, of which a large portion comes from state 
appropriations. 

The program of liberal arts and science main- 
tained at Southern University, plus the practical 
contribution of highly trained workers to the wat 
effort. is an indication of the important role played 
by specialized education in the United States, and of 
the close co-operation between U. S. colleges and the 
communities they serve—USIS. 





Students are being instructed in the use of a lathe in a classroom 


of Southern University 
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SYNTHESIS = 2.7- 


a " By BRAJASUNDAR. RAY, ma. 


_Synwruesis or harmony seems to be the goal towards 
which the whole humanity is drifting. Poet Tennyson 
in his In Afemoriam dreams that there is “one far- off 
divine event towards which the whole creation moves.” 

We may confirm this prediction made in 1849, after 
one hundred years have since elapsed, that human 
brotherhood and. peace are the grand consummations 
that. the poet visualised. Times are coming when all 
the conflicting claims of religions, ethics, cultures, 
arts, industries, economics, sciences and metaphysics 
will be synthetised and msde accordant, and a caste- 
_ less, classess, priestless, kingless, healthy and happy 
mankind will live in this mundane. sphere, eliminating 
all causes of quarrel and interference with each other. 
Men will become so autonomous that the field ‘of 
governmental activities will be reduced to the -narrow- 
est possible sphere; every man being a law- unto 
himself. The perfection that Jesus held out in his 
Sermon on the Mount before his disciples as the, ideal 
to be attained by them, in the words: “Be ye perfect 
as your heavenly Father is’ perfect,”’ will become the 
motto inscribed on the front door of every house and 
office. Should we not all try our best to work out this 
grand ideal ? - 


In our humble opinion, if peat try to iattain 
_ this goal of harmony in regard to their religious creeds 
as their first and foremost concern in life, harmonisa- 
tion in othér things will become easier, at least . in 
India, which is an epitome of the world. The U. N. O. 
.and U. N. E. 8. C. O. are the two world schemes 10 
this post-war era founded by the united efforts of all 
the civilised nations for the purpose of creating 2 
new genefation of ‘human beings, who will have a 
world outlook in everything and not a narrow national 
or racial-vyiew of things. In India. we have got all the 
religions and cultures practised and. followed by 


‘different communities, and: so if there is toleration for: 


the differences and appreciation of the similarities 
and po:nts-of contact, there will emerge a mentality 
‘that may be called a universal. or world mentality. 
If the leaders of. the different provinces and commu- 
nities are actuated by the highest moral and spiritual 
aims and aspirations in their own lives and they appeal 
to the highest instincts in their followers and parties, 
then the onward march of the people here will become 
quite practicable and realisable. But it is the most 
regrettable fcoature m the Indian. Jeaders that they 
seem to be more anxious: to rouse ‘the lower- propen- 
sities of selfishness, jealousy and. rivalry in. the 
thoughtless -minds of the’masses. The beastly tenden- 
cies in men can very easily ‘be made active and 
applied to injuring others. This is the worst method 


for working out any programme of human advance-— 


ment. Leaders of thought, therefore; should calmly 
‘and carefully think out “their plan as'to the real pro- 
eress of the masses. The toiling masses of men under 
the pressure of poverty, ignorance, superstitions, 
and low desires can hardly think of any other 
‘ tiedés of culture’ ‘than Me culture ‘ provided by. the”. 


~ 


creeds they believe in or are born in. Therefore, the 
most urgent and imperative duty of the leaders is to 
see that they are enabled to be acquainted with the 
best ideas and ideals taught by their own religions, 
creeds or revealed books. There is no doubt that they 
have been -hitherto mostly misled and neglected by 
the professional priests, missionaries and other design~ 
ing ard hypocritical guides and gurus. The ruling 
authorities must, therefore, “be anxious to spread 
enlightened ideals of the brotherhood of all men and 
the -fatherhood of .God. This spiritual equality is the 
corner-stone of the foundation of the new creation 
aimed. at by U.N.O. and U.N.ES8.C.0. which, we, hope, 
will make the path for an all-round synthesis among. 
mankind clear, day. by-day. 

Kducation, Science and Culture are gradually tend- 
ing everywhere towards the same goal. Those who 
harp on the differences between the creeds and cultureg 
and see visions of ‘dangers in the offing, should know 
that sciences and metaphysics are now in co-operation 
against their conflicting «claims. All the physical 
sciences are now in agreement with each other and 
metaphysics also is now converging towards the same 
truths as physics. In very near future we shall have 
tthe spectacle of great scientists coming forward to 
justify and support the spiritual revelations of old. 
They will, however, deny the special claims of different 
revelations and establish a common background in the 
human mind in which lies the secret of man’s life and 


being. Comparative study of all revelations is being 


very seriously madé both by scientists and religious 
leaders in all countries and there is a consensus among 
them that every believing soul must’ have its own 
revelations and realisation. Really in this realm of 
spiritual truths every man must be a Columbus to his 
own soul. Truly pious souls everywhere , attain a 
synthesis among all truths known ‘to . them and see 
God’s revelation in themselves. They come to the 
same conclusion that Socrates declared, viz., man’s body 
was not the man. Rites and ceremonies also are really 
meaning’ess, unless sincerely ‘and - earnestly observed. 
Théir differences are. local and historical and not 
spiritual. 


Whether one } Believes in- Jesus as his Saviour, or 
Moses or Mahomet as-his prophet or whether he unites 
his voice with-that of the Indian Rishis to call GOd 
“Thoy art our Father’* the rockbottom truth is, viz., 
‘man is a spirit and spirit is the truth- and the matter 
or the material body is nowhere to be found. God 
himself reveals his own truth to,every human being 
and if man realises*this privilege of his, then alone he 
is not a mere animal, but a.son of God. Mahomet in 
his Koran insists on this spiritual nature of iman agaim 
and again, and” Jesus also teaches the fatherhood of 
God in, his Lord’s Prayer, by, saying. “Our Father which 
art in Heaven, Hallowed be “Thy name.” 


_.% faa asta 


- 
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The so-called Hindu -polytheists also worship the 

same God reyealed in the soul Of the worshipper, who 
sees the manifestations of the One in the diverse 
existences of nature. His forte is the immanence of the 
unknown in the known universe, and being dissatisfied 
with the time and space-bound’ reality, he retires 
within himself, to 
spher es” within his own soul. The Islamic Sadhak is 
lost, in meditation of the transcendent Reality, whereas 
the Hindu Sadhak. attaches importance to both the 
ila in the’ universe. and the unmanifest in his soul. 
7 Intellectual cultures are assuming the same forms 
in. all countries and consequently scientific methods are 
being applied to all pursuits and endeavours of man- 
kind, ‘The apparent differences are due to regional or 
geographical and temporary circumstances, and’ depend 
On the resources of the diverse nations and commu- 
nities. | 

Mank: nd is being universalised. Man’s modernisa- 
tion means enabling | him to supersede the particulor 
and the smaller outlook with which he is born. His 
culture and éducation should be so directed that he 
’ may feel wider and wider sympathies with the world. 
Who: is a culttred man ? My reply to this query is, he 





“hear the unheard music of the. 


_ the universe. 
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who can feel with all men and be‘all for the time 
being. There is a universal soul in mem everywhere. 
This man in all men should be developed by education 
and culture. This is the Naradeuata or God’ in mat 
we are in search of. We have to find him out in our, 
own. selves, The theories of different incarnations, --of 
different revelations and ceremonies are all acceptable ° 
as ‘parts of ‘the same theism, only whén we try © to 
become universal men. Our greatest man of thé nine- 
teenth century, Raja Ram Mohun Roy,:was such a 
universal man, who is claimed as a Hindu of Hindus, 
a jabardast. Maulvi ‘or a perfect theological interpreter 
of the Sermon on the Mount. Sri Ramakrishna 
Paramahansa was another universal man. Poet 
Rabindranath Tagore has been acclaimed as the Guru= 
deva in all parts of the world. There is a possibility 
in every man or woman for, developing this world 
mentality and for realising the deepest, synthesis with 
Rishis and Sadhaks evérywhere realise 
this kinship with the things that exist, St. Francis 
attained this brotherhood with birds, ‘fire and water 
and so he delivered a sermon.to the birds, and: addressed 
Fire as brother and Water as sister. “2 


MEMORIES OF AUSTRIAN MUSIC 


By Dr. ARUN GANGULI, ps. (Vienna) 


“Memories remembered. are griefs forgotten” and it 
is with this idea in view I begin with a heavy heart 
to chronicle my memories about the Austrian music, 
at a time when she has been ravaged by the horrors 
' of war. The sterner pages of the recent history will 
undoubtedly rob Vienna of very many things, but 
nothing can conquer the spirit of Vienna. She will 
rise’again as if-from a -horrible nightmare, and be so 
gay and, ‘Gemutlich’ as. before. We will find again 
-young Viennese pren and women gathering around at 
their favourite ‘Heur'gen’ singing old populir melodies 
with all their tender melancholy and their merry joy. 


We will hear again the chorus songs of the Wachau ~ 


maidens clad in their colourful national dress going 
arm in,arm along the valley,- .the | 


will thrill us. In fact, the spirit. of these . -gay. people 
their traditional hospitality towards - foreigners will 
always be their proud possession, and be’ a pointer to 
‘the rest of the civilised world. 

For centuries Austria has been’ the anid of music. 
Since ages she has attracted attention ‘by her musical 
mission. 
great’ number. of musicians, * ‘among: -them the 
names are “Hayden, “Mozart, . Schubert, “Bruckner . 
Hugo Wolf. Her nature’ and atmosphere. attraéted ‘and 
attached to her soil the grestest of call -composers~+ 
. Beethoven, also, the. North’ ‘German. Johanes Brahms, 
_ and she inspired these tiwo- Austrians: by chdice. with 
_creative spirit and power. 

‘Coming from -mountainous ionic the friends 
of Austrian. music “ a made acquainted ‘with 


~ 


. Sounds of the. 
whirling Waltz by the gay couple: at. ‘the distant cafe.’ 
»: young heart of the world of music, will give to the 
_ friend of music, 
‘periences of this unique town are, simply unforgett- . 


She is fortunate to have? given birth to a -its: charm ‘and joy in. Jife. 
great 


and: 


‘and “Lanner’s 
‘the musician, the music - 


t 


charming Salzburg. Mozart’s spirit will welcome them 
from the dome of St. Peter’s and they will’ visit. the 
house of his birth. Through the Alp country in 
flower their jourtiey will lead them through ‘Salzkam- 
mergut’ to the monastery of St. Florian, rich in 
treasures, where Austrian masters of music lived and | 
worked. Under the splendid Bruckner organ ‘lies the 
simple and pious little schoolmaster, the greatest 
Austrian composer of Symphonies. Lost in dreams and 
far from the world Bruckner here listened to his 
divine inspiration. .Over his grave the organ ~ stall 
seems to pour out its beautiful chords. 

' Following the historical ‘path of, Nibulungs the 
visitors will pass the lovely Wachau valley, and the. 


. blue Danube, celebrated by many: songs, will carry his 


gay boat to the shores of Vienna. Vienna, the ever 


joy and delight. The musical  ex- 
able: Vienna -with its State Opera, its Philharmonic 
orchestra, its concert halls and beautiful church con- 
certs, with. its whirling and. enchanting Waltzes, with 
And now Vienna invites 
you. also to its many! musical reminiscences which 
form. part: of the essence of this..-town. no less than 
Schubert ’s Lieder; Hayden’s popular hymn or Strauss 
sweet dance melodies. Especially 
conoisseur .arid the music 
historian will visii the © spots: -where masters lived. 
Here the present time passes’ away , and is lost in the 


midst of the past. Old Vienna is revived, ‘bastions, 
- glacis, softly waving hills . ; reminding of _ musical 
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rhythm. And one will stand in old courtyards: and episodes in Schubert's life,- oie - wanders pleasantly 
houses imbibed with the spirit of the immortals. It is into the green country of Heilligenstadt,. Here every 
here they lived and ‘suffered, here they expressed thing reminds of Beethoven. A s:mple house receives 
all their joy by music and. here died: what in. them the visitor, where the ‘Eroica’ was created .and thus 
was mortal. Sometimes it seams as if .these old it has become the palace of genius. The surroundings 
Viennese houses in their loneliness suddenly began of Vienna were a quiet retreat for many Viennese 
to sing and speak of. the past. We are silent with'awe artists: Grillparzer, Lenau, Schubert, Korner and 
impressed. with the mystic power of these memories. Bauernfeld also liked to dwell here. How thrilling to 
Let us join with the Viennese when they say, - wander along the paths which were among Beetho- 
eae ven’s favourite walks, like the Beethovengang to the 

Paes , ate +P Kahlenberg. The friendly hills of the Kahlenberg give 

5 d : ec 
Pe a ES sf ghee tr race Cara tek a you a friendly greeting, vineyards full of sun, gardens 
uae ts an ot full of* blossoms, perfiime and peace. Soft air, the — 
’ (Vienna still is rich in dwellings of its” great songs of larks, sound of music all around, In the 
musicians which well we may call temples of remem- austere calm of ancient Modling, Beethoven wrote the 
-brance:) 9°” oe _.....* . Misa in the Christhof, a specially beautiful house well 
The special characteristic ‘of the classic V.ennes® worth a visit, In the health resort Baden thére aré 
music is embodied in the great: composer of “Liéder many places reminding. of Beethoven ; ‘high abové 

Franz Schubert. In his music not ‘only lives the dreamy, the town a temple is dedicated to his memory. 

romantic Vienna but also the brillant gaicty of . Ho city af Vienna itself is rich in miusical 
~Viennese. character. Lichtental, Grinzing, Nusdorf, the reminiscences. ‘The dwellings of Gluck, Hayden, and 
green Viennese suburbs, ‘are reflected in his creations; wozart : old: ducal palaces where. the’ greatest com- 

merry laughter rings, the trees of Wienerwald’ murmur, posers of their line were welcome guests. In the 
old Stephen’s dome towers above the harmonious old -pheater’ an der Wien which still stands unchanged, 
town. You feel-all these if you visit the charming old the first performance: of Fidelio with the’ second 

house in the. Nusdorfer-strasse: where Schubert, Was Leonoren Ouverture took place in‘October 20, 1805. 

born. Lilac is in’ flower in the courtyard—everythiNg tq the splendid palace of Prinz Eugen, a marble tablet 

is silent. Here the present danes not intfude—the reminds of the schodlmaster and organist of St. 
past seems still alive in the rooms, staircases aNd pyorean, famous Anton Bruckner, whom the Emperor 

passages—one should not wonder if all at once the invited here to. spend the last years of his life. A 

Master's spectacles should be seen peering through the 1,i, t) Burgenland takes the visitor to Eiscnstadt 

Window panes. Sree bet = where Josef Hayden, conducted the orchestra of the 

. What gives to the mus.cal atmosphere of Vienna pringa Esterhazy: A visit to the charming hill church 
its special touch.is the fact that dll these musicians j, Wisenstadt, the Mausoleum with Hayden’s tomb, 
who lived and worked here have left after their death 4, the Esterhazy palace and the rich museum will 
their proper’ surroundings to the later generation, as_isstrate vividly the activity of the creator of the 
for instance the houses- of Schubert’s birth and déath— Austrian Music hymn. ” 

are still respectfully preserved; likewise innumerable After such days farewell is painful, and our-heart 
spots remind one: of Beethoven, Hayden, Mozart. Or i, filed with deep gratitude for them ‘whq made 

Brahms, Nobody is astonished to find on. some "hous Austrian misic famous through the world. This is 


am imscription saying, how a French musician remarked after visiting | the 


“ 


“Wien ist noch reich an wohnhausern seiner 


“Hier hat Beethoven. die Eroica.” - “Mier ‘hat enchanting city : 
Mozart’ die “Zauberflote’ geschaffen” or “Hier hat “Et devant ces tombeaux qui nous parlent des 
Johans Straus den Walzer “An der schonen blauen grandes maitres un sentiment de frofonde fecon- 


. Dona’ geschrieben.” 


Here h he ‘Erojca’ hete M pie _naissance et @adiniration passionnee peur leurs 
- (Here Beethoven wrote the ‘Eroica’ here. Moza oeuvres, nous saisit, mous _comprenons- mieux la 


created the ‘Magic flute” or here Johan Straus com-  - jwiastan ‘musicale de‘l’Autriche. Elle a donve au 
posed the Waltz “On the blue Danube’,) . : monde une richesse qui depasse. presque les limites 
‘From. Lichtental; the idyllic scene of many happy possibles 1”. bas, 


* 
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Onn of the most frequently -debated sientens of the 


day is, “Is there any’ Nationalist Muslim in Bengal 
at all?” . : 

The vast majority will answer .“No,’ 
fraction will say, “Perhaps there is,” lee 2, le 
reply in the clear-cut affirmative. 

Indeed, after all that have” taken. stg ‘in the 
wake of. that ‘far April day when the Krishak Prajas 
dug their graves on the soil .of an entente .with 
Nizimuddin’s League, 
cannot remain. in 
Nationalist Muslims 


Muslim Bengal. Today the 
stand isolated m a hopeless 
minority, their ideals shattered, their creed ridiculed, 
their existence made ‘miserable. Disintegration in 
their ranks has been’ complete and .the channel of 
their activities has lost-itself in the sands of oblivion. 
The paradox that originated with Fazlul Huq betray- 
ing himself, has. borne fruit; alas! leaving a taste- 1m 
the mouth that even the unscrupulous palate of the 
Sher-i-Bangal would readily loathe. The recent history 
of Muslim Bengal has been a dirty canvas of crisis 
juxtaposed against crisis, of malice and intrigue ; 
a prefabricated eoncatination of blackmail. and 


swindle resting on the links of bankrupt leadership’. 


and sordid tomfoolery. All throtgh the years follow- 
ing the funeral of the Krishak Prajas, hatred collected . 
at large, and fanatic blood boiled restlessly in. million - 


arteries, dill at last the animal madly rushed ~ down. 


the declivity, and perished in the unhallowed waters - 
of internecine warfare. There in the smoke and blood 
of the fateful evening of the 16th August, “1946, ‘sank 
the pale Sun of Nationalism behind -the skyline of 
‘burning Calcutta. But even-in that. tumultuous 
legion, a handful clung to -their article of faith, the 
creed of common nationality,-heedless. of the mani- 
fest spectre of fire and -sword dangling ' around. 


_ And these -were the Nationalist’ Muslims,. the . 
‘hirelings’ |, ‘traitors’, “showboys’, and ‘quislings,’ ‘im- 
becile imicrobes. feeding on the mercy. of Hindu vested 
interests.” Ask of Mr. Cabimet, Minister or . Mr. 
Rickshaw-puller the’ denomination, *and you ‘will get 
the. very answer, probably . with- some additional 
adjectives. They have been. the target of: the worst 
bullying -the world has ever known, .and bullying, - 
you know, is as endless as the train of your’ thoughts. . 


-But why this bullying? Why -this rabid tirade -and’- 
slinging of mud and steel against persons so few in’ 


number? Only . Muslim Beng3] can answer. 
Therefore, we, the: Nationalist Muslims of Bengal, 
turn our faces once..again to that, surging ocean of | 
humanity from where we ,come, that vast concourse © 
of men and women forming the world’s greatest 
concentration. of the religion of Allah, 
community of Bengal, not to give it back-the shame’ 
it flings at us, but to see the climax of it. Because 
we know, and every intelligent man knows, that * 
slander: is no remedy for slander, ‘that coal-tar is 
powerless to illumine the shades of night. ‘We have - 
decided merely to continue in suffering. The creed 
that has- been éametified by the ‘heart-blood of - 
Mohammad’ Ali, Ansari, Azmal Khan, Badsha Khan 


poe 
4 . 
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will 


much of a national conception | 


- the enemies of freedom, 


the Muslim - 


THE ROLE oF THE NATIONALIST: ‘MUSLIMS 


By ATIAR. RAHMAN . : a . a 


Me 


and Azad, yet calls for the sacrifice of © many, so ‘that, 
when independence comes out of the mists: of the’ 
_yet-to-be, the’ contribution of Muslims may not be 
‘insignificant in comparison’ with” what the Hindus 
have done. 

. Just think of the Red Shirts. ‘of the one 
frontier, just pause a moment to unite, the fragments - 
of. -their activities on the-screen.of your mind, and 
your heart will not shrink back from your ideals: ; ; 
and you will get a.clue of the League’s dise omfiture 
in-the land of the Pathans. These ‘valiant sons of 
the hills do not: work and live in the comforts of the 
-well-furnished studies of Peshawar.’ The fields of - 
thei activities lie elsewhere, on the. unbeaten - tracks 
of stone and gravel, on the heights of the mountains, 


, in the gréy: valleys of the -Sulaiman. ‘They serve ‘man, - 


and through man they serve God. ‘That is why the 
redoubtable League propaganda collapsed in: Sarhad ~ 
before the simplicity of Ghaffar Khan. and. ‘his men. 

Here, then, is the challenge: for you, ‘ Nationalist 
‘Muslims of Bengal: ‘Can you do-here what the. sage 
‘of the frontier has done among his people ? Have’ 
you the courage to pursue your: mission through “all 
the adverse currents of fortune? Are you prepared 
to carry.your message to every district, village and . 
-hamlet of this historic land ? Do you consider ‘perish- 
ing for a noble cause a better alternative for plenty 
in masochism ? Say ‘no’? and-mingle in the multitude 
of self-seekers. Say ‘yes,’ and choose the path of the 
chosen: few, the ‘path of sublimation through sacrifice. 

And then if your conviction be so strong, proceed 
to the task of educating the great masses’ rotting in 
“the morass of poverty, exploitation’ amd ‘ignorance. 
Fight with the devil of illiteracy and narrowness, and 
through ‘your words -and activities, Jet them re-create 
themselves ‘so that they may have a wider outlook - 
of life. and /higher-jideals. than merely buying: and. 


“selling of cattle and seeds, and toiling in the day and 


sleeping at night. Work out your -way frem the 
bottom, and bring the bottom to the top. Let polities 
‘remain the-monopoly of the avaricious whose ideo- 
logies are co-terminous with. the: greed of their hearts. 

And when you achieve ‘the end of your pursuit, 
.when you are able to make“ the people, your 
poor brethren’ of “the soil, conscious. of them- 
selves and. their might in a world of democracy ; 
only then you- may afford to look back for.a fleeting 
‘second, and answer the charges against you, and tell’ 
“Yes sirs, we have been 
Abi all through. our’. lives, quislings in a society 

of facketeers and gangsters, but, now we have justified 
our existence, atid struggle.” 

Till that day of the "future, the Nationalist 
’ ‘Muslim will ‘know no rest. Worse ’ may ~ come, _ but 
the faith of the ‘true Nationalist will not waver, the. 
light, of his ideals: will not lose its halo, -his vision 


sof common -independence for all will ever-call him 


‘onwards ; for his-’ conviction about - the - -ultimate 
eimiergence of truth out of the darkness that prevails, 
is-far too deep-rooted. 

God willing, our Jaa will be accomplished, 





The U. S. Supreme Court Building in Washington was completed in 1935 
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THE FAMINE OF 1943 AND THE/ NATURE OF LAND TRANSFER IN 
' A VILLAGE IN- BENGAL 


By Pror. KARUNAMOY MUKERJEE, MA. 4 


; 


IsHan-Gopatpur, village and the Union of the same 


hame, is within the adic Police Station of Faridpur 
district in Bengal. 


It appears from the occupational census of the 


village taken by the author of this note in July, 1944, . 


ethat in January, 1943, there were in all 168 families, 

of which, ‘however, some were in later months wiped 
off by Famine during 1943. The classification of 
families on the basis of occupation is: as follows : 


Tas.e 1 P 
Ishan-Gopalpur 

January 1948 January 1944 
Cultivator 79 77 
Trader 27 23 
Labour 24 20 
Artisan 12 11 
Service 12 il 
Jotdar 5 5 
Beggar 4 3 
somindar 3 3 
“Priest 2 2 
Total 168 155 


In course of actual survey work, the whiter found 
that the families that were wiped off during 1943 
through starvation, death and desertion. consisted of 


Labourers 4, Traders 4, Artisan 1, Cultivators 2, Petty 


employee 1, beggar 1. 
TRANSFERORS 


Out of the total number of families as in January, 
1943, as many as 54 families alienated a part or the 
whole of their holdings in the famine year of -1943. 
fies total extent of land alienated by the villagers 


;was as follows: 


Taste 27 
Acres Price Loan Salami 
Through sale 26-04 5,598 es es 
Through mortgage 7°93 ° ~(e. 1,121 ‘ees 
Through lease 10-44 iN * 31,201 


The official figures of documents of Jand transfer 
of the mouga in 1943 are, however, far below 54, It 
appears from statistics collected from official sources 
that only 32 documents were executed in 1948. This 


discrepancy between the official figures of land trans- © 


fer and the figures gathered through the author’s 
personal survey is to be explained by the fact that 
in 1948 the villagers in many cases, mutually con- 
sented to transfer land on verbal contract or on 
contract written but not registered, ‘so as to, avoid 
delay, expenses and harassment incidental to ree 
ration. 

- From the table given in the paragraph above, it 
is clear that the 54 tramsferors taken as a whole 
alienated, all told 44°41 acres of cultivable land 


between January, 1943 and January, 1944. This means | 
that nearly 18-3 per cent of the net area sown in| 


1942* was transferred by the villagers in 1943. We 
may classify the extent of transferred holdings 
according to the causes of transference in the follow- 


# According to Settlement and Survey work of 1940-42, 


’ food. This serves to 


- 


ing manner: Of 44-41 acres, -50 acre was transferred 
in order to meet rent arrears due by the transferor to 
his landlord ; 4-66 acres were transferred with the 
avowed object of acquiring more convenient or better 
plots of land in exchange for the existing ones or in 
exchange for their money value realised through 
transference ; 5-00 acres were transferred with a view 
to clear off debts outstanding ; 6/40 acres were trans- 
ferred, the money value of which appears to have 
been utilised partly. for the acquisition of fresh land 
and partly for food purchase. By far the biggest 
quantity of land, namely, 27-85 acres, or 62°71 per cent 
of the total transferred area was, however, alienated 
with a view exclusively to procure imoney for buying 
measure the severity of the 
famine and the economic distress caused through 
shortage of food. The number of transferors may be 
classified neHgrONE to the cause of the transference : 


\ Taste 3 

Cause of Number of 
Transference transferors 
Rent arrears 1 
Old debts 4 
Land purchase 5 
Food and land purchase 5 
Scarcity and food purchase 39 


It is to be noted that 10 out of 54 transferors 
were, at the same time, transferees themselves, Jor 
all these ten persons, the total net alienation was to 
the tune of -88 acre which will be clear from the 
following table : 


i <3 TABLE 4 
Ten transferors who were also transferees in 1943 
Altenated 
By sale 5-80 acres 
By mortgage 2°40), 
By lease | 2°86, 
Total 11-06 acres 
Acquired 
By purchase 9-35 acres 
By mortgage ms ‘60, 
By lease ‘73, 
Total 10-68 acres 


The range of holdings transferred, given in the 
following Table, shows that the existing evils of frag- 
mented holdings were further Intensified in. 1943: 

Taste 5° 
Holdings transferred by villagers in 1943 


Range of transferred Number of 
holdings in acres transferors 

‘10 to +20 \ 7 7 

‘21 ,, «60 2200 
‘61 §,, 1-00 14 

1-01, 1-40 4 
1-41 ,, 2-00 4 
2°41 ,, 3-00 - 1 
301 ,, 4:00 2 
t yd { a 

ate ateor Total = SA 
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Classifying transferors on the basis of occupation, 
we find that 37 of them were cultivators, 4 were 
artisans like carpenters, goldsmiths, etc., who were 
partly dependent on land; 3 were jotdars, whose in- 
comes consisted of cash rent, crop tent and khas agri- 
cultural produce; 10 were petty traders including 
small shop-keepers, sellers of fish and milk, ete., 
who also derived a part of their incomes from 
land, 

Out of 54 families transferring their holdings in 
1943, as many as nine families became landless. This 
amounts to saying that 16:6 per cent of such families 
became landless, What was alarming was that the 
number and percentage of families with small hold- 
ings, remarkably increased in the famine year. Among 
those 54 families who alienated land during 1943-44, 
there were 37 families (both cultivating and non- 
cultivating) with small ‘holdings up to the size of 4 
acres as the maximium, but thelr number increased by 
184 per cent between 1943 and 1944. The number of 
cultivating families with small holdings (2.¢., with 
holdings up to 4 acres as the maximum) increased by 
16 per cent. It appears that the proportion of such 
peasants as held 8-01 acres and above, remained the 
same in 1944 as in 1948; but that of ‘middle’ 
peasants* as a whole (who owned more than 4 acres 
but less than 10°33 acres) diminished by 331/2 
per cent, Thus out of every 100 ‘middle’ peasants about 
66 alone survived as ‘middle’ peasants, the rest being 
veduced to the status of ‘small’ peasants (with ‘hold- 
ings less than 4 acres). The ‘small’ peasants, that is, 
the poorer section of the agriculturists, proved, of 
course, more vulnerable and more open to the ravages 
of want and famine. The reason is that, other things 
being equal, the power of resistance increases as the 
sze of holding increases. The families on whom” the 
famine inflicted the greatest palpable injury were 
among the ‘small’ peasants with holdings up to 1-50 
acres. All the nine families that became landless fell 
within this category of ‘smal? peasants. The severity 
of loss sustained by 45 other transferors, though 
télling, was, yet, less poignant: they lost their land 
only in parts. Again, 16 out of 37, 7.2, nearly 44 
per cent of transferors among cultivators lost anything 
between -41 acre to 4 acres through — transference. 
25 per cent of transferors among artisans and 40 
per cent of those among petty traders became landless. 
Agiin, 100 per ‘cent among transferors of the artisan 
class and 90 per cent among those of the petty trader 
class suffered a net diminution im the size of their 
vespective ‘holdings, either in parts, or, to the extent 
of the whole of their possession. Jotdars, however, 
fared better: in 2,out of 3 cases, they had a net, 
addition to their previous holdings. - 


‘TRAN SFEREES 


The total area transferred in 1943 within the 
village in question was acquired .by 53 transferees 10 
all, of which 23 were co-villagers and 30 outsiders. 
Of the latter, some were from the neighbouring 


a rhs rr sl aaa ieee 


* The expressions such as ‘‘middic’’ peasants, “‘amall’’ peasants are 
explained here by brieily referring, within adjoining brackets, to the 
quantity of Jand owned by them. The definition of “‘amall’* and 
‘“oniddle’? peasants has been adopted fram calculations about “mediam’’ 
holding made in the fest note to p, 259. the last line of p. 254 and 
first line of p. 255, of the Final Report of the Famine Inquiry 
Commizsion, 1945, 
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villages and some from far-off places but having had 
relatives of their own in the Mougza where the trans- 
ference took place. A classification of these 53 trans- 
ferees oh the basis of occupation may be made in the 
following manner : 


: : TABLE 6 

- Occupation Co-villagers . Outsiders 

Cultivator ; 9 200 

Jotdar 3 i 
Office-employce and Jotdar 1 3 
Traders 4 4 
Moneylenders aS i 
Priest and petty employees 2 i 
Zamindar 3 0 
7 = 23 30 

All the transferees taken together acquired 


through purchase 28:74 acres of land of which 26-04 
acres were sold by villagers of Ishan-Gopalpur and 
2-70 acres by outsiders. Secondly, 7-93 acres were 
acquired through mortgage: 3-58 acres being of thg 


, sud khalast variety and 4°35 acres of sud barati type 


of mortgage. Both these types are of the usufructuary 


‘brand : in, both the cases the mortgaged land passes 


into hands of the mortgagee and remains in his 
possession till the repayment of loans,—the interest 
on the principal sum getting exhausted in the process 
of his enyoying the profits from the land mortgaged. 
In the case of sud barati tmortgage, ‘however, the 
mortgaged land, after being taken over by the 
ereditor, is handed back again to the mortgagor for 
purposes of cultivation, on condition that the latter 
pays to the mortgagee 50 per cent of the gross agri-. 
cultural produce from that land. Thirdly, land taken 
on lease by the transferees amounted to 10-64 acreszy 
of which +20 acre was acquired from outside the 
Mouza. As a whole, 47-31 acres were acquired by the 
53 transierees—the whole including 2-90 acres acquired 
from outside the Mouza. It should be noted, how- 
ever, that 10 (all co-villagers) out of 53 transferees 
themselves transferred more or less of their own land 
simultaneously that they mcquired fresh land from 
outsiders or from  co-villagers. Such transference 
effected by transferees accounted for 11-06 acres as 
already shown in Table 4. The net accretion of Jand 
to all the transferees taken together was, therefore, of 
the order of 86-25 acres of which 2-90 acres were 
acquired by the villagers from outside of the 
Mouza. 7 


MANNER OF CONCENTRATION OF TRANSFERRED 
Horpincs 5 


It was found that 27 per cent of land (net) @ 
acquired by transferees concentrated in the hands of 
3 persons within the village. Among the transferees 
who were outsiders, land pased on mostly to culti- 
vators, while among the transferees who were €0- 
villagers, land was acquired by a ‘variety of economic 
groups. ‘This is clear from Table 6. From Table I of 
Appendix ‘A’, it will be seen that 40°8 per cent of the 
net quantity of Jand acquired went to transferees 
within the village ; that is, 14-79 acres out of 36-25 
acres, passed on to them. The rest went to outsiders. 





THE FAMINE OF 1943 


* 


A particular way of reviewing the nature of con- 
centration of the transferred holdings is to classify 
the transferees on the basis of occupation and then 
to compare the proportion of land acquired by each 
of the occupational groups. Such a comparison has 
been made in column (7) of Table I of Appendix 
‘A’. From this Table, ‘it will be apparent that 40-5 
per ecnt of the total went to cultivators, including 
co-villagers and outsiders; 17-9 per cent to Zamin- 
stars ; 15 per cent to office-employces ; 10-2 per cent 
fo Traders ; 7 per cent to Jotdars; 5-3 per cent to 
Moneylenders and 4:1 per cent to Priests and petty 
employees. AlJl this means that 59:5 per cent of land 
that was acquired went to those classes of people 
within and outside of the village who took practically 
very little or no interest in land, such as, Zamit- 
dars, Traders, Moneylenders, Office-employees, Priests, 
etc, ° 


If, again, we examine the nature of land concen- 
tration among the transferees who were co-villagers, 
the scene becomes more appalling and the picture, 
more gloomy. A reference to Table II of Appendix ‘A’ 
will be convincing In this regard. It is revealed that 
the ‘cultivator-transferees of the village fared the 
svorst ; that instead of acquiring, all of them, as a 
whole, incurred a net loss of -32 acre of land. Nega- 
tively speaking. they acquired —2-1 per cent, whereas 
Zamindars grabbed 43:9 per cent. Next came Traders, 
followed successively by Jotdars, Office-employees, 
Moneylenders and Priests, ‘who respectively seized 
14-6 per cent, 14-4 per cent, 11 per cent, 10-8 per cent 
and 7-4 per cent of 14°79 acres. 


The magnitude of the evil of such manner of 
land transference is to be judged from two points of 
view. In the first place, such transferees as are 
mentioned to be non-cultivators in the preceding 
paragraph inevitably constituted the richer section of 
he population and, therefore, it may be said that when 
land from the poor cultivators passed on to theim, it 
rendered the rich richer, the poor poorer. Secondly, 
these rich transferees, even though they commamded 
the mean&{to afford, did very little to improve ,the 
capital value of land, for instance, through applying 
manure, irrigation, etc. Still, however, they exhibited 
considerable eagerness to own land. Their land-hunger 
and their callous indifference to improving the land 
seems to be incongruous. But such incongruity is not 
d:fficult to explain: on the one hand, the land-hunger 
was there because land gave them prestige, influence 
and wealth ; specially so, in a period of rising prices 
and of food famine; also, the decline of cottage 
industries and the paucity of alternative sources of 
invéstment in the area (save and except during the 
War period) rendered the importance of land so 
supreme. On the other hand, their failure to improve 
the quality of the soil is to be explained by their 
aloofness from actual agricultural .operations. Their 
association with land, apart from its ownership, was 
round-about and far-fetched, that is, through the 
actual tillers of, the soil who paid them rent. In case 
of Khas land, that is, land in their direct possession, 
they mostly let it out on barga or bhag or adhi (ei, 
half of the total gross yield) arrangement and lived 
on produce-rent tendered by  share-croppers who, 
again, overcrowd the village like too many fish m 
a congested pool. Not capital-investment, but feudal- 
istic exploitation; not improvement of soil, ‘but 


sil 


impoverishment of its tillers—that is the dominant 
feature of the agricultural economy. of the .village 
surveyed. 


Ture Rick Become Ricuer, tHe Poor Poorer 


It has been remarked above that the Famine 
caused land transference in the village in such 4 
manner as to render the rich richer, the poor poorer. 
As land in the rural area is, in a special sense, 
measure of wealth, if, therefore, other things being 
cqual there be a net addition to one’s land, one 
becomes comparatively rich thereby. Appendix “B’ 
shows that 4 out of 23 transferee-families who owned 
no land tm 1948 became owners thereof in 1944. They 
came from trading and moneylending classes who 
were distinctly better off than ordinary “small” and 
“middle” peasants. Again, in 1943, none held precisely 
10-01 to 11°00 acres but in 1944 a family was pro- 
moted to this range from that of 9-01-10-00 acres ; 
another made a jump from the range of 27-01-28-00 
to 28-01-29-00 acres. In the highest ranges of Jand 
ownership, significant shifting of position took place. 
Thus, it appears that in 1948, 3 families owned 49-01- 
50-00 acres each; this range of holding was broken 
through in 1944, and each rose to the higher and still 
higher range. All these last 5 families came from 
Jotdar-Talukdar and Zamindar classes, the latter 
three coming solety from the Zamindar class. 


To many it may appear natural, even inevitable, 
that land would pass from the poorer to the richer 
persons. The poor, it is said, are always in need of 
money, the rich have money; and, in the case of 
land-transfer, what happens is that land passes on to 


‘the rich for a money-value that serves to stabilise the 


former’s family budget. 


This, however, is not always the case; in other 
years (preceding 1943). land did pass on from the 
well-to-do cultivators to thelr compeers or even. to 
their less fortunate brethren. An analysis of the 
causes of land-transfer would reveal that transference 
is oftén caused by motives other than the need for 
ready cash: Jand is substituted by better or more 
convenient plots of land. Even where ready cash is 
needed, that cash may be utilised for various, purposes. 
For instance, it may be made to form the nucleus of 
business-capital. This has been a special feature since 
1939, from when mew opportunities of - investment 
presented themselves. But the Famine Year of 1943. 
opened up ‘newer paths of misery rather than of suc- 
cess. In this fateful year, hunger and scarcity reigned 
supreme ; food, and, cash for food at any cost, was 
the cry. In such an abnormal situation, poverty and 
food shortage were the dominant forces behind land 
transfer. The hungry needed food, and, therefore. 
money; the rich hungered for land and. they had 
money. The holding of the poor might be tiny, they 
had to sell it out, and too many of them competed 
to sell. The rich knew. their game; they displayed 
deeds of sympathy but showed reluctance to purchase ; 
then they bargained, and, again, hung back, but 


ultimately bought—at a nominal price; even that 
price was mostly not fully paid. Thus Fraud wis 
added to Black-mailing. In many a sense, the 
situation in the village in question in thc 


Famine Year of 1943, was quite grim, desperate and 
disgusting. 
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’ Appendiz “A? 
Tanz I 
Concentration of transferred lands among transferees (Co-villagers and Outsiders) on the basis of 
occupation : 
Net land Co-villdgers * Outsiders Proportion of land 
Oscoupation acquired No. Acreage No. Acreage ~in col. (2) to total 
(in acres) acquired acquired Jand acquired 
Priest and petty employee 1-50 2 * 1-10 1 ‘0-40 41% 
Moneylender 1-95 1 1-60 1 0°35 5:3% 
Jotedar 2°53 3° + 2:43 1 0-40 7:0% 64 
Petty trader ! 3-65 4 2-15 4 1-50 10-2% : 
Office employee 5-44 1 1°64 3 3°80 15-0% .- 
Zamindar 6-49 3 6-49 0 0-00 17°9% 
Cultivator 14-69 9 we} BZ 20 -+-15-O1 40-5% 
Total 36-25 20 14-79 30 21:46 100-0% 


N.B~—2:90 acres out of 36:25 acres were acquired from outside of the Mouza. 


Appendiz “A” 
Taste IT 
,Concentration of transferred lands among trans- 
ferees (Co-villagers alone) on the basis of occupation : 
‘Net land acquired No. of 
by Co-villagers Co-villagers land in col. 





Occupation (inacres) whoacquir- (2) to total 
edland land acquired 
Priest and petty 

employee 1-10 2 74% 
Moneylender 1-60 1 10°8% 
Jotedar 2°13 3 14:4% 
Petty trader - 2°15 4 14:6% 
Office employee 1-64 1 11:0% 
Zamindar 6-49 3 43-9% 
Cultivator —0-32 _ 9 —2-1% 
Total 14-79 23 100-0% 





Proportion of Range of holdings 


Appendix “B” 


Range of holdings of transferees 
alone) before and after 1943: 


No. of families 


(Co-villagers 


No. of families 


GASSIFICATION OF COAL MINES 


By N. V. ESWAR 


Mr. V. B. Karnix, one of the Indian Delegates to 
the Industrial Committee on Coal Mining, im a press 
interview at Karachi said that at the conference they 
would press for the nationalisation of coal mines in 
India, 

Nationalisation of coal mines in India, coupled with 
the importation of modern machinery ag suggested yby 
Mr. Karnik, may be one of the methods to increase 
eficiency and ‘production. This may also put the 
miners on a better level than they are in now. Mr. 
Karnik’s dream: “We shall press that Indian miners 
should be brought in line with that of mimers of. other 
advanced, countries” too may come true. However, I 
feel that Mr. Karnik said “mines” instead of “miners” 
in the sentence quoted immediately before this. Tor 
gassification of coal mines is what engages the serious 
attention of advanced countries. So it would be in 
keeping with the spirit of the times to bring Indian 
mines in line with the mines of advanced countries. 
When production can be raised to the optimum,and 
wastage limited to the maximum minimum through 
gassification of coal mines, it is ridiculous to think 
of a small reform im one corner. 


, 


converted into gaseous fuel to .drive the chains 


in acres (before 1943) (after 1943) 

0-0 to 0-0 4 0 4 

. OL to 2:0. 3 . 8 
2‘t to 4:0 5 2 
4-1 to 10-0 7 § 
10:1] to 11-0 0 1 
27-1 to 28-0 1 0 
28-1 to 29-0 0 1 
49-1 to 50:0 3 0 
50-1 and ‘above 0 3 
Total 23 23 

0 :-———— 

2 

@ 
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It is estimated that more than 65 per cent of the 
potential energy of the coal burnt to raise steam 
power for industrial purposes is wasted away. Though 
in India coal has not become «a universal domestic 


fuel, what little quantity of it is burnt in domestic 


grates is a total waste, considering ‘that the vital 
chemicals that coal provides are not turned into any 
useful account. Besides, the coal burnt ag fuel in 
households. can very well be converted into power to 
run the rising industries of the Jand. 

Apart from the colossal waste, there are other 
factors which make coal mining in the traditional way 
uneconomic. In the usual course 30 per cent to 40 
per cent of coal’is left behind in the seam. It i 
never possible to avoid this “leaving” so long ag coal 
is mined in the old way. Under the present-day 
mining operations, there is always the danger that 
pockets of gas are opened up. Though these can a 
O 
industry (about 1,000 eft. of gas per ton of coal in the 
seam), under the present state of mining nothing can 
be done. On, the other hand, these gas pockets furnish 
a constant source of great danger in that they 


é 


GASSIFICATION 


contribute to the building up of fire-damp and black- 
damp. 

If gassification of the coal mines is taken up in 
hand, coal will be turned hundred per cent into gas. 
Also, its constituents,; vital chemicals, benzene, sol- 
vents and other raw materials which come up to the 
surface along with the gas will become available to 
operate heavy chemical industries in a better and 
more efficient manner than at present. Not only is 
the gas convertible into steam or electrical power, 
but if ean also ibe changed into synthetic liquid fuels, 
plastics and rubber. 

|The idea of. gassifying the coal mines was first 
put forward 80 years ago by the great Russian 
chemist Dmitri Ivanovich Mendeleeff. His suggestion 
appeared interesting and practical to the ‘eminent 
British chemist Sir William Ramsay. Sir William’s 
interest in the scheme went further. He sank an 
experimental shaft in.a Durham coal-field. But the 


idea did not apparently “catch on.” Even Lenin who 


did all he could to interest Russian scientists in 
gassifying coal mines failed miserably in his attempts 
in- 1913. However, in 1931, the Russian scientists saw 
the practicability of the scheme and set about investi- 
gating the possibilities of the scheme in right earnest. 

A society of Russian scientists for the underground 
gassification of coal mines was formed in, the 
year 1933. It. however, took nearly three yéars of 
continued experiment to arrive at a _ suitable 
workable method..In. 1986, this society of scientists 
changed itself into the Podzemgas Trust, with faci- 
lities to give the idea of gassification concrete shape 
in the industrial field. 

Gassification of coal mines started in Russia on 
an experimental basis in the year 1938, when a unit 
was erected at Garlovka in the Donetz basin. During 
the experimental stage, which lasted eighteen months, 
300.000,000 cubic feet of gas was produced. Yet 


«_another plant was erected in 1940 at Lisitschansk with 


a capacity to, turn out 20,000,000 cubic feet of gas 
daily. The success of these pilot plants has given rise 
to similar plants in the coal basins of the Urals, 
Siberia, Central Asia and Far Eastern Russia. 

Coal is lighted underground. There are several 


methods of igniting coal. But the method generally 


adopted is known as the Drift or the Stream process. 
Under this process two shafts are sunk in the coal 
seam at a distance of 300 yds. from each other. The 
modern method of horizontal drilling is applied to 
bore a gallery in the seam which jois the two shafts. 
A panel of coal is thus fonmed. The coal at the bot- 
tom of one of the shafts is ignited by dropping burn- 
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ing «coal through the shaft or by other electrical 
means. Through the same shaft compressed air Or 
oxygen is pumped down to regulate the combustion. 

When coal is thus heated, chemical reactions take 
place among the coal molecules and gas is generated 
as a result The valuable chemicals present in the gas 
then form themselves into coal-tar. These gas mole- 
cules soon fill the gallery and are driven about by the 
compressed air or oxygen and escape ‘finally through 
the other shaft. The method of gassification of course 
reads simple ! 


To get the coal ignited at the bottom would take 
anywhere between two and ten hours. But once the 
coal is lighted, gassification continues apace without 
any interruption. When, it is desired to get a supply 
of a different gas, the air blow through the shaft 1s 
choked down. The gas obtained after a continuous 
air blow lasting 4 hours has a calorific ‘value of 
115 B. T. U. and is used to raise steam or converted 
into electrical power after removing the tar, The gas 
obtained after the air blow is choked down for five 
hours has a calorific value of 200 B. T. U. and con- 
tains hydrogen to the extent of 55 per cent. It is from 
this latter gas that synthetic petrol is extracted. 


In those regions where gassification of the mines 
has become a permanent feature, it is very difficult 
to come across the eternal blaick-faced miner, One 
bumps against girls in white overalls and almost loses 
himself in a maze of coloured Jamps on tall control 
boards !: The number of workers liberated from the 
drudgery of underground work ranges between 1,000 
to 2,000 at each gassification plant. 

Clustered round these gassification plants are the 
chemical factories, electric power stations, synthetic 
oil and rubber plants, and ammunition factories, All 
these varied industries.operate on the gassified energy 
of the unmined coal or on the vital raw materiale 
obtained from coal-tar. 


When the neéessity of thousands going down the 
mines and leading a wretched life can be avoided and 
huge heavy industries can be run on power drawn 
from underground, without endangering or degrading 
human life, and synthetic petrol can be obtained, ir 
addition, to meet the increasing demands of the 
automobile trade in India, there is no reason why 
gassification of coal mines in India should not recelve 
the earnest attention of all concerned. Perhaps gassi- 
fying our mines will’ be but taking a long overdue 
humanitarian step when it is remembered that — the 
exigencies of war sent countless women down the 
coal mines recently. 


STOCK EXCHANGE. STINKS | 
By K. P. THAKUR, ¢Gaa.s. (Bombay),c..s. Condon) 


® 


Days appear after nights. Nights re-appear followed cally they work out economically. The capitalist class, 
by days. Thousand and one nights appear and reappear who still rule the world, with ‘no exception of our 
in a human life—they are featureless—they do not Jeave country as well, have a peculiar angle of vision to look 
any footprint in our mind with the probable exceptions upon news and views. Theirs are jaundiced eyes. What- 
of Arabian Nights—we look upon this change of ever they see they can only see in the light of Pound, 
nights into days as a simple routine of Nature. Yet Shilling and Pence. Whether the formation of National 
in a man’s life memory of some days is retained for Government at, the Centre will be for the good of the 
ever—those days are not simply forgotten in the desert country they will not waste their time brooding over 
of forgetfulness. Such a day is ghe august day of 16th the issue, the news will only make them hesitate to 
August, 1946 proclaimed as the “Direct Action” day by go in for further commitments apprehending nationalisa- 
the Council of Action of Muslim League. It will be tion of a few key industries and depreciation of their 
remembered by the Indians, particularly by the inhabi- share values, They are not concerned if any benefit 3s 
tants of Bengal, not as a red-lettered day, though enough rendered to the people of Bengal by the abolition of 
blood was shed to make the streets of Caleutta red but Zamindary in the land, they will only be too careful 
it will be carried over in the memory of men as a day to take stock of their investments in “Midnapore 
lettered in red mixed with black. Zamindary ©o., Ltd.,” and consider whether to buy 

Whether the motive behind the declaration of the further or sell. It is for those people, the Stock Ex- 
Direct Action day was a success is a matter to be de- change has become.a centre of great sensitiveness. A 
bated upon by the political thinkers’ which I am not. good harvest in the Argentine or an earthquake in 
My investigations are purely economic. But here we Japan in pre-war days is used to be immediately re- 
are called upon to pause a while and think over if, even‘ flected in a rise in jute and cotton shares anticipating 
in deciding an economic issue, political background may more orders for hessians and demolition of cotton 
absolutely be overlooked. For of late economie markets factories in Japan and consequently elimination of 
have developed an unusual political Sa ea competition in piece-goods trade. 

The defeat of the opposition group on the floor of the 

Bengal Assembly pipe the te sonionce notion gave The second half of the year 1946 has seen both 
a spurt in the Jute Shares; the ‘acceptance of office by S¢ and fall in the Exchange values—an unprecedented 
the Congress at the Centre made the investors hesitant ‘"S5¢ which has reduced all previous ‘points of resis- 
about what to do next—to go in for purchase or unload tance, pierced the ceiling and placed _ prices on high 
the holdings—experiences which are in the living field.” It has also shown us a fall the like of which the 
memory of ours. country has not witnessed in recent years. In a word 

The above manner of the movement of the market the Stock Tixchange values rose like rockets and fell 
is not without reasons, for in the ultimate analysis it lke sticks and that too within the span of a few 
is the political leaders who frame the economic policies months only. 
of the land. There is the other psychological background Below is reproduced the price trends of a few 
behind this reflection of politics over economics. It scrips during the past year in the Calcutta Stock 
occurs more often than not that what people think politi- Exchange : 


i 


Percentage 

of fallin . 

] so share values 

Percentage of Minimum — since 

vise of share prices distiur- 

F Paid up per Prices as on Prices as on values since fixed on bances 

share 14-19-46 26-27-46... 148-46 14-19-45 26-11-46 

Reserve Bank 100 158 8 O 177 8 9 174 0 0 12% . ; 
Bengal Coal ~ 100 834 0 0 1200 0 0 1170 0 0 44% $60 0 0 20% 
Howrah Jute 10 118 10 0 168 0 0 171 0 0 45% 130 0 0 24% 
Barnagore Jute £5/ Rs. 65/66 371 0 O 700 O O 700 0 0 89% 500 O 0 28% 
Indian Iron 10 48 14 0 70 9 6 66 8 06 45% 48 0 0 31% 
Steel Corporation — 10 43 4 6 63 5 0 60 0 0 46% 40 0 0 36% 
British India Corpn, 1 811 0 18 12 0 18 8 0 125% ° 10 8 0 55% 
National Tobacco 10 -38 0 0 "5 0 0 84 0 0 121% 60 0- 0 28% 
Carcw & Co. 10 35 3 0 44 0 0 42 0 0 26% 29 0 0 34% 
Titaghur Paper 5/10 37 12 0 8 6 0 90 0 0 137% 60 6 0 33-1/3% 
Sonevalley Cement 10 re . 2 8 0 23 0 0 a 16 0 0 86% 
Indian Steamship 10 ws 30 2 0 39 8 O.... 19 0 0 51% 
Indian Copper 2sh 5 8 0 612 0 22% 4 8 0 33-1/3% 
Midnapore Zamindary 100 201 0 0 : 210 0 0 4% ° 145 0 0 30% 
Patrakola Tea. 100 1500 0 0 2040 0 0 .. ,1800 0 0 12% 
Dunbar Cotton 100 457 0 0 , 700 0°0 58% 40 00 #% 
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[t will be seen from the table above that in the 
speculative counters, such as Howrah, Indian Iron, etc., 
there was a rise of 45 per cent as in the less speculative 
groups the rise was steeper. In the case of Titaghur 
Paper, the rise was 1387 per cent, National Tobacco 
marked an advance of 121 per cent while British India 
Corporation moved up by 125 points. The second 
rank shares were not also steady ; little or more all 
scrips went up’on an average between 40 to 45 points. 
What was the reason bchind this movement, naturally 
the lay man may ask. And to -offer a reasoned 
answer we are called upon to imvestigate into the root 
easuses which were responsible for increasing popularity 
of Stock Exchange among investors and no less among 
Speculators. : 

The function of a. Stock Exchange has been 4 
source of perennial controversy among economists. 
The opposition group stigmatise it as anything short 
of gambling wherein big operators mould the course 
of movement of prices in such a fashion so as to 
entrap small savers ultimately leading them to finan- 
cial wreckage. In their opimion Stock Exchange 
operations are, therefore, economically unsound, let 
alone the ethical sanctity. Unfortunately Ethics has 
‘no p.ace in business, and Stock Exchange, call if in 
another name, Stock Market is considered in business 
parlance as a market where stock and shares are 
bought and sold just as in the same manner a vege- 
table and @ fish imarket are places where vegetable and 
fish are exchanged for money. Viewed in this manner 
Stock Exchange serves an useful cconomie purpose 
and so people interested in stock and share flock 
together here. 

The recent debacle in the Caleutta Stock Exchange 
has strengthened the opposition group. Pressed by the 
surging tide of inflation the common people living on 
the sweat of their own brows were finding it difficult 
to meet both ends by their pure earnings. Naturally 

«they were tempted to make something out of nothing 
by quick purchase and ready sale. The security own- 
ing class living on yield on investments were also 
finding lesser purchasing power to maintain the 
standard of living they were used to. So they had to 
come slowly from the rank of pure investors to the 
category of speculators just to get rich quick. Owing 
to the existence of various controls in force trade 


activiiy slipped off from the “hand of traders finding: 


a shady nook in the hands of Government tem- 
porarily. Iristead of making money idle in safes these 
busincssmen also found the stock exchange a lucrative 
avenue for coining money. Above all, there is the 
inflation. In spite of governmental effort to tap the 
money market for Government Loans there remained 
at all practical times plethora of funds sceking 
employment in Stock Exchange. Yet the offtake of 
Government during the seven years from 1938-39 to 
1944-45 was not i meagre sum. In 1938-39 the total 
\debt of Government was Rs. 1205-76 crores but in the 
year 1944-45 it rose to Rs. 1819-02 crores—an absorp- 
tion of 613-26 crores of rupees. 

The cessation of hostilities in the East in the 
second half of 1945 brought up an element of cheerful- 
ness in the Stock Exchange and the Market was 
moving up gradually with negligible setbacks here 
and there but at all times ‘anxiously awaiting the 
Budget Proposals in the New Year. The announce~ 
ment of the Budget Proposals was received with great 
delight ‘by the public. Tax Relief was found to be 
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much more liberal than it was anticipated. The 
absolute abolition of the Excess-Profit Tax and 
reduction in the Super Tax rate turned out to bea 
strong Bull factor bringing out a Boom in the Market 
and with the’ close of each working day prices of 
equities changed for the better and not without 
reasons. The general belief was that even if the level 
of previous earnings is maintained and the liability 
in the shape of Excess-Profit Tax is wiped out companies 
would be certainly able to pay higher dividends. As 
will be evident from the table given above that shares 
such as Titaghur Piper, British India Corpdration, 
National Tobacco, moved up by 1387 per cent, 125 
per cent and 121 per cent respectively and on an 
average the representative shares all rose by 40 
per cent to 45 per cent. 

Coupled with this rising tendency of the market 
came the Loan Policy of Government which added 
fuel to flame so as to transfrom completely ‘the yield 
outlook of investors on equities and Government 
Paper. “ 

Taking into consideration the market price of 
shares towards the close of 1945 we find the yield on 
equities as under: 


1945 Yield 
" Dividend : 
Bengal Coal 36% 4:-31% 
Howrah 35% 2-96% 
Indian Iron 17% 3-64% 
British India Corpn. 25% 3°12% 
Carew & Co. 15% 4-28% 
Titaghur Paper 30% 4:05% 
Midnipore Zamindary 8% 3°98% 
Patrakola Tea 60% 4% 
Dunbar 12% 2-62% 


Around the same period the 34 per cent Govern- 
ment Paper was being quoted at Rs. 103 while 3 
per cent Loan 1970-75 at Rs. 97-8-0 thus giving an 
average yield of 3:398 per cent and 3-008 per cent 
respectively. Thus an average yield of 3 per cent on 
Government Paper and 4 per cent on equities became 
the standard of the day. . 

But the Loan Policy of Government adopted 
since the outbreak of the hostilities had then attained 
considerable success. Amidst. innumerable difficulties 
that beset the path of Government in the successful 
prosecution of the war was their growing strength in 
attracting funds in public Loans at reducing rates of 
interest. In June 1940, the 3 per cent 1946 Bonds 
were issued at a premium of 1 pcr cent. This was a 
short-dated loin. Subsequently a series of 3 per cent 
loans were issued at par, eg., 1949-52. 1951-54, 1953-55, 
1957 and 1959-61. It will, therefore, be seen that the 
period of loans which was’ barely five years in the 
initial stage of the war was extended over a period 
of 15 years. The 3 per cent yielding securities then 
was offered for long period, we have in view the 
1970-75 Loan. 

The announcement of the Government on the 24th 
May, 1946, to redcem at par on the 16th September 
1946. all 34 per cent Paper revolutionised the market. 
Side by side the rumour of a reduction of Bank Rate 
got. widespread publicity. The equities which were 
even then giving a better yield were being heavily 
enquired. The successful floatation of the 24 per cent 
1961 Loan produced a lasting impression on the market 
that the lower yield on securities has come to stay. 
It was then freely talked about in the market that 
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the Indian Jron would be very soon quoted at Rs. 80 
per share and in fact on the 25th July 1946, Indian 
Iron touched the peak of level of Rs. 70-9-0. 
Beginning with the middle of the second quarter 
of 1946, the condition of the Calcutta Stock Exchange 
became frenzied, chaotic and awful. What a. difference 
it brought in the attitude of brokers! In the past, 
brokers used to beg from door to door of Banks, 
Insurance Companies and Investors for orders of sale 
and purchase but during the recent years such beg- 
ging from door to door was conspicuous ,by its 
absence. In ‘fact brokers were one of the busiest 
community of business men. The market was usually 
open for business only for 2 hours and they had to 
put ‘through thousands of deals; consequently the 
small investors could not find any opportunity to put 
through their deal by a decent broker. This naturally 
gave rise to a class of unscrupulous operators in whose 
clutches very often the small savers fell as’ victims. 
The ticket of the, Calcutta Stock Exchange Associa- 
tion, Ltd., which was ‘being: so long available at 
Rs. 80, 000 was priced at 2,15,000 in 1946. During this 
period of the year if one could ask an operator for @ 
piece of advice as to what shares to buy immediately 


the reply would come that prices are topmost ; better 


do not buy but curiously enough the next-day the 
prospective buyer would find that price of his favoured 
scrip has come to a shade better. Immediately came 
the buying followed ‘by sale in the earliest possible 
opportunities. As a result of such hectic sale and 
purchase the difference between the yield on equities 
and Government Paper was narrowed down as will be 
evident from: the table below : 


Market price 
during 26.7.46.-to 

148.46. ' Field 
Bengal Coal 1200 3% 
Howrah F 171 2:04% 
Indian Iron 70-9 2°5 % 
British India Corporation 18-8 1-39% 
Carew & Co. 440 - 3:4 % 
Titaghur Paper $0 | - 3°33% © 
Midnapore Zamindary 210 3°8 % 
Patrakola Tea 2040 2-94% 
Dunbar 700 1:7 % 


‘Thus the yield on almost all equities was reduced 
and in many cases, such as 


on Government Paper even. 

In financing these reckless operations in the Stock 
Exchange a very: prominent role was played by Banks. 
With the outbreak of the last war volleys of controls 
enacted by the Government blocked trades barring 
singly and solely the Stock market. Landing against 
Stock Exchange securities approved 
became the only means of major advance with bankers. 
As notes in circulation increased by leaps and bounds 
the deposits with scheduled banks also proportionately 
increased and these more conveniently employed by 
bankers in financing Stock Exchange operators. for 
a couple of years prior to the August Disturbances 
brokers were a set. of favoured customets with bank- 
ers. While advances. on approved shares were made 
to general public up to 60 per cent of their market 
value, brokers used to get accommodation on them 
up to 70 per cent of their market value. Besides 
brokers used to get the added dose of facility of 
getting cheques drawn by them honoured against 


Howrah, British India: 
Corporation, Dunbar Mills, it was-Jess than the yield - 


or marketable 
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uncleared effects deposited in this account. This was 


alright so long as the effects were drawn by persons | 


other than themselves as it is not possible that all the 
cheques drawn by various Operators im the market 
will be returned unpaid by drawee banks, But things 
were carried too far and almost to the breaking point 
in certain cases where cheques drawn by a customer 
were honoured against. uncleared effects drawn by the 
same person on some other banks, Advances in such 
cases were tantamount to Cagan advances as 
security in the shape of self-drawn uncleared cheque 
is no security at all. 

Another fillip to Stock Exchange operators was 
given by bankers by way of granting advances against 
Government Paper at rates below Bank Rate, These 
rates varied from quarter per cent to one per cent 
below the Bank Rate in varying circumstances and | 
the volume of ‘such advances was enormous with big 
operators. as by availing of such advances at 2, 24 or 
22 per cent per annum they could buy Government 
Paper giving them an yield roughly at about 3 per ‘cent 
per annum. The difference between the rate charged 
by bankers on their borrowings and the yield on 
Government Papers purchased with these borrowed ; 


.fund was their net earnings. Bankers “too realised that 


the brokers were just paying them in their own coin 
yet they had to submit to such proposals so as to 
show up their advances figure in published Balance 
Sheet as otherwise they could realise a better earning 
by investing the same fund in Government Paper 
direct. ; 

Such accommodation of Brokers on the part of 
Bankers continued smoothly till the table turned 
with the “Direct Action Day.” It is really very curious 
that overnight Bankers began to become conscious of 
their position. All of a sudden they could discover 

that some very grave and serious indulgence was 
being allowed by them. Thus far and no further. The | 
margin on advances against shares even to brokers - 
was increased from 30 per cent to 40 per cent and the 
rate of interest charged on overdrafts and loans was 
increased on an average by 1 per cent so as to bring 
the average rate of advances of Scheduled Banks to 
1 per ‘cent over Bank Rate minimum 4 per cent per 
annum. In certain instances the rate of interest was 
increased to 4 per cent or 5 per cent even. New 
advances were for all practical purposes stopped and 
existing out of order accounts were being put imto 
order: yet the pity of the whole affair was that no 
Bankers could satisfactorily prove what was wrong in 
the “Streets of Denmark.” The only fumbled reply 
from all concerns was “political situation—political 
situation.” Be that as it may—it proves beyond doubt 
that economic thoughts are coloured by political in- 
fluences. Communal disturbances started with the 
Direct Action Day may not be the root and sole cause 
which threw the entire economic machine out of gear . 
but it is a fact that the top-heavy’ market was 
already finding it difficult to proceed further and was 
anxiously waiting for the slightest flutter to tumble 
the entire structure down and it was provided dic 
the Great Caleutta, Killing. 

A section of market operators was of opinion that 
since the middle of 1946 Market was top-heavy and 
the fall was bound to come: but nobody could say 
that such a fall was anticipated so soon; and when 
the fall did actually appear in the Inirry-scurry, to 
protect, one’s interest each Bank followed its own 


the > 
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course’ of action but no co-ordinated policy could be 
adopted. Banks with a better knowledge of the posi- 
tion of parties were not caught so adversely by this 


feverish activity as were Banks with little or no 


knowledge of the market. 

Pressure was brought in not only in the form oi 
increasing margins and increasing rates but. certaim 
Banks called upon their constituents to bring their 
advances within the sanctioned limiis. 

Usually Banks used to give their constituents a 
lonit say Rs. 5,00,000 or Rs. 10,00,000 up to which 
the borrowers could take advances from Banks against 
approved securities. In practice, however, except im 
certain Banks, the amount of advances was allowed 
to swell up say to Rs. 15,00,000 or Rs. 20,00,000 pro- 
vided always the advance was backed by adequate 
securities. With the appearance of nervousness in the 
market some Banks called upon their constituents 
to bring their accounts within the limit sanctioned by 
the Bank no matter even if sufficient securities are 
lodged in their accounts to cover the advances fully. 
This demand, beyond its ethical justification was 
impossible for the constituents to meet, unless 4 
portion of the securities is sold out in the open 
‘ market to liquidate their borrowings and such steps 
were actually taken during August to September 1946 
by certain banks. The heavy selling pressure on the 
market produced its ravaging effects on equities values 
which dropped by several points immediately the 
banks were out to dispose of these shares which were 
merely auctioned in the market. The action of these 
Banks quickly got wide circulation and public 
in general began to think of getting out of the scene 
at best price available at the moment. There being 
no buyers on a major scale the fall showed no signs 
of arrest and towards the end of November 1946 to 
‘save the rot the committee of the Stock Exchange 
Association fixed up minimum prices of all scrips 
, except Government securities Banks and electrical 
‘companies. The fixation of minimum prices of shares 
was good for the moment for shares which are ex- 
clusively dealt in the Calcutta Market alone, such as 
Jute and Coal shares but miscellaneous shares which 
are also dealt in the Bombay Market began to 
oscillate in tune with Bombay price, of course, un- 
officially. Thus, for example, although prices of shares 
in Indian Iron & Steel Co. Lid., of late the barometer 
of the Calcutta market, were fixed at-.Rs. 48 per share 
were being freely dealt at about Rs. 46 per share in 
Bombay market. Operators in Calcutta were therefore 
chary in purchasing at rates fixed by the Calcutta 
Committee of the Stock Exchange Association as @ 
result of which the real price of the scrips was much 
lower though in paper it remained at Rs. 48 per 
share. 

Why the market has fallen so much and why it is 
not still rising is a favourite poser which one friend 
x usually puts to another meeting im Stock parlance. 
“The question often meets with replies strange and 


queer, Leaving aside fanciful thoughts, let us 
scrutinise the prospects of various scrips in the 
immediate future. | 

The worth of a scrip depends in the ultimate 


analysis on its yield, ze, on its dividend ‘paying 
strength, which, in turn, depends.on a wide variety 
of happenings ; a good commodity market inland and 
preferably foreign, protection from foreign competition, 
ete. Considered from these angles nothing has taken 
place in India which justifies the recent fall. In the 
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cotton group of shares although we may expect com- 
petition from Lancashire, still the path ig not dark. 
After meeting her own requirements Britain may not 
spare at the moment heavy exports exclusively to 
India. Even if such exports are arranged for, India’s 
‘home consumption will be speeded up provided sup- 
ply of variety of cotton goods are available. Next 
comes the supply to China and Burma. As Japan is 
out of the field, these are potential markets which 
India can rely on. Aided by large refunds of excess- 
profit tax Indian Mills can renovate their war-worn 
machinery by purchasing new machines from abroad, 
provided requisite machine is available for purchase 
from Britain and America. | 

As regards Jute, the total available 
Jute up to 1947 is estimated at 8-88 lacs of 
June 1947 and the requirements of raw 
1946-47 as stated as follows ° 


supply of 
bales up to 
jute during 


1946-47 


(in 1 bales) 
All India Mills See ee 


Domestic consumption 6. 
Export 15 ; 
Total 77 


Thus the prospects of Jute industry appears to be 
prospective in the year 1946-47, 

As for Sugar, the only country from which com- 
petition was feared in the past was Java from which 
we may not apprehend any competition in the next 
couple of years. As it stands the production of sugar 
in Indian Mills falls far short of demand. The pros- 
pects of the existing mills appear to be bright more 
so as recently sanction has been accorded to each 
province for establishment’ of new sugar mills. 

In the Tea section, the decision of the Govern- 
ment to discontinue the Tea Block Purchase System 
and to withdraw the ban on private exports of tea 
from the 1st January, 1947 should be beneficial to Tea 
Industry. In fact, the news immediately improved Tea 
prices of all groups by 4 to 8 annas per pound. 

In the Coal, Cement and Iron and Steel sections 
also, no dark spot is visible as in the years to come 
we may look for industrialisation and we would need 
power from coal, Equally too we would require 
Cement and Iron which are indispensable for the 
building and factory. construction in the country. It, 
therefore, appears that the prospects of industry and 
commence in times ahead of us are very promising 
yet the movement of prices of scrips are sluggish and 
why ? At the limits fixed by the committee of the 
Stock Hxchange Assiciation prices are tempting as will 
be seen from the table below : 


Minumum prices Yield 
Bengal Coal 960 4-1% 
Howrah 130 3°5% 
Indian Tron 48 3°-1% 
British India Corporation 10-8-0 2+3% 
Carew & Co. 29 5% 
Titaghur Paper 60 2°3% 
Midnapore Zamindary 145. 5+2% 
Patrakola Tea 1800 4+3% 
Dunbar Mills 460 3°3% 
Whereas before the disturbances the averige 


yield on equities was 2-5 per cent, the highest being 
3:8 per cent, after the disturbances the yield on some 
equities Betame 8-5 per cent the highest record being 
at 5-2 per cent. But even then no ehange is seen in 
the market. The reason is, there is no effective 
buyer, speculative or investing in the market, Persons 
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who have already burnt their fingers and are caught 
in the fire are on the look-out for the earliest oppor- 
tunity of disgorging their holdings and come out of 
the market with their capital in fact but that is not 
practicable if not fresh buyers appear in the scene, as 
it ig not easy to enter into an omnibus or tramear if 
not passengers already -alizht.-: 

Therefore ‘watch and see’ has become the under- 
tone ‘of the markét—it has become insipid and dull. 

We cannot also say that there is no more buying 
strength in the general public and therefore no fresh 
buying is possible. As even the other day invitations 
for application in Messrs. Jardine Henderson Ltd., 
were completely over-subscribed. Silmilar funds may 
also come up provided confidence which is so very 
essential in financial matters re-appears. 

_ Banks which were so long the fountain of funds 
are in fact, rather tight now. They cannot profitably 
pursue on the Jine possibly for long as it would in- 
directly affect their profit-earning capacity. Unless 
various sorts of war-time controls are removed and 
for which there appears to be little possibility in the 
immediate future Indian Banks will gradually find 
that their profit figure is growing low if credit facili- 
ties on Stock Exchange Securities are rigidly restricted. 
In fact it appears on a second thought that the policy 
of certain Banks to increase both the margin and rate 
of interest is most unkind. The dullness of the Stock 
Market has not concurrently brought in any tightness 
in the Money Market which is still now as easy as it 
was before. Inter Bank current “money rate still 
remains at. 4 per cent per annum, the Bank Rate still 
remains af 3 per cent per annum. 

As regards margin against advances any increase 
of it seem to be a sign of panic amongst bankers. 
When the minimum prices are fixed the old margins 
on minimum prices would have been a safety anchor 
for Bankers to lay. Jt may be argued that who knows 
whether the minimum prices would not again be 
changed. But that would have been too prudent a 
policy to be practised in business. If any change 10 
the minimum prices of share was really warranted 
Bank Managers should be informed confidentially 
to review their position before any mischief could be 
done. There is no such close association betaveen 
bankers and the Stock Exchange 
for the mutual benefit of ‘both 
without any loss of time. 

If bankers follow a more rationalised policy the 
paralysed operators will regain a little strength to 
appear in the market as buyers which will indirectly 
bring the added freshness in its dozy lull. Additions 
of new good and worthy shares in the lending List of 
Banks will also remove the present congestion to a 
considerable extent. 

After all is said and done it is felt that in matters 
of money dictum has little or no foree. It has been 
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often found that scrips with no prospects of good . 


yield soared high whereas really good. scrips lagged 
behind by manipulation of operators. A little rise in 
the beginning was followed by further rise for reasons 
no one could dissect. It was also a common feature 
that once a fall started on certain ‘baseless rumour 
regarding probable loss or damage to the company 
Was accompanied by further fall none could say why. 
In a stock market one adage is ever true, that is, 
confidence begets confidence. Alas, the table is now 
turned. It is ‘the very absence of confidence that we 
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are facing in the market and mostly it is the political 
confidence which we are Jacking in. The non- 
confidence which was given birth to by the August 
day in 1946 has created a financial quagmire in whose 
slough of despond we are still crawling not knowing 
When to get out. 

The action of the Caleutta Stock Ixchange Asso- 
ciation in fixing up minimum prices of shares on 26th 
November, 1946; was a subject of controversy. The 
protogonists were of opinion that unless prices of 
equities were controlled the market would be knocked 
down iby Bears. The antagonists were in favour of 
free play of economic Jaw of Demand and Supply. 
Although in the beginning the fixation of minimum. 
prices checked the precipitated fall; in the end, if 
we are at the end at all, it fatled to retain its utility. 
The holding capacity of investors not to speak of 
specuators was being heavily taxed, nay to the break- 
Ing point, and it could hold no longer. The speculative 
counters such as Indian Iron, Steel. Corporation, 
Howrahs, ‘etc., quietly slipped off from the official 
quotation and in the Katni market they were bought 
and sold 4 to 6 points below the minimum. 

In fact, there was no major transaction passing 
in the official rates, At its meeting on the 8th Febru- 
ary, 1947, the Committee decided to remove control 
over equities except that in Jute, Coal and Indian 
Iron counters. This had, of course, its damaging 
effects at all counts, with no exception in Bank, 
Insurance and Preference shares. The marked fall was 
evidenced in shares like Sonevalley Portland, India 
Steamship, Indian Copper, recording an average fall 
of 45 per cent—the highest being 59-5 per cent in 
India Steamship shares. 


Prices in pre-August, Pricesas on Fall 
1946 days 6.2.47 per cent 
Rs. A. P. Rs. A. P. : 
Sonevalley Portland 25 8 0 13 12 0 46 
India Steamship 89 8 0 16 0 0 59-5 
Midnapore 
Zamindary 210 0 0 134 0 0 36 
Indian Copper 6.12 0 312 0 44 


Even in sections where prices are controlled, the 
condition is no better for as soon as prices are de- 
controlled; they will slide down as in Katni market, 
Indian Iron is already quoted at Rs. 42 per share. 

Before the topic is concluded it must -be said that 
to stem the tide of falling prices of shares what 1s 
wanted is a straightforward and bold policy by 
Brokers and Bankers. We have seen by now that 
spoon feeding cannot save the situation. If confidence 
is not restored falling prices cannot be checked. In 
that case, the financial condition of borrowers  be- 
comes lamentable. With every fall in the market, the 
Margin in the Overdraft accounts falls short and the 
Accounts turn “out of order” over-night, Adjustment_ 
of such accounts by bringing in additional funds is © 
well-nigh imposstble. Bankers may in that contin- 
gency prefer to sell securities in the open market to 
save their skin. This selling pressure will in its trail 
hammer down prices still further unwarrantedly. 

It is, therefore, high time that Bankers and 
Brokers could jointly shoulder the responsibility of 
reviving the Market and if necessary, should seek for 
State-assistance in declaring a moratorium for pay- 
ment of debts against Stock Share and Debentures as 
an experimental measure. 
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DARIDRA-NARAYAN: By Mahatma Gandhi. 
“Gandhi Series” Brochure No, 3. Edited and published 
by Anand T. Hingorani, Karachi. Sole distributors— 
Rupa & Co. Allahabad and Calcutta. Pp. 110, Price 
Rs, 3.- 

This is a collection of Gandhiji’s nvritings on food and 
cloth shortage between January 1942 and June 1946. Shri 
Hingorani has been doing. real service to the country by 
bringing together under suitable heads Gandhiji’s writings 
on various subjects. The present booklet forms one of 
that well-printed and well-edited series. We only hope 
that the price could be kept down -a little bit, if of 
course that were possible. 


MAHATMA GANDHI: By B. J. Akkad, B.A. 
Yora & Co., Publishers Lid., 8 Round Building, Bom- 
bay 2. June 1946. Pp. 91. Price Re. 1-8. 


In this booklet the author has presented an outline 
of Gandhiji’s life, The facts have been chosen with care, 
and we hope it will also form a useful introduction to 
the main teachings of his life. ; 
Nirmat Kumar Bose 


RAINBOW OVER MALAYA: By P. K. Sengupta. 
. Susil Gupta Ltd., 36 Chowringhee, Calcutta. Price 
Rs. 8-8, 


Malaya attracted in the early cetturies of Christian 
era merchants and colonizers from India. In the modern 


period also the tin mines and the rubber plantations. 


have drawn Indian labourers for over a century. But 
very few Indians so far have attempted to record their 
impressions about the people and the country. Mr. Sen 


Gupta has done a creditable work by presenting in story-’ 


form some significant episodes in the life of this lovable 
but partially submerged people of Malava. The white- 
man must inevitably appear as big bosses. Next comes 
the Chinese and the Indians in different roles. But the 
sympathy of the author is always with the indigenous 
folk amongst whom he lived and worked for years. So 
this beautifully printed volume of ten stories gives in 
elegant English an inside view of the life and problems, 
the passions and prejudices of the Malay people. The 
age of Malayan exploitation is coming to an end and 
we hope that sympathetic studies in the line of Mr. 
‘Sengupta will foster better relations between. India and 
Malaya. 
Katmas Nac 


CIVIL SERVICE IN INDIA UNDER THE 
EAST INDIA COMPANY: By Akshoy Kumar 
‘Ghosal, M.A., Ph.D, (Lond.). University of Calcutta. 
Pp, x1+-608. Price not mentioned. 

The Indian Civil Service is in the melting pot. As 
the Government passes into -the hands of the Indians, 
the Service will undergo a radical change. In view of 


- 


such a change-over, the history of the constitution and 
growth of this Service will undoubtedly prove of immense 
interest to the Indian reader. The Indian Civil Service 
holds a unique place on the administrative campus of 
India. It is at once the Government, that is, the policy- 
framing body, as well as the executive, or in’ other words, 
the body that executes the policy of the Government. In 
this book the author has traced the history of this power- 
ful service up till 1858, the year of taking up the Indian 
administration by the British Crown from the Bast India 
Company. The Crown. found a very efficient and organised 
body in the Indian Civil Service and utilized it to the 
fullest exterit in the course of the consolidation of the 
British territories in India, 

The author, Dr. Ghosal, was engaged im the study of 
this subject for some years in London. He has utilised 
in the book under review much of the available materials 
and authoritative documents in print as well as im manu- 
script in the India Office and other libraries. In it he has 
drawn, at the outset, a distinction between ‘Civil Service in 
India’ and ‘The Indian Civil Service. While the latter 
consisted predominantly of the Whites and virtually consti- 
tuted the Government of India, the former meant this 
as well as something more. He includes in the term 
‘Civil Service’ aJl the services of British India, the Indian 
Civil Service, a somewhat modern nomenclature, not 


excepted. 
During the third quarter of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, there was chaos in the country, Out of this 


chaos Warren Hastings, and after him Lord Cornwallis 
brought order and peace in the land by virtue of their 
administrative measures. One of these is the organisation 
of the Civil Service. The story of how the raw writers 
imported fresh from Home on a small monthly pittarce 
turned full-fledged administrators after a few years’ stay 
here is a very fascinating study. And the author 
has presented it before the reader in an admirable and 
well-documented form. While depicting this, he has 
not omitted to mention the corrupt practices the writers, 
that is, the civil servants of those days often indulged 
in. The modern magistrate had his predecessor in 
the ‘Supervisor’ of 1769 and the ‘Collector’ in 1781. 
For the proper education and reformation of the young 
recruits many measures were adopted. The Fort William 
College was started in Ealcutta in 1801 and the Halle- 
bury College at Home. in 1806. The discussion on the 
constitution and function of these two institutions as 
also the causes that Jed to their extinction is no 
less interesting. 

With the extension of territories and consequent 
Increase in administrative functions the Government 
here required more men than Britain could spare, 
or the Company could import on higher pay. Hence 
Lord Cornwallis’s stipulation that no Indian would be 
appointed in any responsible posts of the State had to be 
relaxed, and Indians were given some posts, though at 
first very minor. Thus even in the first half of the 
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nineteenth century, the term Civil Service came to in- 
clude both the covenanted and the wncovenanted ser- 
vants. The author has very ably covered all these stages 
of the Civil Service in India in this book, Several appen- 
dices together with a Bibliography and an Index have 
enhanced its value; It is a very timely publication, and to 
those engaged in the study of Indian administratiom in its 
early stage this treatise will prove very useful. 


JocrsH €. Bacau 


AMONG THE GREAT: By Dilip Kumar Roy. 
Iniroductiion by Sw 8. Radhakrishnan. Nalanda Pub- 
lications. Vora & Co. Lid., Bombay. Price Rs. 9. 


Mr. Roy needs no introduction to Indian readers. 
Inheriting the rich cultural legacy of his illustrious 
father, he has made his mark as a musician, poet, 
novelist and essayist, and has at last gone through 
@ spiritual re-orientation as a disciple of Sri Auro- 
bindo. The musician-pilgrim is here in quest of 
apocalypse of beauty, knowledge and truth. The 
charm radiated by personality is as real to him as 
the beauty woven by the notes of his music. 

This book records——what has already been pub- 
lished in his Bengali Tirthankar (1846, Bengali year), 
—his valuable conversations with five great masters of 
the modern world, namely, Rolland, Russell, Gandhi, 
Tagore and Sri Aurobindo, each representing a dis- 
tinct manifestation of creative energy, but each 
having the common vein of a rich and noble humanism 
which binds them together. Mr. Roy worships the 
essential Hero, who is now a novelist of great 
creativity, now an abstruse thinker, now a dynamic 
man of action, now a melodious singer in verse, and 
now a solemn sage ;—but a warm cordiality, a wide 
humanitarianism, a burning idealism, are qualities 
which are profoundly present in all of them. The 
book is not exactly a biography, nor a 
study of great contemporaries smacking of journal- 
ism. It is an intimate record of personal contact and 
conversations whose foundation is close personal 
understanding. It is yet a reservoir of precious bio~ 
graphical materials, enriched by frank and intimate 
utterances to which they owe their origin, and re- 
corded with a genuine desire to understand, learn, 
solve and contribute. 

Mr. Roy approaches the great men from the point 
of view of an artist, a lover of culture and a lover 
of humanity, and his conversations evoke response on 
the most tantalising problems of our life and culture. 
But Mr. Roy is not a mere chronicler of talks and 
reminiscences. Recent biographers like Ludwig and 
others paint portraits, and it is impossible to paint 
them without a touch of art. Mr. Roy’s unerring 
brush ‘paints faithful but also beautiful portraits. 
Mahatmaji reclining “on a huge maidan of a cot,” 
surrounded by the best ‘brains of India and im- 
perturbably advocating lost causes; the domes 
Russell at lunch or at tea with Mrs. Russell and the 
little John, or the great philosopher-mathematician 
rwimming in the sea like a child; the greatest living 
Yogi of India radiating an ineffable sense of person- 
iality over the puzzled author who is helplessly stam- 
mering out a broken question about the object of 
life ;—these really are portraits of personalities, 
etched out with deep reverence, profound ease and 
genuine understanding. 

Sunin Kumar Basv 


YOGA FOR ALL or Tue Reuicgion of THe Gira: 
By Swami Dharma Theertha. Second edition, Pub- 
lished by the Secretary, Hindu Missionary Society, 
Krishnagar, Lahore. Pp. 187. Price Re. 1-12. 

The success of this handy book is proved by the 
fact that its first edition was sold out in a short time. 
In the second edition a few changes as suggested by 


superficial 
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Miss E. Fraser have been introduced. This  cloth- 
bound volumie, under review, expounds for the busy 
reader of this restless age the essentials of righteous 
living as taught in the Gita, the most popular and 
universal scripture of the Hindus. The learned author, 
who has several manuals on Hinduism, has clearly 
explained in this book the Hindu philosophy of life 
in ‘the light of the Gita. The eighteen chapters into 
which the book is divided correspond to the eighteen 
chapters of the Gita. The author rightly emphasizes 
the need of practising Yoga in everyday life. In his 
opinion Yoga is the practical science of self-culture 
for all. He pertinently points out that the central 
teaching of Yoga according to the Gita is to have faith 
in the Divinity, latent in the core of our being and 
live the life for its realisation. This realisation easily 
dawns if life is righteously lived as a dedication to 
God. A life of Yoga should never be understood as 
@ passive and submissive living; for, it is impracti- 
eable without self-effort. The author, who speaks 
from his mature experience, stresses the supreme 
value of self-efforts as an important means to moral 
and spiritual progress in life along the path of each 
individual’s inherent tastes and qualities. We agree 
with Prof. S. N. Das Gupta, who has contributed a 
foreword to the book, in the view that the author’s 
exposition of this difficult subject is quite lucid and 
his presentation, forceful and convincing. 


Fj 
SWAMI JAGADISWARANANDA 


THE STERLING ASSETS OF THE RESERVE 
BANK OF INDIA: By B. &. Shenoy. Published by 
the Indian Council of World Affairs, New Delhs. 
Pages 168. Le | 


This is a timely publication when the British 
Government has started negotiations with the Govern- 
ment of India in regard to the settlement of the 
Sterling Balances standing. at the credit of the Indian 
Government. The author has discussed this much 
debated subject with considerable thoroughness and 
detail in six chapters Re: Accumulation of sterling 
assets, their cost to the Indian Economy, the Debtor- 
Creditor status of the country and these assets, 
United Nations Rupee Expenditure and Sterling 
Assets, United Nations Rupee Expenditure and In- 
flation and the Future of the Assets. Sterling assets 
of the Reserve Bank which stood at an average o 
Rs. 71°16 crores in 1938-89 rose to Rs. 1495-83 crores 
in August, 1945. Against these assets Rupees were 
provided which inflated the Indian Currency system 
to the great dislocation of Indian Economy resulting. 
in miseries of the Indian people. The author has 
clearly shown that financing of the War on behalf of 
the United Nations could have been done in other 
ways than by printing notes in India. But that would 
have meant more strain and sacrifices of the British 
people. The helpless position of India as a dependent 
country was ‘fully utilised by the British rulers. 

The Debtor-Creditor position of India to a cer- 
tain extent has ‘been modified but India has not 
emerged as a Creditor country as some people may 
erroneously think. The author estimates the foreign 
capital in India in 1939 as £829-79 millions which has 
increased*to £2,274:78 millions at March, 1945 prices. 
Thus the author is correct when he says that in- 
flation is no short-cut to economic prosperity. In spite 
of India’s great sacrifices and untold miseries of her 
people, India stands as a Debtor country after the 
second Great War. The position of India would have 
been far better if the British Government acquired 
the sterling debts (British capital investment im 
India) directly, in the manner it had acquired the 
Dollar -Securities and handed them over to the 
Government of India in settlement of the Rupee 
Expenditure incurred by the latter on its behalf. 

In the last chapter of the book, the author dis- 


' BOOK REVIEWS .- 


cusses as to the future of the sterling balances, He 
prefers import of eapital goods to consumers’ goods 
of luxury. Conversion of the Floating into Funded 
debts is also preferred by the author, as it would 
bring more return from investments. He wants to 
de-value Rupee to its current level. If India is to 
contribute to the Empire Dollar Pool, she 
contribute to it for the purchase of mvestment goods. 
Hiven raising a dollar loan in America is preferred. 
It must be borne in mind that of the entire sterling 
rassets of the Reserve Bank, only Rs. 910-83 crores 
will be available for the Indian Economy in consi- 
deration of the provisions of the Reserve Bank of 
India Act, 1934, under which some sterling reserves 
are to be maintained against note issues of the Bank. 

A book of this nature will be of great help to the 
students of Indian Economies who will not only find 
ib interesting ‘but instructive and thought-provoking. 
Thirty-two valuable statistical tables add to the worth 
‘of ‘the book. 

_ A. B. Durta 
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BISHAL BANGALA: By Dr. Radha Kamal 
_Mookerjee. Pubhished by Swareswatt Library, 
' culia. Pages 66. Price Re. 1. 


This ts a valuable contribution from the pen of 


a gifted Bengali thinker whose contributions to 
modern knowledge are considerable. In this small 
book, the geography of Bengal and the history of 


the Bengali race have been traced from remote anti- 
quity and discussed with a view to. the solution of 
the present-day problems of the province. The 
author’s short survey of the evolution of civilisation 
in Bengal through ages, its later decadence, impact 
of the West and the modern set-backs of the progress 
due to geographical, political and social causes and 
finally present difficulties and ways out, are not only 
masterly treatments of the subject but a clear 
presentation which none but he would have done in 
sucha small compass. 

_ He depicts a united and greater Bengal reorga- 
nised on physical, linguistic and cultural unity un- 
disturbed by communal or religious. differences. This 
book is of special interest at this hour of India’s 
history when she is going. to .have freedom from 
foreign domination, and a ery for division of Benga] has 
been raised by prominent men from. powerful political 


organisations. 
A. B. Dura 
JATTYATAR BANIMURTI HERDER: By 
Dilin Kumar Malakar. Introduction by Dr, Benoy 


Sarkar. Si Guru Library, 204 Cornwallis Street, 
Caluutia. Pages XIT+III+-48. Price Re. 1. 


This is a bare life-sketch of the German philoso- 
pher Johann Gottfried von Herder who flourished im 
the latter part of the 18th century when the German 
people were not at all keen about their nationalism 
and oblivious of the possibilities of their mother 
tongue and national culture. He was mainly instru- 
mental in bringing about a change in the mental 
outlook of the people and ushering the German 
‘national Renaissance. So his life and work willbe of 
interest for us Indians. 

The language of the author needs that quality 
of sweet balance which is of essential importance in 
biographies and in giving estimates of eminent people. 
‘While going through the book, it seems one is listen- 
ing to an impassioned speech replete with froth and 
foam and hyperboles. Quotations from the writings 
of the philosopher on various subjects are thought- 
provoking. 

Narayan C. CHanpa 
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HINDI 


(1) PANCHAJANYA: By Arsi Prasad Singh. 
Taramandal, Muzaffarpur. Pp. 81. Price. Rs, 2. 
(2) NAI DISHA: By Arst Prasad Singh. 
mandal, Muzaffarpur. Pp. 104. Price Rs. 2-8 
(3) AUDHI KE PATTE: By Arst Prasad Singh. 
Toramandal, Muzaffarpur. Pp. 94. Price Re. 1-4. 
(4) EK PYALA CHAI: By Arst Prasad Singh. 
Taramandal, Muzaffarpur. Pp. 180. Prise Res. 2-4. 


The author of the above-mentioned four books 1s 
a front-rank poet of the present-day Hindi literature. 
He belongs to. Bihar Province. He is a prolific writer. 
He has already written a large number of books, both 
prose and poetry. 

Panchajanya and Nai Disha are his two, books of 
recently written poems. The chief characteristic note 
in the gamut of his poems is the note of patriotism. 
So far he has written mostly in classical line but now 
he has taken to, modern lines, not inspired by chauvin- 
ism or greed of popularity but -with a spirit of love 
for one’s own country and countrymen. The poet wants 
to bring about, through his writings, the social, 
political and economic transfonmation of modern India 
that may set her free in the near future. Almost all 
the poems are well-written, the style is racy and never 
halting and they afford much food for reflection. 

Audht Ke Patte and Ek Pyala Chat are books of 
short: stories. The author is a poet first and story- 
writer next, People knew him to be a poet of great 
merit but that he may wield his masterly pen for 
writing out short stories so ably, is a wonder to his 
admirers. However, he has come out successful in his 
mew venture and it is not merely sentimentality but 
the theme underlying all stories, inculcates construc- 
tive duties, which evoke noble aspirations. Some of 
the stories have their amusing patches, which delight 
the reader. All- the books are beautifully printed with 
a nice get-up. 8. P. Basapar CHowpHuryY 


Tara- 


f GUJARATI 

JIVANNE ‘PAGALE’: Edited by Nandlal Bhogi- 
lat Shah. Published by the Soctety for the Encourage- 
ment of Cheap Literature, Ahmedabad. 1944. Paper 
cover. Pp. 112. Price ten annas. 

This is a collection of poems written in a spiritual 
vein, appealinic te God to show an ermng and distressed 
Soul. a way out from his difficulties. The writer belongs 
to a talented and literary family. The poems are appeal- 
ing, and pathetic, and serious-minded readers are sure to 
benefit by perusing them. 


GAMDANNI VAHARE: By Mohandas Karam- 
chand Gandhi. Pubished by the Navjivan Prakashan 
Mandw, Ahmedabad. Pp. 68. Price two. annas, 


In nine sections Gandhiji has exposed all the weak- 
nesses and defects of the rural life of India and shown 
suitable ways out. He calls a present village a dunghill 
and then in his owm trenchant way, suggests how such 
dunghills can be radically removed and sweet-smelling 
villages substituted in their place. 


VIJINANNI PARIBHASHA : By Maganbhat Desai: 
Published by the Navajivan Karyalaya, Ahmedabad. 
Mandir, Ahmedabad. 1944. Pp. 68. Price two annas. © 


Every modern Indian language requires a scientific 
vocabulary, if instruction in scientific subject is to be 
imported in one’s cwn mother-tongue. Mr. Maganbhai 
Desai’s vocabulary is confined to Physics and Chemistry, 
and as he is an educationist himself, he has acquitted 
himself well and produced a useful hand-book. It is a 
forerunner of attempts to be made on the same lines 
in other branches of science; at least, we regard it as 


such, K. M. J. 
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KONONOV- 
STORIES ABOUT LENIN (.eeeeen 
ELIZABETH DONELLY. 
. Lenin is undoubtedly the greatest figure in the present epoch of human 
history. Important incidents of his life are narrated in this book for 
children in a simple and delightful style. 
Illustrated. Reprinted from the Russian Edition. Price Rupees Two. 
Y : LeNEN —~MARX-ENGELS-LENIN 
a & 88% INSTITUTE, MOSCOW. 
A biography of. unimpeachable authority of the greatest revolution of our 
time. Any intelligent reader can get a good glimpse of the Russian 
revolution—its growth and development and form an idea of Leninist 
ideology from a careful perusal of this one book, 
Reprinted from the Russian Edition. Price Rupees Four,“ 


SOVIET MISCELLANY 


An anthology of Modern Soviet Writings on Literature, Film, a 
Painting, psig Science, Medicine, etc. Price ap Two. 


| et A VILLAGER | 
One of the most authoritative books on the Indian Food Question. Scenes of the 
Great Bencan Famine or 1943 goaded the author a non-Indian and promi- 
nent.figure in the banking world to ask himself. How is it possible to pre- 
vent recurrence of the famine ? The learned author gives his answer in this 
book. The agricultural aspect of the question has received special attention. 
CONTENTS: | 
_The Bengal Tragedy; Famine in the United Kingdom; Maximum production at 
minimiym cost; South Africa, Australia, New Zealand, Russia; The concept of in- | 
dividuality falsified ; Chemicals versus compost; The distribution of purchasing power ; 
Agriculture in Tadic: The land-tenure system ; Irrigation ; Education ; Diet; India’s 
Currency ; Where shai is no vision, the people perish ; Danger signals ; History repeats 
itself; The Solution ; Milk; The Permanent-- Settlement must go; Rotation farming ; 
Equate effective demand with supply ; Real democracy, etc. PRICE RUPEES FIVE. 


NETAJI BOSE | susuenvu cuose. 


Life-sketch of the greatest hero of modern India along with a brief story of 
the LN. A. written in a simple and sober ‘style, the book has been highly 
appreciated among all sections of the reading public. Twenty-three 
drawings in the wood-cut technique is an additional attraction.. 
ALBUM SIZE :: PRICE RUPEES THREE 
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INDIAN PERIODICALS 








. Science and Human Morals 


In an article in The Aryan Path Dr. Joan 
Coons writes of the widening scope of  ethirs, 
of collective behaviour and collective respon- 
sibility. She writes with a clear-eyed perception 
of the danger of man’s tools becoming the end 
instead of the means of his existence, and of the 
need for.a true concept of the spiritual greatness 
possible for man : 


Science has become the great dominant power 
today. Through it we have the means of attaining 
a richer materialism and an economically secure 
future. Jt is a power that is changing our world 
‘whether we like it or not; for we may hinder the 
progress of science but we cannot stop it. The effects 
of science spread slowly at first, but with 
increasing rapidity, until its impact has shaken the 
universe. In its expansion it has speeded up evolu- 
tion to an «awe-inspiring degree. We are acutely 
aware of its force, and our awareness has made us 
fearful: for science has also become the weapon of 
political bargaining. In turn we have become appre~ 
hensive of our morals: Man’s behaviour to man has 
suddenly taken on a new, greater significance, and 
we seek in his sense of morality a safeguard against 
the dangers of his scientific achievements. 


In writing of science and human morals, the 
writer would define “morals” as tradition, and 
“science” as examination or analysis, and there- 
fore, the breaking with tradition. 


At birth man’s mind is void, is slowly filled with 
concepts which form the mind-to-be. Some of these 
are sensory or first-hand: experiences; some are 
taught, traditional, or second-hand. All tradition is 
taught, but was also, ‘in the beginning of tmian’s 
memory, first-hand sensory. Every human concept 
Was once in evolution and will continue to develop 
and alter in the years to .come. Thought is built up, 


as cellular tissue is built up from cells, from im-- 


dividual sense” concepts from the outside. The 
matrix of.a mind is formed principally by education, 
so few, if any of us, are ever quite free of the 
induced psychosis of childhood—each has a more or 
less hypnotized life. The pity is that we are saddled 
in defenceless childhood with concepts which may 


or may not be verified by subsequent experiences. . 


These concepts form a weight about the neck; on the 
whole, «a millstone about ‘the neck of civilization. 
Yet they are the basis for man’s evaluation of his 
\morality as an individual and as a people; for the 
morals of a nation are, after all, neither greater nor 
weaker than those of its people. Nor are they the 
sum of its people’s morality, but rather the standard 
developed by the class in power. Circumstance is 
the final determining factor allowing either good or 
evil to dominate. | 

Since all morals are traditional, and may or may 
not become obsolete in evolution, they must be 
examined by science in the light, not of the past, 
but of the future; for the present has no duration, 
does not exist. It is essential, however, that the 


‘all idueed psychosis. 


ever" 





scientific mind examining morals be itself freed from 
We cannot expect mankind’s 
morals automatically to keep pace. with science, An 
adequate morality always lags behind the innovations 
outmodinbg- the existing standards and demanding 
newer ones. It is up to the stientist to show -the way, 
to re-educate mankind, equipping him with concepts 
required for the intelligent utilization of the very 
forces of science itself. ° 


‘The two primal urges are  self-preservation 
and hunger. All others are secondary. 


So it would seem that the functiong of science 
are largely oe and materialistic, But this is not 
enough. We have too long neglected the science of 
human relationships. We cannot create a new and 
better world merely by creating new and better 
implements for the advancement of our material 
civilization. Neither can we accomplish this by 
inventing greater and more terrifying tools of destruc- 
tion. To say that we, mankind, must behave better 
or be obliterated by our own creations is a futile 
warning. It is as if one were to explain. the horrible 
results of excessive drinking to a group of alcoholics, 
and expect them all to set down their glasses, Some 
would heed the given advice; some would not. It 
depends on the individual. 


Man has yet to learn a collective behaviour. 


He thinks of behaviour as the actions of in- 
dividuals, and of the responsibility for this behaviour 
as the responsibility of individuals. Such a concept 


is no longer possible. Man must be educated to 
understand and accept the “responsibility, for the 
behaviour of mankind as a whole. No jonger can 


ethics deal with man’s relation.to man as individuals 
alone, but as people. Today we need not a greater 
morality but a collective rather than a personal 
morality. Such a ¢ollective morality must be accept- 
able by the people as a whole. The true morality con- 
forms svyith the needs of the overwhelming majority. 
But in the planning of this collectivism we must not 
completely forget the individual ; for there is no gain 
in any human endeavour where man as a mass is 
supreme without any thought of the individual. Both 
are essential. They cannot exist separately, but one 
within the other, an integral part of it. It is not that 
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man has got to behave bettér, but that he has got to 
behave differently. 


Man needs most of all to be given an insight 
into himself as man, as he really is, not as the 
illusion we create. 


As Sigmund Frend«‘has pointed out in his Reflec 
tions on War and. Death, man’s illusion becomes 
worthless if it demand that he live psychologically 
beyond his means. It-is asking too much of human 
beings to ask them to accept, utilize and enjoy the 
benefits of any new power, demanding: that they auto- 
matically adopt the wisdom and morality which the 
use of that power intelligently and -.safely’ requires. 
An awareness of the.dangers of a power is not enough. 
Neither is the desire or wish to use it wisely. These 
are only the beginning. Wisdom and morality do not 
spring up, but are acquired, must be taught.. Education 
ig essential. Here the bond between . science and human 
morals is strengthened’ every day; for science has 
made necessary a collective behaviour~for man and 
made thé results of his . behaviour . world-wide in 
ponseqiiehces. Our: world cannot withstand the dangers 
of this collectivism ‘if’ bad; ‘Society must look to 
science for the answer to. its. problem, for its very 
axistence. As scien¢e departs from the accepted condi- 
tions and beliefs of its day, it becomes the duty of the 
scientist to educate the world in the newer ideas, to 
zive us a newer morality, Morals do not keep mankind 
alive. They only preserve his present existence, and 
30 must change with the changes wrought by sciezice. 

In every age there has come to its people a 
‘ime for decision, a challenge to a new way of 
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Hach time man has accepted, perhaps as be- 
wilderedly as we. We cannot help being confused by 
the terrifying tempo of life today. And yet, for per- 
haps the first time in the history of his existence, man 
has it within his power to secure the material condi- 
tions for a better life, a good life, for all the people 
of the world. It remains for him to use this power 
to such an end, rather than as the cudgel for whipping 
parts of mankind for the advantage of the few. Such 
a world can no longer endure. Our problems have 
ceased to ibe technical and how are political. In being ¥ 
political, they become those of the intellect ; for man’s 
politics can be wise and fruitful to mankind only if 
they come out of man’s intellectual understanding. 
Disaster is surely the result of political. reasonings 
springing from his ignorance, his fear and his greed. 
These can only lead to war: for war is the continua-~ 
tion of polities by « different means. So we ask of the 
scientists not only the-tools of our liberation but also 
knowledge, that we become not the slaves of our 


-Implements but their beneficiaries, 


We need a true concent of the spiritual greatness 


possible for man. Man must be given a faith, greater 


than his fear, a faith in himself rather than in the 
strength of the things he hag created, The tools of his 
existence must not become the reason for his existence, 
lest he cease to exist in the spiritual beauty of man~)z 
kind, and be represented only by his own’ mventions. 

His faith must be built upon knowledge’ and under- 
standing ; he must have the realist sensation of, being 
benefited by it, must be made a participant spiritually 
as well as materially, We must demand of science that _ 
it teach as well as create. . ; 
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INDIAN PERIODICALS 


Nationalisation 


J. C. Kumarappa writes in Gcam Udyog 
Patrika : 


Since some little power has passed into the hands 
of popular ministries there has been a great deal of talk 
of ‘nationalising’ various industries and services. The 
‘discussions that have taken place reveal the fact that 
many are not clear im their minds as to the true objective 
of nationalisation. Here it is propesed to set out a few 
principles that should govern “nationalisation.” 

“Nationalisation” presupposes that real power rests 
with the people, i.e, with the maascs. There should be 
in the first place, a ‘wide fonndation of experience in the 
management of our affairs, This has to be obtained by 
the villagers looking after thelr common needs through 
well-organized panchayats, From such experienced men 
the districts will draw their administrators and these will 
also supply the requirements of the province in regard 
to public men and legislation. Such well-based and pro- 
perly :conducted provincial: administration will be able to 
keep under control the Central Government and make it 
function in the interests of the villagers. 

When the Government of the land is in the hands 
of such tried patriots who will be trusted to hold the 
interests of the millions as their first care, then alone 
can we claim to have a National Government and “Nation- 
alisation” will then ensure that the interests of the masses 
will be taken care of. 

In the absence of such a village based and controlled 
Central Governmeat “Nationalisation” may lead to the 
greater exploitation of the “have nots” by the “haves.” 

For instance, there has been a lot of talk recently 
about “Nationalising” the Airways. These airways, at 
present, are not within the reach of the villagers. They 
do not need them nor are they likely to use them. As, 
it is, at the present time, the “haves” own them and 
use them. So Government control now will mean the 
Government will spend its money and thought in making 
“the Airways” easily available to the “haves” while 
other “haves” will provide the service. Aerodromes may 
have to be constructed and various rvads, etc., provided. 
For this these private bodies would like to exploit the 
Government resources and obtain thsi: assistance under 
the plea of Government control or “Naltioualisation.” The 
funds availalble to the Government should be earmarked 
for the provision of facilities for the masses and hence 
we can not divert them for the betterment of Airways. 
Let private enterprise go on as they have done. Some 
“Haves” will exploit other “Haves”, and later on when 
village-based National Government comes into existence 
we shall have time enough to consider “Nationalisation” 
of such services, 
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We have opened a “Clinical Departmeut’ under the 
direct supervision of qualified and experienced physi- 
cians and surgeons, All persons suffering from loss of 
vitality and vigour, premature old age, lack of stamina, 
married and personal hygiene probiems, MENTAL 
AND NERVOUsS DISORDERS (psychoanalytic 
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etc., can now secare personal individualised treatment 
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‘3, INDIAN PERIODICALS _ 


The Institution of Property 


Krishna Prasanna Mukerji makes the follow- 
‘ing observations in the University of Ceylon 
Review : 


The proprietary right of the individual should be 
conirolled and liimted as far as possible by the social 
will as expressed through the State and this launches us 
directly into a system of State Socialism. Consistently 
with our moral obligation to the vast majority of poor 
‘citizens in the State we have no option but to accept 
fhe above position, because we have only three alternative 
ideals of Proprietary Philosophy from which to choose: 


(i) the ideal of private property under capitalism 
(punctuated by occasional doses of philan- 
thropy on the part of the propertied class) 
with which we have no sympathy for its 
obvious lack of an ethical justification, 

(ii) the ideal of anarchism (that is statelessness 
and propertylessness) which does not appear 
capable of ever being realised unless human 
nature changes from its very root, 

(iii) the ideal of State Socialism which appears to 
be the only practicable and plausible course 
to adopt at the present stage of our social 
‘ evolution. 


f i 


A 


We want to emphasise here the fact that when we 
‘talk of socialisation of property we do not for a moment 
suggest that thereby we aim at or are capable of abo- 
lishing the institution of property so long as we are Jimit- 
ing our activities within the framework of a State. It is 
absurd to recognise the State and- chuck off that institu- 
‘tion, The abolition, the destruction of proprietary rights 
and claims, as distinguished from their transfer to some 
other ownership, “can only mean that the thing or the 
‘service claimed, if it is at all desirable, is flung out to be 
scrambled for.” (H.-G. Wells: The Work, Wealth and 
-Happiness of Mankind.) That in other words means 
plain anarchy. That also means that within the State 
we can never abolish property altogether. Even in a 
hundred per cent communistic State there will be pro- 
‘perty—-may be that every thing will be owned by the 
State and that there will be no Private Property. 

dt will be readily seen that though it is possible to 
imagine a state of perfect communism where private pro- 
perty is abolished in its entirely and individuals are 
reduced to mere users of public property in theory, some 
limits and restrictions have got to be put on the extent 
of socialisation of -property when we ceme down to the 
realm of practical politics. , 


re a a 


Proprietary rights to the barest necessaries 
of life and in the things which satisfy our 
emotional and aesthetic cravings have got to be 
admitted by any State but that which is out to be 
inhuman or intolerable. 


Nor does it appear just to deny proprietary 


rights over savings out of one’s legitimate personal 
income acquired through thrift and self-denial 
‘so long as the extent of his right of ownership does not 
cover such a wide field as to enable.the owner to deprive 
others of their inherent right to evolve their own free 
personalities or to influence the life of the nation in 
@ manner detrimental to the moral and physical well- 
being of its members. 

All that we can do in this direction from the practi- 
cal point of view therefore is to maxiimise socialisation, 
suppress our private greeds and progressively diminish 
the sphere of privale ownershop and bring it down to its 

absolute minimum level. In the words of Mr. Wells, “The 
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extension of one’s personality to things outside oneself 
is indeed as natural and instinctive e thing as eating, 
But because the liver is necessary and inevitable, there . 
is no reason why it should be enlarged to uncomfortable | 
proportions, because eating is an unconquerable instinct | 
there is no excuse for repletion.” (H. G. Wells: New | 
Worlds jor Old.) But however we may reduce the sphere | 
of private ownership the existence of the irreducible | 
residue has got to be admitted. 

The state-socialist does not like Proudhan, consider 
all private property as robbery. He preserves all that 
class of private property which is an “enlargement of 
personality” such as proprietary rights over one’s person, 
clothes, personal tools, books and objects of asthetic 
and emotional satisfaction. What he seeks to destroy 
is that class of proprietary rights which gives the indi- 
vidual power over the food and need of his fellow 
creatures, a power which can frustrate the realisation of 
the best selves of other individuals who do not have 
that power. He endeavours therefore to destroy the claim 
of the landlord, the usurer, the forestaller, the gambling 
speculator, monopolizer, etc. He socializes the means of 
large-scale production. He denies private ownership of | 
great enterprises. Interested persons may be allowed to | 
invest their surplus in those enterprises as shareholders 
but the control is to be vested in the Stute. The State is | 
to be the sole banker, the sole landlord and the sole | 
insurance office. This however is not the same thing as 
to abolish proprietary rights in big enterprise. By sociali- | 
sation simply the centre of ownership is shifted from 
the individual to the State. Private preperty is replaced | 
by public property; property is not abolished. Within 
the ambit of the State, it cannot be abolished. , 
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INDIAN PERIODICALS 


: The All-India Economie Conference 
PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 


The all-India economic conference held at Kara- 
chi recently under the presidentship of Prof. 5S. 


K. Rudra discloses a happy change in perspective 


and consequently, its proceedings attracted wide 
attention. R. V. Rao observes in The New Review : 


Prof, Rudra’s presidential address made a fervent 
wplea for broadening the scope of economic science so 
that economists may play an important part in shaping 
economic policy. He observed that for the solution of 
our internal political problems, freedom from fear is 
the first essential and this shall be secured by the 
authorities in power. Freedom from want can only 
follow in its wake. He endorsed the appeal of Mr. T 
B. Dalal, Chairman of the Reception Committee, who 
pleaded for practical application of the Gandhian 
economics with their fundamental humanism and moral 
values both as to end and as to means, as the solution 
of the economic ills of the country. Prof. Rudra also 
opined that a time has come .for us to set up a 
National Institute of Social and Economic Research 
in our country so that pressing national problems may 
be considered by this body. In this Prof. Rudra 
opined the economist’s role is an important one but 
they should not blindly depend on postulates imported 
from abroad. He did well in not only emphasizing the 
need for reshaping of our teaching the subject as well 
as the need for comparative study. 

Prof. Rudra’s thesis was that the academic and 
the administrative side of our national life should be 
brought much closer together than has been the case 
hitherto, because while the administrator would know 
the how, he would not know the why of many State 
activities. He, therefore, pleaded for giving good status 
to the academic economist. He also emphasized the 
need for greater collaboration between the government, 
academic economists and others. Now that economists 
are playing an important part in imternational con- 
ferences and organisations like the’ Internationa] Bank 
and the monetary fund, he observed that a new field 
of economic work in the inter-nation sphere has opened 
to economists, 

Referring to the state control of industries, with- 
out wasting words and time. Prof. Rudra observed that 
our imethed must be a judicious amalgamation of 
public, corporative, co-operative and ‘purely private 
types of ownership and management, He held the 
view that the development of natural assets should be 
undertaken by the State. He, however; observed that 
the State is not omni-competent and bureaucratization 
of economic life in India under present standards does 
not appear to be promising. He, therefore, pleaded for 
an equitable division in the field of economic enter- 
prise. 
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The eriterion of all economic endeavour according to: 


him is the service of the community. After all it is not 


the amount of money that one possesses but the prestige 
that it commands that matters. Therefore, he hoped: 


that the economists would try to see that a fair deal. 
is given to the proletariat. He wanted that we should. 
combine the advantage of the efficiency of production 
of the capitalistic system with the rendering of appro- 
priate service to the needful of the communistic order.. 
He hoped that the social objective would be considered, 
He did well in emphasizing that the appeasement of 
hunger would be the first responsibility of the 
economist. He hoped that the support of the peasants. 
would be secured in the matter, Secondly, he also laid. 
the greatest stress on an appropriate reward to the 
cultivators which would mean guarantee of minimum: 
price on selected food-grains in ease it was necessary. 

Prof. Rudra referred to the various methods 
which we can banish hunger from this land. He, how- 
ever, said that one condition is fundamental viz., the 
co-operation of the peasants and co-operative action.. 
According to him, co-operative method is the only way 
by which the economic power of .the peasantry can be 
developed and stabilised in the country- - 

Prof; Rudra gave valuable suggestions. in regard: 
to rural housing, civil aviation, shipping and foreigm 
contacts, He even went to the length of suggesting 
that the government should depute students and 
teachers to important countries for studying their 
ecobomic conditions. ; rio 

Referring to international trade, Prof, Rudra said 
that all backward nations should develop their poten- 
tial for industrial progress. He emphasised however 
that we should not have an isolationist policy. He 
pleaded for a permanent tariff board to consider 
qaeaoue and scientific adjustment of our tariff pro-- 

ems. 

Prof. Rudra also dealt with the problem of our 
sterling assets and hoped that the sooner an agree- 
ment is reached on this: vexed problem the happier 
will be the position between India and England. Prof. 
Rudra also referred to British Industries im India and 
suggested that in case we decide to liquidate British 
capital in India, the State should take over them. 

Referring to the problem of labour unrest, he held 
the view that the labour problem has got to be consl- 
dered and legislation put through. He emphasised,. 
however, the need for positive collaboration between. 
employers and workers. While the labour movement. 
has been, built up as @ fighting machine, its real power,,. 
he said, will arise when it takes over many of the 
educational and welfare activities under its care. He 
also made a vigorous plea for considering the inter- 
national aspect of the problem. He hoped that the 
Jabour leaders would remember that it is in abundance: 
of production at reduced cost and improved quality 
that the ultimate source of labour amelioration rests.. 
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In conclusion, Prof, Rudra referred to the need for 
devising social Securily measures including old age 
pensions. He even went to the length of suggesting 
institutional invalidity benefit schemes. As regards the 
problem of resources, he said that our taxation capacity 
will remain low as long as our productivity is low. 
He hoped that economists would suggest measures by 
which we can enhance our resources with equity. He, 
however, said that economic cbjectives are Jike the 
horizon on the landscape which recedes as one goes 
near, but the economist has to tread on. 


“ 





‘Rabindranath Tagore and His “Master” 


Who was the spiritual master of Rabindra- 
“path ? The answer to this question has set many 
"ia person a-thinking continuously, and for long 
converted their minds into so many churning-rods. 
“An Enquirer” writes in Triveni : 


When the English rendering of his Gztanjak was 
first published, several of the Theosophists, for in- 
stance, understood by his frequent reference to “My 
Master”, one of those august adepts on the Hima- 
layas in whose existence they believe, while the 
Christians, who said that the book was but biblical 
in the intensity of its mystical vision as well as in 
its emotional and expressional apparatus, thought 
that the term alluded to Christ. Of course, as every 
earnest student of his works knows, he meant nothing 
-of the kind. For his Master was none else but God 
with His individualised asvect in his own inner 
consciousness, whom he gave the especial appellation 

- of Jeevan-devata, “the Lord of Life.” 

However, on one occasion, in reply to a young 
Sindhi school-girl’s query, o is your Master ?” 
the Poet replied readily, “Buddha.” Now this is ‘quite 
significant because it is usually stated “that his think- 
ing ‘was influenced: effectively and invariably, if not 
exclusively, ‘by the Upanishads. That is undoubtedly 
true. But may it not be also that the Poet’s concep- 
tion of Godhead was not only as that of a Person, 
‘but that it was impersonal as well, He becoming It, 
the lover or the Beloved becoming Law, too? Again, 


‘ was such an impersonal envisaging of the tore an 


‘erux of the universal entity or existence a later phase 
of his own spiritual evolution ? For it does not appear 
to have been so patent during the first half or so of 
this pilgrimage or pursuit of the Oversoul, unless his 
initial interior experience, while he was yet in his 
teens, converging on conviction, that One Supreme 
(without @ second) Energy underlined the million- 
faceted manifestaton, called creation, be a proof in 
point. 

The fact of the matter, as it would appear, is 
that though the Poet “sang many a song in many a 
mood,” yet, as he himself has said in one of his songs, 
“their ultimate meaning has always pointed to Thee.” 
(God). But this “Thee” was sometimes “He” and at 
other times “Tt.” 

A study of his works written in the course of 
the latter half of his last ¢éarthly quest, however, 
leads the writer to suggest in all humility that the 
impersonalization of the Eternal, so to speak, was 
emphasised by him, towards the end of his career. 
It may have been impressed on him,-no doubt, by 
the Upanishadie allusions to, or implication of, the 
‘Truth of Life, as against the Lord of Life. Could it 
be that this was due to his having studied, in the 
meantime, the Buddhist scriptures? Or, was if iD- 
fluenced also by the process and “provocation” and 
pressure of modern science? Or, again, was it as a 
result of a realisation on his part, just as the, Buddha 
evidently had, that, in the ultimate, even his poetic 
‘vocabulary and imagery, so rich and variegated, could 


‘Enlightened One,” 
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nob angle within its net the inexhaustible nature of 
the One Indivisible and Eternal, and that all that he 
could say truthfully at the penultimate end of his 

search was, “The Supreme Reality is best represente 

in syllables of silence. He ig ‘It.’ In this connection 
one little fact may be mentioned, for it is quite sug- 
gestive. Edmond Holmes’ Creed of the Buddha was 
one of the Poet’s great favourites among ‘books, so 
much so that he had more than once recourse to it, 
something very unusual for him. Maybe, then, that 
his answer to the aforesaid enquiry was made at By: 
time when he had, perhaps, a little while before read 
the book afresh’! Maybe, again, he might have used 
the name “Buddha” in the special sense that “the 
was not merely a particular 
historical person but the Eternally Illuminated One, 
that changes, when It so chooses a Saul into a Paul, 
a Siddhartha into a Buddha, In other words, Buddha 
may have meant to him a personal expression of the 
impersonal, eternal Law, though the frigid absolute- 
ness of Truth or Law can be converted into an object 
of adoration and affection only by the  vitalising 
warmth of personaligation-—of making Jt a person’s 
own through devotion, and discipline and dedication. 
And this is quite logical ‘beeause, in the last resort, 
as Gandhiji says, “the Law and the Law-giver are 


one.’ i 
> | 





Science and the Common Man 
Kamalakanta Verma observes in The Hindu- 
stan. Review : 


Science, according to a dictionary which has just 
been published, is “the accumulation and organisation | 
of knowledge acquired by means of tested methods of 
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observation and systematised with a view to the 
formulation of general laws or hypotheses to account 
for natural phenomena or their behaviour,” and, 
according to another—an older but standard work--one 
of the meanings that the word has, is “pursuit of 
knowledge or truth for its own sake.’ That such an 
accumulation and organisation and pursuit are neces- 
sary in the interests of humanity cannot be denied. 
Your researches and your studies have led in the past, 
and will lead in the future, to discoveries and inven- 
etions which have conferred, and will confer, great 
benefits on the human race. At the same time, there 
is always a danger of the habit of the pursuit of 
knowledge or truth for its own sake being overdone. 
The tendency to make the pursuit of knowledge or 
truth for its own sake an end in itself must be guarded 
against. If it is true that it is the duty of every human 
being to labour not only for himself but also for his 
fellow-beings, it must also be true that the acquisition 
of knowledge and the discovery of truth are to be 
valued only when they are acquired and discovered 
with the object of benefiting humanity at large and 
are used for that purpose. 

May I remind you that there is a destructive as 
well a8 a constructive side to your activities ? If your 
labours have resulted in the discovery of power from 
,steam, electrical energy, the aeroplane, the wireless, 
‘and numerous methods of preventing and _ curing 
diseases—to mention only a few of the good things 
that you have done for humanity—they have also 
resulted in the discovery of the atom bomb, not to 
mention other devices of destruction for which you 
are responsible. I should lke to make it clear, how- 
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ever, that I do not agree with those who are inclined 
to blame scientists for the invention of these devices. 
The blame must, in my opinion, be laid at the doors 
of politicians and administrators who utilise science 
for such purposes. At the same time, it seems neces- 
sary to invite the attention of scientists to this subject 
and to request them to try their utmost to set up & 
tradition which will prevent them and those who will 


walk in their foot-steps in the future from permitting 


themselves and their knowledge being exploited for 
activities which are calculated to destroy not only 
civilisation but humanity itself. If you do not do that,/ 
you run the risk of further alienating the common man, 
You cannot be unaware that the common man has 
already been doubtful as to whether your activities 
have done him any real good. What he wants is happl- 
ness. 


scientists have resulted in the annihilation of distance, | 
in bringing about greater comforts and conveniences, 

in speeding up production and increasing wealth and 

in the discovery of means for preventing and curing, 

within certain limits, disease, have these achievements 

added to the sum total of human happiness? If the 

common man, with his views about what -happiness. 
is, instead of merely doubting whether you have done 

him’ any real good, comes to believe that you are a 

source of evil and are his enemies, the results will be, 

to put it mildly, most undesirable. That is a danger 

which must be realised and averted, not only in your 

interest but in the interest of humanity itself. 
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Japan Today 

Francis J. Horner observes in The Asiatic 
Rewiew, January 1947 : 

Some fifteen months have now gone by simee 
Japan came under Allied occupation, and it is extreme- 
ly interesting—especially to those of us who knew the 
country well in pre-war days~—to nate the extent and 
degree of the changes that have taken place. 

It is natural to start at the top ; how goes it with 
the Emperor ? How has his denial of all claims to a 
“divine” heredity affected his position ? 

In former days the main ideas which the people 
held about their ruler were two-—-the idea of him as 
the direct descendant of the Sun Goddess, or the 
“divine” concept ; and that of him as the Head of the 
National Family. or the, “Father of his people” con- 
cept. Through the unremitting pressure of propaganda 
from above, the former became more and more intensi- 
fied, the Jatter ever more suppressed. But the Japanese 
are an excessively emotional race, and this “parental” 
concept, though concealed within their consciousness, 
was a very real and powerful element in their make-up, 
The result therefore of the Emperor affirming himself 
to be a human being. no different in kind from his 
subjects. has been just what might have been expected. 
The long-suppressed cmotion of filial affection and 
loyalty can be released, with the result that he, now 
Feiens in the hearts of his subjects more strongly than 
ever, aid enjoys a real popularity very different from 
the exaggerated ‘awe and reverence with which he was 


previously regarded. This was shown in a very astonish- ° 


ing way at the promulgation of the new Constitution. 
A platform had been erected, cordoned off from the 
huge crowd by lines of police. A military band was 
in attendance to play the National Anthem. The 
Premicr appeared with members of his Cabinet. Then 
the Emperor with his Consort walked on to ‘the dais. 
The band started to play, but in a moment it was 
drowned by the enthusiastic cheers, shouts and banzazs 
of the yelling crowd, Instead of the reverential bow- 
ing in silence of pre-war days, the people rushed for- 
ward, and, breaking through the police cordon, surged 
up to the foot of the platform, wild with the happi- 
ness of at last being able to express what they really 
felt in their hearts towards their Ruler. 


There is yet another reason which accounts for the. 


Emperors popularity.. He is the one symbol of 
continuity with the past that still remains. All else 
has vanished. The basic ideas on which the nation had 
been brought wp for centuries had been proved to be 
false and unreal. Cast adrift from all on which they 
had relied, the people found one sheet-anchor to hold 


them together in the midst of the confusion, depression - 


and ignominy of defeat—the Imperial Throne ; and 


‘athe way in which General MacArthur has understood 


‘and utilized this aspect of Japanese psychology must 
rouse genuine admiration. 

The purpose of the occupation, of -coulse, is not 
merely to inculeate the doctrines of democracy, but to 
set up a regime on practical lines which will, by its 
very nature. be compelled to function in a democratic 
inanner in the future—in short, to build a democratic 
machine. Now any political machine suffers from the 
fact that, by its very nature, its component parts and 
those who make it work are identical—the individuals 
—among whom ‘are so many who interpret the word 
“democracy” according to their own convenience ! 
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Now in this connection ‘the Japanese have 2 
peculiar characteristic which seems to be almost an 
integral part of their nature. They are perfectly satis- 
fied with a thing provided “it looks all right”; they 
are Only too glad to take the surface for the substance. 
This is shown in their language by the word ben, 


‘meaning “convenient,” which is constantly on their 


lips. Anything which superficially appears correct and 
pleasing -or proper is taken for the real thing. A 
stucco frontage affixed to a ramshackle wooden structure 
is benra—“convenient”—for it makes it look like a 
concrete building | It is the same idea that was respon- 
sible for flooding the pre-war markets with gimcerack 
goods often of undeniably attractive appearance. Now 
this idea which is so universal throughout Japan has 
got to be eradicated completely before any. really solid 
foundation can be laid down. Realizing this, S.C.A.P. 
has concentrated on effecting a real and fundamental 
reform in the whole educational system of Japan. and 
it is in this regard that some admirable work is being 
undertaken. T’o do more than outline these reforms is 
of course impossible. 

Primarily, the whole educational machine has been 
decentralized, so that schools and colleges are no longer 
under direct control of the Central Government. Co- 


education has been introduced, and though this is not- 


compulsory in all grades, more and more establish- 
ments are voluntarily adopting it. All teachers from 
top to bottom have been carefully screenéd, while 
textbooks have been rewritten and new ones issued 
wherever necessary. The issue of new textbooks was 
essential in the domains of history and morals. In the 
matter of the internal administration of schools, the 
British and American system of monitors and prefects 
has been adopted, so that the students may themselves 


take a greater share in running their own schools and- 
thus learn the elements of democracy. Naturally for ' 


the time being—and probably for some time to come 
-—there is a very confused idea among the student 
body as to what -“democracy” really means. One young 
man of Tokyo Imperial University defined it as “doing 
what one likes 1” But the Japanese student ig in gene- 
ral quick in the uptake, very hardworking and ex- 
tremely anxious to learn. Provided that reactionary 
forces of either wing are kept in strict control for the 
next ten or fifteen years, Japan should be able to base 
her democratic state on a really solid foundation. 
Apart from education, the most marked changes 
appear*to have taken place in the Labour world. The 
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Japanese are unique among Oriental nations for two 
characteristics—their faculty for organization and their 
passion for working ‘in groups. Therefore. as soon as 
S.C.A.P/’s directives were issued permitting freedom 
of speech, ordering the release of political prisoners, 
abolishing the pernicious “thought police” and stressing 
the rights of labour, trade unions began to spring up 
on all sides. The new-found.freedoms have naturally 
produced a torrent of half-formed. ill-digested ideas, 
critic'sms and demands, but such are only to be ex- 


pected. Similarly, ignorance of the methods and they occupy some thirty seats. Thev are reported to | 
principles of discussion and arbitration in labour have done extremely well in their first essay. and ite 
disputes has resulted in a succession of strikes. But is to be hoped that more will be returned at the next 


these must not be taken in too serious a light. The 
living conditions of the people are still precarious ; 
the rise in the cost of living is far greaber than the 
corresponding rise in wages, mainly due to inflation. 
It is true that the Finance Minister has declared that 
the inflationary trend has already reached its peak, 
and that very shortly, economic conditions will be 
stabilized. but there can be no question that Japan’s 
present financial organization is extremely delicately 
balanced. The great Zaibatsu combines have been dis- 
solved, and both the financial experts of the U/S.A. 
and Japan are trying to erect a completely new edifice 
on the ruins of the old. But that edifiee has got to 
withstand the tremendous strain of reparations which. 
if carried out im accordance with the Pauley report to 
Prdesident Truman, may upset all calculations. Yet, 
until this question of reparat‘ons is finally settled, 
Japanese busimess in its widest aspect cannot be deve- 
loped. It is clear that banks are not going to advance 
loans for enterprises which may or may not be taken 
as part of the assels to be handed over. Yet there is 
no doubt that, under the direction of the occupying 
Powers, Japan is making a steady trade recovery m 
certain directions. If she is capable of holding up 
successfully under the strain mentioned above, she 
should be able to effect a stable economy. 

Finally, a bref mention must be made of the 
volitical field. It is often stated that the two major 
parties. the Progressive and the L'berals, are largely 
composed of the same old bureaucrats under a different 
guise. This is an exaggeration. It must be remembered 
that the political world has gone through a most 
searching purge which, starling with the professional 
noliticians. has extended to all Government officials 
from the highest to the lowest. This purging has now 
been extended to include the financial, commercial and 
journalistic worlds. It is therefore hoped that, after the 
local elections now taking ‘place, Japan will be starting 
with a clean slate. Tne Social Democrats are the 
largest of the opposition parties. They have refused 
any affiliation with the Communists im spite of re- 
peated approaches. It is thought likely that they may 
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head the polls at the next General Election. Politically 
they represent a fairly mild socialism, and are very 
active throughout the country, So are the Communists,: 
who make a Jot of noise ; and had it not been for their, 
early opposition to the Emperor they would have 
gained more support. As it is, however, thev cut little 
ice, though their “behind-the-scene” activities are 
openly said to be responsible for many of the strikes 
that have occurred. The great change that must be 
noticed is the election of women to the Diet. of which 


election. ; 

Tn general, then, it may be said that, in spite of 
much confusion. of the Jong-drawn-out food crisis, of 
labour unrest and economic distress, the people of 
Japan are slowly but stetdi'v settling down once more. 
They are recovering from the initial shock of defeat 


which left them stunned and hopeless, are -recapturing . 


their former resilence, and are beginning once again 
to take up the affairs of life with initiative and pur- 
pose. Indisputably this is Jargely due to the wise 
euidance and administration of General MacArthur. 
But much credit ‘must also be given to their own 
adaptability, their industry and especially to the 
realistic outlook of their leaders. 


gone, and the potentialities of the people are being 
slowly chaunelled fo face the future with energy and 
determination. 
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History of Archeological Science 
Development in Egypt 


Middle East Opinion, January 1947, re- 
counts briefly the evolution of Egyptology in con- 
nection with the centenary celebration of Maspero, 
the famous French Egyptologist : 


In June last, Egypt celebrated the ccntenary of 


Maspero, the famous French Egyptologist who orga-% 


nized the Egyptian Antiquities Department. This is au 
opportune occasion to recount briefly the evolution of 
Keyptology, - 

It is only in the early part of the eighteenth eee 
who 
came especially to study its monuments or any other 
vestige of the Ancient Egyptian civilization and thus 
drew the attention of scientists and opened to Europe 
the perspectives of Egyptian Archaeology. 

The Duteh painter and artist Cornelius Bruyn, the 
Tinglish Theologist Thomas Show, the Danish sea 
captain Frederick Marden, the Swedish naturalist 
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Hasselquist, the British travellers Richard Pockoke, 
Davidson, James Bruce and’ W. G. Brown, the Danish 
traveller Carsten Niebuhr, the Frenchmen Poncet, 
Sicard, Le Noir du Roule, Fourmont, Volney. Savary 
and others drew Europe’s attention to the ancient 
Egyptian monuments, 

Therefore. when the Sciences and Arts Commis- 
sion of the Orient Army commanded by Bonaparte, 
arrived in Qairo, it had already an extensive docu- 
mentation on the country which served as a basis for 
its own work. 

In the Archedlogical field, many of these travellers 
had contributedgto throw some light by either measur- 
ing or describing some of the monuments, and more 
particularly the Pyramids. . 

The discovery of the Rosetta stone and the esta- 
bhshment of the first nucleus of a museum were the 
starting points of this admirable work in which the 
whole world eventually participated. In the results 
achieved France had a predominant share. 

While Scientists and Egyptologists were busy in 
deciphering the texts found on the Rosetta stone 
trying to find in it the key to the mystery of ancient 
Egypt, an Italian traveller Belzini set foot in Alex- 
andria. Being by trade an efficient and  expiert 
draughtsman, he had been entrusted by Mohamed Aly 
to carry out some hydraulic works. Taking advantage 
of his presence in Egypt, he began exploring archeo- 
logical sites. He entered the Pyramid of Chephret. 
aud discovered the tomb of Seti I, in the Valley of 
the Kings. Following up his researches towards Nubia 
he inscribed his name on the monumental Statue of 
Ramses at Abu Simbel. and discovered the site of 
ancient Benenice on the Red Sea and the emerald 
mines south of Kosseir. Later he undertook a trip in 
the Libyan desert. in the vicinity of the Bahria Oases 
and visited the ruins of the temple of Ammon at Siwa. 
His stay in Egypt lasted only three years (1815-1818). 
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But it is more particularly since the deciphering 
of the hieroglyphies that Egyptology as a sclenice pro- 
gressed considerably. This question had already pre- 
occupied scientists in the seventeenth century, and the 
Prussian Jesuit, Athanasius Kircher, who, after having 
invented several instruments which consisted of the 
magic lantern and a sort of typewriter, tried to 
decipher the hieroglyphics. However his attempts were. 
vain and brought no positive results. : 

After the discovery of the Rosetta Stone, Sylvestre 
de Sacy, the Swedish diplomat Akerblat and Dr. 
Thomas Young, succeeded each in his part and m a 
certain measure to decipher the hieroglyphics. But it 
was more particularly due to\ Champollion’s effort that 
the question was definitely settled while Brugsoh threw 
Jater more light on the matter. 

As soon as Champollion communicated his dis- 
wovery to the “Aeademie des Inseriptions et Belles- 
Lettres”, he undertook a trip to Egypt in order to 
make thé best of his discovery. 

After many difficulties due in a Jarge part to 
Drovetti, the French consul and Archeologist, who 
feared a loss of prestige in Egypt, where he exercised 
a moral control on Egyptological science, Champollion 
was finally able to land in Alexandria and obtained 
Mohammed Aly’s protection to carry out his archeo- 
logical researches. He had brought with him a mission 
consisting of five young Frenchmen. including one 
draughtsman, two painters. an architech and an 
inspector of fine arts. Simultaneously with the French 
mission, an Italian Mission headed by the Orientalist 
Rosellini also arrived in Alexandria, and at the request 
of the Grand Duke of Toscany joined Champollion’s 
parby. 
/ This was the beginning of a glorious adventure : 
expeditions in the moonlight, the deciphering of texts 
at night under the dim light of torches in order not 
to wait until the morrow, the ascension of the Abu 
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Simbel Colossii in order to gain access to the interior 
of the Sanctuary, long hours of work in the Noxious 
atmosphere of subterranean -passages, patient and 
tedious night study of the finds and as a diversion and 
for relaxation, at such ‘free time aS was available, 
looking. over the collections of butterflies and insects 
of the Italian naturalist and Beduin feasts. 

Champollion left Egypt in 1880, after a stay of 16 
months. Considerably weakened and with failing health 
following his long ‘stay in the torrid Upper Egypt 
climate, he was hardly in a, position’ to’ withstand the 
rigours of a Parisian winter. He developed pneumonia- 
and finally died in March 18382 from a. stroke | of 
apoplexy 

While his collaborators ‘ook’ up_ the printing ‘of 
his book Monuments .of Egypt and Nubia interrupted 
by his death, his draughtsman and friend, Nestor’ 
L’Hote. returned to Egypt to complete’ his documenta-* 
tion. He also died. .prematurely and his nephew, 
Auguste Mariette, assurned the task of continuing the 
French Archeological ‘work so brilliantly ‘started ‘and 
which Maspero in his turn developed with such 
admirable tenacity. and sénse of organization. 


? 





Egyptian Women’s Suffrage: Rights _ 


Allouba Pasha writes in the above- mentioned 
Periodical of the same number : 


The movement’ ‘for the scannerpation of fae 
Egyptian woman started about 40 years ago when the 
late Kassem Amin’ Bey boldly supported a movement 
designed to discard the veil and’ put an end to ‘her’ 
forced geclusion, 

Like many reformers, he was ae target ‘of - such 
a violent campaign as might have. damped the 
enthusiasm even of the staunchest advocate. - He was 
branded as an infidel and had he not had the moral 
support of some of Egypt's enlightened, leaders, he 
might have given up the struggle in despair. 

He wrote a baok on ‘the. emancipation’ of the 
Keyptian woman which is regarded to this dav as the 
best defense for the right of Moslem women to take 
part in active public life. 

He proved that Islam “never’ sanctioned ‘the veil 
which was a relic of pre-Islamic times,. asserting that 
Moslem women. had’ participated in large measure In 
the development of the Moslem Hmpire. 

That his struggle has borne fruit may ‘be realized. 
by the present progress which has placed the educated 
Egyptian woman on almost the same level as her. 


western sister. 







Blood-vita is synonymous with vitality, energy and good health, which means — 
resistance to disease and infection. 
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For some time, there hag been a tendency for the 
recognition - of the right of Egyptian women to take 
a more active.part in‘public life, — 

Mohamed Ali Allowba “Pasha has submitted to 


Parliament a draft bill, for such amendments to the 


Electoral Laws as may grant the Egyptian woman 
the right of suffrage, ~~ 

‘In support of his proposal, he points out that the. 
Constitution does not deprive the Egyptian woman 


from the exercise of her electoral right as such provi-__ 


sions are included in the Electoral ‘liaw which is open 


to' amendment. y 
He goes on to say that the woman“in Egypt enjoys 


tights of which her Western sisters are deprived. 


woman in this country has .the right of ownership, 
sale and purchase, endowment, bequeathing a legacy 
and’ appointing’ an sttorney, She can dispose of her 
‘own property without the consent. of her husband who 
has no control’ whatever in ‘her rights: in this respect. 
“He adds that, in the light of the above faets, and 
In view of the great progress achieved by Egyptian 
women, they: should be granted -the right of suffrage. 
In countries where women exer cise sich’ a right their, 


influence has been for reaching in making the wisest 


choice. 

If the Egyptian woman has .the right to tant a 
power of attorney, why: should, not her opinion be 
sought in the election of the nation’s representatives 
‘in Parliament ? Why should the women who, from the 
numerical .pomt of view; ‘are equal to men, remain 


isolated from male «citizens in’ the performance of such 


an Important national duty? . 
He concludes by- stating that as lie is desirous of 
avoiding any violent reaction, he ‘has suggested the 


wi 


grant of the right of suffrage only to' literate . women. .. 


New rights may be ‘given to the Egyptian women in 
‘the light of future developments. 

Mohamed Ashmawi Pasha, former Minister 
Education, strongly supports the bill which, 
opinion, will enable the Egyptian woman. to take an 
indirect part in public life. The admission of the 
Egyptian woman to the ranks of the electorate: will 
have a beneficial influence as it will preclude the 
possibility of extremist principles gaining ground. 

‘In questions of vital reforms, the woman wan 
nee her will irrespective of party policy. 

He even goes further by expressing the hope that 


.the bill may be amended to stipulate the election of 


women as members of Parliament. The. introduction 
of this element in our ‘political life will result in the 
welfare of the whole community. 
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Ourselves 


. We have to apologise again for the late publica- 
tion of this Review. Conditions are far from normal in 
our home city and no improvement is perceptible .at 
the, time of writing, indeed on the’ contrary. Business 
conditions have become exceedingly complex and 
difficult, due to the hazards and restrictions imposed 
on the citizens of Calcutta by the unofficial .and 
official masters of the city: Under . the prevailing 


- circumstances and handicaps, it has been an exceed- 


et 


ingly difficult job for us to bring out this issue at all, 
and we hope our readers will realize this fact and 
excuse the delay and other shortcomings that may be 
apparent in this number. 

Conditions in Calcutta may indeed be described as 
lamentable. Apart from the activities of the goondas 
and hooligans, this city is now the headquarters of all 
kinds of mischievous agitators, who are working havoc 
with the prospects of rehabilitation and the recondi- 
tioning of industry and trade. The breach between the 
employers and the employed is being daily widened 
through the activities of a set of persons who are out 
for acquiring power for their own pestilential selves. 
We would be the last m denying the right of mass 
negotiation to labour, indeed under the prevailing 
circumstances Jabour needs to negotiate with all the 
powers that be in order that a general amelioration 
of living conditions and standards be provided. for 
them. But the way things are being engineered by the 
so-called labour-leaders, no betterment. is possible for 
the workers, as an industry that is being undermined 


by the all-round stoppages and lowering of .efficiency, 


can never provide a ‘high standard of living for its 
workers. Today all business and industry in Calcutta 


r is suffering from the consequences of rash and mis- 


guided action of the workers. . 


Partition or. Secession: an 


Matters relating to the future Perens of this 
province are coming to a ‘head. The question of 
partition has now become an accepted fact, provided 
that there be any division of India at all. There is no 
doubt in the minds of the people of this province, 
that failing a miraculous abatement of the communal 
tension, partition of Bengal will follow as an inevitable 


corollary. There ‘thas eet no public . meeting, of any 
sizable dimension whatsoever, held*in Bengal by the 
minority communities within the last two months, 
where there has been any noticeable dissent on the 
question of the partition of Bengal - being the only 
safeguard, the sole lifeline, for the minorities of this 
province ‘if Pakistan does materialize. The question 
has now passed the stage of debate, only the ways and 
means, the boundaries and the units on the basis of 
which the division is to be. made, that remain to be 
considered. oh eh 

A great deal of dust has-been raised by the slogan 
of “United and Sovereign Greater Bengal.” We need 
hardly point out that the move was first set out by 
the agile brains of Mr. Suhrawardy, the Chief Minister 
of Bengal. After thoroughly gagging and throttling 
the press, and stifling: the expression ‘of public opinion 
in Bengal, he has set forth on the job of outlining of a 
scheme, which according to him would bring the 
Millenium in’ Bengal. Needless to say, matters being 
as they are, despite all ‘press ordinances and “Public 
Safety” measures, there is hardly any member of the 
minority -communities in the province that should be 
taken in by this obvious trap for the unwary. Indeed, 
we would have dismissed the scheme as being totally 
unworthy of discussion, had it not been for the fact 
that a handful of persons—in all a dozen in number— 
from the nationalist ranks have either gone over to the 
schemers or else are maintaining a -precarious perch 
on the fence. Fear of reprisals, sub-human malice and 
an unholy lust for power are said to be the prime causes 
for this defection. Rumour also has it-that the hidden 
hand of the “Third Party” is scattering money lavishly 
in order to make the turn-coat’s path easier and to 
swell their following by the addition'of “professional 
patriots” to their ranks. So far the plot does not seem 
to have made’ any progress at all but all the same 
extreme alertness of our leaders is called for since 
powerful forees like British’ vested interests and the 
Ministerial group of‘ the League are throwing all their 
weight behind it. The League rivals of Mr. Suhrawardy 
have been particularly helpful, through their press, 
in exposing the sponsors of the “United and Sovereign 
Bengal” scheme, for which we should be grateful to 
them. 

The scheme entails in short, a complete breach 
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between the Nationalists in Bengal with their brethren 
in the rest of India. -But contrariwise, the Muslim 
League keeps its grip wnrelaxed on the Leaguers of 
Bengal The breach being complete. the Nationalists, 


which mean-all the minorities of Bengal are to be left. 
to the tender mercies of the League in Bengal. Faith in’ 


the goodwill of the Leaguers and trust in their sense 
of ‘justice are to be the sole guarantees for the exis- 
tence of the minorities; once they cut the line that 
anchors them, in the-midst of all storm and stress, In 
the harbour of Nationalist ‘India. We have to lay 
stress on those points, as the Suhrawardy-Sarat Bose 
plans for the. Future of Bengal have no basis on the 
observed and recorded facts of the Past and the- 
Present. “The Land of Bengal shall flow with milk and 
honey--and'-sweet’ harmony and Peace shall reign” say 
those worthies. “What promise of the Future do you 
‘see. in. the Present” we ask, “and how has the League 
discharged its responsibilities towards the minorities 
in the past, after their British patrons had placed the 
reins of power in their hands ?” 


We have not the slightest doubt, whatever be said’ 


by the erazy, the craven or the knave amongst our 
ranks, that once we have. cut the lifeline that links 
us with our brothers in- the rest of India, and have 
made. halters out of it, to tie round our necks and the 
necks of our children, the. progress of Bengal would be 
a rapid “Half- a League, Halj-a-Leaque, Half-a-League 
Backward.” For even today, while half the League im 
Bengal, under Suhrawardy, is pouring forth honeyed 
words of promise for the future, the other half of the 
League, controlled by -his rivals, is belching forth 
sulphur and brimstone. And we have no doubts in ‘our 
mind whatsoever as to which half shall prevail—and 
“reconvert” the other half—if and when Pakistan does 
materialize 1 . 

Here is as much of. the Scheme as has been 
yevealed ¢ 

1. Bengal ‘will Be a fies State. The Free State of 
Bengal will decide its. relations with the rest of India. 

2. The constitution of the Free State of Bengal 
will provide for election to the Bengal Legislature on 
the basis of joint electorate and adult franchise, with 
reservation of seats’ proportionate to the population 
amongst the Hindus and Muslims. The seats as between 
the Hindus and the ‘Seheduled -Caste Hindus will be 
distributed amongst . them ‘in proportion to their res- 
pective population, or in such manner as may be 
agreed among them.- The. constituencies will be 
‘multiple constituencies and the votes will be distri- 
-butive and not cumulative A candidate who gets the 
majority of the votes of his own community cast 
during the eléctions and 25 per ‘cent of the votes of 
the other communities so cast, will be declared elected. 
If no candidate satisfies these conditions, that candi- 
daté who gets the largest number of votes ‘of his own 
rommunity will be elected. : 

8. On the announcement by His.. Majesty’s 
Government that ‘the proposal of the Free, State of 
Bengal has been accepted and that Bengal Will not be 
partitioned, the present Bengal Ministry will be dis- 
solved and a néw Interim Ministry brought into being, 
consisting of an equal number of the Muslims and 
Hindus (including the Scheduled Caste Hindus) but 
excluding the Chief Minister. In this Ministry, the 
Chief Minister will be a Muslim and the Home 
Minister a Hindu. 

4, Pending the final emergence of a ‘Legislature 
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and a Ministry under the mew constitution, the 
Hindus (including the Scheduled Caste Hindus) and 
the Muslims will have an equal share in the services, 
including military -and. police. The services will be 
manned by Bengalees. 

“ 5. A Constituent Assembly composed of 30 per- 
sons, 16 Muslims and 14 non-Muslims, will be elected 
by the Muslim and non-Muslim. members of the Legis- 
lature respectively, excluding the Europeans: 


The Mountbatten Proposals 


There is a postponement of the ‘presentation of 
the blue-print for the future constitution of India by . 
Lord Mountbatten. All sorts of speculations are being 
put forward as to reason of this postponement. As 
the matter is vital and the postponement has delayed 
matters by little over a fortnight, we think it best to 
wait till the actual proposals are -before us. 

Meanwhile, it is to be hoped that the non-League 
members of the Cabinet at Delhi, are wide awake. 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru and his colleagues need to be 
alert and watchful every minute. Their opponents are 
actively preparing for every eventuality and they have 
the weight and the brains of a whole noe of Britishers 
behind them. 

Congress Ministries in the various provinces seem 
to have gone back to the programme of “minding their — 
own business.” Are they aware of the fact that unless 
they seek and listen to expert advice, they would be 
caught napping and badly defeated as in 1942? Mere 
high resolutions and ‘pious hopes will not pull the 
Congress out of danger. This is an age of specialists, 
and only a few in this country have even the 
knowledge as to who they are. The real trouble with 
some of our leaders thas been lack of experience and 
over-confidence. Some of them are totally inexperienced 
in the science of selecting the proper man for the 
proper job, and rely upon their own likes and dislikes. . 
which might be based on totally wrong premisses, and 
others are dependent on their flatterers and yes-men. 
One of our most eminent leaders is proverbially prone 
to move on impulses, which is a fatal failing in such 
critical times. The Congress Working’ Conimittee 
should immediately start to set’ up an expert com- 
mittee of advisors, and to get together seasoned and 
experienced men to guide them in the choice of 
personnel. Bad mistakes have been made in the choice 
of men in some cases and those mistakes should be 
rectified without further delay. Over-confidence is 
another great source of danger as it leads to the out- 
manoeuvring of the inexperienced by the more astute. 
We have no doubt as to the final outcome of our 
fight for independence nor about India’s ultimate 


‘destiny. But the country will be spared ‘an enormous 


amount of suffering and loss if it be prepared in time 
for all eventualities, Efficiency is the greatest virtue~ 
of modern. times and as such mere reliance on the 
justice of our cause will not suffice. “Hope for the 
best but prepare for the worst” is a hackneyed and 
overworked phrase. Nontheless. 14 is exceedingly 
cogent at the present juncture and the whole country 
would feel the safer if it be meticulously followed. 
We have great faith on the judgment and experience 
of Sardar Patel and we hope his counsel is being 
given the proper weight in the deliberations of the 
Cabinet and that his’ advice is being acted upon 
without any hesitation or delay. 


arenes 


Official Action in Bihar and Noakhali 


Mr. Srikrishna Sinha, Prime Minister, Bihar, in a 
written statement, in reply to a question in the "Bihar 


Legislative Council, disclosed that charge sheets had. 


been submitted against 2357 Hindus against whom 
orima facie evidence was found on investigation for 
having taken part in the last communal disturbances. 
2705 cases relating to communal 
, reported and the total number of Hindu accused 
“persons was 16,032 till April 9..3308 Hindus had been 
released on bail and the number of those detained in 
custody was 2719. Bail has been mostly allowed in 
bailable offences. But there are instances where bail 
has been allowed in non-bailable offences by Sessions 
Courts and High Courts. 

The corresponding picture in Noakhali shows a 
marked contrast in the treatment of minorities by the 
Congress and the League. In Noakhali, nearly 2000 
cases had been instituted of which 760 were dropped on 
ground of scanty evidence. Charge sheets were sub- 
mitted in 122 cases against 699 persons. Of them 489 
are still evading arrest. The local people have made 
open complaints that these persons go about freely 

“and terrorise the oppressed people; it is only the 
police who do not see them. 1069 persons were arrested 
in all, of whom 3387 have been discharged, 668 released 
on bail and only 54 are in custody. It may be 
mentioned here that a tearing campaign in the League 
press had been made to secure the release of the 
arrested persons and tremendous pressure was brought 
to bear upon the Chief Minister in the last meeting 
of the League Council for securing their release, Mr. 
Fazlul Huq, who has been competing with Myr. 
Suhrawardy to secure control of the Provincial League 
machinery, went to Comilla to secure the reledse of 
these men because that way lay popularity among the 
League followers. The latest feature in Noakhali is 

- that eounter-cases have been started against the 
oppressed members of the minority and these counter- 
cases are being brought up first, before taking up the 
main complaints. Further, it has recently been revealed 
that the Government of Bengal have sanctioned 4 
gratuitious relief of Rs. 250 in cash and 10 maunds 
of paddy for the family members of each of the 
absconders. Some of these absconders are accused of 
having committed in a revolting fashion most heinous 
crimes like murder, loot, arson and rape. Mr, N. 
C. Chatterjee, Bar-at-Law, a leading member in the 
Calcutta High Court Bar, has confirmed in a public 
statement, after a personal observation of local condi-~ 
tions,all the facts revealed above. He says that final 
reports have been submitted in 760 cases where the 
complaints have been generally admitted as substan- 
tially true but no charge sheets have followed. A few 
conscientious police officers who had submitted charge 
sheets in some cases, have been severely rebuked by the 

*cuperintendent of Police, a Muslim I. P., who has 

erdered that no charge sheet should be submitted 
without his knowledge. Since then no charge -sheet has 
reached the Courts. While in Bihar, the post of the 

Tnspector-General of Police has gone to a Muslim, in 

Noakhali even a petty Sub-Inspector of Police who 

happened to have been a mémber of the minority 
community, has been promptly removed and replaced 
by a Muslim. In many cases, proceedings have been 
drawn up against some in connection with counter- 
cases, Mr, Chatterjee, in his statement says, that the 
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trouble had been. 
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Hindu officer-in-charge of the Raipura Police Station, 
one of the most badly affected areas in the district, 
who had submitted, after due investigation, 40 charge 
sheets, has now been removed from that station. The 
general principle enunciated by the League miouth- 
pieces that minorities must ‘be protected by respon- 


sible officers of- their own community has thus been 


observed in the breach thereof, so far as the niinorities 
in Noakhali are concerned, up till now. In Bihar, 
where the . Muslim minority suffered,- the League 
demanded that all police officers in Muslim areas must 
be Muslims. This demand has largely been met by 
the Government of Bihar. In Noakhali, where the 
Hindu is in the minority, this theory of ‘minority pro- 
tection has been reversed and all Hindu officers from. 
the affected areas have been scrupulously . excluded. 
The demands and actions of the League in ‘Bihar and- 
Noakhali have clearly demonstrated that ‘there must 
be one rule where-the Leaguers are in minority and a 
converse rule where the Léagte does hold the reins 
of Government. In Muslim mimority provinces, there 
have been political cries of “Congress oppression” to 4 
high pitch but no exodus of Muslims. The engincered 
and largely subsidised transference of Muslim popula- 
tion from Bihar has completely fizzled out ; most of. 
those who were brought to Bengal have gone away 
leaving barely 20 per cent behind. But there have 
been large-scale evacuations, in lakhs,.from League _ 
majority areas in the Punjab and Bengal, and from the 
Frontier, owing to oppression and atrocitiés perpetrated 
by the Leaguers. If there was ever a case for minority 
protection, it should now be done in League provinces 
where the life, property and honour of women of the . 
minorities are still in jeopardy, - i. Oe 


. “ 
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Gandhi-Jinnah deol’ = 


) A joint appeal for communal peace has been 
jssued by Mahatma Gandhi and Mr. Jinnah. A come 
mumgue issued from the Viteroy’s House at New Delhi 
stated that on the Viceroy’s initiative and at his 
specific request Mahatma Gandhi--and Mr. Jinnah 
signed the pO NON INE tealararion and authorised its 
publication : , ; 


We deeply nae. the resent acts * lawlessness 
and violence that.-have ‘brought the ulmost disgrace 
on the fear name of India and. the greatest misery 
to innocent people, irrespective of who were the 
aggressors and who were the victims. We denounce 
for all time the use -of force to achieve political 
ends, and we call upon all. the communities of 
India, to whatever persuasion they may belong. 
not only to refran from all acts of violence and 
disorder, but also ta avoid, both in speech and writ" 
ing, any incitement to “such acts, 

Lawlessness in League’s: Direct Action theatres, 
like the Frontier, the Punjab and Bengal, did not stop 
even after a wide circulation of this appeal. Preaching 
of communal’ peace and courting: all sorts of suffering 
and discomfort to -strive for it is one of the prime 
objects in Mahatma Gandhi’s life. The part that Mr. 
Jinnah played .even after the publication of this 
appeal has not been above-board. He has never con- 
demned the violence of his followers, instead he has_ 
tried ‘to shield their misdeeds by putting all blame 
for violence on the shoulders of people who do not, 
belong to his party. His reluctance to sign the appeal 
was also disclosed by a New Delhi newspaper which 
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stated that although Gandhiji signed the document 
immediately it was presented before him, Mr. Jinnah 
was virtually compelled by the Viceroy to put his 
signature on if on April 15. * 

A-fortnight after the publication of the appeal, 
Gandhiji said at a prayer meeting at New Delhi on 
May 1 that the purpose of the joint appeal had been 
defeated. Mahatma Gandhi referred to the violente 
that was taking place in the Frontier Province, in the 
Punjab and other places The audience might well ask, 
he said, why in spite of the joint appeal by Quaid-e- 
Azim Jinnah and himself for peace in the country and 
the declaration in the appeal that use of force should 
be eschewed for all time for gaining political ends, 
the purpose of the appeal seemed to have been éntirely 
defeated in practice. In his opinion both the honour 
of the Viceroy who was instrumental in bringing about 
the joint appeal and of Quaid-e-Azam: Jinnah were in- 
volved. He held that it was not open to Jinnah Sahib 
to plead that his followers did not listen to his appeal. 
That would be cutting the whole ground from under 
his feet because he was the undisputed President of 
the All-India Muslim League which claimed to 
represent the vast bulk of the Muslim population. 
Where was the authority of the League if the Muslims 
resorted to violence for gaining political aim which 
was sumnied up in the word Pakistan ? Was the British 
Government to yield to the forte of arms rather than 
the force of reason, he asked. The speaker had ex- 
pressed his doubts as to the wisdom of issuing the 
joint appeal unless it was certain that it means for 
signatories all that’ the words thereof conveyed. 

The spirit in which this criticism of Gandhijj was 
received in the League press was signified by the 
Morning News of Calcutta in an editorial article, 
dated May 5. The article is reproduced below : 

Mr. Gandhi’s rabid communalism, his rancour 
towards the Muslims and their Qaid-e-Azam, is an 
open secret.. Mr. Gandhi can sink to the lowest 
depth to vilify the Muslim League and rail at Mr. 
Jinnah, Addressing -his -so-called prayer meeting the 

‘ other day. Mr. Gandhi referred to the “violence” 
that was taking place in the Frontier, the Puniab 
and other places. He declared that the joint appeal 
signed: by himself and Mr. Jinnah had completely 
failed in practice: This, he said, damaged the 
“honour” of the Qaid-e-Azam as well as the Vice- 
roy, who was “instrumental in bringing about the 
joint appeal.” 

Mr. Gandhi. further jeered that this indicated 
the dwindling influence of Mr. Jinnah and the 
Muslim League. Mr. Gandhi added: “Where was 
the authority of the League if the Muslims resorted 
to violence: for gaining their political aim which 

- - Was summed up in the word Pakistan ?” By these 
vile vituperations, Mr. Gandhi like a mean, fana- 
tical Hindu, tried to conceal his own sin and those 
of his ‘barbarous followers. Mr. Gandhi, in utter 
disregard of decorum and decency, placed the entire 
blame con the Muslims, the Qaid-e-Azam and the 

Muslim League. Mr..Gandhi mischievously ignored 

the ruthless violence, lawlessness, savagery of 

Congressmen all over India. He also chose to forget 

the unique achievements of his followers during the 
Bihar State Killing. 

When Congressmen are bent upon creating 
mischief, why blame Mr. Jinnah or the Muslim 
League ? Mr. Gandhi is particularly ruffled to find 
that the Frontier Pathans have not yet surrendered 
themselves to the Ram Rajya run by Dr. Khan 
Saheb and his gang. Congressmen can no: longer 
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beguile the Pathans, That Mr. Gandhi did not 
himself fayour the peace move is clearly borne out 
by the tote of his statement and the way in which 
he has earried the joint appeal, 


The N.-W. F. P. 


The Muslim League’s murder campaign in the 
North-West Frontier Province continues practically 
unabated in spite of the Congress Ministry’s sincere 
efforts to stop it. Nationalist leaders of that Province, 
including Khan Abdul Ghaffur Khan, have pointed out > 
that one of the chief “obstacles on the way of the 
establishmest of peaceful conditions was the conduct 
of the British officials of the province, including the 
Governor, Sir Olaf Caroe. Khan Abdul Ghaffur Khan, 
the greatest leader of the Frontier Pathans, told ® 
Peshwar audience, “The present disturbance in the 
country naturally leads me to suspect that there is a 
big plot and conspiracy behind it. It is not love of 
God, Islam, or love of their country but it is love of 
their departing English masters whom their friends do 
not like to go from India. There seems to be an 
organised attempt to create a situation that Indians 
themselves may request the British people to remain 
in India.” He next told the representatives of foreign , 
and Indian journals assembled at a press conference, 
“Mr. Jinnah has got no influence within the Frontier .- 
Province, because, in spite of his appeal there is no 
end to looting, killing and arson. All this ean be 
stopped in a minute and there can be perfect peace 
in the N.-W. F. P. In spite of the honest intentions 
of the Labour Government and the Viceroy to hand 
over power to India by June 1948, Churchill and ‘his 
agents are trying to create an atmosphere in India on 
the basis of which Churchill might be ‘helped to come 
in power and the British might be requested by the 
Indians themselves to stay in India.” He disclosed that 
an attempt was being made to convert the Frontier 
Province into a stronghold of the British Government 
by making it a buffer State between India and Russia. — 

Acharya Jugalkishore, General Secretary of the 
Indian National Congress, and Dewan Chamanlal made 
a survey of the Frontier situation and submitted a 
first hand report to Pandit Nehru at his request. In 
that report they stated that a-‘Governor should be 
appointed in place of Sir Olaf Caroe, who is prepared 
to guarantee protection to the minorities in full sym- 
mathy and harmony with the present Ministry and - 
that it is not the Ministry that should be dismissed 
but the Governor and the officials who look to him 
for support, 

In their report, they say : 

We have recently returned from a tour of the 
Frontier Province and what we have seen of the 
destruction and violence committed against the 
persons and property of innocent men, women, and 
children has shocked us beyond measure. There is 
no doubt that the adherents of the Muslim League, 
have utilised ‘these atrocious methods with the’ 

primary object of making it impossible for the 
ministry to function nor have we any doubt that 
what we may call the Governor’s part has given 
direct or indirect encouragement to the law- 
breakers. Since the Muslim League launched its 
campaign hundreds of murders have been commit- 
‘ ted, hundreds of shops and houses burnt or guited 
and scores of people in various localities forcibly 
converted. 
Tt is an open secret that the present Governor 
does not favour the Ministry. A man in his position, 
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who is also the head of the’ Political Department, 
tan seriously hamper the work of the Ministry since 
a large number of administrative officers play 2 
dual role being civilian administrators as ‘well as 
‘ political agents. Special responsibility rests upon 
the Governor for the protection of the minorities 
and yet attempts made by well-meaning adminis- 
trators and the Ministry to protect the minorities 
have been frustrated. Representatives of the mino- 
rities met us and told us that they had complete 
confidence in the Red Shirts and yet a scheme for 
the provision of Home Guards has been unneces- 
sarily held up by the Governor thus robbing the 
minorities of confidence in his impartiality. 

The happenings at Dera Ismail Khan were an 
‘eye-opener-to us. The League agitation had practi- 
cally fizzled out until it became difficult to find 
more than four perscns to offer themselves for 
arrest although ‘on previous occasions the figures 
had been very high. It was obvious that the back 
of the agitation had been broken and all was 
peaceful. 

In this situation, secret meetings were held, 
people were imported from the Punjab and other 
areas, and definite information wags conveyed to the 
authorities of the impending disaster. 

As it was known that the so-called civil dis- 
obedience movement having failed, resort would be 
had to violence, repeated orders were issued by the 
head of civilian administration for the arrest” of 
ring-leaders and repeatedly these orders were dis- 
‘obeyed by police officials. Indeed, even the orders 
of the Inspector-General of Police under the 
instruction of the Ministry were flouted, the flout- 
ing of these orders resulted in the agitators resort- 
ing to violence with impurity and on April 15, the 
‘first incident that took place was the burning of a 
‘shop right opposite the police station at Dera 
Ismail’ Khan. A crowd of not more than one hundred 
and fifty then attacked other shops and burnt down 
a cinema as well, while high police officials looked 
on. The police had ample forces at their disposal, 
not-a single platoon was brought into action, not 
a tear gas.bomb thrown, not a lathi charge made, 
‘not a shot fired even in the air, with the inevitable’ 
resulé that whole bazars were gutted and looted. 
‘On the same day the city of Tank was similarly 
attacked and similarly destroyed turning nearly 
4000 men, women and children into homeless 
refugees. ae: 

The Governor. of the province was fully aware 
of the orders given for: the arrest of ring-leaders 


and yet when he‘arrived, he asked one of the most - 


prominent of the ring-leaders to accompany him 
‘and openly ~fraternised with him. Quite naturally, 
the officials who had disobeyed the orders given to 
them had done so knowing perfectly well that they 
would not be questioned or called to order. . 

The city of Dera Ismail Khan could have been 
‘saved and all the disaster that had come upon that 
city and the surrounding areas could have been 
avoided. But in this unnatural state of affairs, when 
Officials displayed a dual loyalty, disaster wag in- 
evitable, This unnatural state. of affairs must cease 
immediately and a Governor should be appointed 
in the place of Sir Olaf Caroe, who is prepared to 
guarantee protection to the minorities and who is 
m full sympathy and harmony with the present 
-Ministry which is headed by a most unique and 
superh personality. Dr. Khan Sahib. 

As ‘will be evident from this statement, jt is 
not the Ministry that should be dismissed, but the 
‘Governor. and the officials who look to him for 
‘support. who have failed in preserving Jaw and’ 
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order and doing their duty by the minorities, Each 
one of these officials must be removed and tried 
for grave dereliction of duty. It is these people and 
the gangsters who spread fire and murder in ‘he 
_ Frontier Province who are answerable before the 


aw. 7 

The League had made a demand for instituting fresh 
general. elections in the province and an immediate 
promulgation of Section 93. Jfrom press reports it 
appeared as if the new Viceroy was inclined to accept 
Mr. Jinnah’s demand. But the Congress Working 
Committee sounded a stern note of warning by declar- 
ing that it would not countenance any fresh election 
only a year after the last general elections which had 
been theld on the clear issue of Pakistan in which 
Muslim League candidates were defeated. Sardar Patel, 
in a statement issued from New Delhi, stated that ib 
was foolish to expect that Sec. 93 could be applied in 
the N.-W. F. P. where the Ministry had the solid 
support of a good majority of the Legislators, He 
said : 

The efforts to dislodge the Frontier Ministry 
by violent means continue unabated despite Mr. 
Jinnah’s so-called peace: appeal and the Viceregal 
visit to the Frontier in quest of a rapprochement. © 
The Frontier Premier’s gesture in offering to release 

‘the League prisoners made in response to this 
appeal, has evoked no response from the prisoners. 
On the other hand, the forces of disorder have 
received encouragement. Mr. Jinnah’s peace appeal 
is either completely ignored or not taken seriously 
by his followers and yet there is no condemnation 
from him of acts of violence perpetrated by them. 
Systematic pressure tactics in true Hitlerian style 
and with all its fury and characteristics are being 
employed in support of their illegal designs. The 
latest to take the field is a concerted propaganda 
of a decision in favour of a proclamation under 
Section 93 in the Frontier as a result of this visit. 
The talk of application of Section 93 in the Froutier 
is to betray ignorance of the elementary conditions 
of that province. A resort to Section 93 when a duly 
elected’ legislature is functioning with a Govern- 
ment commanding majorily not only of the Muslim 
members but also of the minorities would be a gros 
act of betrayal and -highhandedness and an outrage 
on the constitution. Even when a few months ago 
the constitution broke down in Sind owing to the 
Ministry’s failure to secure the requisite majority, 
the Ministry was not removed. It is foolish - to 
expect that Section 93 could be applied “in the 
Frontier where the Ministry have the solid support 
of a good majority of the legislators. This propa- 
ganda about the application of Section 93 may help 
in keeping alive the unlawful and violent agitation 
for a little while longer but it cannot affect the 
stability of the Ministry. 

A new political party, Kzalme Pakhtoon, or Young 
Pathans, has since then been formed. They are clad in ' 
red uniform but unlike the Red Shirts, they are all 
armed with pistols. Explaining their political ideology, 
Khan Amir Mahammad Khan, President of , the 
Frontier, Provincial Congress Committee, said that the 
idea that Red Shirt leaders are not safe during the 
present disturbances has led to the ereation of the new 
organisation under the leadership of Khan Abdul 
Ghani Khan, son of Khan Abdul Ghaffur Khan. The 
members of the new party are armed only for defence 
and not for offence. This movement, it was explained, 
was a legitimate Red Shirt movement with the only 
difference that the new organisation believed in violent 
defence and retaliation, 
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British Intriguing Group in India 

The hand. of a group of Britons in India, belong- 
ing to the services and mercantile community, behind 
the dangerous “Sovereign Bengal” plot is clearly dis- 
cernible. The Britons in India have not the least 
reputation for justice, morality and fairplay, The role 
of the Britons of the Imperial Services, in the League’s 
campaign for Pakistan, has been thoroughly ‘ exposed 
in the Frontier Province, Sind, Punjab and Bengal. It 
is probable that those Britons in ‘the Services in 
India and those in the commerce and industry of the 
country, who are playing this subtle game, are’ still 
unaware of the damage to British interests and the 
damage +o British reputation they are inflicting by such 
action. So far as good faith and confidence are concerned, 
Britons in India have brought themselves down to the 
level of the members of the League and it will be a 
herculean task for a Socialist Britdin to remove the 
distrust and suspicion created in Indian mind against 
Britain by such short-sighted and-mean persons of 
British nationality who hold positions of power and in- 
fluence in Tidia. It is no exaggeration to say that even 
the poorest Indian has lost all confidence in-an English- 
man and has realised that it is dangerous to entrust 
them with power. 

Indo-British relations are being built up on 
eonfidence and goodwill. The present intriguing group. 
of Britons holding high positions in India have. almost 
destroyed this foundation of future Indo-British rela- 
tions: Their eagerness to aid the reactionaries of the 
‘ Muslim League, with the object of checking the 
surging tide of nationalism, i is now plain beyond a shred 


of doubt. Here is what Leonard Schiff wrote about . 
Members of the Interim Government have been play- 


them in his book Present Condition of India: 


The core of. the Muslim League consists of 
landlords. It is worth remembering that the repre- 
sentatives of the Muslims at the Round Table 
Conference had little or no contact with Muslim 
masses and had not been chosen by them. English 
business interests were encouraging Muslim enter- 

__ prises... They are behind the Muslim Chamber of 
Commerce in Bengal. In that province the. Kuro- 
pean got five times the representation that they 
desérve. The innumerable sectional interests mili- 
tate against all progressive and modern develop- 
ments. Imperialism has demanded for its operations 
a backward country and thus is bound to hamper 
or actively to prevent. all progressive tendencies, 

’ The British game. in boosting Jinnah is now world 
knowledge. In the twenties of this century Sir Edward 
Carson was similarly backed up in Ulster. The English 
group. of Jandlords who inspired Carson are mostly 
gone ; so will be gone, in the next twenty years, the 
group that supported Jinnah. In Ireland, De Valera and 
the patriotic southerners still remember with resent- 
ment that episode. The group of Englishmen who had 
plotted for Fascist Franco have sunk down into 
obscurity ‘but the patriotic Spainard still remembers 
those Englishmen’s disgraceful ‘part in the national 
struggle of Spain. The British group that arranged the 
White army to fight Lenin have similarly gone into 
obscurity but Lenin remembered and Stalin nurses the 
memory, which overshadowed every conference that 
Russians have bad with the British. British capital’s 
pact with. the devil and plot against God ended in 
disgrace ‘everywhere in the world, and.if it still persists 
in the 'same game in India it will have to be satis- 


| fied with the same return, No Bengalee will ever forget , 
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the part the Briton played in the Legislature to let | 


hell loose upon them by pushing the League up inte 
power or his role in the services and his malicious 
moves in the vendetta against the Bengal nationalists. 
Britain has lost her empire but: could have saved 
her trade. The best asset in all human associations and 
transactions is goodwill. The present-day British 


-merchants have deviated from this sound principle of 


trade and in their desire to retain hold on jute, tea and 
coal in Bengal and Assam have allied themselves with 


the League against the forces of freedom and progress. ~ 


The Muslim self-seekers are used as the Britons’ 
stooges. Reports have become widespread that British. 
emissaries are behind the move to oppose the Bengal 


r 


Partition, and to keep Calcutta out of the hands of a _. 


people who can legitimately lay claim to the city. If 
the Briton in India still believes that his intrigues will 
succeed, as it had succeeded in 1757, he is sadly mis- 
taken, There was no mass mind conscious in Bengal 
at that time and therefore intrigues with a Mirijaffar 
and a Umichand had succesded. The mass mind is now 


completely awake and alert, it is no longer possible, 


for a Suhrawardy, Bose or Kiron Sankar to surrender 
“Sovereign Bengal” to the Bag-Barons. of Clive Street 


M slnieaion of the Delhi T elephone 
System 
A series of changes have been effected in quick. 


succession in the higher personnel of the Delhi tele- - 


phone system within . fortnight’s time. The develop- 
ment has been strongly suspected to have been in 
keeping with the sinister game the Muslim League 


ing ever since they assumed office. Muslimisation of 
all key positions,in departments under their contro] is 
rapidly proceeding. But the latest move on the part of 


4 


Sardar Abdur Rab Nishtar, Member-in-Charge of Com- 4 


munications, of pushing out from’ the Delhi Telephone. 


Organisation all non-Muslims from all the important 
positions has surpassed the records of his other League 
colleagues in the Interim. Government. The tendency 
of the League to misuse administrative’*machinery with 
a view to strengthen their campaign fér Pakistan has 


‘been patent in all the provinces under League adminis- 


tration. It is also equally significant that the old 
guards of the Imperial Services have always been 
behind these designs. The details of what has hap- 
pened in the Delhi Telephone Organisation as has been 
reported by the special correspondent . of the Amrita 
Bazar Patrika are. as follows : 


Observers here are disposed to interpret this. 
move as a part of deeper game than a mere c¢ap- 
ricious change in the personnel of the Delhi tele- 
phone system. Malik Feroz Khan Noon who seems: 


to be a stormy petrel in the Muslim League ranks 
in-.% 


hag already started a-press campaign for the 
clusion of Delhi within the Pakistan zone. For the 
present, of course, it seems to be in the nature of 

a “feeler.” But we have always noticed a method 
aon in ‘the madness of the Muslim League _ 
leaders. 

My reading of ‘the situation based on talks 
with those who may be credited with possessing: 
inside information about the ‘trend of _ political ’ 
developments is that Delhi may soon be a centre 
of direct action on lines of what was recently wit- 
nessed in the Punjab and the North-West Frontier. 

And ee ae forearmnes for a eee like. 
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‘that, Communications Department of the Govern- 
ment of India has lost no time , in completely 
-Muslimising all the important posts in higher 
cadre of the Delhi telephone system by replacing 
the European, Hindu .and Sikh officers with 
Muslims. 

Changes so far effected are as follows: : (1) Col.. 
W. E. Harwood, District Manager Delhi Telephone 
District—replaced by. Mr. Mohammad Hussain on. 
29th April, (2) Mr. P. Srinivasan, Administrative 
Officer—replaced by Mr. Ghulam Abba, transfer to 
take effect from 21st May, (3) Mr. Chanan Singh, 
Assistant Engineer, Trunk Exchange—replaced by 
Mr. Abdul Latif on 19th April, (4) Mr. R. B. 
Malhotra, Engineer, City HExchange—replaced’ by 
Khalil Ahmed, transfer to take effect from 3lst 
May, (5) Mr. K. BP. Ghose, Engineer—replaced by 
_Mr: Aziz Ahmed on 29th April, . 

A mere glance a this list will show that all 
strategic and key posts have been placed in charge 
of the Muslim officers so that in case of an emer- 
gency like what the Punjab and the North-West 
Frontier have recently passed through, communica~ 
tion by means of telephone between different parts 
of Delhi itself and also between Delhi and other 
parts of India through trunk exchange may be 
absolutely under their control. 

I understand from a very reliable source that 
Sardar Patel, Home Member, Interim Government, 
has already been apprised of ‘this sinister move and 
there is a possibility of this matter being raised for 
discussion at a meeting of the Cabinet. 


- Calcutta Corporation Supports Bengal 


Partition 


A resolution aed by 37 Councillors of the 
Calcutta Corporation demanding partition of Bengal 
and dissolution of the present Muslim League Ministry 
_ avas passed by the Corporation at a special meeting 
\ held in a district office of the Municipality. The change 
of venue had been made necessary by the Muslim 
League Councillors who had resorted to disgraceful 
tactics of creating disturbances within the Central 
Municipal Hall in order to make it impossible for the 
Mayor to conduct the meeting. On the first day, when 
the resolution came up for discussion, the League 
Councillors and some supporters of that party who had 
come in as visitors maintained an uproar within the 
hall. When the visitors were requested by the Mayor 
to leave the hall, all’ except those belonging to the 
_ Muslim League obeyed the Mayor. The League Coun-~ 
cillors did not help the Mayor in clearing the hall of 
the disturbing elements, instead they themselves joined 
in the uproar by shouting and striking the desks with 
paper weights. At the next meeting, visitors were not 
allowed. This meeting was adjourned for ten minutes 
‘to mourn the death of a Judge of the Calcutta High 
& Court. After ten minutes, the Mayor went to the hall 
and found the Mayoral chair occupied by one of the 
League Councillors who refused to vacate it. The 
Mayor again adjourned the meeting and announced 
the change of venue for the meeting which was 
directed to be held at the office of the Municipal 
District I. The Muslim League and the nominated 
members were absent at the meeting. Two British Coun- 
cillors attended and tried to obstruct the meeting but 
_ultimately refrained from voting. On a point. of order, 
Mr. Wise claimed that the passing of the resolution 


would be a prejudicial act under the Bengal Special 


t 
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Powers Ordinance and as such punishable under it, He 
explained that by prejudicial act he meant any act | 
involving breach of public peace and harmony, ‘The 
Mayor, in reply, remarked that Mr. 
rather give his advice to those members who were res 
pensible for breaking the peace and also to the Minis- 
try. One of the Councillors said that the change of 
venue for the meeting had been made not because the 
movers of the resolution were afraid of others but they 
wanted to maintain peace and harmony. 


The resolution runs as follows:: 


This Corporation requests the Governor of 
Bengal to dissolve the present Ministry forthwith 
and ~ pending final partition of.the Province, to 

'. gonstitute separate regional Ministries, or in the 
alternative, to take into his own hands the respon- 
sibility of maintaining law and order in the Pro- 
vince as provided under Section 93 of the Govern- 
ment of India Act, 1935. 

The Corporation is most emphatically of the 
view that the Hindus and the Nationalists of 
Bengal must have a separate home of their own 
where they shall be free tb maintain and develop 
their culture and civilisation unhampered and that. 
in order to achieve this consummation most 
devoutly to be wished, . this Corporation demands 
that a new province be constituted out of those 
parts of Bengal including this great City, wherein 
they form a majority of population, and that under- 
no circumstances the City of Calcutta be consti- 
tuted into a neutral zone. 


‘Division of the Punjab 


After all the blood that has flown on ihe banks of 
the five rivers in the Punjab, it is needless to debate » 
the desirability of dividing the province so that such 
ghastly happenings may never take place in the 
future. The Hindu and Sikh leaders of the Punjab are 
unanimous on this issue. There is, however, room for 
discussion regarding the boundary line to be drawn for 
partitioning the Punjab. A controversy on this subject 
has taken place in the Tribune of Lahore and we 
consider Prof. B. M. Bhatia’s views on it wore serious 


attention. He says: 


The total population of the Punjab according 
to the census returns of 1941 is 2,84,18819 of which 
Muslims number 1,62,17,242 or 57- 06 per cent. 
Hindug and Sikhs constitute 40 per cent of the 
‘population of the province. But unlike Sind and 
N.-W. F. P. where Muslims constitute an over- 
whelming majority in each district, the population 
in the Punjab is so divided community wise that 
we get a large contiguous geographical area on the 
eastern side of the province where Hindus and 
Sikhs are in numerical majority. Of the five divi- 
sions in the province, Ambala and Jullundur are 
predominantly. Hindu and Sikh while, the two 
western divisions of Multan and. Rawalpindi’ are 
predominantly Muslim, In the Lahore division, 
Amritsar district has a majority of Hindu and 
Sikh population, the Muslims forming 46-52 per cent 
of the total population of the province. Amritsar 
has an importance of its own, it being the holy 
city of the Sikhs who have been recognised as the 
third major community in the country, If Amritsar 
is taken away from Lahore division -and added. to 
Jullundur and Ambala divisions, the ‘two parts of ° 

' the province get the following composition of the 
population on communal basis: 
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Musuim Masorrry AREA 











Division or Area Total Muslims Non-Muslims 
District (sq. miles) population 
Rawalpindi Dn. 21,381 47,00,958 40,20,121 6,80,817 © 
(85.52 p.c.) (14.48 p.c.) 
Multan Dn. 31,763 63,65,817 48,01,565 15,64,262 
: (75.43 p.c.) (24.57 p.c.)* 
Lahore Dn. 
ex Amritsar 10,631 58,04,125 35,41,963 22,62,162 
(61.02 p.c.) | (38.98 p.c.) 
- Total 63,775  1,68,70,900  1,23,63,669- 45,07,231 
° (73.29 p.c.)} (26.71 Pec.) 
Non-Musiim Masorrry AREA 
Ambala Dn. © "14,750 «46,95,462 -—«13,18,136 —_-33,77,326 
(28.07 p.c.) (71.93 p.e.) 
Jullundur Dn, 18,992 54,38,581 18,77,742  35,60,839 
, _ (34.53 p.c.) (65.47 p.c.) 
\ Amritsar Dist. 1,572 14,13,876 6,57,695 7,56,181 
, (46.52 p.c.) (53.48 p.c.) 
Total 35,314 1,15,47,919 38,53,573 76,94,346 


, / (33.35 p.c.) (66.63 p.c.) 
_ The above division would seem to be ‘natural’ 
if unfortunately we continue to be divided among 
ourselves on a communal basis. But a glance on the 
Punjab map will show that there is no natural 
boundary line between the two parts and that 
Amritsar district which forms the western skirt of 
the eastern part is sandwiched’ between the two 
‘districts of Gurdaspur and Lahore. Gurdaspur is not 
a Muslim district in any sense of the’ term, for the 
Muslim population forms only 51:14 per cent of 
the total population of. the district or just one half. 
The district can be claimed by’ either side as its 
own. Lahore presents a more difficult case. The 
Muslims number 60:62 per cent of ‘the total 
population of the district and are in definite 
majority. But in drawing a boundary line between 
the two administrative territories, mere counting of 
heads communitywise cannot be regarded as the 
sole satisfactory criterion. Two other considerations 
must be kept in view. One is the , geographical 
contiguity of a region demarcated for separate 
administration. This principle has already been con- 
ceded by the Muslim League in its Lahore Reso- 
lution wherein it demanded separate sovereign 
states for Muslims. The second is the determination 
of the ownership of landed property and industry 
in these districts communitywise. The fate of these 
marginal districts may be decided by the applica- 
tion of these principles and that community should’ 
get these which has greater stake in them. . 
Simple majority should not be the guiding factor 
in determining the boundary’ line of the new province. 
In a vital issue like secession from the mother country, 
at least 60 per cent should be considered as the 
minimum basis for determining “predominance” of 
particular communities" in particular areas. It should 
be remembered that while explaining the Lahore 
resolution, Mr. Jinnah had himself stated that Pakistan 
should be formed out of contiguous Muslim areas 
containing a majority of 70 per cent. 


Fundamental Rights in a Free India 


The Report of the Fundamental , Rights Com- 
mittee has been presented in the Constituent Assembly 
by Sardar Patel, the Committee’s Chairman. The Re- 
port depicts a plan to make India the most progressive - 
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country in the world. The following are some of the 
salient features of the Report which guarantees free- 
dom of gonscience but, at the same time removes all 
threat of communal rule in the country. The features- 
are : 

1. No person will be compelled to pay taxes the 
proceeds of which are specially appropriated to further’ 
or maintain any particular religion or denomination. 

2. Conversion from one religion to 
brought about by coercion or undue influence shall 
not be recognised by law. 

3. The freedom of religious practice shal] not 
debar the state from making Jaws for the purpose of 
social welfare’ and reform. ae 

Sardar Patel moved that the interim Report of 


the Fundamental Rights Committee be taken into- 


consideration. In a note to the President of the 
Constituent Assembly, Sardar Patel said, “The funda- 
mental rights contained: in the Report are equality to- 


all persons regardless of religion, race, caste or Sex, | 


and consequent to the’ recognition of such equality 
the Report says that untouchability in any form 
should be abolished. Other rights include freedom of 
speech, assembly, ‘association, movement, acquisition 
of property and occupation, prohibition of traffic in 
human beings and forced labour, freedom of religion 
and of worship but the prohibition of forcible conver- 
sions, protection of cultural and religious rights of 
minorities, habeas corpus and the right ,to constitu- 
tional remedies.” 
Dividing the rights into two parts, viz., justiciable 
and directive, Sardar Patel explained, “The funda~- 
mental rights should be prepared in two parts, 
first part consisting of rights enforceable by appro- 
priate legal process and the second consisting of 
directive principle of social policy which though not: 
enforceable in Courts, are nevertheless to be regarded 
as fundamental in the governance of the country. Of 
these latter, we propose to submit a subsequent: 


‘report. At present we have confined ourselves to an 


examination only of the justiciable fundamental rights. 
We attach great importance to the constitution making 
these rights justiciable. The rights of the citizens to 
be protected in certain matters is a special feature of 


the American constitution and the more recent demo-- 


cratic constitutions. In the portion of the constitution 


act dealing with the powers and jurisdiction of the 


Supreme ‘Court suitable and adequate provision will 
have to be made to define the scope of the remedies. 
for the enforcement of these fundamental rights.” 
-Emphasising the need for a ! 
fundamental rights of the citizens, Sardar Patel said, 
“Clause 20 of the Statement of May 16, 1946, contem- 
plates the possibility of distructing fundamental. rights- 


between the constitutions, of the union, the groups, , 


if any, and the units. We are of the opinion that 
fundamental rights of the citizens of the union would 
have no value if they differed from group to group 
or from unit to unit and are not unifonmly enforce- 


able.” 


The Fundamental Rights Committee has, there- 
fore’ recommended that rights set out in its Report 
be incorporated in the constitution so as to be binding 
upon all authorities whether of the Union or the. uMits. 
The Committee has made a special provision in regard 
to full faith and credit being given to the ‘public acts, 
records and judicial proceedings of the Union in every 
unit and for the judgments ‘and orders of one unit 


another’ 


the: * 


uniformity in the. 
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being enforced in another unit. The Committee re- 
garded this provision as very important and appro- 
priately falling within the scope of fundamental 
rights, 

The Fundamental rights ‘Committee and _ the 
Minorities Committee were agreed that the following 
should be. included in the list of fundamental rights : 


Every citizen not below 21 years of ‘age shall 
have the right to vote at any election to the 
legislature of the Union or of any unit thereof, or 
where the legislature is bicameral, to ‘the lower 
chamber of the Legislature subject to such quali- 
fications on the ground of mental ineapacity, cor- 
rupt practice or crime or may be imposed and 
subject to such qualification relating to residence 
within the appropriate constitution as may be 
required by or under the law. 


The superintendence, direction and control of . 


all elections to the legislature, whether of the Union 
or of @ unit, including the appointment of election 
tribunals shall be vested in an Election Commission 
‘for the Union or the unit as the case. may be, 
appointed jin all cases in accordance with the law 
of the Union. 


The Justiciable Fundamental Rights 


The: ‘text of the more important justiciable . rights 
contained in the Report of the Fundamental Rights 
Committee is given bélow : 


“7 All existing’ laws, negotiations, feguletions: 


customs or usages in foree within the territories f 
the Union inconsistent with the rights guaranteed 
under this part'of the -constitution shall stand 
abrogated to the extent of such inconsistency, nor 
shall the Union or any unit make any Jaw taking 
‘away or abridging any such right. 

Every person’ born in the Union or naturalised 
in the Union according to its laws and subject to 
the jurisdiction thereof shall be a citizen of the 
Union. 

(1) The state shall make no discrimination 


against any citizen on grounds of religion, and race, _ 


caste or Sex. 

(2) There shall be no discrimination against 
any citizen of any ground of religion, race, _ caste 
or sex in regard to 

(a) access to trading establishments a araue 

publie restaurants and hotels ; 

(b) the use of wells, tanks, roads and places 


- of public resort maintained wholly or. 


partly out of publie funds or dedicated to 
the use. of the general public. tee 

There shall be equality of opportunity for all 
citizens on matters of public employment and in 
the exercise of carrying on of any odcupation, trade, 
business or profession. 

Nothing herein .contained shall prevent the 
state from making provision for -reservation in 
‘favour of classes who, in the opinion of the state, 
are not adequately represented in the public 
services. 

No citizen shall on grounds only of religion, 
race, caste, sex, descent, place of birth or any of 
them, be ineligible from possession of property or 
exercising or carrying on any occupation, trade, 
business or profession within the Union. 

Untouchability in any form is abolished and 
the imposition of any disability on that account 
shall be an offence. 

No heritable’ title shall be conferred by the 
Union. 

No citizen of the Union and no person holding 
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any office of profit or trust ages the state shall, 
without the consent of the Union Government, 
accept any present, emoluments, office, or title of 
any kind from any foreign state. ? 
There shall be liberty for the exercise of the 
following rights subject to public order and morality . 
or to the existence of grave emergency declared to - 
be such by the Goverrment of the Union or the' 
anit concerned whereby the security of the Union . 
or the unit, as the case may be is threatened : 
The right of every citizen to freedom of speech 
and expression ; : 

The right of the citizens to assembly peaceably 
and without arms; 

The right of citizens to form associations or 
amions ; 
The right of every citizen to move freely 
throughout the Union ; 

The right of every citizen to reside and settle 
in any part of the Union, to acquire pro- 
perty and to follow any oecupation, trade, 

: business or profession. 


Provision may be made by law to impose such — 
reasonable restrictions as may be necessary in the’ 
public interest including the protection of minority . 
groups and tribes. 

o person shall be deprived of his life, or 


-liberty, without due process of law, nor shall any 


person be denied the equal treatment of the laws- 
within the territories of the Union. 

Subject to regulations by the law of the Union, 
trade committee and intercourse among the units- 
by and between the citizens shall be free, 

' Provided that nothing in this section shajl 
prevent any unit from imposing on goods imported . 
from other units the same duties and taxes to 


) which the goods produced in the Units are subject : 


Provided further that no preference shall be 
given by any regulation of commerce or revenue 
by a unit to one unit over another. 

Traffic in human beings and forced Isbour in’ 
any form including begar, and involuntary service: 
except as a punishment for erime whereof the. 
party shall have been duly convicted, are hereby 
prohibited and any contravention of this prohibi- 
tion shall, be an offence. 

No child below the age of 14 years shall be 

engaged to work in any factory, mine or any other. 
hazardous employment. 
_ ATL persons are equally entitled to freedom of 
‘conscience, and the right freely to profess, practice © 
and propagate religion subject to public order, 
morality or health, ‘and to the other provisions of 
this chapter. 

The wearing and carrying: of kirpans shal] be 
deemed to be included in the profession of the Sikh 
religion. 

The above rights shall not imclude any 
economic, financial, political or other secular 
activities that may bé associated with religious. 
practice. 

The freedom of religious practice guaranteed jn 
this clause shall not-debar the state from enacting. 
laws for the purpose of social welfare and reform. 

‘No person may be compelled to pay taxes, the 


‘ proceeds of which are specifically ‘appropriated to- 


further or maintain any ‘particular religion or 
denomination. 

No person. attending any school maintained or , 
receiving aid out of public funds shall be com~- 
pelled to take part in the religious instruction that. 
may be given in the school or to attend religious. 
worship held in the school or in-premises attached: 
thereto. . 
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Conversion from one religion to another 
brought about by coercion or undue influence shall 
not be recognised by law. 

Minorities in every unit shall be protected im 
respect of their language, script and culture, and no 
laws or regulations may be enacted that -may 
operate oppressively or prejudicially in this respect. 

All minorities whether based on religion, com- 
munity or language shall be free in any unit . to 
establish and administer educational institution of 
their choice. 

No property, movable or immovable, of any 
person or corporation, including any interest in any 
commercial or industrial undertaking, shall be 
taken or acquired for public use unless the law 
provides for the payment of compensation for the 
property taken or acquired, and* specified the 
principles on which and the manner in which the 
compensation is to be determined. 


No person shall be convicted of crime except 


for violation of a law in force at the time of the 


commission of that act charged as an offence, nor - 
be subject to a penalty greater than that applicable 


at time of the commission of the offence. 

No person shall be tried for the same offence 
more than once nor be compelled to any criminal 
case to be a witness against himself. ; 

The right to move the Supreme Court for 
appropriate proceedings for the enforcement of any 
of the rights guaranteed by this part is hereby 
guaranteed. 

Without prejudice to the power that may be 
vested in this behalf in other courts the Supreme 
Court shall have power to issue directions in the 


nature of the writs of*habeas corpus; mandamus, ' 


prohibiting quo warranto and certiorart appropriate 
to the right guaranteed in this part of the consti- 
tution. 

The right to enforce these remedies shall not 
be suspended unless when, in cases of rebellion or 
invasion or other grdve emergency, the public safety 
may require it, 2. 

The Union legislature may by law determine 
to what extent any of the rights guaranteed by this 
part shall be restricted or abrogated for the mem- 
bers of the armed forees or forces charged with the 
maintenance of public order so as to' ensure fulfil- 
ment of their duties and the maintenance of 
discipline. : : 

The Union legislature shall make laws to give 
effect to those provisions of this part which require 
such legislation and to prescribe punishment; for 
those acts which are declared to be offences in this 
part and are not already punishable. 


Union; Powers Commitiee Report 


? 
‘The Report of the Union Powers Committee has 
beeh drawn up and submitted by Sir Gopalaswami 
ame to the April Session of the Constituent 
Assembly. The Report was signed by Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru, Pandit G. B. Pant, Sir Gopalaswami Tyengar, 
Dr. Pattabhi Sitaramiya, Messrs. B. Mitter, Jairamdas 
Daulatram, K. M. Munshi, V. T. Krishnamachari, 
Viswanath Das and A. K. Iyer. The text of the 
Report is given below. This Report will greatly facili- 
tate the work of the provinces sithing in Sections by 
giving them a direction regarding the powers they 
should surrender to the Union in order to ensure 
national unity. The Report is: : 


We the undersigned members of the committee 
appointed by the resolution of the Constituent 


Assembly of January 25, to examine the scope of 
Union Powers, have the honour to submit this 
report. Sir V. T. Krishnamachari and Sir B. L. 
Mitter were nominated to the committee on. 
April 10, 1947, and the rest of us have had an 
opportunity of going over the entire ground again 
with them. oe 

We consider that the scope of the subjects, 
jefence, foreign affairs and the communications in 

he Cabinet Delegation’s statement of May 16 
covers the following : 

(a) Derence : “Defence” connotes the defence of 
the Union and of every part thereof and includes 
generally ail preparations for defence, as well as all 
such acts, in times of war, as may: be conducive to 
its successful prosecution and to effective demobil- 
isation after its termination. In‘ particular, “defence” 
includes : 

(1) The raising, training, maintenance and 
control of naval, military and air forces ~ an 
employment thereof, for the defence of the Union 
and the execution of the laws of the Union and its 
units: The strength, organisation and control of . 
the’ existing armed forces raised and employed _ in 
Indian States. 

(2) Defence industries. 

(8) Naval, military and sir-force works. _ 

(4) Local Self-Government in cantonment 
areas, the constitution and powers within such areas 
of cantonment authorities, the regulation of house . 
accommodation in such areas and the delimitation 


of such areas. one eM 
(5) Arms, fire-arms, ammunition and ex- 
plosives, “/ 


(6) Atomic energy, and mineral resources 
essential to its production. | 

We recommend further that in order to enable 
the Union Government effectively to discharge its 
responsibility for defence, it should be vested with 
the powers similar toi those contained in ‘Section 102 
and 126-W of the Government of India Act 1985: 

(b) Forntcn Arras: “Foreign Affairs” ‘con- 
notes all matters which bring the Union into rele- 
tion with any foreign country and in particular 
includes the following subjects : 


(1) Diplomatic, consular and trade, repre- 
sentation. ~ . ‘| 

(2) United Nations Organisation. 

(3) Participation in international conferences, 
associations and other bodies and implementing of 
decisions made thereat. 

(4) War and peace. 

(5) The entering into and implementing of 
treaties and agreements with other countries. 

(6) Trade and commerce with -foreign coun- 
tries. : 

(7) Foreign Joans. 

(8) Naturalisation of aliens, 

(9) Extradition. 

(10) Passports and visas. 

(11) Foreign Jurisdiction. 

(12) Admiralty Jurisdiction.  . 

(18) Piracies, felonies committed on the high 


seas and offences committed in the air against the - 


law of nations, 
_ (14) Admission into, and emigration and ex- 
‘pulsion from the Union. 
(15) Port quarantine. j 
(16) Import and export across customs fron- 


- tiers defined by the Union Government., 


(17) Fishing and fisheries beyond territorial ' 
waters. _- ts. told 


‘ 
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(c) Communications: The term “Commu- 
nications” although it i8 wide enough to cover aly 
connection between places should, for the present 
purposes of the Union, in our opinion include the 
following : 

(i) Airways. 

(2) Highways and waterways declared by the 
Union to be Union highways and waterways. _ 

(3) Shipping and navigation on. inland water- 
ways, declared by the Union to be Union water- 
ways, as regards mechanically propelled vessels, and 
the rule of road on such waterways, 
passengers, and goods on such waterways. 

(4) Posts and Telegraphs :. 


(a) Provided that the rights existing in favour. 


of any individual State unit at the date of the 


establshment of the Union shall be preserved to the - 


unit till the same are modified or extinguished by 
agreement between the Union and units concerned, 
subject, however, to the power of the Union to 
make laws for the regulation and contro] of the 
same. ; 


(b) Union telephones, wireless, broadcasting and _ 


other like forms of communication : the regulation 
and control of all other telephones, wireless, broad- 
casting and other like forms of communication. 
(5) Union Railways : The regulation of all rail- 
ways (other than minor railways) in. respect of 
, safety, maximum and minimum rates 
station and service terminal charges, interchange of 
traffic and the responsibility of railway administra~ 
trations as carrier of goods: and passengers: the 
regulation of minor railways. in respect of safety 
and the responsibility of the administrations of 
such railways as.carriers of goods and passengers. 
(6) Major ports, that is to say, the declaration 
and delimitation of such ports, and the constitution 


“and powers of port authorities therein. 


(7) Maritime shipping and navigation, includ- 
ing shipping and navigation in tidal waters, ad- 
miralty jurisdiction. 

(8) Aircraft and air navigation, the provision 
of aerodromes, regulation and organisation of air 
trafic andt of aerodromes. - 

(9) Lighthouses, including lightships, beacons: 
and other provision for the safety of shipping and 
aircraft, - 

(10) Carriage of passengers and goods by sea 
or by: air. 

. (11) Union meteorclogical services. 

(12) Inter-unit quarantine. : 

(d) Powers or Taxation : The expression “The. 
Powers” necessary to raise the finances required for 
the Union subjects in the Cabinet. Delegation’s 
statement necessarily includes the power to raise 
finances by taxation and loans. In existing circum~ 
stances we recommend the following sources of 
revenue for the Union : 

(1) Duties of customs, including export duties. . 

(2) Tixcise duties. : 

(3) Corporation tax. 

_ (4) Taxes on income other than agricultural 
income. 

(5) Taxes on the capital value of the assets, 
exclusive of agricultural land, of individuals and 
companies taxes on the capital of companies. 

(6) Duties in respect of succession to property 
other than agricultural land. 


- 


(7) Estate eae respect of property other 


than agricultural land. 
(8) Fees in respect of any of the matters in the 


list of Union powers, but not including fees taken 


in any court other than the Union Court. 
‘“(e) Taxarion in States: We realise that in 
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the matter of industrial development ‘the States are 
in varying degrees of advancement and conditions » 
in British India and the Stetes are in many rete’ 
pects dissimilar. | 
Some of the above taxes are not regulated by 
agreements between the Government of India and 
the States. We, therefore, think that it may not 
be possible to impose a uniform standard of tax- 
ation throughout the Union all at once. We re- 
commend that uniformity of taxation throughout 
the units may, for an agreed period of years after 
the establishment of the Union not exceeding 15, 
be kept in abeyance and the incidences, levy, real-_ 
isation and apportionment of the above taxes in 
the State -units shall be subject to agreements 
between them and the Union Government Pro-. 
vision should accordingly be made in the constitu- 
tion for implementing the above recommendation. 
This is in addition to the recommendations of 
the sub-committee on fundamental rights regard- 
ing internal customs duties. ae 
({) Express Powers or Union: It is mm- 
possible to enumerate the power implied or inherent 
in or resultant from the express powers of the 
Union. We think that in any case the following 


' powers come within the category :— 


(1) Union judiciary. 
(2) Acquisition of property for the purposes 
of the Union. | 
(8) Union agencies and institutes for the fol- 
lowing purposes, that is to say, for research, for 
professional or technical training or for the pro- 
motion of special studies, _ 
~(4) Census. “, =. . 
(5) Offences against laws with respect to any 
of the matters in-the list of Union powers. 
(6) Enquiries, surveys and statistics for ‘the pur- 


‘ poses of .the Union. 


~ (7) Union services. 

(8) Industrial disputes concerning Union eni- 
ployees. . 

(9) Reserve Bank of India. 

(10) Property of the Union and the revenue. 
therefrom, 

(11) Public debt of the Union. 

(12) Currency, coinage and legal tender. 

(18) All subjects in respect of Union areas, 

(14) Powers to deal with grave economic © 
emergencies in any part of the Union affecting the. 
Union. ' . 

(7) Powers py Acreement; We are of the 
opinion that provision should be made in 
the new costitution for the recognition throughout 
the Union of the laws and public acts and records | 
of the judicial proceedings of the units and for 
judgments and orders delivered in one unit being 
enforced in other units. We note that a provision 
to this effect has already been made in the list 
of fundamental rights, : 

(5) In addition to the above subjects which, in 
our- view, come within the scope of Union powers 
in accordance with the Cabinet Delegation’s state- 
ment, we hope that the following subjects will also 
be included in the Union list by agreement: 

(1) Insurance. 

(2) Company laws. 

(3) Banking. - , 

(4) Negotiable instruments. . 

_(5) Patents, trade mark, trade designs, copy-~ 
right. : ae | 

(6) Planning. ; 

(7) Ancient and historical monuments.  —_ 

(8) Standard Weights and Measures: Such an 
agreement will ensure uniformity, throughout the 
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‘ territories of the Union, in matters bearing on trade 
and commerce as has in fact been recognised in 
many federal constitutions. We have included plan- 
ning in the above list for the reason that although 
authority may rest in respect of different subjects 
with the units it is obviously in their interest to 
have a co-ordinating machinery to assist them. _ 

(6) We recommend the insertion in the consti- 


tution of a provision on the lines of Article (34). 


of Section 51 of-the Australian Constitution Act. 
(7) We also recommend that by agreement 

‘there may be a list of concurrent subjects as be- 

tween the Union and the units. 


_ States Committee Report 


Pandit Nehru presented to the Constituent Assem- 
bly the report of the Committee of the Assembly 
appointed to negotiate with the States Negotiating 
Committee. In presenting the Report, he: said, “The 
first thing to be cleared about is ‘to proceed’ with the 
full acceptance of the Cabinet Miission’s Statement. 
Apart from the legality of that statement, one thing 
also seems to be obvious, namely, that the scheme is 
essentially a voluntary,one, where no -compulsion 
excepi compulsion of events is indicated, It. has been 
repeatedly stated on our behalf in the Constituent 
Assembly and outside that we have no objection to 
it, we accept that, and.we do not want to come in 
the way of the monarchical form of Government -at 
all, I can concede territorial boundaries being changed 
‘for economic 
‘purposes, ete., but dny such territorial readjustments 
‘hould be made with the consent of the parties con- 
cerned and not be forced down.” 

In regard to some confusion that arose in regard 
to subjects and powers, Pandit Nehru said tthat the 
Congress took its stand on what’ the Cabinet Mission 


specifically stated. in their Statement. It stated, “The . 


States will retain all subjects and powers other than 
those ceded to the Union.” Pandit Nehru declared that 
the Congress accepted this statement in its entirety 
and said: — ; 

We further explained that the Constituent 
Assembly would not possibly take up the position 
that they were not prepared to discuss matters with 
.states not. represented on the Chamber of Princes’. 
Negctiating Cemmittee or with the representatives 
of States, perhaps as that would invelve an element 
of compulsion which was contrary to their prin- 
ciples. As a result of the above exchange of views 
the States Negotiating Committee proceeded to 
consider the two matters on which we had been 
asked to negotiate by the Constituent Assembly. 
After a preliminary discussion it was decided that 
the question of the distribution of -the 93 seats 
should be referred to the Princes and their recom~ 
mendations placed before the next meeting of the 
two committees on March 1, 1947. 

In the meanwhile, the Dewan of Baroda had 
asked for direct negotiation with us on the repre- 
sentation of Baroda in the Constituent Assembly. 
We accordingly met Sir B. L. Mitter on February 9, 

In the course of discussion he made it clear that 
it was the decision of the Baroda State—both the 
ruler and the people—to give the - fullest co- 
operafion to the Constituent Assembly in its work 
and that they were prepared to take steps forthwith 
for the selection of representatives so that these 
could take part in the work of the Assembly at the 
earliest possible date. It was agreed between us and 
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the Dewan that Baroda should, having regard to its 
population, send three representatives and that 
these should be elected by the Dhara Sabha (the 
State Legislature) on the principle of proportional 
representation by means of the single transferable 
vote and that only its elected and nominated. non- 
official members should take part in the election. 
The next joint meeting of the two committees 
was held on March 1, 1947. At this meeting we 
urged that the declaration on Fébruary 20 had 
introduced an additional element of urgetcy in our 
task and that it would be greatly to the advantage 
of the States no less than to the British Indian 
representatives in the Constituent Assembly 
States representatives could function forthwith on 
some of the jcommittees set up by the Constituent 
Assembly, particularly. the Union Power Committee 
‘and the Advisory Committee on Jundamental 
Rights, etc. The States Negotiating Committee, 
however, expressed their inability to take these 
steps in the absence of a mandate from the general * 
conference of rulers whom they promised to consult 
at an early date. . 
After this, we discussed the method of selecting 
representatives. Various proposals were made and 
. discussed in a joint sub-committee set up for the 
purpose. Eventually, after consideration of the sub-- 
committee’s report, the following formula ‘was 
accepted by both committees, viz., that not less than 
‘ 50 per cent of the total representatives of States 
shall be elected by the elected members of legis- 
Jatures.and where such legislatures do not exist, of 
other electoral colleges... The States would 
endeavour to increase the quota of elécted repre- 
sentatives to as much above 50 per cent of the total 
number as possible. 

This formula hag since been ratified by the 
general conference of rulers held on April -2. A copy 
of the resolution passed by the conference is 
attached. He pointed out that in regard to two 
States, wiz., Hyderabad and Kashmir elections, 
their legislatures’ had been boycotted by important 
organisations representing the people cf the States. 
concerned, and the legislatures, therefore, could not 
be considered to represent the people as they were 
intended to do. In the case of these two States we 
suggested that a suitable method of electing 'Tte- 
presentatives for the Constituent Assembly should 
be devised. The Chancellor said that he would com- 
. municate the suggestion to the States concerned. 

A. committee consisting of the following mem- 
bers: (1) Dr. Pattabhi Sitsramayya, (2) Sir N. 
Gopalaswami Ayyangat, (3) Sir V. T. Krishnam- 
achari, (4) Sir Sultan Ahmed, (5) Sir B. N. Rau, 
(6) Mr. Maqbool Mahmood and (7) Mr. H. V. R.. 
Ayengar, was set up to consider the modifications 
referred to in para six above and other matters of 
detail that might arise from time to’ time, and to 
report, if necessary, to the two negotiating com- 
mittees, 
We have been informed that the States of Baroda, - 
Jaipur, Jodhpur, Rewa, Cochin and Bikaner have ° 
already selected their representatives in accordance 
. with the agreement arrived at. These representa- 
tives have been invited to take their seats at the 
forthcoming session of the Assembly. The States of 
Patiala, Udaipur, Gwalior and Bhavanagar have 
also announced that these will take part in the. 
work of the Constituent. Assembly. : 


Led by Sir B. L. Mitter, Dewan of Baroda, a 
number of States’ representatives had taken their seats 
in the April Session of the Constituent Assembly. 
Declaring that the Indian States were an integral part 
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| | 
of India, Sir B. L. Mitter said, “We wish to share in 
the freedom of India. We, therefore, want to share 
the responsibility of framing the constitution. We 
are here by right of being Indians; We want to march 
along with you but the pace has to be regulated with- 
out impeding the forward movement. We are at one 
with you in that. the Indian Union should be strong 
at the Centre so that: India may hold her head high 
in the comity of ‘nations. We do not believe in 


isolated independent existence which can only weaken 


the Union. We have come in a spirit of wholehearted 
co-operation, not in a spirit of securing special privileges 
at the cost of the Union. We shall endeavour to make 
the constitution develop according to the genius and 
capacity of the different units so that we may make 
it natural and healthy.” ; 

Speaking next, Sardar K. M. Panikkar of Bikaner 
explained that a very substantial proportion of the 
States people had been represented in the Constituent 
Assembly and refuted the charge that they had been 
ecerced to come in. He said : 

We represent actually some 20 million people 
out of the 98. million. people in the Indian States. 
Those who had firmly and publicly announced ‘their 
intention to come in form another 15 million. So 
that, actually we have a very substantial portion 
of the Indian States represented in the Constituent 
Assembly. : 

I should like to make it clear that we are here 
by no means as a result of any coercion or’ any 
pressure. There has been no coercion or pressure 


| used on us. The Assembly is a voluntary association 


—this has been made clear from the beginning. 
Any person who declares that it has been due to. 
coercion speaks without knowledge of facts. To 

: suggest-that we are here under coercion is really an 
insult to us ; ,-because are we so disinterested in the 
affairs of- India that we have to be coerced to take 

© action In a'matter in which it is our right and duty 
' to take part? I want to say clearly that there has 
. been no coercion. It will not be in the wisdom of 
things to talk of coercion of one part by the other. 
Mr. P. G. Menon of Cochin said, “During the past 

27 years under the leadership of Mahatma Gandhi 
.and other great leaders. India has been fighting for 
her independence. In that fight, the people of the 
States have always taken their due share, We fee] it 
is our duty and right to participate in the delibera- 
tions of the Assembly.” Sir T. Vijayraghavachari of 
Udaipur, Mr. J. Vyas of Jodhpur and Raja Nath Shri 
. Bahadur Singh of Rewa also participated in the dis- 
cussions that followed. Other States, who could not 
send their representatives to attend this session are 


making active arrangements to choose their nominees . 


so that they might be present in the coming session. 


Indian Christians in New India 

Indian Christians number about 2 per cent of the 
total population of India. In the State of Travantore, 
they comprise'a third of the population and in the 
Madras Presidency there are more Indian Christians 
than in any other province. As a minority com- 
munity they are more in number than the Sikhs, Jains, 
Buddhists, Parsis or Anglo-Indians, and they rank’ next 
to the Muslims. Dr. S. D. Malaiperuman writes in the 
Asiatie Digest : ; ! 

Christianity in India is said to be the cultural 
invasion by the West, backed by political superior- 
ity and industrial efficiency of Western civilization. 
The heritage of the Indian Christian is a com- 
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bination of the social and cultural background of | 
India with that of Western Christianity and 
theology. Indian Christians are drawn from all. 
castes, creeds and communities at various stages of 
development, and the cultural background is there- 
fore hybrid. ,Being heterogeneous they represent 
India in miniature more than any other community. — 
This is their strength as well as their weakness. 
They have inherited the divisions of caste, and in 
South India, even today, many Indian Christians 
still cling to their old caste traditions and seldom 
intersmarry. Add to this the schism of the Western 
Church imported to India with all the sectarian and 
denominational differences ‘that has introduced ~ 
further sources of division. Of the total population 
of Indian Christians three-fifths are Roman Catho- 
lies afd two-fifths Protestants. In the past the gap 
between these two groups has been wider than that 
between Christians and Hindus. 

_ . Politically they have been rather conservative, 

and in the past kept aloof frdm the national struggle 

for freedom. They were cautious and caleulating, 
and have not sacrificed much as a community for 
the political development of the country. Their 
attitude is'due to a false assumption that politics 
is corrupt and Christians should keep away from 
them. This was the view held by many missionaries 
whose leadership: the converts followed. Fear of 
participation in national politics, as Dr, Hddy 
Asirvatham (an Indian Christian leader) points out, 
became an obsession with some Christians, who felt 
that such participation might lead to a clash with 
the British Government in India. They were led 
to believe by missionaries and their subordinates 
that the British Empire was Christian; and consi- 
dered themselves allies of a Christian Government. 

Christian missions and their adherents fought shy 

of. national questions till very recently. 

_ Foremost among the leaders of the community 

in the past was Kali Charan Banerjee, Registrar 

of Calcutta University, an honoured member of the 

Indian National Congress, who narrowly missed the 

‘coveted henour of being its President. He founded 
the Christo Samaj and “sent the clarion call sum- 
moning the faithful to rally around~ nationalism 
which at that time symbolised all that was best in 
India.” The wave of nationalism that has swept 
over India has had a powerful influence on the 
educated classes’ of Indian Christians, and in the 
last. two .decades their outlook has changed’ 
considerably. The ferment of nationalism js acting 
powerfully to bring internal changes in the com- 
munity. The desire for political equality, national 
sOlidarity and economic betterment has come to stay 
with the rising generation, and they are determined 

to create a new India... . 

In a free India Christianity will not be looked © 
upon with suspicion as an alien religion backed by the 
ruling power but will have the greatest scope to 
develop.. Mr. Arthur Mayhew, a distinguished © 
educationist, in one of his books remarked, “There is 
no hope for Christianity in India so long as there is 
a British Government.” Indian Christians would do 
well to remember the words of Pandit Nehru who told 
a special correspondent of the London Catholic Herald, 
“The claim of the Indian Christians not only 
to profess, but also to propagate the faith stands to 
reason that any faith whose roots are strong and 
healthy should spread; and to interfere with that 
right would be a blow to the roots themselves, For 
the sake of harmony we shal]] have to respect the 
religions convictions of all, irrespective of numbers 
and influence. Unless a given faith proves a menace 
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to public order, or its teachers thrust it down un- 
willing throats of men owning other persuasions, there 
. ¢an be no justification for measures which deprive any 
- community of its rights.” , 
The state of isolation created by the Indian 
| Christians must now come to an end and they must 
_ now identify themselves with the people and march 
with the entire nation in the re-building of free India. 


Indian National Trade Union Congress 

The draft constitution of the Indian National 
Trade Union Congress was approved at a convention 
of the Hindusthan Mazdoor Sevak Sangha recently 
held in Delhi. The formation of such a separate Trade 
Union Congress, distinet from the existing ‘one, not 
only in leadership but also in aims, methods and com- 
position, holds out a new prospect both short-term and 
ultimate. While wholly weleoming the immediate aim 
of isolation and neutralisation of the present anti- 
national leadership of the national labour, we can not 
help sounding a note of caution as’to the ultimate 
likelihood of dovetailing permanently the position and 
interests of labour with the powers that be. - ~ 

The objects of the new Congress as formulated 
in the inaugural conference are : 

(t) Progressive elimination of social, political 
and economic exploitation, inequality and profit 
motive in the economic activity ; f : ; 

(ii) Placing industry under national ownership 
and control in suitable form ; 

(it) Organisation of society in such a manner 
as to ensure full employment and secure increasing 
association of works in the administration of 
industry ; 

(iv) Securing speedy improvement of condi- 
tions of workers and obtaining for them social 
security benefits ; ~ od 

(v) Guaranteeing a minimum wage for every 
worker and regulating working hours suitably ; 

(wi) Establishment of justice in industrial 
relations ; y, 

(viz) Redressing grievances without stoppage 
of work, through negotiations and conciliation and 
failing that by arbitration and adjudication, and 
where adjudication is not applied and settlement 
of disputes by arbitration is not available for the 
redress of grievances, facilitating the recourse on the 
part of the workers to other legitimate methods 
including strikes; and 

(yitz) Raising the workers’ standard 
ciency and discipline. : 

The programme and scheme of organisation that 
the Congress proposes to adopt for the achievement 
of the above aims has also been outlined. The Congress 
will not affiliate more than one organisation belonging 
to one industry in a local area and each affiliated 
organisation shall pay an annual affilidtion fee of 


of effi- 


Rs. 5 per every 2,000 primary members or any fraction, 


thereof and one per cent of its total annual subscrip- 
tion. Every affiliated union shall offer to submit to 
arbitration every industrial dispute in which a settle 
ment is not reached by negotiation and shall. not 
sanction or support a strike unless avenues of settle- 
ment have been exhausted and majority of its mem- 
bers vote by ballot in favour of strike. Thus the 
Congress wishes to be guided by the prifciple of 
truth, 8 7 

The General Council of the Congress wil] be 
elective—5,000 members electing one member. It shall 


mest at least once in’ six months. Oné president, five | 


. Bombay. 
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vice-presidents, one general secretary, one or more 
organising secretaries, oe or more assistant secretaries 
and one treasurer will be elected by the General 
Council. They slong with nine other members shall 
form the Working Committee. 

Excepting for the pointed emphasis on methods of 
peace and conciliation as the best for vindication of 
labour rights, the new Congress does not mark any 
new departure from its older parallel—the All-India 
Trade Union Congress In view of this the conception’ 
of the new Congress has been alleged id be a deli- 
berate attempt at confusing the labour unions. Bub 
the actions of the present leadership of the A~I.T.U.C. 
in pursuit of their policy of strikes have cost the coun- 
try much both economically and politically. While 
production has been hampered on the one hand at 2 
time when production was most needed as, the country 
is in the grip of an artificial inflation, the prevalent 
anarchy of the unsettled politics of today has still - 
more been helped on the other. Even on the merit 
side, the present leadership could only achieve some 
isolated gains risking separation of labour interests 
from the broader national interest. The contention 
that the present leadership could be ousted from the 
A-L_T:U.C. in a democratic way has to be rejected 
because of the known unscrupulous methods of some 
of those at the top, who are blind to all considerations 
jexcepting those solely relating to their own personal 
ones, and because of the immense importance of each 
single hour of this interim period. And ‘finally the - 
machinations of the so-called Communists.-of India, 
who are leading the “leaders” of the A.-I.T U.C. by » 
the nose have to be countered without further delay. 


Jagjivan Ram on Harijan Disabilities 

“The problem: of untouchability in India will not 
be solved by statutory measures alone, but by a change 
in the outlock of the Hindu community,” said Mr. 
Jagjivan Ram, Labour Member of the Interim 
Government, inaugurating the Conference of Harijan 
Sevak Sangh workers held at -Versova, a suburb of 
re fi i 

Mr. Jagjivan Rami said that as long Hindus do not 
consider the Harijan as one of their own and treat 
them accordingly, the problem of untouchability would 
remain, Untouchability was a blot on Hindu religion. 
He expressed the hope that the caste Hindus would 
change thcir social outlook and the problem of un-’ 
touchability would not be allowed to continue as a blot 
in Hindu society after India had. achieved her free- 
dom. ‘ : i 

Referring to the propaganda carried on by in- 
terested and selfish persons that Harijans should quit 
the Hindu fold to secure betterment in life, Mr. 
Jagjivan Ram said : 

It is utterly cowardly to talk of a change of 
religion, for, 2 coward would be kicked wherever 
he would go and the last thing we want is to be a 
coward. The talk of our leaving the Hindu fold is 
ludicrous. We have been the best Hindus all these 
thousands of years. J challenge any Brahmin or any 
other Hindu to bear for more than 24 hours the 
sufferings we Harijans have borne all these centuries 
without giving up the Hindu religion. On the con- 
trary, Harijans have patiently borne all cruelties 
and calamities and have yet stuck steadfastly to 
their religion. That is because we are Hindus and 
We are going to remain Hindus. 


NOTES 


- Mr, Jagjivan Ram struck a bold note when he said, 


teferring to social reforms, that he did not look upon 
them so much as a matter of assertion of their rights. 


These reforms were rather an uplift of the MHindu.. 


religion itself. He was emphatic in his statement that 
he did not enter the Hindu temples to assert his right 
2s a Hindu but because he wanted to purify the God 
enshrined therein who had been cui away from the 
real devotees by unscrupulous men. 

He advised his community not to revive the old 
controversies like the abolition of untouchability. The 
advance of science and modern outlook towards society 
would automatically abolish untouchability. 


Rights and Obligations of Labour 

Improved working and living conditions for 
workers and increased productivity should be our 
watchward, said Mr. Jagjivan Ram, Labour Member 
of the Interim Government, .opening the eighth session 
of the Indian Labour Conference at New Delhi. . He 
said : 

These can be brought about only by each recog- 
nising not only its rights, but its obligations, not 
only to the other party, but fo the community as 
a whole. For, let us not forget that in the complex 
economic structure in which we are living, a- strike 
in an important industry is not merely.a dispute 
between an employer and a worker, but involves a 
stoppage of production which causes serious iD- 
convenience to the community, and in the case of 
basic industries, paralyses the productive effort of 
the community. It is because of this that the com- 


munity cannot stand by as a disinterested spectator _ 


when a strike is on in any important or essential 

industry and has, therefore, provided a machinery 

for the peaceful resolution of differences between 
employers and: workers, 

It may be that in certain circumstances, where no 
other remedy is available or where the conscience of 
the community is not sufficiently roused to bring 
sufficient pressure to bear upon the parties or autho- 

' rities concerned to bring about.a just settlement of 
the sworkers’ legitimate grievances, the strike weapon 
may have to be handled, but it is a weapon which 
ought to be used with extreme discretion and dis- 
crimination and never with any political objective. 
If the worker has a right to expect assistance from 
the community and the State representing the 
community—and nowadays no abiding improve- 
ment will be’ possible unless the demands of the 
workers are backed by public opinion and the 
authority of the State, wherever necessary,—the 
‘community equally has.a right to expect that its 
normal activity should not be disrupted, except 
under the gravest provocations. I am mentioning 
this because our recent. experience in several cases 
has shown that no Government can function if it 
allows the workers-to be made a pawn of political 
parties interested not in bringing about an improve~ 
ment in working conditions consistent with the 
general economic conditions in the country, but to 
secure a position of advantage for their own 
parties. 

The Labour Member referred to labour unrest in 
the country during the past months, specially in @ 
few basic and essential industries which resulted in 
‘go slow’ policy adopted by the workers. He said : 

I am not suggesting that the workers have no 
legitimate causes for dissatisfaction, They have 
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been subjected to considerable strain during the. ; 
qwar period which has now been accentuated by the : 


continued * scarcities of essential 


goods, an acute. - 
shortage ‘of housing and fear of unemployment : 
resulting from the contraction of war-time activity. 
I have said on many oetcasions that no industry — 


ws AM Te 


has a right to exist if it cannot provide decent liv- | 


ing standards for the workers. To bring about an — 
improvement in the working and living conditions | 
of workers, various measures are in train and J have - 
‘no doubt that they will yield results, which will in. 
the near future, be apparent to all. At the same | 
time, I cannot emphasise too” strongly | the need for .. 
increased production. A mere increase in wages Un- - 


‘accompanied by increased productivity will be 
worse than useless, because it will set in train & 
vicious inflationary spiral of high prices and high 
wages each trying to eatch up with the other. 


Labour leadership during the past years, specially 
during the war, under the Communist party has been, 
to say the least, anti-national. They fought against 
strikes at a time when increased production was a 
desperate necessity for Britain to maintain the Empire 
and prevented the labourers from 
legitimate increment when it was easier for them to 


obtain it. They are fomenting strikes today in every 


industry when the nation is in need of increased 
production which alone can give relief to the workers 
and the masses by bringing prices down. While the 
Government of India have taken the initiative in for- 
mulating’ a five-year programme of amelioration of 
labour conditions, which includes, a thorough overhaul 
of the Existing Factories Act and a-prescription and 
enforcement of right standards in regard to lighting, 
ventilation, safety, health and welfare of workers and 
while the Interim Government of India are taking 
steps to effect immediate increases jn wages, the Com- 
munist disrupters are actively at work to ‘hamper 
national interests through unwarranted strikes. The 
sooner the newly created Indian National Trade 
Union can draw away Indian labour from their pre-~ 
tended friends and real enemies, the better both for 
the workers and the masses, 


Future ‘of Berar 


On the eve of India attaining her freedom, all 
sorts of “claims” are being put forward by persons who 
have thrived/ under British Imperialist patronage. 


getting their : 


Following Jinnah’s “claim” for a quarter of India, the ° 


Nizam of Hyderabad has made his “claim” on Berar. 
In the course of a letter to the President of the 
Vidarbha Provincial Congress Committee, Pandit 
Ravisankar Shukla, Premier of C. P. and Berar, says 
that he and his colleagues-are unanimously of the 
opinion that Berar should be completely free to deter- 
mine her own future uninfluenced by extraneous 
factors. He says: ~- 

We -are confident that when the rest of India 
is lcoking forward to complete self-rule within the 
next few months, the freedom-loving Berar who 
has played no mean part in the struggle for in- 
dependence, will not be content with mere change 
of masters. As for the vest, there are several alter- 
natives before Berar. She may if she so desires 
continues to form a part of C.P. and Berar or she 
may join the united Maharashtra. Province when 
that is formed or remain with the Central Provinces. 
Marathis may form a province of their own a 
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the Mahavidharva or lastly, she may decide to be 


an independent unit by herself of the Indian Union.' 


We, of the Central Province, have no desire to 
hold Berar as a part of C. P- against her will. If 
Beraries wish to part company with C.P., the people 
of C.P., we have no doubt, will wish them godspeed 
and good luck. But the people of Berar may rest 
assured that any attempt, no matter by whom, 
made to force them against their will into a -constl- 


tutional arrangement they do not like will be | 


resisted by Government and people of C.P. and 
Berar with all resources‘at their command. Let there 
be no mistake that’ we both Government and the 
people of C P. dnd Berar are pledged to the support 
of our Berar brethren to the Jast. 

Finally, we deprecate efforts of a neighbouring 
State to sow seeds of disunion among Beraries by 
the time-honoured methods to try to find a quisling 
here and a quisling there. We are sure they will not 
succeed. We have no doubt that a fitting reply will 
be given to the invitation for informal discussion 
on the future of Berar to the effect that no Beraries 
will be a party to the bartering away of Berar’s 
hard won freedom. 

If the. Government of His Exalted Highness the 
Nizam wishes to have friendly discussions regarding 
this, the proper venue is the Constituent Assembly 
on which Berar is represented and to which 
Hyderabad is invited to. join, | \ 
Concluding, Pandit Shukla says: 

It is being rumoured that Berar will be in com- 
plete autonomy in her internal affairs. The worl 
will believe that statement if the remainder of the 
Hyderabad State is given at least the vestige of 
freedom: Charity begins at home. Let not Berar 
be deluded by these gilded promises. 

We hope Berar-will be able to defeat the conspiracy 
to tack her on to the Nizam’s State. India will be 
poorer if the ancient Jand of Vidarbha does not 
remain within the Indian Union. 


we 


Indians in Western Transvaal : 


The following news agency message gives an 
indication of the: degree of oppression through which 
Indians are passing in South Africa. It has later been 
stated that the Smuts Government have just begun 10 
feel the pinch of economic sanctions imposed by India. 
Frantic attempts have been made to circumvent the 
sanctions and South Africa had actually succeeded in 
Securing some jute bags through. U. K. The sanction 
should be still further tightened to make the Smuts 
Government realise that it is no longer possible for 
any country to ignore the weight of Indian popular 
opinion. The message reads : 7 po 

‘Durban, April 8.—A reign of terror is going 00 
along with the boycott of Indian traders in the 
small farming towns of Western ‘Transvaal, says 
the special correspondent of the Sunday Tvrmes, 

Johannesburg, in a despatch to his paper. 

The correspondent adds: Pe tk 

An attempt was made to waylay a European 
farmer outside Great Marico after his voting 
against the -boycott at a public meeting at Zwart- 
ruggens ; other Europeans opposed to the boycott 
have been ostracized by the neighbours; threats 
of violence have been made against natives patro- 
nising Indian traders and goods bought by them 
have been taken’ away from them. by Europeans 
who fine them according to the size of the pur- 
chases. Natives particularly are being~ intimidated 
and assaulted. Hundreds of them working outside 
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Zwartruggens are being forced to buy at a Euro- 
pean store. aa : 
_ Buropean garages are refusing to sell petrol to 
Indian motorists. In every Western Transvaal town 
the boycott is operated. Europeans are afraid to 
enter Indian stores. Hitherto they have merely been 
shunned by supporters of the boycott, but now . 
they fear physical assault. Indians themselves are 
wondering whether attempts will be made to set 
on fire their stores. Everyone agrees that Western 
Transvaal is a tinder bux which is likely to ‘go up’ 
if supporters of the boycott continue taking law in 

their own hands. 
Referring to the activities of the boyeotters 
Mr. Y¥. A. Cachlia, Joint Secretary of the Transvaal 
Indian Congress, states: “The Transvaal Indian . 
Congress has in possession statements from 
‘Europeans who have been threatened with physical 
violence for:trading with Indians. In one town, the: 
boycotters -had the temerity to atack a European’ 
' in the presence of police in charge of an office 
simply because he was against the-boycott. Despite . 
thig no criminal action was instituted against the - 
culprits. The Congress has ample proof of inti- 
midation and assault on the Africans by the boy- 
cotters.for not joing the boycott move.” 

- The Transvaal Indian Congress has sent urgent 
telegrams to the Prime Minister and the Minister, 
of Justice for immediate steps for the prevention 
of further deterioration of the situation.—U.P_I. 


Food Position in India: . 

Addressing a Press Conference at Bangalore, Dr. ° 
Rajendra Prasad, Food ,Member in the, Interim 
Government, said that India was facing a difficult ' 
food situation owing to the failure of wheat crops in 
India and inadequate arrival of the allotted quantity 
of foodgrains from abroad, - , 

He disclosed that oub of 400,000 tons of rice 
\allocated to India during tlie first-half of thig year, 
only 182,000 tons had so far been received. The 


- .Government expected to get another Jakh tons by May 


and June which would still leave a deficit of about 
120,000 tons to be covered up. a 

Dr. Prasad expressed anxiety over the Washing- 
ton report that India had not been allotted any rice 
for the second half of this year and -said that India’s 
representative had seemingly failed in his case for 
more rice imports to India. 

Giving an over-all picture of the food situation, 
Dr. Prasad said that the current whéat crop in the 
country had suffered in most parts of India owing to 


-rust. It was estimated that the losses in the wheat 


yeild would be in the neighbourhood of two million 
tons. Unlike last year, when Government were pre- 
pared for a food crisis, this year they were not 
prepared as crops which showed a promise in the 
early stages had declined towards harvest and conse- 
quently they did not know that any crisis was coming. 

The most difficult period in the view of Dr. 
Prasad, would be from Jyly to November. He 
added that while 400,000 tons of rice were expected 
from Burma, he was afraid India would not get that 
quantity. While India was helped considerably last 
year in regard to wheat -imports, no wheat was 
obtained this year from Argentina and thing’ were in 
an unsettled state with regard to wheat this year. 
India had sent her representatives to the Inter- 
national wheat conference expecting to get an idea of 


‘wheat purchases that India could make in the next 


five years. But that conference failed. 
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India’s efforts to secure food from abroad was 
explained by Mr. K. L. Punjabi, Food. Secretary to the 
Government of India, ma Press Conference’ at 
Karachi. He said that India had made a demand on 
the International Emergency Food Council to the 
extent of 4 million tons of foodgrains in order to meet 
her internal requirements during the current year, He 
added that imports of the foddgrains depended to a 
great extent on India’s ability to give the wheat 
exporting countries what they needed in return: Most 
ef these countries had asked for jute, textiles, etc. 

Outlining the internal food position, the Food 
Secretary said that the overall picture regarding rice 
was not bad but the wheat. position was far from 
satisfactory. The International Emergency ' Food 


Council had made an allotment of 410,000 tons of rice - 


to India in the first half of this year while the alloca- 
tion ‘for the second half had not yet been announced. 
The wheat situation had deteriorated as a result of 
the heavy damage caused to the wheat crop in Central 
India from Gujerat to Hyderabad (Deccan) by red 
rust and the damage was estimated at about 4 million 
tons, : 


Imports, Mr. Punjabi said, had been held-up due 
to indecision on the part of the International ‘Wheat 
Conference on questions of fixation of prices and the 
period of contract. Following the failure of the 
Conference in these respects, negotiations were being 
carried on by the Government of India with the 
surplus countries on the basis of individual agree- 
ments. The main difficulty lay in the large-scale barter 
system. 

Believing that rationing in India would have to 
continue for a considerable period till the “grow more 
food” campaign plans were accomplished, Mr. Punjabi 
said that with the food production in. Siam still under 
pre-war level and that of Burma far below her pre- 
war output and the intenational wheat position being 


very unsatisfactory, India would have with the fullest 


co-operation of Provincial Governments to maintain 
her rationing and controls. ' 

Burma’s yearly exports during the pré-war period was 
about. 1,500,000 tons of rice and unless Burma quickly 
built up her production this amount ‘could not be 
imported from there. Speaking about imports from 
Indonesia, Mr, Punjabi said that Indonesia was not 
able to supply India the full contracted amount of 
paddy because of internal ‘transport difficulties as 


India was able tojsend trucks only in October when. 


rains had set in. The imports thus fell short about 
650,000 tons of paddy. from Indonesia last year. The 
Food Department had the opportunity to take up the 
matter with the Indonesian Premier and -the Food 
Minister when they were recently in Delhi and they 
had promised to do their best for India. The target 
had been set at 100,000 tons. He declined to say any 
thing about the future visit to Indonesia of any Food 
Officials from India. | 

In conclusion the Food Secretary reaffirmed the 
Government’s acceptance of the principle of restora~ 
tion of free trade of foodgrains but its implementation 
was not possible so long as the world control of things 
continued and the shortage of foodgrains prevailed. 
He also revealed that the Provincial Governments had 
agreed with the Government of India that irrespective 
of provincial production, food distribution to the 
people of India should be equitable. He hoped that 
the country would just pull through this year. 
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The “grow more food” campaign in India hag not 
met with the amount of success as should havé been 
the case considering the vast sums of money spent on 
it. The irresponsible wastage of the “grow more food” 
grants for Bengal ought to make the Central Govern- 
ment wiser in respect of making grants of large amounts 
to those provincial ministries who have earned noto- 


-riety for inefficiency and corruption. The crores of 


money wasted in Bengal might have been utilised in 
other provinces with substantial results. The last few 


years’ experience has demonstrated that it is dangerous | 


for India to depend on outside supplies of foodgrains. 
Ji has always been seen that the supplies dry up at a 
moment when ‘it is needed most and leaves little 
chance ‘of making up at home. The disclosures made 
by Dr. Prasad and Mr. Punjabi make out a strong 
case for putting an -end to sending Indiang for 
food at international bargaining counters, termed 
Conferences and Councils, with. the dangerous risk of 
being betrayed at the last moment. An all-out effort 
to increase internal production and building up of a 


_strong internal reserve will sodn bring the bargaining 


counter within India itself, 


National Shipping Policy for India 

The need for a national shipping poliey for our 
country, similar to the policies adopted by important 
maritime countries of the world is emphasised by the 


Reconstruction Policy Sub-committee’s Report to the 


Government. The Report points out that every mari- 
time country looks upon its shipping as a powerful 
instrument of national economic policy and a second 
line of defence. Almost every maritime country has 
a well-defined shipping policy. India should naturally 
be a great maritime country. with her ,commanding 
geographical position in the Indian Ocean. In that 
case, it is imperative for India in her own interests 
and in the interest of Indian Ocean countries to have 


& large and powerful navy and-mercantile marine. It 
is therefore of supreme. importance, according to the 
shipping | 


Report, that India should: Jay down her 
policy for building up her national mercantile marine. 
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Strongly criticising the Government of Indig for ~ . 


their past neglect of Indian shipping, the Sub- 
Committee points out that strategic and economic 
considerations make it imperative both in the interest 


of India’ as well as in the interest of other countries | 


in the Indian Ocean that India should have a large 
and powerful navy both of supply and defence. While 
every maritime country has a well-defined shipping 
policy of its own, India alone is a glaring exception 
to this universal rule, 

To make good these defects with the Indian 
shipping industry, the Sub-committee recommends 
adoption of the measures on following lines : 

(1) Indian shipping should be defined as ship- 
ping owned, controlled and managed by nationals of 


India. The Sub-committee are of the view that this is 


a matter of vital importance and state that their 
definition has been arrived at after giving very careful 
consideration and thought to India’s economic needs, 
security and requirements and strategic position. 
(2). Owing to a number of practical difficulties, it 
is not possible for the Sub-committee to lay down at 
this stage the specific target tonnage this country 
should eventually have. Their recommendations there- 


fore suggest a programme of action for, the next 5to7 | 


years only. Proceeding on the generally accepted 
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principle that a country should carry in its own 
national bottoms at least 50 per cent of her maritime 
trades, it is recommended that 100'per cent of the 
purely coastal trade of India, 75 per cent of India’s 
trade with Burma and Ceylon and the geographically 
adjacent countries, 50 per cent of India’s distant trades 
and 30 per cent of the trades formerly carried in the 
Axis vessels in the Orient should be secured for Indiat 
shipping in the next 5 to 7 years. 

(3) The volume of trade involved in the 
preceding recommendation would be more than ten 
million tons of cargo and about three million passen- 
gers in a year and India will need two million gross 
fore shipping for this purpose (excluding country 
craft). 

_ (4) As the Indian shipping industry 
\young emphasis should properly be placed on how 
‘Indian companies could extend their fleets:; it is not 
possible at this stage to define what an ‘economically 
adequate unit’ would be so far as this industry is con- 
cerned. It would not be desirable now to fix a tonnage 
limit for Indian shipping companies nor should there 
be any restriction on them with reference to their 
capital structure, but it is necessary at the same time 
to prevent monopolistic exploitation. 

(5) The various new trades available for Indian 
shipping should be divided equitably between different 
companies. 


(6) The defects in the existing system of com- 
pilation ,and publication of statistical.data should be 
set. right, : 

(7) Commerce Department should take over the 
administration of port trusts from the Transport 
Department. a 

‘The Sub-committee have suggested as measures 
for implementation of their recommendation, setting’ 
up of a Shipping Board with following functions : 

As coastal shipping would be reserved to the 
Indian flag, it would necessarily imply licensing, The 
setting up of a Shipping Board is, therefore, recom- 
mended for the efficient working of the licensing 
system and to regulate coastal trade. The Board which 
should comprise an independent chairman, possessing 
considerable judicial training and experience, repre- 
sentatives of Government, shipowners and commerce, 
would, inter aha, have the following functions : 

(2) To consider all applieations for financial and 
other aids to Indian shipping operating in the over- 
Seas trade and to recommend to Government the form 
and nature of the aids and the extent to which they 
should ‘be granted ; and also to lay down the nature 
and forms of State control that would need be exer- 
cised over the companies which may receive such 
assistance, and 

(b) to submit to Government proposals for the 
removal of all evils of monopolistic exploitation. 

The Sub-Committee considers that the additional! 
tonnage of two million tons required to give effect to 
its recommendations should be secured by following 
means ! 


\ 


(a) Negotiations with H. M. G. and/or British ° 


companies since it is the latter who are dominating 
the various trades of “India ; ; 
(b) Importing foodgrains by Indian tonnage ani 
thereby encouraging Indian companies to acquire 
additional tonnage ; 
(ck Helping Indian companies to purchase US.A.’s 
surplus ships ; and 


is still very ~ 


-which recognises the need 
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(d) Encouraging Indian companies to build ships- 
in India and U. K. | 

The Sub-committee also-~consider, that if the 
Indian companies fail to come to an agreement im 
regard ‘to the distribution of the newly acquired 
trade, Government should take suitable .measures for 
the fair distribution of the: same: Ss 

As yegards statistics, it is recommended that 
Indian shipping ‘statistics should be separated from. 
trade statistics and published in a separate volume 
as is done’ in U. K. It would be advantageous to ask 
the Port Trusts to undertake. the task of improving 
the existing statistical data. For this reason shipping 
policy and all other questions relating to ports should 
be dealt with in the same department. It is recom- 
mended, therefore, that *he control over Port Trusts- 
should go over from Transport to Commerce Depart-- 
ment. : 


A Five-Year Geological Plan | ; 

As the Government of India have, according to 5 
Press Note, had under consideration the question of 
formulating a mineral policy for India, it is only fitting. 
that a five-year plan for extending both the funda- 
mental scientific work and the programme of mineral 
development of the Geological Survey of India 1% 
outlined in an official memorandum. The memorandum, 
for accelerated’ mineral 
development in the existing industrial context of the 
country, also feels accurate mapping in increasingly 
larger inch-scales to be very necessary. The bottle-- 
neck of dearth of technicians is suggested to'-be met’ 
by an expansion in the scope of training abroad. © 

Of the total area in India that has béen geolo-- 
gically surveyed, only about 18 per cent has been 
mapped on the one inch to one-mile stale, the 
standard scale in England being 6 inches to the mile. 
Of course, in 1925-9 revision, the geological maps of 
Jharia and Raniganj ccal-fields assumed as big a scale 
as 4 inches to 1 mile. Maps of similar scale are now 
under preparation for the Central ‘India coal-fields and. 
mica-belt in Bihar. Besides, many other areas are spot-- 
ted out. for systematic surveys. These include north- 
west Himalaya, Sikkim and Darjeeling, Chittagong 
Hill Tracts, Sambalpur area in Orissa, Cuddapah rocks. 
in the Mahanadi Valley, Wardha -Valley coal-fields in 
C. P. and some other selected areas in Madras, Bom- 
bay, Sind and Baluchistan. 

Among the minerals to be specially investigated: 
into, those required for expansion of iron and _ steel 
industry would be given particular attention. These 
will include not only coal and iron, but magnesite, 
bauxite and mica, as well. Besides, the coastal sands 
bearing thorium-bearing minerals and such other heavy 
minerals ag ilmenite, zincon, rutile and sillimanite. As 
for coal, the Tertiary coal fields of Jammu in Kashmir 
and in southern plateau of Assam, the Kamptee Nag- 
pur area, the Pathakhera field and Wardha Valley 
and Sone Valley coal-fields in 
Central India, lignite deposits of the Cuddalore area 
in Madras and the Gondwana area of the Godavari 
Valley will receive special attention. Magnesite 
deposits will be surveyed in a -greater detail than 
formerly. An early: examination of the promising 
deposit in the Almora district of the Himalaya is 
being undertaken. A systematic Survey of Bauxite 
deposits is already in progress in the Ranchi and 
Palamau districts of Bihar. Field-work on the investi- 
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gation of raw materials for ceramic industries, which 
has proceeded already in Madras and Bihar will be 
‘extended to Bengal also. A beginning is being-made in 
Rajputana with the detailed examination of the 
pegmatite minerals—mica,- beryl, tantalite, felspar, 
rock-crystal, A beginning has already “been made with 
an examination of the coastal sands of Orissa and 
‘parts of Madras and this work will be rapidly extended 
‘during the coming field season. In view of the impor- 
tance of thorium for the production of atomic energy, 
low-grade monazite bearing sands may assum? 
considerable commercial and political importance. ' 

The Engineering Section - has also got a plan for 
expansion, now that a number of dam sites are being 
explored in the country in connection with the multi- 
‘purpose river-schemes, The Geophysical Section of the 
Survey has already begun’ work on problems of dam- 
foundations and river sand supplies in connection 
with the Damodar Flood Control Schemes and on the 
‘detection of the metalliferous ore-bodies. It js to 
such purposes which are connected with the immediate 
-development of the country rather than to big .tec- 
tonic investigations for oil or otherwise, that this 
‘section will have to devote its attention for some 
years to come. 

The formation of a Mineral Information Bure2i 
is another item envisaged in the five-year plan. Its 
work will be supplemented by a quarterly journal 
named Indian Minerals to be published shortly by the 
Bureau. 

As to the technicians, it is stated that a batch of 


eight Assistant Geologists of the Geological Survey of: 


India were deputed to Australia for a course of train- 
Ing in the Melbourne University. The Government 
have decided to award more scholarships to an in- 
ereased number of students for practical training in 
metalliferous mines. Recruiting of suitable technical 
personnel from abroad for short periods is also con- 
» templated as a stop-gap measure. 


The Kosi Project ' oy 
Taking its cue from the achievements of the 
American T. V. A,, India, of late, has been giving her 


attention to plan her rivers with similar multipurpose - 


objectives The objectives include promotion of inland 
magivation and irrigation, development of communica~ 
tion, generation of hydro-electrie power and eradica- 
tion of malarial swamps. The Central Waterways Irri- 
gation and Navigation Commission’ and the Central 
Technical Power Board have already made some 
leeway with the Duduma project in Madras, Hirakund 
project in Orissa and Damodar project in Bengal. Now 
the Government of India is taking up the Kosi project 
which includes a 750 feet dam across the Chhatea gorge 
just above the famous temple of Baraha-Kshetra. It 
will be capable of storing about 11 million acre-feet 
.of water and will contain. a power plant at the dam- 
Pit, capable of generating 1-8 million kilowatts of 
cheap power. While the two main measures will be a 
barrage in Nepal and a barrage in Bihar, the aims 
will include soil-conservation, reclamation of water- 
logged lands, control of malaria; promotion of navi- 
gation and facilitation of fish-culture. ‘This will be the 
highest of world’s dams, with America’s Boulder dam 
at 726 feet, as the second and it will control one of the 
most wayward of Indian rivers. Kosi is the third largest 
in India with 2,228 square miles of its drainage under 
heavy glaciers. ~- 
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Although the project would take for ifs com-~ 
pletion 10 years of work with daily requirements of 
100 wagons of cement and would cost some 100 -erores, 
it is nevertheless very urgent in view of the vast 
devastation that is being caused by the uncontrolled 
Kosi, The river is subject to sudden floods, the water _ 
sometimes rising to over 30° feet in 24 hours. Besides, 
during the past 200 years, it has been changing its 
course destroying towns and villages and laying waste 
large areas estimated between 2,000 to 3,000 square 
miles in Nepal. Mr. J. L. Savage, the American expert, 
who built the Boulder dam and has been engaged 
by the Government of India, is to .visit Nepal 


shortly to. inspect the site and to examine | 
the plan finally. Let us hope that the familiar 
constitutional obstacle of | provincial § autonomy 


and State’s paramountcy will not prove ‘insurmount- 
able. The scheme which will affect a region covering 
more than one State or Province should be adminis- 
tered by a regional body which can supersede for the 
sake of the cperation of the scheme of any provincial 
or State opposition. If T.V.A. is taken as the-model — 
for the operation and shape of the project, let it also 
be the model for the administration of the scheme. 


Damodar Project Makes Headway 

“It will be a proud day in the history of the 
inter-provincial relationship in this country if we cau 
in this conference today see the successful issue of 
the negotiations which we initiated two years ago,” 
said Mr. Bhabha, Member, Works, Mines and Power, 
presiding over the Fifth Inter-Provincial Conference. 
The redeeming feature of this conference is the fact 
of official delegation from Bengal and Bihar. The 
conference is further reported to have evolved a draft 
constitution, more or Jess on lines of the American 
T. V. A. of the ‘Damodar Valley Corporation, now 
awaiting final acceptance by the provincial Legislatures 
of Bengal and Bihar. This progress is remarkable in 
view of the fact that the execution of the multi- 
purpose Damodar project aiming at generation of 
power and irrigation and promotion of navigation, 
communication and sanitation remained long held up 
due to the singular constitutional difficulty involved in 
the setting up of its administrative machinery. . 

Now that some co-ordination is voluntarily agreed 
upon by the provinces, the concrete details of both the 
composition and function of; the body are also broadly 
outlined. The Board of Directors, controlling the cor- 
poration, will consist of three members including a 
chairman,‘ appcinted by. the Government of India, in 
consultation with the Governments of. Bengal and 
‘Bihar. Though the composition of the administrative 
bedy may be rather small, the variegated functions 
are considerable. The corporaticn will have the right 
to ‘fix the water and electrical tariff and no dam or 
other construction shall be maintajned along or on the 
Damodar River or its tributaries without the approval! 
of the Board. The corporation shall avoid submersion 
of coal or mineral deposits -and shall co-operate with 
the coal mining industry and the Central and Provin- 
cial Governments to minimise the inconveniences +0 
the coal industry. It shall also endeavour to avoid 
inconvenience by its schemes to communications and 


in these matters co-operate with the Governments 
concerned. 
The financial and enforcing powers necessary for 


above also 


discharging the responsibilities are 
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guaranteed to the corporation. It will have the night 
to call upon the Provincial Governments to make it 
obligatory for the cultivators and other consumers to 
pay the rate of. water and electrical tariff fixed by 1. 
It will also be entitled to levy fees for navigation. 
The corporation will have at its disposal the services 
of the Land Acquisition officers in its own acquisition 
of lands and resettlement of displaced population. It 
‘will also have the right to raise loans in the open 
market and is entitled to its own separate fund with 
the Reserve or the Imperial Bank of India, The 
accounts of the corporation are to be subject to the 
examination of the Auditor-General of India and shall 
be audited at least once a year. 


Richest Thorium and Uranium Deposits 


in India | 

India, which possesses the richest known deposits 
of thorium as well as some uranium, will direct her 
atomic energy research which -has already begun 
entirely towards industrial and scientific purposes and 
not towards production of atomic bombs, This fact 
was revealed to the world by the Delhi correspondent 
of the Associated Press of America. 

Although uranium was used to make the atom 
bomb, American scientists have reported thorium can 


maintain 2a chain reaction in combination with uranium, : 


A survey of India’s important minerals is being under- 
taken by Government of India to determine the 
extent of thorium deposits lying in the State of 
Travancore, on the sub-continent’s southern tip and 
whether the uranium present is in usable quantities. 
The Government of India, which recently Seb up an 


atomic ‘energy committee to dirert an: overall effort is’ 


currently attempting to implement her. atomie energy 
policy by negotiating an agreement with Travancore 
Government for joint control of thorium and any 
other similar minerals. The Travancore Government 
announced last summer cessation of exports of the 
thorium-bearing monazite sands which spread for 160 
miles along her beaches. 

Since that time Travancore is reliably reported to 
have signed an. exclusive agreement with a British 
concern to permit only that company to mine mona- 
zite. 
separate sands intd thorium nitrate left after India’s 
needs are satisfied. An American firm (National 
Carbon Company) has since “made a similar appli- 
cation. Although nothing hag been started by Travan- 
core under contract with the British firm, the Govern- 
ment of India is seriously objecting to “both because ib 
wants control of disposal and because it opposes 
exclusiveness.” Travancore is being “co-operative” in 
discussing arrangements for control of minerals and a 
satisfactory agreement—-is expected to be reached. 

Meanwhile, Indian scientists have developed at 
Bombay laboratory a new and cheap method for 
separating thorium nitrate from monazite sands, by 
modifying and combining two previously known 
principles. The Bombay laboratory has been con- 
centrating on this problem. Cyclotron experiments 
have already been-started in Caleutta where there are 


two laboratories. Another is expected to be set up in = 


Travancore itself. Later the so-called “pile” experi- 
ments for production of atomic energy on a small scale 
are expected to be started at Bombay. 


‘Asian Economy 


The Asian Relations Conference, which has 
_ evolved 2 permanent organisation of Asian } countries 
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The agreement provides for the British firm to. 
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to strive for the liberation of Asia, also entertained & 
report on thé transition from colonial to national 
economy presented by Prof. D. R. Gadgil: The report 
makes suggestions which might help to overcome the 
difficulties encountered by all countries, but points out 
that each country will have its own peculiar problems 
which will have to be solved individually, For the 
attainment of a national economy, the report outlines 
certain general policies and objectives including the 
diversification and modernisation of agriculture, im- 


‘provement in the technique and organisation of the 


handicraft industry ; development of co-operatives to 


-assist agriculture, small industries and interna] trade ; 


development of indigenous crédit‘ organisations and 
indigenous shipping and foreign trade organisations ; : 
the development of an efficient and progressive 
system of local self-government: the assurance of - 
security to the people by means of stabilisation of 
prices ; fixation of minimum wages, social insurance, 
etc ; and the development of manufacturing industries. 
specially related to the internal resources and of 
opportunities in the couniry. 


' Dealing with the difficulties that might arise 
during the transition the report entiens the following 
as the most important : 


1.. A diminution in the surplus of commercial 
crops available for export or for industry as diversi-" 
fication of agriculture would Jead to the growth of 
small peasant countries and a consequent’ increase in 
the importance of farming and a greater, production 
of cereals ‘for better subsistence. 

2. Retardation in the improvement of the 
standard of living anda burden on the consumer due 


‘to protection of manufacturing industries which may 


have to be undertaken by -the State. Unemployment 
may increase, if there is rapid development of the 
manufacturing industry which would inevitably lead 
to the disintegr ation of the artisan industry. Further- 
more, the existence of a stratified social structure . 
might lead to concentration of economic BOuer in the 
hands of small groups. 


3. A large-seale development programme in ‘coun~ 
tries whose -economies are poor may retard the raising’ 
of the standard of living. 

4. In the beginning shortage ‘of trained personnel 
may be encountered due to educational backwardness 
and lack of training facilities. 


5. An iterease., in indirect taxation whose inci- 
dence would be progressive in order to meet increased. 
governmental expenditure demanded by ‘the State’ 
social policy without securing the standard of living. 


6. Obligations incurred by membership of inter- 
national organisations, such as the Internationa! 
Monetary Fund and International Trade Organisation 
may bring about a conflict with the\ economic policies, 
necessitated by. national economic policies. 

7. As long as the new international order is not 
fully established policies of individual units will be - 
largely influenced by security considerations necessitat- 
ing modification of development programmes. 


But such a transition from colonial to national 
economy warrants that the State should be able to 
free itself of the~dominance of foreign political in- 
fluence and of foreign capital. By way of meeting this 
problem, principally a political one, the report says, 
there should be exchange of information relating to 
terms and eonditions of foreign borrowing. - 
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SIGNIFICANCE OF (THE TRUMAN DOCTRINE AND diel 


By Pror. TARAKNATH DAS, rho, 
Institute of Public Affairs and Regional Studies, New York University 


Jp is generally thought that a, nation formulates.a certain. 
doctrine as a guide for its actions in relation to other 
nations. But ithe fact remains that statesmen, whose 
solemn obligation is to preserve “national security” 
and “promote general welfare of the people,” under 
particular circumstgnces, adopt a policy ; and due to 
-its' efficacy this policy takes the fonm of a doctrine and 
is offcially proclaimed as a, particular doctrine. 

1, So far as the United States is concerned, its 
first doctrine was enunciated by the Father of the 
American Republic, George Washington—the doctrine 
of Non-entangling Alliances. Before the declaration of 
this doctrine, in connection with the Farewell address 
of General George Washington, as the President of 
the United States, the American statesmen found that 
‘to preserve American: freedom, they should avoid all 
Sorms of “foreign intervention in American Affairs.” 
They, therefore, practised the principle of ‘non- 
antervention’ in other nation’s affairs and maintained its 
neutrality on all possible occasions. They. felt that if 
they practised “non-intervention” and “neutrality” 
they should expect that they would not be involved 
“in other nations’ wars. 

‘ Although, to achieve American independence, it 
‘was necessary for the American colonies to form 
alliance with .France, Spain and Holland-—Britain’s 
senemies, yet after the attainment of freedom 
Americans wanted to pursue a policy which would not 
drag them to Europe’s wars. Thus carne the famous 
doctrine of George Washington—-Non-entangling 
_Alltance--which was also supported by Jefferson. This 
-doctrine is generally, now-a-days, condemned as 
““Tsolationist Policy.” But during the early days of the 
-existence of this Republic when it was weak and 
struggling to set its own house in order it would have 
been the height of folly for the United States to 
‘meddle in Hurope’s interminable wars. Thus, for national 
security of the United States and general welfare of 
the people. they had to follow such a policy which 
had its great value. . 

2. While the American statesmen were anxious to 
have peace so that they would be able to build up 
America, and thus pursued the policies of “non- 
‘intervention,” “neutrality” and ~~ “non-entangling 
alliance,” it became clear to them that it was not 
enough to follow negative policies while ‘the danger of 
6 wars was hovering on the frontiers of the United 
States. Thus, American statesmen had to follow @ 
- policy which would result in the elimination of the 
-existence of any European Power in the American con- 
‘tinents. The young republic, feeling her own strength, 
‘began to move for expansion to eliminate causes of 
future wars. ‘Thus, long before the formal adoption of 
a policy of ehecking “Huropean expansion in the 
Ameriean continents” which is generally known as 
the Monroe Doctrine (declared in 1823), President 
Jefferson actively pursued the policy of elimination -of 
“France and Spain and carried out “Louisiana Purchase” 
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on his own executive authority ; and later on to check 
Russian expansion in ithe Pacific North-west of North 
America and to eliminate any possible intervention of 
Huropean powers under the leadership of the Holy 
Alliace, the United States made the unilateral 
declaration of the Monroe Doctrine. , 

When the Monroe Doctrine was proclaimed Britain 
was happy, because for economic and political reasons 
she was opposed to Holly Alliance and was interested 
in preservation of independence of Latin American 
States. Britain’s Foreign ; Secretary Canning was 
anxious to have a joint declaration by Britain and the 
United States; but American Secretary of State 
Adams opposed any “entangling alliance with Britain.” 
America was not in favour of British expansion in the 
American continents and was not going to give even 
an indirect aid to such a possibility. 

At the beginning, many European statesmen 
derided at the audacity of the United States in making 
such. a declaration ; but none was anxious to challenge 
America, because in Europe, Powers were divided and 
felt that if any European Power was involved in a war 
with America, the latter will be supported by other 
Powers which might be disastrous to a Power 
challenging the Monroe Doctrine. Thus Europe’s wars 
gave America the opportunity to consolidate her 
position and maintain the - Monroe Doctrine, until 
America, was rent. asunder by her Civil War of 1861-65. 

During the American’ Civil War, European Powers 
were not only anxious to see the United States 

-pantitioned in rival states, but they wanted to occupy 
Mexico and entrench themselves in other parts of the 
continent. This fact made America doubly determined 
to maintain her Monroe Doctrine at amy cost. 

To be fair, it should be noted thai the Monroe 
Doctrine is not an isolationist doctrine. It is a doc- 
trine of American expansion in political and economic 
influence in the American continents. It remaing in 
force and will cintinue to be effective as long as the 
United States will remain mindful of her national 
security. 

*3. By the time the SosnishAmenoun War ended and 
jn 1898 America acquired the Philippines as American 
outposts in Asia, she could not be content with old 
policies. And in 1901-2 she was asking for Open Door 
Policy in China, to further her own economic and 
political interests there and also to: prevent partition 
of China by European imperialist powers in Asia. Thus 
the Doctrine of “Open Door” was utimately a doctrine 
for the preservation of National Interest or National 
Security. This doctrine is the legitimate outcome of 
American expansion in Asia. This doctrine remains in 
force and American interest in preserving  terri- 
torial integrity of China is a by-product. 

4, By the beginning of the twentieth century, the 
United States of America was No more a non-inter- 
ventionist power. She was actively inflowed in inter 
national affairs of Asia, Europe and Africa—the Russo- 
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Japanese War, the Algiers Conference, opposition, 'to 
German expansion. Thus Woodrow Wilson actively 
intervened in European War of 1914-18 and inci- 
dentally announced the doctrine of “self-determination 
of nations” which was based upon the principles of 
American Revolution, the Monroe Doctrine and the 
“Open Door” policy in their broadcast implications. 
5. After the first World War, the United States 
of America became one of the greatest of World 
Powers ; and this sense of national security made her 
assume a different attitude in world affairs, The 
unilateral character of the Monroe Doctrine even 


during the administration of. Woodrow Wilson 
assumed a different form, without changing the 
substance and objective. It became the Good 


Neighbour Policy and then it has recently become 
Hemisphere Defense Policy in which not only the 
United States and the Latin American Republics but 
also Canada have become involved. 
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Truman, in setting forth 


President 
American policy, called for aid to Greéce (1) 


and Turkey (2). He observed that if Greece 

fell under the domination of an armed minority 

the effect on Turkey would be immediate and. 

serious and confusion ee pervade the Middle 
st. 


6. Similarly, we find the “Open Door Policy”, 
during the administration of President Hoover, took 
a different and more positive form. It becarne the 
Stimson Doctrine by which the United States gave 
notice to the world that she would not acknowledge 
the validity of Japanese expansion in Manchuria which 
would violate “Open Door Policy” and “China’s terri- 
torial integrity.’ Thus the Stimson Doctrine was 42 
affirmation of the policy of intervention to preserve 
freedom of nations in Asia which might ‘become 
victims of aggrandisement. It was nothing more than 
America’s active stand in favour of “self-determina- 
tion” of a people. Jt was America’s Monroe Doctrine 
an Asia. 

7. Before ‘America intervened | in the Second 
World War, she proclaimed the Atlantic Charter which 
was nothing more-than re-statement of the above 
American doctrines with ‘broadest implications that 
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they will be applied all over the world and to uphold. 
certain ethical principles which were enunciated 
the “Four Freedoms.” 

8. The Truman Doctrine* is the summation of all. 
these principles. It has been made public to check any 
further Russian expansion, especially in the Near East,. 


at the cost of Greece and Turkey. But, zi is declared’: 


to magntain, Ameriwan world interests ona world-scale 
and to give notice to all powers that the United States’ 


as the strongest of world powers with her world-wide 
political arid economic interésts will oppose any and 
all moves against annexation of any part of ‘the world 
by any: power or against bringing a state within the 
orbit of another power, if such an act anter jotee with. 
American security. 

9. When the Truman Doctrine is applied in relation. 
to’ India it becomes clear to me that the United States 


in * 
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of America will be willing to give every form of sup~ , 


port to the cause of Indian Freedom. (Jt may be 
noted that Mr. Truman gave such an assurance to: 
Mr, Asaf Ali, when he received credentials: as India’s. 
First Ambassador). The United States will be interested. 
in extending economic aid to strengthen India. - 


At the same time when the Truman Doctrine may 
be applied to ‘India—re partition of India—American — 


reaction must be opposed to it ; because a “Pakistan” 
would certainly interfere with American interests in 
India and the region around India. Pakistan may 
become a wedge for the extension of Russian influence 
in a region nearing the Persian Gulf and the adjommng 
area. Pakistan would endanger India’s national security, 


as the detachment of Azerbaijan from ‘Persia or the | 


region of Kar-Erzarum from Turkey will enhance: 
insecurity of these countries. 

The United States of America has become the 
greatest of World Powers and its interests are not 
limited within ithe western hemisphere, Asia, Hurope,. 


Africa or Australia, but it has become universal. Thus- 


the Truman Doctrine is so all-pervasive in scope. The 


most. hopeful thing about this doctrine is that it, ever. 


by implication, does not lay claim m annexing any 
territory from any other nation but promises aid to 
the Powers struggling to maintain their integrity from: 
aggressions of an armed minority within or from 
aggression from outside. 

The Truman Doctrine is not an empty gesimre on 
the part of the United States. It: will be applied and 
upheld not only by American might but in co-opera~- 
tion with other Powers-—members of the United 
Nations. It is to be hoped that Indian statesmen will 
co-operate with the United States for upholding the 
Truman Doctrine which stands for World Freedom, 


with American leadership. And in one way, India can. 
do it by extending assurance of aid to Turkey, wm case 


her independence is threatened by any power. 
March 23, 1947. 


et, 


* The text of Mr, Truman’s speech delivered: 
before ‘the joint session of the U. S. Congress on: 
March 12, 1947, is reproduced in our Foreign Periodicals: 
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INDIA’S INTERNATIONAL OPIUM POLICY 
~ "BAG MOOKERJI, ma, pho. : 
TII 


THE AMERICAN PROPOSALS oF 1923 


- Iyvestications carried on by a duly authorised 
Committee showed that, in the United States, the 
number of habitual users of ‘such drugs as morphine, 
heroin, cocaine, etc., had increased beyond all pre~- 
“vious estimates so that the taking of immediate and 
drastic steps against this memace had become essential. 
When ithe Senate. and the House of Representatives: of 
the United States considered the report of the above 
Committee submitted in its final form towards’ the 
end of February, 1923, they passed certain resolutions. 
‘These stated that, as the result of the production and 
distribution of raw opium largely in excess of the 
‘world’s medicimal and -scientific needs, there oe 
‘ensued ce 

“the diversion of large quantities of it into the 

channels of illegal international traffic and in the 

unlawful importation into the United States, and 
the sale there for unlawful purposes, of preparations 
therefrom such as morphia, heroin, etc.” 

To safeguard its people from the ravages of habit- 
forming narcotic drugs, the President of the United 
States was requested to urge upon the Governments 
-of Great Britain, Persia and Turkey, the largest of the 
oplum-producing countries, 

“the immediate necessity of limiting the growth 

of the poppy (Papaver “somniferum) and the 
prodiiction of opium ‘and its derivatives exciu- 


sively to the amount actually required for strictly 


, medicinal and scientific purposes.” 


In accordance with the above yesolutions, an offi- 
eial delegation proceeded to Geneva to present. the 
views of the United States Government before the 
Advisory Committee on Traffic in Opium of the 
League of Nations. This privilege it could claim as 
one of the original signatories to the Hague Opium 
‘Convention. 

As the American delegation sent by the President 
of the United States had the approval of his Cabinet 
and both the political parties, it may be assumed that 
the views expressed by it were those entertained . by 
the American nation as a. whole. 

The Advisory Committee held its fifth session 
fiom May 24 to June 7, 1923, and the views of the 
American delegation led by Mr. Stephen G. Porter 
avere presented in the following form : 

“T. If the purpose of the Hague Convention 
is to be achieved according to, its spirit and true 
‘intent, it must be recognised that the use of opium 
products for other than medicinal and scientific 
purposes is an abuse and not legitimate. 

“IT. In order +o prevent the abuse of these 
‘products, it is necessary to exercise the control of 
‘the production of raw opium in such a manner that 
there will be no surplus available for non-medical 
and non-scientific uses.” 

Before proceeding further, it has to be stated here 
‘that the machinery created for supervising the opera- 
tion of the Hague Opium Convention was a three-tier 
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one. At the botton was the Opium Advisory Com- 
mittee, the recommendations of which were placed 
before the Council, the final and the highest authonty 
being the Assembly of ‘the League of Nations. The 
June, 1921 resolution of the Chinese delegate, 
practically identical with the second of the two pro- 
positions put forward by the American delegation, had 
been killed in the Council standing between the 
Advisory Committee on ithe one hand and the 
Assembly on the other. It was therefore that the whole 
‘process had to be commenced de novo. 

Presenting his case with the whole weight of 
American public opinion ‘behind him, Mr, Porter 
requested the Advisory Committee to give its serious 
consideration .to his interpretation of the Hague 
Opium Convention and, if it was accepted, to recom- 
mend that it should be adopted by the Council and 
the Assembly of the Léague of Nations. It is note- 
worthy that some of the countries opposed to it began 
calling his suggestions “American” proposals as though 


‘nothing reasonable or practical could emerge from that 


country. . 
The proceedings of the Opium Advisory Com- 
mittee show that these not. unreasonable proposals 
gave rise to what in courteous language was charac- 
terised as “a heated debate,” as also that, at least 
ait the beginning, the only nation which supported it 
was China. Towards the end, all the countries 
participating in the. discussions except one agreed .to 
them. And that country’ was India or rather the British 
administration ruling India and ‘shaping its opium 
policy. The position as given in the Report of the 
Adytsory Committee On. Traffic in Opium and Other 
Dangerous Drugs to the Council was as follows : 


“The. representative of the ‘Government of 
India associated himself with the foregoing reso- 
lution (based on the proposals of the United States 
representatives as embodying the general principles 
by which the member States of the League of 
Nations should be guided in‘ dealing with the 
question of the abuse of dangerous drugs), subject 
to the following reservation : 

“The use of raw opium, ‘according to the esta- 
blished practice in India, and the production for, 
such use are not illegitimate under the (Hague) 


Convention.” 

When ithe above report was considered by the . 
Council in July, 1923, such sharp differences of opinion 
in regard to the acceptance of the American proposals 
manifested themselves, opposition to them coming 
from countries financially interested in the opium 
traffic, that it was thought expedient to transmit it 
without any comment to the Assembly of the League 
of Nations which met towards the end of September, 
1923. 


REACTIONS TO AMERICAN PRroPosaLs IN tHe ASSEMBLY 
of THe Lracus or Nations, 1923 
The three opium-producing countries whose clear 
dereliction of duty had been referred to in the reso-. 
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lutions of the Senate and the House of Representatives, 
US.A., were Turkey, Persia and India. The first of 
these not being a member of the League had not sent 
any representative. The delegate . for Persia, wise 10 
his generation, instead of saying anything définite 
about the attitude of its Government, contented him- 
self with merely stating at the meeting ‘of the 


Assembly held towards the end of September, 1923 | 


that 


“The peasants of the East would have to 
- gubstitute some other form of profitable cultivation 
for the cultivation of the poppy. For this reason 

Persia: had supported the American proposal for 

the convening of an-economic conference.” 

‘While not openly against -the adoption of the 
American proposals,-. Persia, it may be said, 
desirous of- agreeing to them provided some crop 
equally profitable could be substituted for the poppy. 

The Journal of the Fourth Assembly makes 
interesting reading showing as it does how the financial 
motive was the decisive factor in determining the 
attitude of some of. the representatives participating 
in the discussions. For instance, the Netherlands 
representative replying to criticism regarding ‘the 
opium policy followed in its colonial possessions in 
the Far East drew attention to the fact, -that “the 
Opium Convention had only been concluded two years 
before the war.” Continuing he said: 


“Countries should be distinguished according ag 
ee abuse of opium was of recent or of ancient 

ate,” 

The Dutch delegation expressed the hope that 

“The question of the consumption of opium 

for eating purposes would not be raised, and that 
those participating in the conference should be 
allowed time to arrive at an understanding with 
their authorities in territories overseas,” 


The representative of the India Government 
stated that it would collaborate with the League of 
Nations in the campaign against the abuse of opium 
but “Tndia could not consider as illegitimate the use 
of opium as a family drug.” He had been asked to 
state by his colleague mominated by the British 
administration that 

“Contrary to the general belief, the consump- 
tion of oplum in India did not exceed the legiti- 
mate needs of the country, as the whole world 
might judge for itself.* 

Here he was reckoning ‘without his host for, 
according to India 1923-24 (p. 223), a report submitted 
to Parliament ,by the British administration : “The 
total consumption per head per annum (in British 
India) only amounted to 26 grains,” whereas the find- 
ing of the Health Committee of the League of Nations 
in February, 1924, was that 


“The estimate (for legitimate requirements) 
ought to be reduced to 450 milligrammes (equal to 
7% grains), it being understood that the figure 
represents a maximum.” 

Under these circumstances, one uncharitably in- 
clined would have some justification in stating that 
either the delegate was imnocent of ail knowledge of 
the matter on which he was pronouncing an opinion 
or that he was. irading on the ignorance of his 
colleagues which he had taken for granted. 

On the 27th September, 1923, the Assembly of the 
League of Nations adopted the report and resolutions 
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of the Opium havior Committee “taking note of the- 
reservations contained therein,” at the same time 
requesting the Council to take necessary steps to put 
them into effect. 

The standpoint from which the American propo- 


_sals were viewed, was described in the following terms- 


in tthe report to Parliament (India 1928-24, p. 225) : 


“The representatives of India . found it 
necessary to put forward the reser vation that the- 
use of opium according to the established practice | 
cf their country was not illegitimate under the 
(Hague) Convention. Indeed in, view of the 
customs of India, it is difficult to‘see what other 
attitude they could have assumed.” 

' The following comment of an American observer 
shows in what light the matter was viewed by those: 
who, not being financially interested in the traffic,. 
could afford to be outspoken : 

“Tt is a great thing, however, to have the: 
British Government of India come out squarely’ 
into the open and show from what quarter the 
cpposition comes.” ; 


ProsLeEM OF OpruM SMOKING AT THE ADVISORY 
ComMitres oF 1923 

By the beginning of January, 1923, fifty-two- 
countries which had joined the League of Nations had, 
under Article 23 of the Covenant of the League of 
Nations forming Part I of the treaties entered into- 
after the end of the First World War, automatically 
agreed to entrust it with general supervision over the: 
execution of agreements in regard to the - traffic in 
opium and other dangercus drugs. They included the 
British Empire, China, France, Japan, Netherlands,’ 
Portugal and Siam all. having territorial possessions in’ 
the Far Hast as well as two opium-producing coun- 
tries, India and Persia. These, under Article 6 of the 
Hague Convention, were pledged to take measures for-- 
the gradual and effective ‘suppression of the manu- 
facture of, internal trade in and use of prepared 
opium. 

It has been shown elsewhere how the outbreak of 
the First World War had the effect of seriously’ 
hindering the taking of effective steps for implement~ 
ing the Hague Opium Convention and. that one of ite 
immediate results had been to mcrease oplum addic- 
tion in certain parts of the world, the subsequent fall’ 
in the amounts consumed being due principally .to 
economic causes. It had also been noticed that there’ 
had not appeared any marked diminution in the- 
vice in the course of the ten years or so subsequent 
to the acceptance of the Hague Convention, This, it 
was held, was partly because most of the interested 
Governments had failed to carry out the provisions 
of the Hague Convention in the spirit in which they 
had been framed. But a second, and an equally potent, 
factor responsible for the unsatisfactory situation, was- 
contraband traffic in the drug to which reference was: 
made in the preamble to the Agreement signed at the 
First International Opium Conference alluded to- 
below. . 

It was therefore felt by those interested in the- 
problem that the leadership in this direction should- 
come from the League of Nations to which had been 
entrusted the responsibility of seeing to the fulfilment 
of agreements concerned with the traffic in opium. It 
was, under these circumstances, that the Opium 
Advisory Committee took up the matter at its meet- 
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ing held in May, 1928. In addition to debating on the 
American proposals which, as shown above, did not 
find the wholehearted acceptance of some Powers 
financially interested in the traffic in this drug, it also 
considered steps likely to reduce opium-smoking. 

With this end in view, the Advisory Committee 
called on those Governments which had territorial ‘ 
possessions in the Far East where ‘this particular form 
of addiction was common, to consider whether they 
could not adopt a uniform policy along the following 
lines (1) that the distribution of opium for smoking 
should be made a Government monopoly ; (2) that it 
should ‘be retailed only by Government shops the 
persons in charge being paid a fixed salary without 
any commission on the business done so that they 
would have no temptation to push sales; (3) that a 
uniform maximum limit of a certain quantity per 
10,000, caleulated according to the number of the 
Chinese adult male population, should be fixed as 
regards the amount of prepared opium to be made 
available to the public and that the annual imports of 
raw opium should be limited to the quota required for 
that rate of consumption; (4) that the possibilities of 
the system of registration of opium-smokerg should be 
thoroughly explored with a view to its ultimate adop- 
tion ; (5) that an attempt should be made to have 
uniformity in the price at which prepared opium 
should be retailed in different territories ag also in the 
penalties for infraction of law im regard to its import, 
export, sale and consumption. 

It was also suggested that, those Powers which had; 
up to that time, - permitted opium-smoking should 
conclude an’ agreement among themselves to apply, the 
above measures in order to give effect to Articles 6-8 


‘of the Hague Opium Convention which, as explained 


previously, are concerned with controlling i. 

The above recommendations *‘of the Advisory 
Committee were transmitted by the Council to the 
final‘authority of the League of Nations, the Assembly, 
which, after considering them on the 27th September, 
1923 passed a resolution to the effect that a conference 
of the Powers interested in the problem of opium 
smoking should be called in ordér to examine and take 
necessary action on them. 


Tue First IwrernationaL Orprum CONFERENCE 
or 1924 

Tt was in accordance with the 
that the First, International Opium Conference was 
called at Geneva on the 8rd November, 1924, that is, 
about a year and'a half after the meeting of the 
Advisory Committee where the question had been 
originally mooted. It was attended’ by the British 
Empire, China, France, India, Japan, the Netherlands, 
Portugal and Siam ‘that is to say by countries 
interested, directly or imdirectly, in the problem of 
opium: smoking and which were under obligation to 
give effect to Articles 6-8 of the Hague Convention. 
No invitation was sent to Turkey and Persia, two 
other opium-producing countries which, like India, also 
exported the drug to the Far East, mainly because up 
to that time, they had not agreed to implement the 
Hague Opium Convention of 1912. 

The deliberations of the Conference lasted for 
nearly. three months and a. half finally resulting in an 
Agreement signed about the middle of February, 1925. 
In it, the signatories expressed their determination to 
bring about “the gradual and effectiyse suppression of 
the manufacture of, internal trade*in, and use of 
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prepared opium” in their Far Eastern territories in 
which opium smoking had been authorised as a tem- 
porary measure and expressed their desire “of taking 
all. possible steps” for the, above purpose - “with the 
least possible delay” in order ito promote “the social 
,and moral welfare of their peoples.” 

Of the fifteen articles of the Agreement, the most 
important was the first one under which it was agreed 
that except where smoking opium was rétailed by 
Government employees in receipt of a fixed salary so 
as to prevent canvassing to encourage larger sales, ine 
import, sale and distribution of opium would be 4 
Government monopoly and ‘that these rights would 
not 'be “leased, accorded or delegated” to any one. 

It has to be clearly realised that the Conference 
did not find it possible to recommend the immediate 
suppression of opium-smoking mainly because of 
Opposition encountered from. interested quarters, It 
was therefore, compelled, as a compromise, to accept. 
the substitution of Government monopoly of prepared 
opium for other systems of distribution then in force. 

Uneharitable people might suggest that the 
alacrity with which it was approved was,.at least 
partly, due to the belief that it would. lead to enhanced 
revenue from this source by cutting: out the middle- 
men’s profits. There was also the further fact that as 
world opinion demanded some kind of action, it was 
wise to bow down to it-and adopt a method of distri- 
bution which, it might be contended, could be used 
later on for rooting out the evil altogether. — 

A careful examination of the different articles of 
the Agreement, of the Protocol and the Final Act 
signed at the end of the Conference shows that only 
the first two out of the five recommendations of the 
Advisory Committee mentioned previously found 
acceptance from the signatories. 

Nothing was done as regards the third one which 
sought to limit the import of raw opium in such ® 
manner as to supply the exact quantity of smoking 
opium required by Chinese addicts. 

So far as the fourth suggestion, the registration of 
opium-smokers, was concerned, the Final Act while 
admitting its utility in reducing the number of smok-~- 
ers In some countries, held that it was difficult of 
application im other countries where illegal traffic in 
opium -on a large seale was being conducted and 
therefore left to them the duty of selecting the time 
when they would bring it into force. In the meantime, 
under the tenth article of the Agreement, the contract- 
ing Powers were requested to transmit to the 
Secretary-General of the League all information they 
could obtain “with regatd to the number of opium- 
smokers.” 

As for the fifth suggestion, the attempt to arrive 
at & common understanding, in regard to the fixing 
of uniform prices for prepared opium and uniform 
penalties for infraction of law, proved futile mainly 
because the‘ representatives of countries financially 
interested inthe opium traffic exaggerated the diffi- 
culties which would have to be overcome to give 
effect to it. 

These facts have been placed before the reader 
merely to show that the decisions arrived at in this” 
Conference did not go far enough being more or less 
® compromise between the views of those countries 
which were honestly striving to stamp out opium- 
smoking and of those others which preferred to maine - 
tain the status quo as far as possible. 


~ 
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That the undertakings entered into by countries 
participating in the Conference were not regarded as 
adequately meeting the needs of the drug situation by } 
many experts is evident from the comment of the 
First Deputy Commissioner, Department of Narcotic 
Drug Control of New York State who, writing imme- 
diately after the end of the Conference, said: 


“It is suspicious and dangerous that: the First. 


Opium Conference in Article Eleven specifically 
provides that the agreement (reference to the only 
satisfactory clause of which from the anti-opiumist 
point of view has beem previously made) shall not 


apply to opium destined solely for medical amd - 


scientific purposes, which, of course, leaves open 2 
very big door and innumerable windows for pre-~ 
tending “that opium ‘really intended for addiction 
is . ‘destined solely for medical and scientific 
purposes’, " 


RESTRICTIONS ON OPIUM SMOKING IN 
Inpra, 1926-19383 


In spite of the above criticism, it has to ‘be 
‘admitted that material progress. was made under the 
provisions of the three dociiments signed by the 
Powers participating in the First International Opium, 
‘Conference of 1924. This wis mainly because, under 
the second article of the Protocol, it was agreed that 
‘ag soon as the poppy-growing countries had 


“ensured the effective execution of the necessary 
measures to prevent the exportation of raw opium 
from their territories from constituting a serioug 
obstacle to the reduction of consumption in the 
countries where the use of prepared opium is tem- 
-porarily authorised,” 
the States signatories would, in addition to strengthen- 
ing the measures already taken in accordance with 
Article 6 of the Hague Convention of 1912, take any 
further steps which might be necessary to reduce 
consumption of prepared opium in the © territories 
under their authority, 


“so that such use may be completely suppressed 
within a period of not more than fifteen years from 
the date when a Commission (to be later consti-~ 
tuted by the League of Nations) shall decide that 
the ‘time is ripe to begin such suppression.” 

India had her own opium-smoking problem, the 
addicts consuming the indigenous drug manufactured 
by the Central and distributed by the Provincial 
‘Governments. Under the article referred to above, she 
was under an obligation to suppress opium-smoking 
within a certain time-limit. It would not do to. ask 
for’ its extension on the plea that the narcotic ‘was 
coming from some opium-producing country which 
had failed to effectively stop smuggling because India 
herself produced the drug used by the addicts. 

The British administration had all along been 
asserting that it. had not only been carrying out 


faithfully the provisions of the Hague Convention but: 


also that, in many cases, it had gone beyond and 
improved upon them and, let it be admitted freely, 
that there was some justification for this claim. Under 
the Geneva Convention of 1925, formally signed eight 
days after the Protocol just referred to, it ‘had under- 
taken 

“to establish within five years at latest an effective 

contro] over the production, distribution and export 

of raw opium so as to prevent illicit traffic.” 


The export of raw opium was the responsibility 
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of the Central Government which again was‘ both 
legally and morally accountable to the League of 
Nations of which India was a member State to carry 
out obligations voluntarily undertaken. Under the 
constitution then in force, ithe distribution of opium 
for medicinal, scientific and euphoric purposes inside 
India was the responsibility of the Provincial Govern- 
mients and laws restricting the use of the drug for 
these purposes had therefore to be initiated by them 
which they did presumably at the suggestion of the 
Central Government where, as shown elsewhere, ll 
power was vested in the official majority. 

Legislation on the ‘Provincial plane began to be 
enacted from about the end of the official year 1926-27, 
when opium-smoking by two or more persons in the - 
U.P. or by more than three or tmiore persons in the 
Punjab, Delhi, North-West -Frontier Province and 
Baluchistan was made a penal offence. The Bihar and 
Orissa Opium Smoking Act passed in the course of 
1927-28, allowed only licensed smokers to indulge in 
the vice either individually or in .the company of 
others. In Ajmere-Merwara, a British Indian enclave 
surrounded by Indian States, rules were framed under 
which a person could not lawfully possess more than 
half a tola and two or more persons more than one 
tola of smoking opium. Under an Act passed in. Assam 
the same year, opium-smoking became unlawful for 
any except registered smokers. These were rationed, 
the ration being reduced by 10 per cent per annum 
for paving the way for the total prohibition of opium 
smoking. By 1934, total prohibition of opium-smoking 
was in force in all the plains districts of this province © 
and in some parts of the. Khasia . and Jaintia Hills. 
After preliminary legislation making opium-smoking 
‘in company: illegal, it was totally prohibited in the 
Central Provinces ‘with. effect ‘from June, 1932. The 
next year, the licensing of opium-smokers came into 
effect in Bengal. 


Imprrrections or Inpra’s ANTI-SMoxING 
LuGIsLaATION 


All these facts taken together justify the view 
that the measures taker for checking opium-smoking 
were not .equally far-reaching in every province. 
Nonetheless, there cannot be the slightest doubt that 
they were taken in pursuance’ of an All-India policy 
‘which must have originated - from the all-powerful 
Centre on which lay the responsibility of wneeting 
international obligations. 

This is corroborated by the fact that not all ‘the 
areas in which steps were taken to check opium 
smoking enjoyed dyarchy, the British officials adminis~ 
tering which must thave acted in compliance with 
instructions received from the India Government. 

While the above laws-were certainly praiseworthy 
ag taking India nearer the day when opium-smoking 
would come to an end, it can be said, without any a 
fear of: contradiction, that a more satisfactory and 
quicker way.\to attain this end would have been to 
implement a uniform policy for the whole of India 
consisting of the registration’ of addicts and the ration- 
ing of the drug adopting at the~same time suitable 
measures for preveDting the creation of new addicts. 

Tt was on the 18th March, 1895, that Mr. Henry 
J. Wilson, MP., a member of the Royal Commission 
on Opium, in paragraph 40 of this Note of Dissent had 
made the following suggestions for ending opium 
smoking. These Sere, in his language: 
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“T. To discontinue all licenses in respect ‘to 
preparations of opium for smoking ; 
“TI. To make unlawful— : 


(a) the manufacture, sale, purchase, or pos- 
session of chandu, madak, and other pre~- 
parations of opium for smoking purposes ;. 

(b) the manufacture; sale, purchase or poOs- 
session of materials, untensils, or apparatus 
for makingt or smoking such preparations 
of opium ; 


(c) the association of two or more persong at 
any place for the purpose of smoking 
oplum or any such preparations.” 

These had been laughed out of court at that time 
but when the British administration, National India 
contends under pressure from ‘international opinion 
voiced through the League of Nations, thought_it wise 
to reconsider its opium policy it carried out Recom- 
mendations Nos. I and II (a) and (c) though as shown 
previously, not in every part of British India. The 
Provincial Governments. concerned as well as the India 
Government would have shown thelr wisdom if they 
- had also adopted the policy suggested in II °(b). This 
would have been nothing new at least to the British 
officials for they must have been aware of the existence 
of, legislation on similar lines in their -homeland. 


SOME INFERENCES e 


Our first inference is that as the prepar opium 
used by Indian addicts did not come from/imported 
raw opium, the administration could and did take 
advantage of the particular clause in the second 
article of the Protocol mentioned above which enabled 
it to avoid the introduction of total suppression of 
opium-smoking within fifteen years the more 60 
because so far as India was concerned, the question 
of the appointment of a Commission could not 
possibly ‘arise. 

Our second inference is that’ the prohibition of 
oplum-smoking throughout SBritish- India does not 
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present insuperable difficulties. This is clear from what: 
‘has .been said repeatedly in the annual reports sub- 
mitted by the British administration to Parliament. 
according to which, 


“Qpium is rarely smoked in India proper being. 
confined mainly to Assam and certain large urban 
centres only.” . 

It thas hence been argued that oplum revenue: 
would not probably have been seriously reduced if 
the smoking of the drug thhad been *made illegal 
throughout British India. It has also been contended. 
that the steps actually taken did not affect it to any 
market extent. 

Critics of the administration have therefore sug- 
gested that the India. Government’s not quite satis- 
factory drive against opium-smoking was prompted by 
two motives—the desire to convince international 
opinion that it was co-operating with the League of 
Nations in putting down opium-smoking and its urge 
to do so.at the sacrifice of the smallest possible 
amount of revenue. i 

Seeing that the anti-smoking legislation, however 
halting and unsatisfactory from the point of view of 
National India, did have some effect in checking opium 
smoking, our third and last inference is that opium 
eating, admittedly responsible for a very large pro- 
portion of the amount consumed inside India, could 
also have been reduced considerably if simular 
initiative had come from the all-powerful Central 
Government. That the will was not there ‘becomes 
clear from what appears on page 326 of India in 1929-80 
where it is said: 


'“The policy of the Government. of India is 
gradually to suppress the use of prepared oplum 
(for smoking).” 

The reason given for this is that 

“The smoking of opium (not eating It as in 
India) was recognised by the First Opium Con- 
ference at Geneva in 1925, as being the ‘real evil.” 


(To be continued)  . 
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CABINET MISSION AND AFTER 


By A. K. GHOSAL, ma. (Cal.), php. (Lond), 
Lecturer in Political Science, Dacca University | 
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In the previous:article* we expressed our doubts 
as to whether the A.-I.C.C. Resolution of January 
6, accepting the British Governments’ interpretation 
of December 6, of the White Paper of May 16 last, 
passed in the teeth of considerable opposition and. to 
some extent against the conviction of the Congress 
leaders only with a view to persuade the Muslim 
League to join the Constituent Assembly would have 
the desired result. The Karachi resolution of the 
League has amply justified our doubts. The League 
has rejected the proffered hand of co-operation of 


* Vide The Modern Review for March, 1947. 


the Congress by deciding not to change its attitude. 
It went further and demanded the dissolution of the 
Constituent Assembly on the ground that the Con- 
gress also had not fully accepted the White Paper 
of May 16. Pandit Nehru on behalf of the Non- 
Muslim-League members of the Interim Government 
is reported to have made a representation to the 
British Government through the Viceroy demanding 
the dismissal of the League members of the Interim 
Government on two grounds: 
(a) The two parts of the Cabinet Mission plan— 
the long-term and the short-term ones—were definitcly 
understood in the course of the negotiations, to consti- 
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tute integral parts of a single whole, so that the ac- 
‘ceptance of one part was conditional on that of the 
other. The. Congress had accepted both the parts, 
bui the League had accepted only the short-term part 
and that also, according to the professions of the 
League leaders themselves and later by the actions 
of the League members of the Government, not in 4 
spirit of co-operation but with a view to sabotaging 
‘the scheme from within, while they had unequivocally 
rejected the tong-term part. 

(6) When Lord Wavell persuaded the League to 

join the Interim Government he gave the non-League 
members of the Government clearly to understand in 
writing that they had agreed to work both the paris 
of the plan in a spirit of co-operation and goodwill. 
Pandit Nehru published Lord Wavell’s letter in the 
Meerut session of the Congress. Mr. Jinnah, however, 
openly repudiated the. suggestion of any: such under- 
standing having been given by the League. There 
the matter stands. Pandit Nehru represented that 
by the Karachi resolution the League had ipso facto 
voted the League members of the Interim Govern- 
ment out of office and asked the British Government 
to clear up the position. 
‘' The Muslim League also made.a representation 
to the British Government through the Viceroy that 
‘the so-called acceptance by the Congress of the Cabi- 
net Mission plan was no genuine acceptance and as 
such the Muslim League had as mueh right to be in 
‘the Interim Government as the Congress and further 
demanded the dissolution of the Constituent Assembly 
as it was not fully representative and therefore had 
no authority to draff-a constitution for the whole 
country. : 

The White Paper of February 20 last is a reply’ 
to these demands of the Congress and the League and 
has to be studied against the background outlined 
above. It is rather a brief document of only sixteen 
paragraphs. Curiously enough it gives no clarification’ 
of the points raised by the Congress and the League 
which are supposed to have occasioned it. By impli- 
cation it has upheld the status quo ante, that is, both 


the Constituent Assembly and the Interim Govern- 


ment as. at present constituted are to continue to 
function. Thus the demands of neither the Congress 
nor the League have been conceded. There is, how- 
ever, one very significant statement made in the doeu- 
ment and that is perhaps ithe only one which is free 
from all ambiguity and vagueness and that is what 
the Congress circles have described as ‘fixing a dead- 
line for the transfer of power’. Although there is 
much in the document tthat may be interpreted 1s 
constituting even retrograde steps, this one provision 
perhaps outweighs them all in its momentous character 
and may even neutralise their effect. That is why 
the Congress circles readily welcomed the statement 
in spite of the fact that it was silent on the point 
they had raised, because they hailed it as a response. 
and a concession to their ‘Quit India’ resolution of 
1942, The Congress has always held that there can 
be no settlement among ithe rival groups in India so 
long as the third party is there to encourage intransi~ 
gence, but as soon as the British quit, the parties 
would come to realise that they would have to come 
to some sort of accommodation by themselves with- 
out any aid from a third party. 

The following extract. from Lord Listowell’s speech 
in the Lords debate in defence of the Government 


‘the time of issuing the document was this : 


parties or if may not ‘have. 
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fixing a final date of transfer of power may also be 
read in this connection ;: 


“So long as any party believes that it can rely 
on British protection, it can sur ely, with 


parative safety, refuse to compromise with its 


adversaries and may secretly ,jhope in the long run ~ 


ito obtain British support for its extreme claims. 
To say that after the year 1948 our authority can ‘ 
no longer be enforced means that the parties will 
be obliged to settle their differences . . . That is 
one important reason why a date should be fixed 
in advance of an agreement between the parties and 
not subsequently.” : 

It was in this sense that Mahatma Gandhi add- 
ressed the Britishers in 1942: “Leavé India to her 
anarchy.” From this angle the latest pronouncement 
of the British Government is perhaps! more helpful 
towards .the solution of the Indian problem than if ‘it. 
merely iended by offering some cut and dried inter- 
pretation of the issues.raised and it is in a setse more 
momentous than, all the pronouncements made by them 
of late. Attaching the fullest weight to the Importance 
of this provision, we cannot, however, ignore the 


. conditions and limitations with which it is hedged. 


The statement begins with a historical retrospect 
of the steps and the policy of the British Govern- 
ment that led up almost inevitably to the Cabinet 
Mission proposals. In their opinion the proposals of © 
the British Government were the natural consum- 
mation of the Indian policy of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment pursued since 1919 and as shaped by the stress 
of objective conditions. The situation as existing at 
an Interim- 
Government consisting of representatives of different 
communities had been functioning at the ‘centre and 
autonomous Governments were working in the Pro- 


‘vinces, but the Constituent Assembly though operat- 


ing was not yet fully representative, as intended in 
the plan. 

Next comes ‘tha, most vital “part of the State 
Paper, viz. paragraph 7 where it is proposed “to hand 
over their responsibility to authorities established by 
a constitution approved by all parties in India im 
accordance with the Cabinet Mission plan.’* They felt, 


however, that as things were moving, there was not 


much prospect of such a constitution and such author- 
ities as envisaged above emerging in near future. 
They also felt that the situation was so explosive 
that in the event of these not forthcoming, things 
could not be allowed to drift much longer without 
inviting serious trouble. It is with a view to put an 
end to this state of uncertainty and drift that they 
thought it necessary to fix up a deadline of transfer 
of power, that is, June, 1948. It is a definite challenge 
to Indian parties and commumities to set their house 
in order by that date at the latest so that they may 
get themselves ready to take over when that date 
comes and the British quit. 

Now nobody can foresee the course of agente as & 
result of the declaration. It may have its desired. 
effect and bring about a settlement among the major 
In the first case an 
agreed constitution would emerge through the joint 


“endeavour of all parties participating in the Consti- 


tuent Assembiy and by the date fixed there would be 
an aon or authorities to are over peacefully and 
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smocthly the responsibility of government from the 
British. In that case the provision of paragraph (7) 


read with the first part of paragraph (10) comes into , 
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Punjab.and the N.-W. Frontier Province and proposed 
to be started in Assam only confirms this view, __ 

On the side of the British Government, it may be 


. operation. But the statement envisages and provides: said that they have mainly relied on the prospect of 


for the other alternative also, gloomy though it is, , 
that is, if by the fixed date no settlement with the | 
Muslim League is forthcoming and therefore there 1s. 


a smooth transfer of power on the basis of agreement 
among the parties which they hope would be facilitated 
by the fixing of the deadline for the quitting of the 


no constitution worked out by a fully representative ; British, The other alternatives have ‘been state 


Constituent Assembly and also no central authority | 


created by an agreed constitution to whom power can} 
be transferred. The provision here is naturally more’ 
vague and has given rise to conflicting interpretations. 
In that event the declaration provides that 


* 


“His Majesty’s Government will have to con~ 
sider to whom the powers of the Central Govern- 
ment in British India should be ‘handed over, on: 
due date.” 


Three alternative procedures are envisaged here. 


- 


(a) “As a whole to: some form of Central Govern- 
ment for British India”, 

(b) “In some areas to existing Provincial Govern-~”, 
ments”, 


H 


(c) “In such other way as may seem most reason- 
‘able and in the best interests of the Indian 
people.” | i 8 


It is not clear from the above statement, wher 
exactly the British Government will begin its con~ 
sideration as to the procedure to be adopted for thel 
transfer of power in. the event of failure of a settle-| 
ment, that is, whether this would begin from June, | 


1948 or whether it would begin sufficiently well in! 


advance so as to complete the process-of transfer by | 
the date fixed. The wording of the document covers; 
either of the alternatives. But the language of the; 
next paragraph seems to lend greater countenance to’ 
the latter alternative. It says: PE 


“Although the final transfer. of authority may 
not take place until June, 1948, preparatory 
measures must be put in hand in advance.” 

And this process should go on consistenly. 


If this is read along with the last pant of para- 
graph 7, where the language is still more categorical, 
viz., “it is their (British Government’s) definite in~ 
tention tto take necessary steps to effect the trans- 
ference of power 'to responsible Indian hands by a 
date not Jater than June, 1948,” the apprehensions felt 
in some quarters that the British Government is still 
bent on dilatory tactics seem not to be very well- 
founded. In any case they are now undecided as to 
the method to be employed for the transfer of 
power which would be settled in the light of the 
course that events take in the next fifteen months. 
It would have been well, if they had not stated the 
alternatives. In particular, the second alternative 
suggestetd, wiz., that in certain areas power may be 
transferred to existing Provinces has been very un- 
fortunate. It would have the effect of openly en- 
couraging intransigence of the Muslim League. League 
quarters appear to have read into it a concession of 
Pakistan in those provinces where they are in power 
and also in those where they may in the meantime 
instal themselves by any means, only if they can hold 
out in their policy of intransigence.. The campaign of 
civil disobedience since started by the League in the 


5 


simply to leave no room for doubts in any quartet 
that the British Government did not mean to quit 
India in case no settlement was arrived at between 
the major parties by: the fixed date. Lord Pethick 
Lawrence has further tried to disarm such suspicions 
in his reply to the India debate in the House of Lords. 
He observed: oe 


“So far as I know, the Muslim League have 


not expressed any opinion, but I shall be: surprised - 


if when they read the terms of the statement care- 
fully and with due consideration they think it is 
80 likely to produce Pakistan.” ; 


In spite of all this, there is no denying tthe fact 
that the Ianguage of the second alternative above 
lends itself clearly to the interpretation read into it 
by the Musim League. Already the League circles in 
Bengal and Sind are thinking in terms of independence 


after June, 1948 and making preparations to that end. 


The Sind Government has even announced its decision 
of setting up a separate constituent assembly to draw 
up a constitution for the province and Bengal may 
also perhaps follow suit. Supposing the British 
Government are sincere in their professions they have 
done ‘harm to their object in view without perhaps 
meaning it in putting forward the second alternative 
as one of the possible modes of transfer of power. 
In fact if the provision in question be read by itself 
without reference to the statement of Lord Pethick 
Lawrence in the House of Lords, it ‘may very well be 
taken as going back on the White Paper of May 16, 
or even the statement of December 6, as neither of 
these envisage’ transfer of power to a number of 
separate units and may, therefore, be regarded as & 
more retrograde step. It is very difficult to reconcile 
such a decision on the part of the British Govern- 
ment with their categorical rejection of the idea .of 
division of India as embodied in the Cabnet Mission 
plan which received the full concurrence of His 


Majesty’s Government. .In one pant of his speech in’ 


the House of Lords debate the Secretary of State him- 
self seems to dismiss the idea of handing over power 
to separate parts; for he stated that in the event of 
the parties failing to come to an agreement by the 
fixed date “it will-be possible for Britain to hand 
over power to a Provisional Government which can 
accomplish the remaining part- of the task.” 

The mention of the two alternatives has the effect 
of creating an atmosphere of uncertainty to end which 


ee 


the British Government profess to thave fixed the . 


deadline for transfer of power.” Either y arty will 
read it as a concession to its own demand and go its 
own way without ‘feeling the need for a compromise. 
Thus they may be kept apart as ever and that at 4 
time when the need for a quick rapprochement is of 


OO ee ad 


wre 


the greatest urgency. From this stand-point it would ; 


have been better if the British Government had 
stated only the third alternative, viz. powers would 
be handed over ‘in such a way as imay seem most 
reasonable and in the best interests of the Indian 


ad 
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people’, although it may mean anything and nothing. 
Our only hope that the evil effects of the ambiguous 
provision of paragraph 10 would be counteracted lies 
in paragraph 11 which provides that “preparatory 
measures must be put in hand in advance” and also, 
in ‘paragraph 16 announcing the change of Viceroy 
and stating that the specific commission of the new 
_ Viceroy would be the task of transferring to Indian 


‘hands responsibility for the government of British 


India “in a,manner that will best ensure the future 
happiness and prosperity of India”. This last portion 
should be carefully noted. If this direction is faith- 
fully followed, the new Viceroy would be justified in 
taking any steps that he deems necessary for effecting 
the transfer of power smoothly by the fixed date and he 
can confidently count on the support of the British 
Government. Toa very large extent it depends on 
how the new Viceroy approaches his task and how 
far he is prepared to avail himself of his powers and 
opportunities and also on his tact, courage, determi- 
nation, steadfastness of ‘purpose and statesmanship 
whether he will succeed in’ his task or not. Truly 
has the new Viceroy Lord Mountbatten observed on 
the oceasion of his, swearing-in-ceremony on March 
%:—"This is not a normal Viceroyalty on which I 
am: embarking.” He has also expressed his deter- 
mination that a solution must be reached, within the 


next few months, of all the complicated questions. . 


He seems to be fully conscious of his heavy res- 
-ponsibility and Jet ug hope he will act up to his 
profession so that when he lays down the reins of his 


office it may be said of him that the last Viceroy of 


India was the greatest Viceroy. 


The very change in the Vieeroyalty at this 
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‘moment is a significant gesture on the part of the 
British Government indicating a new orientation in 
their Indian policy. As Mr.. Attlee explained in the 
House of Commons in his reply to Mr. Churchill as 
to ‘the. reasons of the change—-that he thought- that 
in the changed phase of the Indian problem it was 
& suitable time to make a change. This is perhaps 
no less significant than the fixing of a final date of 
transfer. The British Government seems to have cut 
off from its old moorings in regard to the Indian 
problem in no:longer making the agreement among 
Indians the condition-precedent to the transfer of 
power. If the British Government are sincere in their 
professions, as we hope they “are, judging fram these 
gestures, all difficulties, however - stupendous, will 
be overcome and there would be a peaceful transfer 
of power within the specified date ushering In a new 
era of Indo-British relations based on. friendship and 
cordiality.. .If it is otherwise Heaven alone help us 
and our rulers! Let us conclude in the words of 


“The decision of the British Government 1s 
a wise and courageous one. The clear and definite 
declaration that the final transference of power will 
take place by a date not later than June, 1948, 
not only removes all misconception and suspicion, 
but also brings reality and a certain dynamic 
quality to the present situation in India. .... 
We look forward ‘to a peaceful and ¢o-operative 
transition, and to the establishment of. close and 
friendly relations with the British people for the 
mutual advantage of both countries and for the 
advancement of the cause of peace and freedom 
all. over the world.” 





ON PLANNING OF EDUCATION AND THE EDUCATIONAL 
NEEDS OF U. P. 


By Dr. 8. DATTA, m.sc, (Cal), D.SC. (Lond,), F. Inst. 


In a previous article* of ‘mine a practical method of 
surveying the educational needs of Bengal by calculat- 
ing backwards from the figures of employments was 
suggested. The method of approach was recognised to 
be a novel one and encouragement was given by many 
educationists for carrying out similar analysis for 
other provinces of India. But although the article 
under reference was published after the publication.of 
the Sargent report giving a scheme of compulsory 
education in India, it was actually, written before the 
publication of the Sargent report. Hence in pursuing 
the analysis no account was taken of the effect which 
the introduction of compulsory education up to 4 
certain age limit will have in the planning of education 
beyond the compulsory stage. 

In a subsequent articlet it was endeavoured 
to show that on psychological grounds, the age of 
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% Science and Culture, Vol. IX, 1943-44, pp. 526-30, 
~ The Modern Reniew, October, 1945. 


Sueine eraft-centred compulsory education should 
not exceed and go beyond the age of 9. But as “the 
aim of education is-to impart such training as may, be 
necessary for making good citizens,” compulsory 
eclucation cannot be allowed to be stopped “at the age of 
9 and should prolong till the age of 12 is reached, which 
is regarded as the age of termination of childhood and 
beginning of adolescence when permanent sentiments 
begin to arise and reasoning power begins to make 
rapid strides. It was, therefore, suggested that at the age 
of 9, children of normal intelligence should be separated 
from those below Mormal by a gross intelligence test 
and the former be selected for various types of high 
school education which the country requires for satis- 
factory discharge of the various duties connected with- 
the different avocations of life, while the others be 
given such training which will arm them with at least 
one occupation giving sufficient wages for a healthy 
subsistence. Suggestion was also made for a rather 
rigorous application, of a second intelligence test at the 





age of 12, so as to (1) eliminate the misfits and (2) 
regulate the fits by proper entrance tests in the diffe- 
Tent channels of (a)‘ Commercial, (b) General, (ce) 
Technical types of high schools, so that the right type 
of child is selected for the right. avocation and thereby 
national energy is properly conserved and the nation's 
investment on the education of her children is made on. 
a sound basis, The children of delayed intelligence of the 
2nd group (i.¢e.,-craft-centred) may also be allowed to 
cross over to the Ist group on passing the 2nd intelli-~ 


gence test. . This will remove the very cogent objection | 


that owing to fluctuations in the. age of incidence of 
measurable intelligence no positive test isspossible at 
the age of 9 and hence injustice may be done to 
children of delayed intelligence by a too rigid appli- 
cation of the Ist intelligence test in eee ae 
future career. 


In performing the present analysis of the figures 
of employments of male populations, instead of making 
arbitrary allocations to different classes, I utilised my 
present position in the Secretariat of the Government 
of Bengal to obtain 2 more’ accurate knowledge of (1) 
the percentage of employees of different types im 
different Government offices and, (2) the standard of 
technical and other educational qualifications required 
in the various industries. This latter information I 
haye been able to obtain with the help of the Provin- 
cial Statistical Bureau, and my thanks are due to Mr. 
N. Chakravarty, Deputy Director of Statistical Bureau, 
who was kind enough to send- round a questionnaire to 
representative firms of such different industries as Jute 
Presses, Jute Mills, Cotton Mills, General Engineering 
Factories, Ordnance Factories, Tea Gardens and Sugar 
Mills, and collect for me percentage figures of numbers 
employed in different works connected with the indus- 
tries regarding different standards of technical and 
general education. The returns of figures by the 
different industries have given me .a more accurate 
picture of the classification of employees according to 
their education and have made me realise the very 
important role which trade classes may play in any 
scheme of industrial education. In every advanced 
country trade schools by reason of their usefulness a8 
the media of practical instruction in specific trades 
form a necessary part of the technical system and in 
any scheme of successful industrialisation of our coun- 
try greater attention has to be paid to the development 
of trade schools so that there may not be any dearth 
of trained workers. Such an_ organisation giving 
specialised instruction in single subjects appertaining 
to industries or trades will be an ideal one in which a 
large percentage of those who failed to be selected for 
general education or were forced by circumstances to 
take to craft-centred basic education between the ages of 
9 to 12 would be able to proceed and settle down to 
a more useful career than they might have pursued by . 
taking up the Senior Basic Course. Giving the boys an 
opportunity to enter into’ trade schools at the age of 
12 has yet another merit. It will, considerably help’ 
in improving the economic condition of the poor 
peasants and labourers who expect to receive contri- 
bution from their children towards the maintenance of 
the family and are not much im favour of prolonged 
eompulsory education.on economic grounds. 


The above considerations and those discussed in 
my previous papers emphasise the need for evolving 
a proper relationship between general and technical 
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education and for a harmonious development of both, 
the following general ne of education is propoeee 

(a) A system of universal compulsory and in 
education should be introduced for age 6 to 9 in Junior 
Basie School. The aim of these schools will be to 
obtain permanent literacy and the knowledge of three © 
R’s—the training being imparted through some basic 
craft as it has been advocated in the Wardha Scheme 
and subsequently reiterated in the Sargent scheme. 


(b) After a gross intelligence test at the age of 9, 
children of normal irtelligence should be given proper 
facilities of joining the Pre-High Schools and the others 
the Intermediate Basic Schools. The former type of 
schools should not be -craft-centered and will impart an 
education up to the stage of class VIL which is common 
to the basie needs of the different types of high schools 
—-General, Commercial and Technical, to some one of 
which their products will subsequently join. 


(c) At thé age of 12 compulsory education should 
cease and a more rigorous intelligence test being 
performed, the successful students should be allowed 
to proceed after proper entrance tests to anyone of the 
above three types of high schools according to their 
aptitudé and other considerations. The misfits in Pre- 
High Schools should be encouraged to join the Trade 
Schools or the Senior Basic Schools (previously dis- 
cussed) as it may be found convenient for each, case. 
Children of delayed intelligence may, if found suitable, 
be allowed to cross over to the high school from inter- 
basic schools. At the high school stage, scholarships 
should be given more freely, so that poverty of the 
parents may not be a hindrance in any case to the 
able child in taking the fullest advantage of the 
education provided by the State. Misfits from all the 
three schools may proceed to Junior Technical and 
Commercial institutions. - 


(d) After matriculation, the students of the Com- 
mercial High Schools may proceed to I. Com. Colleges 
or to High Commercial Institutions, such as the 
Government Commercial Institute ‘or to Clerical 
Institutions which are rather popular in foreign coun- 
tries. Those belonging to the general high schools will 
have the maximum option of proceeding to all the 
different types of Intermediate Colleges and to Senior 
Technical Institutions, such as Engineering Schools 
and Railway Schools or Mono-technical Institutions, 
such as Textile Institute, Silk Institute, Weaving 
Schools, Tanning Institutes, etc. The third group 
proceeding from the Technical high schools will be 
allowed. to proceed only to I.Se. Colleges and Senior 
or Mono-technical Institutions. 


(e) After the Intermediate College stage, products | 
of the I. Com. Colleges may proceed to B. Com., those 
of the Arts Colleges to B.A. and the others: (i.e. Sc.) 
to B.Sc., Medical, Agricultural, Engineering and special | 
Technical Institiugions. 


(f) B. Com. students may then proceed to M. Com, 
or Institute of Banking and Accountancy, which should 
be created immediately in' places where they do not 
exist. B.A. students will go for M.A. and Law, while 
the. BSe. students will go for MSe. and higher 
technological institutions. 


-The chart below gives in a tabulated form a brief . 
resume of the proposed correlation : 
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Law Collega 


With the above educational plan in view, 2 
thorough analysis of the figures of employments of 
male, populations of U.P. has been made from the 
Census Report of 193i—as those of 1941 Report do not 
show the distribution of population by. vocation.’ This 
is very unfortunate and it merely indicates lack of 
imagination on the part of the Census authorities of 
1941. regarding the, usefulness of those figures, ‘It is 
hoped that the mistake will not be repeated in 1951, 
rather more careful statistics should be collected so 
that along with the figures of employment in different 
vocations the figures relating to standards of education 
in different employments are also published. The mode 
of analysis is identical to the, one followed in the 
previous paper (Science & Culture, loc. cit.) with the 
addition of a fourth group comprising the ‘Trade 
School. _ 

From the’ number of persons required to have 
different types of education, an  estimate~ has been 


made as before about the number of probable vacanciés . 


(Table IT) and this latter figure has been utilised in 
the calculation of the number of schools and Inter- 
mediate Colleges of each type (Tables TI & IV), 
following the method adopted in the paper . under 





reference. 
Tasim II 
F No. of 
defection= 
Type of Hducation Total No. Col 2x Col 
employed Defection’ 3 divided 
in thousands co-efficient by 100 
General -low 397.3 14978 
m high ° 128.4 ; 4841 
Commercial low 135.7 3.77 8116 
» high | 30.5 1150 
Technical low 10.8 407 
- high 17.8 ~ 671 
‘ade 878.9 - Bo104 


Institutions 


‘Consequently the needs.-of the Secondary and 


Higher education will have to be formulated in such a-- 


way as to impart different types of education to as 
many’ persons as will annually yield the number given 
above> 

Assuming the average defetcion in class promotion 
as 4 per cent and the defection at each distinguishing 
stage i.e. from A to B or Bto C or C to D or D to B 
as 30 per cent, a progressive loading backwards has +o 
be made in order to arrive at figures giving the num-~ 
ber of students in the commencement class of each 


~ 


stage which will enumerate the vocational needs, This 


is given in Table TII below : 
Taste Il 


& 
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No. of defections as estimated in Table I. 
No. of matric candidates in hundreds for 
replacing the defection “in Col. 2 at 30% 
defection in each University examination. 
No. in hundred in Class VII at 300% defec- 


tion in the 2nd _ intelligence test. 
No. in hundred in Class V at 12% total 


12% total defection from class. VIII to X. 
defection from Class 


No. in dlass VIIT of high schools in hun- 
dreds for supplying the No. in Col, 


Type of Education. 


Genaral low 


(te, Matric) 14978 . 214 243 
Genefal high ; 
(te. Graduates | 
and above) 4841 141 160 f 
Commercial low 
(z.e. Matric) 5116 73 83 
Commercial high 1150 34 38 
Technical low A407 6 7 
Technical high 671 19 22 
, 553 790 898 


sig 
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The number of students which each type of insti- 
tutions will have to cater for being known, an estimate 
of the total number is made as given in Tables IV and 
Vie 

Tasre IV 


No. 

No. to be of Institutions No. of Institu- 
catered in the required at tions with 

eommence- anaverage 50% having 
mentclass of 80 students 2 sections 

inhundreds jntheclass in etch class 





Type of Schoo] 





Pre-High Schools 898. 2998 1995 
General Matric <« 425 1416 944 
Commercial Matric 121 A403 269 
Technical Matric ae 23 15 

Taare V 


No. of Int. Colleges 
NOs at an average 
passing Matric of 100 students 


No. of Matric candi- 
dates in hundreds 
going up for 





Type: of School college education in hundreds in each class 
General and 
Technical 160 107 107 
Commercial 34 20 23 





No estimate has been made of the number and 
type of Trade Schools as appropriate trade classes 
should be attached to technical institutions and fac- 
tories In such handicrafts and artifices as have natural 
environmental advantages in those areas. and conse- 
quently their number and scope will depend on various 
factors which can only be determined by a proper sur- 
vey similar to the one carried by the Technical and 
Industrial Educational Committee of. the Government 
of Bengal who have made some valuable recommenda- 
tions in this regard. 

Concrosion 

It has already been stated that the analysis given 
above has been made on the figures of 1931 Census 
when the male population in U.P. was 2-54 crores. 


With the increase in population by nearly 14 per cent 


as revealed in the 1941 Census it is reasonable to as- 
sume that:there must have been a pro-rata increase in 
-the number of emplo oyments and hence the estimate 
arrived at in the present analysis: must also receive 
corresponding increase. That is. to say a revised esti- 
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mate of the total number of institutions of each type 
in U.P. has to be made as given below:— 


Tasty VI 





; No. of Institutions with 50% 
having two sections in each. 
class of normal and reasonable 


strength. 
according to revised pro-rata 
Type of Institutions, 1931 Census on 1941 Census 
' Pre-High Schools » .. 1995 : 2265 
General High Schools 
(Matric) 1079 
Commercial High Schools o,f 
(Matric) . 269 307 
Technical High Schools 
(Matric) - 15 17 
Intermediate Colleges 
General 107 122 
Intermediate Colleges 
Commercial 23 26 


The above table gives in a nutshell the educational 

requirements of U.P. at the present stage. It must 
however be clearly understood that Education in a pro- 
gressive country will always be dynamic in character 
and the static future which forms the basis of the pre- - 
sent analysis can at best serve as a guide for a limited 
number of years. Educational needs depend eonsider- 
ably on the Nation’s outlook as well. At the present 
juncture, when with independence in sight. India 15 
pulsating with new life and energy for proper utilisation 
and development of her industrial and agricultural 
wealth, much greater emphasis is needed for the -expan- 
sion of the technical and agricultural education than is 
estimated here on the present-day figures of employ- 
ment in this province, in order to satisfy the growimg 
demands of the post-war reconstructions which the In- 
terim Government have already taken up in hand with 
enthusiasm and vigour. 
In a National Planning a mode of approach some- 
what on the above lines is essentially needed if we are 
to prevent grave wastages and obtain the maximum of 
collective efficiency at minimum of ‘cost and thereby 
conserve our National Income and our National 
Energy. 
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REV. DR. JOHN HAYNES HOLMES ) 


Rabindranath Tagore Memorial Visiting Professor of the Watumull Foundation to 


‘Indian Universities; 1947-1948 , - ' 


\ 


By Pror. TARAKNATH DAS, php., 


: I: | 

“On Indian Independence Day, January 26th, 1947, at 
the morning service of- the Community Church at 
Town Hall, New York, announcement was made by 
Dr. Taraknath Das,. Professor of Public Affairs, at 
New York University, of the appointment of Dr. John 
Haynes Holmes -by the Watumull Foundation as 
Rabindranath Tagore Memorial Visiting Professor to 
the Indian Universities for the year 1947-48. Dr. Holmes 
will leave for India in September of 1947, travelling 
by way of England and Palestine. He will confer with 
Indian leaders and speak at Universities and Colleges 
in all parts of the, country. He plans to return shortly 
after the new year in January, 1948, stopping briefly 
to see Kagawa in Japan, and by way of Hawaiian 
islands. Dr. Holmes will be accompanied by his son 
Dr. Roger Holmes, Professor.of Philosophy at Mount 
Holyoke College on sabbatical leave,” 

This news-item, published in the American Press, 
has a great significance for the Indian and American 
peoples and the world at large. Because Dr. Holmes’s 
mission to India will be for the purpose of furthering 
the cause of cultural co-operation and friendly under- 
standing between the peoples of India and’ America 
and thus closer co-operation between the East and 
the West and promotion of world peace. The late 
revered Rishi Rabindranath Tagore was the apostle 
of this ideal and preached it in various countries of 
Asia, Europe and America ; and Dr. Holmes, a fervent 
admirer of the late Dr. Tagore, will be in India to 
spread the ideal which is also one of the objects of 
the Watumull Foundation. 

' By his own achievements as a scholar, 
reformer, religious leader, a champion of 
brotherhood and above all a devoted friend of India, 
Dr. Holmes is eminently qualified for this mission. 


social 


II 


On February 9, 1947, Dr. Holmes celebrated “T’orty 
Years Service as the Minister of Community Church 
of New York.” This,‘in itself, is a record. On that 
occasion he delivered a sermon entitled “Forty Years 
Of It,” which has been printed and gives a vivid 
account, of his work during the eventful’ and crucial 
years of our time. On that occasion, the American 
press published the following brief sketch of Dr. 


t 


Holmes’s life and work: - 


“John Haynes Holmes was born in Philadelphia, » 


Pennsylvania, on November 29, 1879. His parenis 
were Boston people and in his fifth year they re- 
turned to their native city in Massachusetts. Mr. 
Holmes was educated in the public schools of 
Malden, a suburb of Boston; graduated from 
Harvard College in 1902, 


Editor, “America-India Featuie and News Service,’ New York City 


world ' 
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summa eum laude, and was elected to membership 
in Phi Beta Kappa. In May, 1930, he received .the 
degree of Doctor of Divinity from the Jewish 
Institute of Religion. In June, 1931, he received the 
degree, of Doctor of Divinity. from St, Lawrence 
University. In June 1945, he received the degree of 
Doctor of Divinity from the Meadville Theological 
School. He began his ministry in the Third Reli+ 
' gious Society of Dorchester (Unitarian) in 1904, 
and remained there three years. In November, 1906, . 
he was called to the Church of the Messiah, 
New York City, in suecession of Minot J. Savage, - 
and began his work in February, 1907. In 1919, Mr. 
Holmes left the Unitarian ministry and reorganised 
his church on a community. as ‘contrasted with 
denominational basis. It changed its name to “the 
Community Church of New York.” ' — 
“Mr, Holmes -has lectured widely in this coun- 
try, and travelled extensively in Europe and the 
Near East. He writes regularly for the Progres- 
sive, reviews books for the New York Herald » 
Tribune, serves on the Editorial Board of ‘Opinion,’ 
and has the lead column in Fellowship magazine. 
His many books include The Revolutionary Function - 
iof the Modern Church, 1912; Is Death the End? 1915; 
New Wars for Old, 1916; The Life and Letters of 
Robert Collyer, 1917; New Churches for Old, 19223 . 
Patriotism Is Not Enough, 1938; Out of Darkness, 
1942; The Second Christmas, 1943; and a new book 
to be published in March by the Macmillan Com- 
pany entitled The Affirmation of Immoriality which 
is a selection of the Religious Book Club. (The 
book has been published already). His hymns are 
to be found the hymnody of all faiths, 

“Mr. Holmes has been a champion of many 
great ,causes of human welfare and was among the 
founders of the Ameritan Civil Liberties Union, of 
which he is today Chairman and the National 
Association for “the Advancement of Colored 
People.” 

To understand the spirit behind Dr. Holmes’ 
ministry one should carefully study the following 
ereed of the Community Church of New York, «which 
its members recite at its services : 


“Unto the Church Universal, which is the 
depository of all ancient wisdom and the schdol of 
all modern thought ; which recognizes in all pro- 
phets a harmony, in’ all scriptures a unity, and 
through all dispensations a continuity; whick 
abjures all that‘separates and divides, and always 
magnifies brotherhood and peace; which ‘seeks 
truth in freedom, justice in love and individual 
discipline in social duty ; and which shall make of 
all sects, classes, nations and races, one fellowship 
of men—unto this Church and unto all its mem. 
bers, known and unknown, throughout the world, 
we pledge the allegiance of our hands and hearts.” 


Because of universality of this creed, this unique 
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and from the Harvard Church as early as 1929 claimed among its: members 


Divinity School in 1904. He took his A.B. degree persons'from 86 nationalities including nations on each 
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one of the-six continents of 


ie 0. the globe. The member- 
ship included Protestants i 


of many varieties, Roman 


Catholics, Old Catholics, Greek Catholics, Jews, 
Mohammedans, Hindus, Zoroastrians, Confucianists, 
Bahaists, Theosophists and Mormons, 

peat 


It is hard for me or any one to give an adequate 
account of Dr. Holmes as a friend of India, In 
America, India had and> has Many genuine friends. 
Some of them made great sacrifices for the cause of 
Indian freedom, with a depth of devotion which comes 
from spiritual foundation of recognition of brother- 
hood of man in practice, leading to service to 
Humanity. The names of these American friends are not 
known to Indians in India and the present generation 
of Indians in America. Majority of those who pioneered 
in the field of championing the cause of Indian free- 
dom are dead; and among them the names of the 
late Rev. Dr. J. T. Sunderland, the late George Free- 
man, the late Jane Addams, the late Lillian Wald 
should be revered by all who cherish the cause of 
Freedom of Man. Lest there be any misunderstanding 
I wish to emphasise that there have been literally 
tens of thousands of Americans of all walks of life— 
from University Professors, Ministers +o working men 
and women—who have supported the cause of Indian 
freedom and education of Indians in American 
universities and India will never be able to pay her 
debt to America for generous and kind treatment of 
the sons and daughters of Mother India. 

Then there are others who have given whole- 
hearted support to the cause of India for more than 
three decades—Prof. Robert M. Lovett of Chicago, 
Oswald Garrison Villard, the founder of The Nation, 
Dr. Norman Thomas, four times Presidential Candi- 
date on Socialist Ticket, Roger Nash Baldwin, the 
Director of American Civil Liberties Union, Mr. B. 
W. Huebsch of the Viking Press who published Lajpat 
Rai’s Enigland’s Debt to India and also my India in 
World Politics (1923) and others. Rev. Dr. John 
Haynes Holmes belongs to this group who befriended 
all Indians—sages, scholars, politicians, students and 
workers—and tried to help them in every way. 

Dr. Holmes befriended my wife and me for more 
than 30 years ; and during the World War I, supported 
the late Lala Lajpat Rai who was working in India 
for “Home Rule in India”. He at the same time sup- 
ported the cause of political refugees from India who 
believed in and worked for the establishment of a 
Federated Republic of the United States of India, 
long before the advent of the Gandhian era of Indian 
politics (1920). However Dr. Holmes is neither © 
politician nor a revolutionary; but he is a great 
humanitarian. To champion the cause of Freedom, is 
an aspect of his Religion and he puts this faith in 
practice without reservation ; and this makes him a 
genuine friend of India. 


IV 


Dr. Holmes. is a real pacifist. He has the courage 
to denounce all wars, even when his own country, the 
United States of America, was involved in World 
War I and World War II. He is always ready to stand 
by his faith and not to make any compromise, which 
might involve any sacrifice of the fundamental 
principles. Thus he was ready to resign his ministry 
during the two World Wars, lest the members of his 
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church were opposed to his creed of opposition to all 
wars. But his followers stood loyally by him in those 
trying days. From my own experience I\can say that 
during the World War I Dr. Holmes was a solitary 
man, seeking reassurance of his creed of non-violence; 
and not until 1920 he got this reassurance in the teach- 
ings of Mahatma Gandhi. To clarify this point, I shall 





Rev. Dr. John Haynes Holmes | 


axis! | 
quote the following passage from Dr. Holmes’s sermon 
delivered on February 9, 1947 : 


“Here, dp the midst of a world abandoned to 
war and revolution, violence, bloodshed, destruction 
and death, stood this simple, serene and infinitely 
lovely figure. I had mever heard even so much as 
his name. He was utterly unknown to American 
people. He was largely unrecognised, in his true 
proportions, by his own country. But the moment 
I touched him, like the woman who touched the 
hem of Jesus’s garment, I felt strength and courage 
flooding into my viens. Gandhi .believed in the 
pure power of the spirit, and in the capacity of man 
to utilise this power in every relationship of life. 
He was a pacifist not in the negative but in the 
positive sense of the word. Opposed to physical 
violence in every form, including war, he substi- 
tuted for it the love of man for man, and men for 
men, as the hasis of all security and the condition 
of all progress. He presented this higher spiritual 
law with a persuasion matched only by Buddha and 
Jesus, and the few divine prophets of the race ; and 
in addition he worked out and applied a tec e 
of spiritual action, not for individuals merely 
for organised (masses of men in class conflicts and 
international wars, which proved him one of the 
supreme statesmen of human history. Leader of the 
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violence in his own soe he ont humanity 
Y a way of life which can alone deliver us from t 
4 encompassing snares of death in our time. As i 
B i Recah haly ay = i a he could save the world. 
. guidance, on Sunday, 
1081, ihr oo on Gandhi, and pro- 
greatest man in the world.” 
Dears Sin that has Sannenal since that Sunday, 
. — enty-six ne bes ago, has confirmed my instant 
_ judgmen there is any virtue or any praise in 
yin, any epitaph that I would have placed 
e my ashes, it is this: “He discovered Gandhi 
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nee India ; he knew him, loved him, and strove to ° 


follow him. » 
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Many Indians have a distorted vision of America 
d American ideals, India will remain grateful to Mr. 
d Mrs. G. J. Watumull, the founder and the Director 
re spe ectively of the Watumull Foundation that an 

American of the type of Dr. Holmes will visit Indian 
= culture-centres not only to lecture on various topics 
+ great importance, but to know leaders of Indian 
ough and life more intimately to strengthen the 
2 of brotherhood of man which he cherishes for 
ellowmen in India. The subjects of his lectures are 
di divided into three groups = they are as follows : 
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ei “How America Won Her Independence.” 

ie eS Critical Period of American History (1783- 
_ “How the American Constitution was Written and 

Why It Succeeded.” 

“Successes and Failures of Tpetens Democracy.” 

Why America Is What She Is.” 

“The Basic Idealism of American Life.” 

Bs “American Philosophy and Philosophers.” 

| ar | | “The Evolution of America as a World Power.” 

“America in the Post-War World.” 7 





THE Cones sail has: become used to hearing 
- gran diose plans of successive Railway Members, for 
manufacture of lo¢omotives, and amenities for passen- 
ge . The grandiose plans have always remained plans, 
Rend it is with no enthusiasm that one hears the same 
"platitudes from Dr. John Mathai. There is nothing 
ef _wieeaganag cheering about the present budget even 
‘apart from the proposal of enhancement of rates. 
ven the usual wartime array of imposing additions 
‘o reserves is lacking. 

One may briefly ‘notice the actuals of the year 
- 1015-46 and the revised estimates of 1946-47, before 
_ dealing with the current budget. The year 1945-46 
en happily for the Railway member. ‘The actual 
ceipts were larger by # crore and expenditure less 
by 4-8 crores than anticipated last year. (The fall in 
expenditure is however illusory as it was mainly 










to throw-forward of part of the anticipated debit in the 
gost of Srggeos' 45! 


deliveries of some rolling stock). 
a surplus: Of 88°20 crores 
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“Your € 'Ghunkey aa Mine.” 
“Kast and West : Are They So Different 2) 
“Tagore as a World Teacher.” 7 
“Gandhi as a World Leader.” 


~ | 
“What’s Happening to the World ?” 
“India and the Future of Mankind.” 


“India, Russia and America.” 
“Religion, Politics and Freedom.” 


It will not be out of place to give my estimate. 
of Dr. Holmes as an orator. I have lived in America 
and have been very closely associated with th 
academic world for 40 years and heard many great 
speakers. In oratory Dr. Holmes’s speeches are in no 
way inferior to those of the late William Jennings Bryan, 
the incomparable “commoner” and the late Eugene V. 
Debs, the American socialist leader whose words 
stirred the very soul of his audience. Furthermore, the 
distinction of Dr. Holmes’s speeches lies not in flowery 
oratory but in the substance of the contents and the 
way of presentation. 

I may safely say that Dr. Holmes’s visit. to India 
as Rabindranath Memorial Visiting Professor of Watu- 
mull Foundation to Indian Universities 1947-1948, will 
be an epoch-making event in the history of cultural 
co-operation between India and America, It is to be 
expected that authorities of Indian Universities and the 
Inter-University Board of India will make the i 
use of this unique opportunity. 

For further information about Dr. Holmes’s hat 
to India communicate with Mrs. G. J. Watumull, the 
Watumull Foundation, 937 Malcolm Ave, Los Angeles 
24, California. 


March 23, 1947 





ee ss, THE RAILWAY BUDGET 
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reserves. The balance in the reserve at the end of the 


year stood at 38-13 crores. For the year 1946-47, the 
revised estimate of earning was higher by 29 crores at 
206 crores (owing mainly to upsurge in civilian 
passenger traffic), but the revised total expenditure 
was up by 38 crores at 174 crores, owing partly to the 
throw-forward of the previous year. The net surplus 
of 8-64 crores is to be distributed among Central 
revenue (5-61 crores) and Railway Reserves (3} lakhs) 
and Betterment Fund Rs. 3 crores. The Betterment 
Fund is really a part of Reserves and is only an 


accounting device to earmark some “hid thereof, 
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THE RAILWAY BUDGET 


and thus artificially rediWting the railway reserves. 
(One should not also forget ithe contributions made 
to the General revenues frem surpluses during the last 
few years). Having artificially reduced the Railway 
Reserves, the Transport Member asks for an increase 
ground that the reserves are 


in fares and rates on the 
low ! 
Bupcer 1947-48 — | eae 

On the basis of existing fares and rates the esti- 
mate of gross traffic receipts for 1947-48 is placed at 
183 crores. The estimate of total expenditure includ- 
ing appropriation to Depreciation Fund of Rs. 15-34 
crores, is placed af 163 crores, leaving Rs. 7 crores 
surplus for contribution to general revenues and 
Railway Reserves, as against 7:5 crores fixed by 
government for contribution to general revenues, The 
transport Member intends to build up reserves and 
bring them up to at least 50 crores within seven years. 
On his calculation (after excluding 13-8 crores Better- 
ment Fund; 5 crores under special rules allocation for 
rolling stock during the war and 5 crores for arrears 
of maintenance) the reserves would only. stand at 16-5 
crores. He has thus to find an additional 103 crores, 


to do which, he proposes to increase Railway fares by 


62 per cent at a flat rate and a small increase in 
freight rate structure working out at one pie’ per seer 
of foodgrain and one pie per yard of cloth. It must 
be admitted that reserves of Railways having capital 
of over 800 crores, at 16-5 crores is not at all satis- 
factory and something has to be done to increase the 
reserves. But the reserves are not 16-5 crores as shown 
by the Transport Member, but over 35 crores, if we 
include the newly created Betterment Fund and the 
Projected expenditure on arrears oi maintenance. 
Surely the reserves are reserves, no matter how they 
are proposed to be spent. The wail of the transport 


‘menber about the inadequacy of reserves is therefore — 


misleading. Secondly, doesn’t the estimate of receipts 


at 183 crores seem rather conservative, particularly in 


view of ithe experience of the last year, and increasing 
economic activity in the country ? His contention that 
No increase in passenger fares was made since 1940, 
merely shows that the increasing surpluses during the 
period would have made any such action on the part 
of government look uncalled for. It is no reason why 
‘the fares should be increased now. Nor does the argu- 
ment, that the increase would act as a deflationary 
tendency, seem justified. There is no analogy between 
a tax and the price of a railway ticket. The latter is 
an example of cost of a commercial service, like the 
cost of a theatre ticket, and increase in it would in 
practice work as an inflationary tendency rather than 
the reverse. Further, the flat rate increase of one anna 


in the rupee would discriminate in favour of higher 


class travellers at the expense of lower class travellers. 
The increase in fares therefore seems to be unjustified 
and the Central Assembly ought to reject it. As 
regards the proposed increase in freight, the Transport 
Member stated “the increases contemplated parti- 
cularly in so far as these relate to the necessities of 
life as for example foodgrains and _  piecegoods 
will be individually far too small to offer any 
justification for an increase in retail prices.’ We 
do not know what action the government would 
take, if the increase in prices of necessities did 
occur as a consequence of this increase in freights. 
But we do know that the powerful interests in textiles 


and foodgrains will manage to get the prices of their 


ele 
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goods raised, notwithstanding lack of justification, We © 


will do well not to be lulled into the belief that the 
consumer will be spared the effect of this small rise 
in the freight of necessities. 

The increase in reserves is a laudable aim, but it 
can only be achieved slowly and the best method to 
achieve it is to increase the efficiency and availability 
of Railway service to the public; to increase the 
earning not by charging more but by cheapening the 
price of Railway usage. 

OrHer FEeatures | co 

The Transport Member suggested the setting up 
of a committee of the House to go into the whole 
question of convention of separation of Railway from 
Finance Budget and to see if a satisfactory solution of 
the problem can now be found. This is the appropriate 
time in so far as the Railways have become a profit- 
earning asset and there is every indication that. they 
will continue to be so. 

The other highlights of the budget speech were, 
proposed electrification of more BB. & CI. & GIP. 


Railway sectors, and the proposal to inaugurate a 


financial control branch, to advise the management of 
each line on measures of economy and removal of 
waste. One of the welcome features of the budget was 
the announcement that 80 to 90 per cent passenger 
train services, stopped during the war, had been 
restored. Further nearly half the number of goods 
stations and over one-fourth of ‘passenger stations 
closed during the war were opened up to the end of 
the last year. The Transport Member also gaye an 
assurance that the policy of reopening stations would 
continue. It has also been decided to revise the entire 
rating structure to facilitate interchange of goods 
between railways, a measure of reform long over-due. 
It was also cheering to learn that more coaching stock 
and wagon will be in service by the end-of March 1948, 
than were in 1939. 

_ The government also succeeded in , averting the 
strike, notice of which had been given by the All-India 
Railwaymen’s Federation in June last year, by meet- 
ing their demands to the extent of 9 crores and by 
stopping the discharge of surplus workers until the 
award of the Adjudicator. Notwithstanding this there 
were isolated strikes on the South Indian Railway and 
Dr. John Mathai gave a timely warning to leaders 
against stoppage of work and “Go Slow” policies which, 
he said, would react on the country’s economy and the 
workers themselves. 
_ As regards plans for the future, it is proposed to 
set up a new plant at Kanchrapara at a cost of 11-5 


crores for the purpose of manufacturing 120 loco- — 


motives and 50 boilers a year. No locomotive is likely 


to emerge from this plant before 1950. Investigation is — 


also proceeding for construction of 5,000 miles of new 
lines and restoration of 400 miles of lines dismantled 
during the war. It is expected that 200 new coaches 
will be turned out in the current year by Railway 
workshops which have been mainly engaged on repair 
work. Some new coaches on order supposed to 
demonstrate the standards of comfort, planned by the 
Railway Board will be on exhibition in March. The 
public would certainly be interested to know the 
comforts to be provided for them. Such a thing is un- 
heard of in the history of Indian Railways. 

It is hoped that the Transport Member will be 
more fortunate than his predecessors and will sueceed 
in translating into reality the above plans, 
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INDIAN ART IN LONDON AND PARIS 
By AUSTIN COATES* 


Tue Exhibition of Contemporary Indian Art which 
was recently held in Paris at the time of the UNESCO 
meetings and shortly afterwards at India House, 
London, has provided an unexpected opportunity for 
taking stock of India’s artistic achievement since the 
Tagores gave their great cultural impetus to the country 
and gave birth to the idea of a school of modern 
Indian Art which would be able to hold its own in the 
principal picture galleries throughout the world. 





His Holiness the Dalai Lama 
Painting by Kamal Krishna 


The art of the Tagores was seldom exclusive in its 


derivation of style. he Japanese influence in Mr. 
Abanindranath Tagore’s Lady with a Bag, which ‘was 
one of the small though well-chosen works by which 
this artist was represented at the Exhibition, is un- 
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* Mr. Austin Coates, who is the son of the famous 
English composer of music Mr. Eric Coates, recently 
spent a year in India as a Flying Officer in the Royal 
Air Force. In his spare time he took the opportunity 
of making personal contacts with many of the leading 
Indian artists, including Mr. Nanda Lal Bose and Mr. 
Jamini Roy ; he travelled widely, as far South as Cape 
Comorin, and stayed at Santiniketan on two occasions; 
in January 1945 he visited Sevagram where he spent 
a week working as an inmate of the Ashram—Ep,, 
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disguised ; and the affinity of some of Rabindranath 
Tagore s drawings to the book illustrations which were 
New in Europe when the poet was a young man is @ 
charming revelation of one of the influences which 
shaped the creative genius of that great artist. The 
Tagores seem in their paintings to have had no desire 
to evade any foreign influence, be it from the West 
or from the Far East, and for this reason their work 
is of absorbing interest, while the pictures of those 
of their students who have sought particularly to avoid 
artistic contact with the West lack the virility and 
rest which all lovers of Indian classical Art must surely 
wish to find in contemporary painting. 

The most striking fact emerging from the Exhibi- 
tion is that the day of the purists and revivalists in 
Indian Art is drawing to a close. No one would deny 
the craftsmanship and good taste of much that has 
been done in recent years in purely Indian modes of 
painting ; the drawings of Sarada Ukil and his pupil, 
Mr. Sushil Sarkar, whose Manipuri Dance was shown, 
have an unforgettable finesse of line and rhythm. But 
art such as this no longer holds the field as it used to ; 
and the dominating artists in India today—some of 
them formerly pupils of the Kalabhavana at Santi- 
niketan—are those who express themselves with less 
conscious effort than the purists and who have bor- 
rowed freely and advantageously from the West. 

Since the days of Ravi Varma one has learnt te 
have a justifiable suspicion of any Indian art’ st in- 
fluenced iby the European schools. From time to time, 
indeed, an artist painting in the European manner has 
justly achieved success, but his has more often than 
rot been a lone flight. 


At .the Exhibition in Paris and London, however, 
it has been possible to see for the first time how 2 
number of gifted artists from different parts of India 
have been employing European technique with vigour 
and agility. Seen in a group together, as they have 
been at India House, the pictures by these artists 
throw a new light on India’s artistic development, and 
might be said to indicate that at last some harmony 
is being reached in Art between the traditional and 
the .Kuropean influences. If this is so, it may well be 
that these artists are laying the foundations of an 
important modern trend in Indian Art. 

The artists of significance in this group would 
appear to include Mr. Kamal Krishna, surely one of 
the best painters in India, Mr. N. S. Bendre, whose 
Marketing was among the noteworthy pictures in the 
Exhibition, Mr. Zainul Abedin, whose art has lost none 
of its original verve, Mr. Ramendranath Chakravorty, 
whose Village Decca must be placed among the most 
satisfying of his landscapes, and Mr. Nagen Bhatta- 
charyya, who has the great artistic virtue of con- 
sistency coupled with an honest and sound technique. 

The work of these artists, and of others like them, 
is vigorous and stimulating. To the European it is, 
of course, unexpected ; the average, Huropean is sur- 
prised, when he was expecting to sense something of 
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the heat and bright colours of the tropics, to see in al 
Indian landscape such soft tints as Mr. Chakravorty 
delights in using. But one has to bear in mind that 
the average European is apt to overlook the fact that 
India has a winter, and that the soft colours of sunrise 
in Bengal, for example, are more attractive to an 
artist than the colour-drenching light of mid-day to 
paint which would be similar to asking an English 
artist to paint nothing but rain ! 

In all, therefore, one detected three prime in- 
fluences in contemporary Indian Art as shown in this 
Exhibition. The first consisted of the pictures by 
members of the Tagore family which filled nearly one 
wall of the room ; the second, of the landscapes and 
genre subjects of the artists mentioned earlier, and 
which seems to represent the strongest and most 
favourable trend in Indian Art today. The third in- 
fluence is that of India’s most distinctive and powerful 
artist, Mr. Jamini Roy, four magnificent examp'es of 
whose work dominated one end of the Exhib‘tion 
room. It seems unlikely that Mr. Roy will ever have 
any other place in the story of India’s artistic renais- 
sance than as a supremely successful individualist 
painter. The anonymous art of the Bengal villages was 
his predecessor, and it is difficult to think of him 
having a successor. But, alone though he stands, Mr. 
Jamini Roy dwarfs many of his contemporaries by his 
sincerity, directness, and splendid sense of colour and 
design. It is not an exaggeration to say that since the 
time when the best in Indian Art ceased to be anony- 
mous Mr. Roy is the first artist of outstanding merit 
to come out of India. The fluency with which he has 
translated the immemorial lines of Indian classicism 
into a completely modern idiom in his Gopini at once 
shows those unacquainted with Bengali Folk Art the 
genuineness of his work in the folk idiom, of which 
the Madonna with St. John was a felicitous choice. 
being perhaps one of his finest pictures. 
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Naturally his work attracted more comment im 
Paris than in London, and it is amusing to note how — 
several Parisians who had nat seen the Gopint were 
about to condemn Mr. Roy as an imitator of Matisse 
and Picasso. A look at the Gopini,* however, quickly 
assured them of the authenticity of Mr. Jamini Roy’s 
art, which aroused considerable interest. What the 
Parisians did not know was that Mr. Roy had ex- 
perienced in Bengal somewhat the same revulsion 
from the established European techniques as Matisse 
and Picasso must have felt in Burope when they 
threw tradition to the winds. It is the fact that Mr. 
Jamini Roy found in the folk art of the villages an 
alternative idiom suited to his purpose which has made 
h'm in some ways the ‘most entirely satisfactory 
painter of this strange period in world art through - 


which we are still passing. For, of the principal artists 


throughout the world who have essayed new forms 
and styles, Mr. Jamini Roy alone has consistently 
eschewed ugliness and has known always that without 
beauty truth cannot breathe. 

Altogether the Exhibition has been a most useful 
step in making the British public aware of contem- 
porary Indian Art, and it has served as a forerunner 
to the Indian Exhib‘tion which is to be held in the 
exhibition rooms of the Royal Academy at Burlington 
House this autumn and of which much is expected, 
particularly by those who remember the wonderful 
Chinese Exhibition held there before the » war. 

Europe has seen little of contemporary Indian Art, 
and for this reason the recent Exhibition in Paris and 
London was, owing to the wide range of artists Te- 
presented and to the publicity which it received in 
both capitals, a landmark in the story of modern 
Indian painting ; and it is greatly to be hoped that 
in London at any rate exhibitions such as this will 
become a regular feature of the artistic calendar. 
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A TALE OF TWO COUNTRIES 


By SAMAR RANJAN SEN 


It is a tale of the pigmy who escaped war and the 
giant who lost it. Switzerland is ‘the playground, 
-and Germany, the dust bow! of Europe. I have just 
completed a month’s tour in the continent, The 
condition in Germany is terrible bevond description. 
It is important that the world outside should know 
something about it. The following photographs are more 
eloquent than anything that could be written. 

We in Bengal may find it difficult to imagine the 
beauty and prosperity in Switzerland, But we should 


have no difficulty in realising the terrible misery that 
lies just across the border. It is just a repetition of 
the scenes of the Bengal famine. In Bengal, the 
mortality was indeed much greater because we were 
already the poorest nation in the world, but even we 
had not that demoralisation and sense of utter despair 
that all Germans, high or low, have today. Moreover, 
Bengal had more help from outside because there was- 
less censorship and more sympathetje neighbours. 
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Supplementing the food ration from dust-bins No other competitor—Isn’t she lucky ? 








U. S. ANTARCTIC EXPEDITION 


A U. S. Naval expedition left U.S. shores in early 
January for the Antarctic under the command of Rear 
Admiral Richard E. Byrd, who has made three pre- 
vious trips to the Antarctic. Admiral Byrd is the only 
man to fly over both the North and South Poles. 





Ships of the Central Group of Task Force 
68 moving through pack-ice in the Ross Sea 
area 





Rear Admiral Richard H. Cruzen, Commander 
of the Task Force 68 


The undertaking was motivated by the extension 


of the Navy’s policy to develop the ability of naval 


. 


units to operate under any and allconditions. A task 
force, therefore, was formed of the Atlantic Fleet which 
sailed from Norfolk, Virginia, January 2, 1947. Later 
the group was augmented by ships of the Pacific Fleet, 
At the time of sailing the Navy specifically out- 
lined the expedition’s objectives as being : 
1. Training personnel and testing equipment im 
frigid zones. 
Consolidating and developing the results of the 
United States Antarctic Service Expedition of 
1939-1941. 


Developing naval techniques for establishing, 
supporting and using bases under comparable 
conditions. 


2. 


Amplifying knowledge of the area with respect 
to hydrographic, geographic, geological, meteo- 
rological and _ electro-magnetic propagation 
conditions. 





Rear Admiral Richard E. Byrd, Commander, 
U. S. Navy Antarctic Expedition 


While the purpose of the operations is admittedly 
of a military nature ; that is, the training of naval 
personnel and the testing of ships, aircraft and equip- 
ment under frigid zone conditions, the expedition, 
because of its versatility and mobility, affords an un- 
equalled opportunity to amplify existing data. To take 
full advantage of this feature, arrangements have been 
made with other U. S. Government departments for 
scientists in a number of specialized fields to parti- 
cipate. 
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MODERN PAINTINGS IN DELHI ASIAN CONFERENCE 


_ The United States Army is represented™by air and 
ground force observers and by quartermasters interested 
in clothing and rations. The Weather Bureau, Coast 
and Geodetic Survey, Coast Guard, the United States 
Geological Service, the Hydrographic Office, the 
material bureaus of the Navy Department, and other 
Government scientific agencies have provided meteoro- 
logists, geographers, oceanographers, hydrographers, 
photographers and other personnel, The Marine Corps 
has furnished a pait of the air flight crews and’ other 
cold weather specialists. 

In sailing formation, aa force of 13 ships is 
divided into three main groups; the Central Group 
ineludes the flagship, and headquarters communication 
ship, Coast Guard and Navy icebreakers, two cargo 
vessels and a submarine ; the East Group is composed 
of a seaplane tender, an oil tanker and a destroyer ; 
and the West Group has the same complement to 


ships. Altogether, the force carries approximately 4,000 


officers and men. 

The Central Group proceeded to*the south of 
New Zealand. It entered the Ross Sez and established 
a base near “Little America,” which is about 2,000 
miles south of New Zealand. The twin wing ‘group 
started their operations about 1,000 miles to the east 
and west of “Little America,’ and they extended their 
operations. The central force, off “Little America,” 


es‘ablished a shore base. From this installation, flight 
operations were conducted with Navy shore-based alt= 
craft to explore within limits of flying range. 

The presence of cargo ships and oi] tankers make — 
the entire force self-supporting in supplies and fuel. — 
The submarine contribute materially to the oceano- 
graphic research because of its sensitive fathometers — 


and bathythermographs. Both the submarine and the ~ 


destroyers provided additional safeguards during the 
over-water portion of operational flights. The major 
ships are equipped for collecting ocean floor samples, 
particularly off the sea-weed ends of the main Ts, 
s.nce analysis of these samples will furnish data for — 
estimating the geological composition of the terrain 


‘under the glacier. { 


What is called “survival equipment” aboard ‘aire 
craft includes emergency radio equipment for com- — 
munications with tthe home base. On long-range flights : 
plane-crews wear very heavy clothing, rather than 
heated suits, to be sure of protection against the 
weather in case of a forced landing. ‘Survival equip- 
ment” also includes more clothing, skis, tents an a ? 
60-day supply of food. A large portion of the food is _ 
the old-fashioned pemmican, the preserved meat €X- — 
plorers have been using for the last 100 years. Car 


vessels pack about six months’ supplies—USIS. 
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MODERN PAINTINGS IN DELHI ASIAN CONFERENCE 


By Pror. 


Tue Delhi Art and Craft Society tied? made a v valiant 
effort to make the Exhibition of Contemporary Asiatic 


Art achieve some measure of success. If it has eluded ~ 


its grasp it is no fault of the organizers, for the time 
was too short, and the distance of overseas countries 
was too long, to get representative exhibits. Yet most 
of the Asiatic countries were represgnted—China, 
Japan, Iran, Ceylon, Burma and Bali. The small group 
of black and white compositions from Bali was sur 
prising in their originality, sincerisy, vitality and 
expressiveness. The Bali exhibits formed the real back- 


0. C. GANGOLY 


Bose. Unfortunately, the pieces from China and Iran 
were not representative of the best. In the examples 


— 


bone of the exhibition, and have set an example to — 


Indian artists—the secrets of retaining racial 


traditional trends, a lesson which it is hoped will not 


‘and 


be lost to the modern artists of India fritte ering away — 


their talents and energy in aping questionable forms 
of irritating “isms.” The Bali drawings are modernisti¢e 
to the core, yet true to their 
traditions. It was irritating, to find a total lack of any 
definite aims or aspirations in the 179 examples of 
modern Indian pictures, many makers of which 
delighted in denying their ancient heritage merely to 
pose and gesticulate as a “Modern.” Our new artists 
grow up without any intimate contact with the o'd 
masters of India. One is tempted to recall the classic 
advice of Degas, the great French Modern: “You 
must copy the old masters and copy them again, and 
it is only when you have absolutely proved you are a 
good copyist that you may be permitted to paint a 


radish from Nature.” The truth of this doctrine was 


evident in the exhibits from China, Japan and Iran, 
and in the solitary exhibit contributed by Nanda Lal 


Malay o-Polynesian 


- \ 


‘The Ministrel by A, R, Chughtai 
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exhibited, the Iranian pieces did not display any 
original experiments. Even the Polo Players repeated 
the conventions of old masters. It igs unfair to judge 
modern Burmese Art by the few water colours in thin, 
superficial technique, with no affiliation with its old 
aesthetic heritage. The Ceylon group was equally 


Landscape with Volcano 
By an unknown Balinese painter 


disappointing with the single exception of Rev. Mangu 
Sri Thero’s Nala-Damayanti, a sketch daringly modern 
and basically Indian. Sakalasutiya’s Mara’s Daughters 
1S iN an aggressively modernistic manner unsuitable for 
such sacred subjects. Sammuganathan’s design for 
Portraits in Mosaic is a praiseworthy piece of experi- 
ment. In the Indian section, names from Bengal pre- 
dominate, though a few pieces from well-known artists 
from the United Provinces, Bombay, (none from 
Madras), figure on the wall. Somlal Shah, R. V. Raval, 
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Masoji, Kamal Krishna and other talents are not 
worthily represented, so that the show could not convey 
to the Asian delegates the best that India has produced 
in recent times. Dr. Abanindranath Tagore and Asit 
Kumar Haldar are very poorly represented, a fact grie- 
vously to be mourned. The really interesting pieces were 
contributed by Sailoz Mukherjee 
(Toilet in the Wood), Rani Chanda 
(Mother and Child), Manishi Dey 
(Golden River), B. Gangoly (Por- 
trait of Miss Foster), Hebber 
(Maidenhood), Girish Mandal 
(Golden Bird), Parimal Roy (My 
Friend), S. Sen’s Red Oleander, 
and Sushil Sarkar’s The Dancer. 
Of the newcomers, Vishnu Sharma 
has justly won a prize for Mend- 
ing. It was unfortunate that many 
new and immature artists covered 
the walls who had not yet earned 
a place in an Inter-Asian Show. 
This can only be explained by the 
supposition that the organizers 
must have been hard put to it to fill 
up the walls, there being no better 
pictures to spell out an Exhibition 
worthy of this unique occasion. It 
is easy to find: valid excuses for 
the poverty of the exhibits—post- 
war conditions lengthening the 
shadows of war conditions, re- 
peated exhaustion of available 
pictorial assets by recent exhibi- 
tions both at home and _ abroad, 
and so on. But if the exhibits 
were not really representative, 
they have offered enough food for 
reflections. Buddhist culture and 
spiritual thoughts had provided 
rich materials for artistic €X- 
pression in ‘all parts of Asia during 
the past two thousand years and 
held together the whole of. Asia 
in one common: unity. And one 18 
inclined to ask if Maitreya, the 
future Buddha, is late in coming, 
what form of secular art can Offer 
common media for social, intellec- 
tual and_= spiritual intercourses 
among the affectionate Brother- 
hood of Asiatic Nations. As matters stand at present, 
for all the Asiatic brethren the barriers of languages 
are more formidable than the barriers of mountains, 
oceans and other frightful frontiers. In this predica- 
ment and before an all-Asian Esperanto is devised, the 
illiterate language of the Visual Arts offers the only 
fruitful channel of an intimate and dynamic inter- 
course between the various races and cultures of Asia 
which were so happily brought together at Delhi in a 
picturesque assembly. 
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MADURA—THE TEMPLE CITY 
By A. V. KRISHNAMURTHY, a. 


‘Mapora is one of the ancient cities of India, The 
available records prove that the city is more than two 
thousand years old. Madura had trade relations with 
the ancient city of Rome. 


ORIGIN 


The city was founded by Kulasekhara Pandya. 


“The local folklore narrates an interesting story about 
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The Golden Tower of Madura Temple 


“the origin of the town. A merchant of Manalur, then 
the capital of the Pandyan kingdom, who used to 
travel far and wide for the purpose of trade while 
passing through the Kadamba forest, saw a Siva- 
lingam by the side of a beautiful little lily tank. As 
the sun had already set, he decided to spend the night 
there. That day being Monday the Devas came to 
worship Lord Siva. The merchant witnessed the cele- 
brations and at daybreak he returned to Manalur and 
told the news to the Pandyan King. The King came 
to the spot and to his great surprise saw a tigress 
feeding the young one of a deer. Kulasekhara Pandya 
thought that the place ought to be a sacred one, and 
decided to found a city there and make it the Capital 
of the Pandyan kingdom. Accordingly, the forest was 
cleared and when the layout of the city was being 
made, the king was bewildered as how to limit the 
‘boundaries of the city. At that time God Siva appeared 


7 


in the form of a Siddha and directed the snake which 
he was earrying in his arms to show the limits of the 
city. The snake fixing its tail at one place moved 
round till its mouth touched its tail and thus marked 
the limits of the city. The town was founded within 
the limits shown by the snake. As the limits of the 
city was shown by a snake, the city wags named Tiru- 
Alavai* 





The Western Tower of Madura Temple 


The fame of the city spread far and wide. The 
enemies of the Pandyan King became jealous of him 
and sent a huge snake to destroy the city. The Pan- 
dyan King slew the snake in battle ; but before it 
died the snake spit forth a stream of poison which 
began to spread throughout the city. The inhabitants 
of the city prayed to God Chockanatha to protest 
them. Chockanatha sprinkled over the city a drop of 
madhu (nectar) from the Chandra-Kala which he was 
bearing on his matress. The venom which spread 
throughout the city subsided and from that day on- 
wards the city came to be known as ‘Madhurai’ which 





* Tiru—Beautiful ; Alavoi—Poisonous mouth, here 
meaning snake. Ri iy 
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means sweet city (now corrupted into Madura _ by 
English usage), The Sthala-Purana describes this inci- 
dent thus: “As the kind-hearted and beloved Chocka- 
matha, the Lord of all Gods, (by sprinkling nectar) 





Nandimandapam, Madura 


turned the stream of bitter poison 
spit by the snake imto a river Ol 
sweet nectar and made the city 
beautiful, the name of the city from 
that day onwards came to be called 
throughout the world as M adurai- 
ma-Nagar, i.e., the great city ol 
sweetness.” 
HIsTORY 

Up to 600 A.D. Madura was under 
the rule of the Pandyas. Between 
600 to 900 A.D., the Pallavas ol 
Kanchi held sway over the city. 
During the 10th, 11th, and 12th 
centuries the Cholas were powerful 
and Madura was included in the 
empire of the greater Cholas. At 
the end of 12th century the Pandy#s 
again came to power. At the close 
of the 13th century Malik-Kafur 
invaded the city; but there was 
no permanent conquest. When the 
Vijaya-Nagar Empire expanded 
under Krishna Deva Raya, Madura 
came under Vijayanagar and 
ruled by the Naiks, 
the death of Krishna Deva Raya, 


it came 


to be 
the Viceroys of Vijayanagar. After 
the Naiks became 


independent and held sway for about two centuries. 
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After that Madura came under the Nawabs of Arcot, 
and then passed into the hands of Tipu Sultan of 
Mysore. After the third Mysore War, Madura was 
annexed to the British Territory in 1800. 


PRESENT Posrrion 


Today, Madura is the second largest city in the 
Madras Presidency. It is a well-planned city. The 
temple of Goddess Meenakshi is situated in the centre 
of the town. The main roads, which are broad and 
clean, form concentric squares, while the streets. cutting 
across the roads lead to the temple. 

Madura from very ancient times is noted as the 
Centre of Education and Culture in Tamil Nad. The 
third Tamil Sangam (200 B.C.-200 A.D.) flourished at 
Madura. Today, there are two Arts Colleges, a Tamil 
Sangam, a Sanskrit College, and a Technical Training 
School. 

Madura is an important industrial centre, There 
are at present four Cotton Mills in the town. Madura 
is noted for its Textiles especially hand-loom saries, 
dhoties, and banians. Other important industries are 
metal works and jewellery. 


Puiaces oF INTEREST 


The important places that are to be seen Im 
Madura, are the famous Meenakshi Temple, Puduman- 
dapam, Tirumal Naik’s Palace, and the Mariamman 
Tank. 

The Meenakshi Temple is a marvel of engineer- 
ing skill. Its architectural beauty is indescribable. The 
gigantic towers which appear to embrace the sky, the 
fine sculptures of the Nandi Mandapam, the huge 
images of Gods in the ‘Thousand-Pillar Mandapam, 
the life-like statues of the Naik Kings in the Pudu 
Mandapam, the beautiful Golden Lily Tank and the 
Golden Vimanam over the shrine of God Sundare- 
swara, the paintings of the Parrot Mandapam:—all 
these bring forth the splendour of Indian Architecture 
of the Dravidian type. 





A view of Madura—The Temple City 


The temple is an immeasurable source of pleasure 
to the lover of art and architecture. It sends the 
message of godliness to. the seeker of religious truth- 
It instills poetry in the heart of poets. It furnishes lots 


of materials.for the historian to research upon. There 
are bigger temples in South India, but in its splendour 
' and beauty,.the Madura temple supersedes all. 

This famous and holy temple of Goddess Meenakshi 
was thrown open to Harijans in 1989 when the Con- 
gress Ministry under Rajaji was in power. Today all 
Hindus irrespective of caste or creed a offer worship 
in the temple. 


Next to the temple, the Tirumal Naik’s Palace 
and the Mariamman Tank are worth visiting, The 
massive pillars, the beautiful Durbar Hall, and the 
bathing-ghat of the Tirumal Naik’s Palace will give 
immense pleasure to a visitor, The big Mariamman 
Tank, with a Mandapam surrourided by a beautiful 
garden in the centre, is very grand to look at. Every 
year in the Tamil month of Thai (January-February) 
there is a floating festival when God Sundara with 
‘Goddess Meenakshi is taken in procession in 2@ 
beautifully decorated floating car in the tank. 


Four miles to the south of Madura is Tiruparan- 
KCundram where there is a cave temple of God Subrah- 
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maniya. The Vishnu ‘Temple ati Alagar-Koil, RY village, 
ten miles east of Madura, is atiother place of 


interest. The Alagar Temple is situated at the foot 
of a hill and it also contains. good specimens of © 
sculpture. 


Madura is a city of festivals. All through the year 
there are festivals in the temple of Goddess Mee- 
nakshi, the most important of them bemg the Chitra- 
festival held in April-May, the Puttu-féstival held in 
January-February. People all over the country attend 
these festivals in thousands. 

Madura ‘ig a sacred city. It is called Bhuloka- 
Kailasa. The poet, who wrote the Sthala-purana, while 
describing the streets of Madura, says: “Lord.. 
Sundareswara wandered in the streets of Madura sell- 
ing bangles, jewels, and firewoods, for the sake of 
protecting his devotees; how can I express in petty 
words the beauty and sanctity of the streeis, which 
had the good fortune to kiss the feet of the Lord—the 
feet which even the Vedas, being unable to touch, 
praise aloud 1 Much less can. I deseribe the splendour 
and beauty of Madura—the Temple City. | 
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ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT OF 


' ‘THE COUNTRY 


Br NISITH RANJAN KAR, M.SC., F.G.M.S., 
Presidency College, Calcutta 


As a geographer, I ‘should only like to put forward the 
Scope of contribution of geography to the economic 
‘development of our own Jand of India. At the very 
outset, it should be conceded that geography 8 
fundamentally a field science which takes -into cog- 
nisance the individual findings of other allied field 
sciences—geology, meteorology, hydrology, pedology, 
agriculture, ete., and synthesizes them in a positive 
geographical perspective. While other field sciences 
investigate the various terrestrial phenomena indivi- 
dually, geographers, who must be conversant with the 
facts and findings of: related sciences, make 4 
synthetic study of them conjointly from a_ solely 
rationalistic and ‘humanistic viewpoint. All the 
material phenomena in the geologic, climatic, and 
edaphic énvironment of the land are critically studied 
from the standpoint of man and his society, with 
particular emphasis on the nature and extent of such 
geologic, edaphic and hydrologic resources and how 
far and in what way they can be exploited and con- 
served for the economic betterment of human society, 
It is for the- geographers to present a clear picture of 
the country’s present and potential natural resources 
in conjunction with her pressure and pattern of popu- 
lation and to indicate. the line of her economic deve- 
lopment, so as to bring a balanced state of economy 
between the natural resources and the population 
burden in different natural regions of the country. This 
regional concept of economic development tending to 
bring about a geographic equilibrium between the 
natural resources, demographic pressure and socio- 


economic fabric of a country is a significant contri- 
bution of geography in effecting a planned economic 
hfe of a nation, 

I would lke to indicate a few positive lines 10 
which ° geographers ean contribute immensely towards 
an economic planning for a better and ‘prosperous 


_dndia, depredated and impoverished by two centuries 


of exploitation by an alien rule. In this age of 
‘‘machine-culture? and scientific technicism, industrial 
development has become synonymous with the 


economic progress of the country and as such studies 
in ‘industrial geography’ have assumed ~ tremendous 
importance. It is for the Indian geographers to bring 
‘into light the nature and extent of India’s terrestrial 
resources, the amount of reserve of high and low grade 
basic raw materials of industry, the total reserve of 
solid. and liquid fuels of different qualities and their 
geographical distribution, in the light of the latest 
scientific investigations. It is for the geographers to- 
make a thorough survey of minerals in which India is 
specially enriched, so that they may be properly ex- 
ploited, as well as proper assessment should be made 
of the ‘strategic minerals’ in which India is extremely 
poor, in order that they may be conserved without 
that danger of raubwirtschaft. It is the main concern 
of industrial geographers to indicate the prospective 
locations of India’s future industries based on exploi- 
tation of her abundant raw materials, with special ” 
reference to the availability. of cheap power, adequate 
transport facilities, supply of skilled labour force and 
accessibility to consuniing markets. In any such 
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planning for industrial location, the geographical aspect 
would be to aim at maximum industria] efficiency with 
the prospect of maximum consumption in market at 
& minimum loss to the natural resources, and to the 
labour. force. In respect of some of the basic raw 
materials, such as hematite, ilmenite, manganese, 
chromite, bauxite, mica, etc. India is specially rich and 
she has a bright future in all types of iron and steel 
industries, aluminium industry, chemical,  electro- 
chemical ‘and electro-metallurgical industries, as also 
in varidus other ancillary ones. In paper, fertiliser and 
dyestuff industries, India. has a promising future 


considering her forest and grassland resources, abun- 


dant water .supply and sufficient chemical salts. 
Agricultural industry, including the harvesting, milling 
and packing of India’s surplus foodstuff, oil seeds and 
grains on a scientific line, has also an immense Scope 
for development, which will also stimulate the expan- 
sion and reconstruction of Indian agriculture, In any 


case, it is for the geographers to prepare a bold blue-. 


print of the industrial regeneration of India, based on 
a balanced state of economy between the country’s 
rea of natural resources, their utilisation in 
industrial development and their judicious conserva- 
tion for the emergent period of futurity. _ 
Development of India’s poweér-resources is the 
sine gua non of her industrial development, .and the 
prime objective of industrial geography in India would 
be to indicate the line of planning for the generation 
of more million kilowatts of electrical energy from the 
so-called inferior and waste types of coal scattered all 
over India, as well as from innumerable streams and 
rivers so long neglected as useless or . dreaded as 
notorious, in the light of a detailed topographic and 
hydrographic survey by trained geographers. The aim 
in this line should be to implement the slogan of 
‘electricity for millions and for every home and wheel’ 
by way of covering the whole of India in a complete 
network of electrical grids from every hydro-electric 
plant and coal mine, producing power at the cheapest 
possible costs. Development of India’s thermal power 
and reorganisation of her coal and industry would also 
inchide among other things, recovery of multitudes of 
bye-products from sheer wastage and setting up of a 
chain ef subsidiary industries from them at lowest 
possible cost, adjacent to the mining areas, Particular 


emphasis should be placed on the possibility of com- 


bining all the important heavy and light industries of 
the adjoining areas in a reciprocating functional] rela- 
tionship within a single electrical grid system, so as 
to transform each industrial region into an area of 
: ‘giant industrial combine.’ Such definite ‘industrial 
zones’ will have the advantages of industrial self~ 
sufficiency and economic equilibrium and should be 
planned to develop bases on the geographic concept 
of regionalism: rather than on artificial provincialism. 
The geographical aspect of industrial planning would 
also inelude the problem ‘of congestion of industries 
on more favoured areas with serious repercussion on 
the pattern pf population, demography and social life 
of the region, and a geographical approach would, 
immensely help the State authorities in decentralising 
and distributing the industrial load evenly over the 
whole country “with the help of quick power trans- 
mission and swift transport facilities, so as to bring 
about a regional equilibrium over the entire land with 
its even burden of population and socio-economic 
harmony. 
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In the field of agriculture and food supply,» 
geographic studies are of immense help, if not of. 
fundamental importance, in an agrarian country like: 
India, where about 70 per cent of her population are: 
really ‘sons of her soils’ for their subsistence and about. 
90 per cent of her population village-dwellers. In fact,. 
‘agricultural geography’ constitutes the fundamehtal: 
study in the economic life of mankind, about three- 
fourth of the humanity being ecologically bound te 
the productive lands of this earth. In India, a proper 
geographic survey would vividly bring into light the 
total extent and distribution of Jand under different 
types of land usage, as also the nature of ther agri~- 
cultural resources in the shape of maximum) productive- 
capacity’ of food and cash crops and the ‘strength of 
livestock population. Out of a total area of 1005:_ 
million acres, only about 280 million acres are sown. 
with crops annually (of which only 220 million acres” 
are under. food crops) and about 110 million acres of 
land are- ‘culturable waste’ and 58 millions fallow. 
land. In a land of famine and starvation like India,. 
where there is a food deficiency for about 48 million 
persons every year under ‘normal harvest, such an, 
enormous extent of culturably waste land reflects Jack 
of geographic intelligence. Also the dependence of 
food production solely upon a uniform monsoonal 
rainfall,~at the hand of fickle Nature, the abnormally . 
low yield of most of the Indian crops in the absence- 
of proper manuring, crop rotation and goil-conserving: 
practices, as also the very heavy pressure of humal 
and cattle population on the limited agricultural lands, 
with consequent malnutrition and disease to both of 
them, are some of the burning problenis of our’ agri- 
culture. 'An elaborate. ‘Land® Utilisation Survey’ con- 
ducted by éxpert geographers under the aegis of the 
State would be able to indicate precisely the areas- 
throughout the length and breadth of India that can 
be brought under plough in addition to the existing. 
ones, the ‘areas that can be devoted to a rotation of 
more than one crop including a fodder crop for the- 
cattle, the areas where food crops should be raised at 
the cost of commercial ones and forests, areas where a. 
new substitute for an uneconomic crop can be suc- 
cessfully grown under the same climate, drainage and 
soil, as well as areas where market-gardening or dry’ 
farming or a mixed dairy—fodder-foodstuff fanming, can 
be undertaken most economically. All these are of 
vital consideration in the problem of feeding 400-. 
millions of India’s hungry souls. 

. A similar ‘Soil Erosion and Land Reclamation. 
Survey’. of India with the help of geographers, ‘con-- 
versant with the details of topography, geologic build 
up and climato-floral environment of the land, will- 
indicate precisely the colossal extent of land, in fact- 
more than 150 million acres, that have been ruined, 
beyond practical agriculture under the continual 
attack of various forms of soil erosion. , It will also. 
indicate that vast agricultural areas are rapidly losing. 


their productivity and are going to merge into sub-- 


marginality only to be abandoned soon wnder that. 
insidious attack of “sheet erosion’, Such a detailed. 
geographical survey of ravages and slow ruination of 
lands under particular climatic and physiographic 
environments calis for a number of practical steps m 
controlling the.menace of soil erosion and in the 
reconstruction of Indian agriculture. They include 
afforestation, gully~plugging, field-terracing and contour 
ploughing in the severely eroded areas of Siwalik. 
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foothills, Chota Nagpur plateau, Central Indian fore- 
Jand ; proper irrigation, drainage, liming or planting 
of new crops in‘the alkaline lands, waterlogging areas 
on sandy coastal tracts of U.P., Punjab, Sind, Bihar, 
Bengal and Orissa, as also planting of suitable types 
of grasses and tree plants as a defensive vegetation 
against the advancing wind-erosion from deserts in 
some parts of U.P. and-C.P. In the problem of yield 
of foodgrains and out-turn of field crops, a proper 
statistical study on an actuarial basis of the climatic 
control in conjunction with the edaphic ‘conditions 
would also reveal many potent facts with regard to 
the maximum return of crops under different climato- 
edaphic environments. Recent ‘climograph-isoplethic’ 
studies in the yield of crops in the U.S.A., as well as 
research in ‘agro-climatology’ in the U.SS.R. have 
been very helpful to visualise the geographic control 
of crop-production and ‘in effecting’ a national pro- 
gramme of agricultural reconstruction. It thus goes 
without saying that in any task of agricultural re- 
construction comprising a proper system of land 
reclamation, land utilisation and , soil conservation, 
active help of trained geographers are not only helpful 
but Imperative. : 

In any programme of economie reconstruction of 
India, development of her transport and communita- 
tion systems is an essential pre-requisite for promoting 
economic welfare and social progress in. different paris 
of India. As a matter of fact, expansion and reorga- 
nisation of the rail and roadway .is the crying need 
of India .today, where 350 millions of her total popu- 
lation live in 700,000 villages scattered all over the 
vast subcontinent and where the rural life has been 
the very raison d’etre of her national existence. Out 
of a.total area of 1800 million sq. miles in India, the 
railway mileage amounts to only 41,000, whereas road 
system accounts for only 30,000 miles of length (of 
which ‘only 82,000 is metalled) represesiting on average 
about one-fifth of a mile of road to a sq. mile of area, 
or less than half a mile of road for each village. In 


actuality, thousands of villages are ‘marooned amidst 


vast expanse of corn-fields or swamps and the faulty 
system of existing railways and highways has seriously 
deteriorated the drainage system and inland navigation 
of the .country, accentuating untold misery to millions 
of villagers. With an elaborate gedgraphic study of the 
topography and settlement pattern. of the country, 
geographers can aptly advise the State authority in 
their task of constructing a metwork of National 
Highways and Railways, connected with an extensive 
system of canals over the entire land linking thereby 
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every village of India with the nearby villages, towns,. 
railways or ports. Such a grid system of land and: 
water communication would’ bring every corner of our 
village accessible to market and every bit of our land. 
accessible to enterprising tillers, would  facilitate- 
speedy transport of agricultural produce’ and distri-- 
bution of better seeds, fertilisers and amenities among 
the farmers, as also promote opening of new factories 
in far-off lands, linking ithe industry with the people. 
Naturally, reconstruction of future canals, roads and: 
railways of India should aim at déecentralising and 
distributing her industries and population burden 
evenly over the country, so as to bring a regional. 
balance in economic self-sufficiency and demographic- 
pressure in different parts of India. Indeed, the social 
and ecological aspects of the economic planning = 
e 
urban population load and its social rigidity from the 
congested industrial conurbations to the rural sur- 
roundings, by developing a series of ‘Turban towns’ or 
‘varden cities,’ where mobility, amenities and comforts 
of a modern city life’ cart be supplemented by 
spaciousness, freshness and flexibility of a rural Iife. 
Lastly, it should bbe clearly realised by all that in 
any scheme of planning for the development of Indian. 
industry or reconstruction of her agriculture or expan- 
sion of ther arteries of communication as well as of 
rearranging her pattern of population, maps represent- 
ing the basic data are’ indispensable. for the State- 
planners. It is for the geographers and none else to 
piepare under the aegis of the State a series of “base 
maps” for economic planning of India, clearly indicat- 
ing the factual representation of India’s mineral and 
power resources, her prospect of industrial growth, 


‘her land usage and soil resources, the prospect of her 


agricultural reconstruction, her pattern of population. 
and types of settlement, in fact every phase of her 
national life. Preparations of such a series of “base 
maps”, consequent upon’ a thorough .survey of the 
demographic pattern and land and water resources of 
the country, is the sine qua non of planning for India’s 
economic regeneration. The United States of America and 
Soviet Russia have gone ahead. in the race of economic 
progress with the help of their State geographers ; let 
us hope, India will not fail-to invite the active help 
of Indian geographers in the task of bringing up a new 
and prosperous India. 


Paper contributed to the Symposium on ‘Place of Science in the 
Planned Economy of India,’ Organised by the Indian Science Congress, 
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Ar the time when great things are on the move and 
the peoples of Asia are interested in being awakened 
to the fact of their common heritage and fundamental 
unity and they have met in the historic city of Delhi 
to confer together as to how they can co-operate in 
different ways for ushering in a new era of progress, 
which will be good for them and for all, it is proper 
and: fitting, I think, to make a broad but critical 
survey of Asia’s past and present, particularly with a 
view to ascertaining the historical backgr ound of the 
manifold inter-Asian relations, 

The continent of Asia is certainly the largest of 

-all in its extension over nearly one-third of the 
circumference of the globe, and it is the most 
populous by virtue of its containing nearly one-third 
of the population of the earth. Even in respect of its 
geological evolution and antiquity it may be regarded 
as ranking with the oldest formation of land. When 
viewed as a whole, it appears as the division ‘of the 
earth where not only the extremes—the highest moun- 
tains, the highest plateau, the largest stretches of low- 
land, the coldest and the hottest places, and the like— 
meet, but where exist and blend also all intermediate 
forms of elevation and depression, scales of natural 
evolution and human civilization, and degrees of per- 
fection and imperfection. And when we look at its 
map, our attention is naturally focussed on the Pamir 
Knot in the very centre, from which the longest chains 
of mountains and high and low ranges of hills run in 
all directions, forming the table-lands and river- 
systems, to make us all conscious of the unity in 
diversity as children in the embrace of their arms 
along with the oceans and seas and numerous species 
of the flora and fauna with which our existences. are 
inseparably bound up. 

It may be recalled that when our forefathers in 
India surveyed the world within the four oceans, they 
precisely did so from Mt. Sumeru in the heart of Asia, 
and witnessed the seven mountain ranges run- 
ning west and east, the mighty Himalayas as the most 
southern range guarding India on the north, and the 


Sringavan (modern Sayan) as the most northern range. 


forming the southern boundary of the country of 
Airavata, (Eastern Siberia). They noticed the wreath- 
like Malyavat (Hindukush) as the range ‘which ran 
east and west. They viewed the four sub-continents 
of Asia situated on the four sides of the central 
elevation, Uttarakuru (Siberia) on the north, Jambu- 
dvipa (Greater India) on the South, Purvavideha 
(Mongolia and China) on the east, and Aparagoyana 
(Peninsular Western Asia) on the West. The eastern 
sub-continent was known to them, as the original 
home of the horses of noble breed (Bhadrasvavarsha), 
the domestication of which marked a turning point in 
the history of mankind. According to an early tradi- 
tion, India became peopled by many virile races that 
came in from the sub-continents on the north, east an 
west. It is significant that by Jambudvipa they under- 
stood as much of the southern sub-continent as of the 


‘nations along with various tribal 
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whole of the earth then known to them. There is no 
wonder, therefore, that, under - this single name, our 
great kings cherished a twofold outlook, national and 
international. But it is to the great Chinese pilgrim, 
Hwen Thsang, that we owe the first use of In-tu, 
derived from Sindhu or Indus,-as the name for the 
whole of India. 

It is evident from the mention of. four oceans as 
boundaries that, in the geogmphical vision of India, 
the inhabited portion of the earth, constituting the 
Old World, comprised all the three continents of Asia, 
Hiurope, and Africa. Tt is in this part of the globe 


between the Pacific and the Atlantic, and between the 


Arctic Sea and the Indian Ocean, that we trace the . 
entire career of man from the remotest antiquity 
down to présent times. Here we need not go into the 
dim past of mankind to visualise the painful processes 
of evolution of man and his civilization through 
different ages and stages. We need ‘not also go into 
the controversial problem of the origin of man from 
primates or from an independent line, in which man 
started. his terrestrial career after abandoning hig pre- 
vious matutical life. But: certain it is that the Old 
World alone preserves the vestiges of his successive 
achievements, and that. the most commendable conjri- 
butions even to these early developments were made 
by Asia, particularly by India. It is no less important 
to reflect how out of a most cruel order of nature, in 
which one class of beings lives upon another, there 
could evolve anew order of humanity aspiring after 
the highest ideals of love, self-sacrifice and brother- 
hood. This is just one aspect of humanity in which 
we see the dawn and manifestation of ‘soul-life. It. is 
painful indeed to think that. in the purely biological 


aspect the man should have remained “the fiercest and 


the most cruel of apes,” or that the boasted civiliza- 
tion should have served as mere, cloak for his pri- 
mitive barbarity and cruelty. ; 

When we pass from uncertain past to a state of 
certainty, we cannot but be confronted with a long 
and most eventful period of the recorded history of 
the Hast beginning. with the first dynasty of. Egypt 
and ending in the rise of Iran or ’ Persia under the 
Achaemenids. In between the two, we are to witness 
the successive rise and fall of several dynasties and 
movements, racial 
developments, and cultural fusions. The period pre- 
sents to us the Middle Hast between the Indus and 
the Mediterranean, and between the Hindukush and 
the Arabian Sea, including. Egypt and Ethiopia, Asia 
Minor, Greece, and other Eastern Mediterranean | 
countries, broadly speaking thé Western Sub-continent 
of the Indians, as the most important scene of action 
and reaction, contests for political and commercial 
supremacy, and no less as the great cradle of Eastern 
and Indo-European civilization. The Trans-Himalayan 
and Central Asian region between India proper and 
Siberia, and between the Middle East and the Far | 
East, appears as the notable habitat of the nomads 
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of various descriptions, forming as they did a sort ot 
empire and civilization of their own. The Chinese 
were in the role of civilizers in the Eastern Sub- 
continent or Far Hast, while the activity of the Nordic 
races found its congenial ground in the Northern Sub- 
continent. So far as India is concerned, the North- 
.Western Division, watered by the Indus system -of 
riveis and traditionally known as the Land of the 
Sapta Sindhu, draws our attention as the region where 
most of the tribes and races congregated at first, and 
which became thereby the most important centre of 
the Indo-Aryan civilization, 

The Achaemenian inscriptions clearly hold before 


us the mighty picture of an extensive empire founded 


in the sixth century: B.C. over the Middle East as 


defined above. It comprised Media, Susiana, Arakesia, 


Armenia, Drangiana, Parthia, Aria; Bactria, Sogdiana, 
Khorasmia, Babylonia, Assyria, Sattagydia, Sparda, 
Egypt, two Ionian (Greek) Colonies in Asia Minor, 
the Indus region, Kappadokia, Dahae, two divisions 
of Skythia, Skudria, Aksufaka, Pantia, Karkia, and 
Kushiya (Ethiopia ?). This empire; the largest of all 


‘in that age, came thus to serve as the symbol of unity 


of several countries and peoples of the Orient, The 
ereat Persian monarchy was ~preceded by the Neo- 
Babylonian, the Assyrian, the Old Babylonian, the 
Chaldean, the Sumerian, and the Egyptian. Among the 
ancient peoples, the Egyptians led the way as the 
builders of the pyramids as sepulchral monuments 
superseding the dolmens or megalithic structures ol 
primitive races, as the inventors of ‘the hieroglyphic 
and hieratie forms of writing, serving evidently as the 


parent script of all nations and of all ages. Next in» 


order of chronology are the civilization built up by -the 
Sumerians who were the inventors of the cuneiform 
writing, the materially advanced civilization of the 
Indus Valley built by the inventors of a third form 
of writing resembling more the Egyptian than the 
Sumerian, and the civilization of China built by the 
inventors of a vertical system of pictographic alphabet. 
All the later forms of writing and those which are 


current in the present world are but offshoots or deri-. 


-vatives of one or the other of the four original scripts. 


Like the Egyptians and others, the Phoenicians noted - 


for their commercial ventures, anid the Hittites and 
Mittanies of Asia Minor were in their own turn 10 
the role of the builders and moulders of civilization. 

During this' very period the literary productions 
of the Egyptians, Sumerians, Babylonians, Hittites, 
Mittanies, and Assyrians in the form of the Book of 
the Dead, and hymns and psalms culminated in and 


were superseded by the Indo-Aryan hymns in the 


Rigveda. These hymns with their counterparts in the 
Gathas of the Iranian Avesta prominently stood for 


the elevation of human nature and expression. The 


Punjab proper, then known as the Saptasindhu or land. 


of the Seven Rivers was the common ground of India 
and Iran where these hymns and Gathas were com- 
posed and chanted, and this was the very place where 
previously sprang up and flourished the ancient and 
advanced civilization of the Indus Valley.” 

In the beautiful garden of Eden, in the environs 
of four rivers including the Euphrates and in close 
proximity to Assyria, Ethiopia, and Havilah, was laid 
the beginning of the history of Judaism with its un- 
compromising monotheism and strong condemnation 


of idolatry, leaving nevertheless a loophole for Satan 


and his terrible mischief-making in the world of man. 


“too, underwent changes part passu, 
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The subsequent history of the Israelites in the land 
of Palestine, Syria, Judia, and Lybia is full of agony — 
due to the subjection and slavery of the’ God-fearing | 
people under the Egyptians. Slavery and idolatry of 
various forms darkened the social and religious life of 
the ancient peoples, and they were the two most © 
dreaded evils against which the-human soul cried for. 
relief, release, and emancipation. In the Indus Valley, 
the great Yogins developed their insight and spiritual 
powers, while, in the early Vedic hymns, the gifted 
seers arrived through reflection ai the conception of | 
ulity in diversity and the singleness of the supreme | 
being. The -hymn-chanters flattered the gods just to ” 
employ them best to their service on the principle of | 
“give and take.” The religious.consciousness of India 
evolved, and the process reached a stage in which it 
placed the best of mien on the same Jevel with the 
highest Deity. The- religious consciousness of China, 
Seeing first the 
gods and men as living apart and then intermingled, 


first men as following the customs of gods and after- 


wards the gods as observing the customs of men. 

A glorious chapter in the history of Asia and India 
opened with the establishment of the Persian Empire. 
The everlasting fame of Cyrus the Great rests on the 
fact that he released the Jews from their Babylonian. 
captivity and restored them to their holy city of 
Jerusalem and also helped them to rebuild their 
temple. Another striking point is that the Achaemenian 
rulers expressly espoused the cause of the upliftment 
of humanity in spite of their boast of the imperium. 
It was precisely at this time that a new upheaval in 
human thought took place with the advent of Thales 
of Miletos as the father of Greek philosophy, of 
Zoroaster of Media as the great religious reformer of 
Persia, of Gautama the Buddha as the propounder of 
Buddhism in India, and of Confucius as the accredited 
teacher of China. Zoroastrianism with its dualistic 
concepts of Good and Evil and the ethical motto of 
good thoughts, good words and good actions and strong 
reforming zeal had a chance to spread all over the 
Persian, empire including Greece _ and to shape and _ 
mould the thoughts and character of the age. Buddhism 
was destined to become a great force in Asiatic and 
world civilization from the days of Asoka. Both the. 
philosophers and law-makers of India championed the 
cause of freedom from servitude and slavery, from 
bondages of all description. India then earned_an un- 
stinted praise for this from the Greek ‘ambassador 
Megasthenes. All men were held equal in the eye of 
the law, and even no foreigners were used as slaves. 
Individuals were allowed to enjoy the right of owner- 


‘ship over their properties but the social system and 


religious feelings impelled them to rejoice as willing 
distributors of benefits to others. Dharma as the eternal 
and universal moral order was placed above the kings 
and saints alike, and the State was considered only as 
means of promoting the cause of the Dharma. The 
increase of comforts and happiness of all, even includ- 
ing the animals, and the elevation of human nature 
through education and by all possible means were set 
as the two principal aims before each and every state. 
The great Chinese teacher Confucius too, stood 48 
champion for the moral elevation of the people of 
China, and, in his opinion, this could be achieved 
through the proper education of men and the 
functioning of the State in that very direction. The 
progressive trend of the political ‘and religious thought 


ess 


of India was fully grasped by Asoka who gaye it & 
practical shape and made the full use of it to promote 
the cause of piety in India and the world, and to 
ensure the real progress of humanity through a proper 
understanding and appreciation of each other’s culture. 
Thus indeed India came to be “placed between the 
cultures of the Hast and the West.” It is in Asoka‘s 
creative vision of an empire of Dharma that we see 
‘the fulfilment of India’s cherished desire for harmonis- 
ing the national aspirations with the international 
amity and solidarity. The Mauryan empire founded by 
(handragupta was immediately preceded by the in- 
vasion of Alexander, the dreamer of a world empire. 
Over the ruins of the great Persian empire was built 
for the time being a Macedonian empire with its 
destructive and formative effects on ‘the culture and 
civilization of Asia. The reaction of the Achaemenian 
-gupremacy naturally led to the awakening of anew 
vision of world domination in the Greek mind, With 
‘the establishment of the Macedonian empire in Africa 
and Western Asia the republican spirit of Greece gave 
‘way to an-imperial ‘eraze, and’ it is true to say that 
thereafter the history of Macedonian empire became 
just a chapter of the history of Persia. The North- 
“Western India disunited fell an easy prey to the Greek 
invader, and the same united under the common 
leadership of Chandragupta “shook off from its neck 
-the yoke of servitude.” | 
However meagre. was the Greek knowledge v' 
“India prior to Alexander’s invasion, the stories then 


current in Greece went to depict India “as a land of ’ 


righteous folk.” The Greeks became factors in the 
history of Asia and India first as Jonians, next as 
‘Macedonians, and last as Bactrians, and Yavana was 
adopted in Indian usage as a Sanskritised form of 
Yona, derived from Ionia. The Achaemenian inserip~ 
tions that speak of two Greek settlements in Asia 
Minor distinguish the Ionians as those who wore some 
kind of head-dress (takabharas) and those who dwelt 
near the sea, meaning the Mediterranean, the first 
placed to the west of Skudria and the second to the 
“West of Kappadokia. Some of the early Jonians who. 
founded a colony somewhere between the river Kubha 
(Kabu]) and the Indus came to be known together 
with the Kambojas, the Gandharas, and other war- 
‘like neighbours as a Persianised people whose social 
organization and religious principles differed from 
those of the Indo-Aryan community. They recognized: 
just two social grades of masters and slaves, meaning, 
however, no impassable barrier between the two ; 


Ahimsa or the non-harming of life was not the cardinal - 


principle of their religion. 

The first three Maurya emperors of India were in 
communication through envoys with the Greek poten- 
tates of Syria” and Western Asia, Egypt, Cyrene, 
Macedonia, and Epirus, all of whom were either the 
generals of Alexander or their successors. Although 
Megasthenes, the ambassador of Saleukos. Nikator to 
the Court of Chandragupta (Sandrakottos) paid the 
highest compliment to the Jews and the Indians, as 
the two important peoples who had developed philo- 
sophical thinking outside Greece, and noted some 
striking points of similarity between Indian philosophy 
and Greek thought, particularly with regard to the 
study of nature and the idea of soul and its im- 
mortality, it is undeniable that the eastern thoughts 
moved on a higher level of self-~consciousness, and 
viewed and judged: things from a higher plane of 


‘noble idea and scheme of 
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religious experience and spirituality. With the eastern: — 
thinkers it is not mere’ man that he is “the measure 
of everything” but only that man who is pure in the 
eye of the maker or one who ranks with the Deity by 
virtue of his knowledge and self-perfection. 

The envoys of Asoka were the imperial agents for - 
carrying cultural. mission in the world within and. 
without. The shaping influence c’ his programme of 
piety and of his ethical idcszism in the whole of 
human conduct and institution was great indeed. His - 
religious toleration con- 
tained something ever precious for the guidance of 
posterity in all countries and among all nations, It- 
is rightly said that Asoka did for Buddhism what St. 
Paul did for Christianity by preaching and stressing . 
mainly “the dynamic of conduct.” 

It ,is difficult yet to say how far Mazdaism or 
Zoroastrianism, the national faith of the Medians and 
Iranians, succeeded in producing any appreciable 
changes in the Egyptian religion and the then known 
religion of the Jewish people. But there is. evidence 
to -prove that the’ confidential teaching of Mazdaism 
had some amount of appeal to the Greek philosophers, 
including Aristotle, and it is not claimed without 
reason that Neo-Platonism ‘was definitely its Greek 
offshoot. The Roman empire came to include: the | 
countries in Asia Minor after the decay of the Greek 
suzerainty. In this-very region Christianity arose 
nearly two and a half centuries after. Asoka ag an 
emotional faith with its high moral tone, noble ideas 
of self-surrender -to the Divine will, self-dedication, 
and self-sacrifice, and powerful proless against priest- 
ridden Judaism. 

The preaching*of the new gospel of love, peace, 
and fraternity by Jesus Christ in’ Western, Asia and 
that of the religion of goodness‘ and humanity by 
Mani in Turkestan and its neighbourhood were . un- 


.doubtedly two. significant developments in the East. 


The greatest’ act of felony ever committed by the. 
Jewish Scribes and Pharisees was the crucifixion of 
Jesus, and’ that by the Magian priests of Ivan, the 
‘death of Mani brought about by them. Mazdak 
suffered the same fate at the hands-of the Zoroastrian 
priesthood, and the communism preached by his fol- 
lowers was violently suppressed by ‘the - Sassanian 
rulers under the same influence. 

In India, at about this time, the growing popular 
demand for *he worship of a supreme Personal God 
was met through the docetism of the Bhagavad Gita 
which in its universalism sought to make room for all 
classes of men and for all religious temperaments. 
There is no cause for, astonishment therefore that the 
Bactrians, the Parthians, the Scythians, and others 
who came into India were allowed a free stay without 
molestation or persecution. India showed the same 
spirit of' toleration to the Jews, the Christians, and 
the Parsees who happened to come here. 

The contact with the Greeks in the North-West 
was fruitful in that the Greek idea of humanity and 
beauty combined with India’s spirituality and sense of 
infinity led to the development of the Mahayana 
altruism and ideal of self-dedieation to. the cause of . 
human service. 

India figured at this period as the denies of trade 
and industry along with commercial enterprises, and 
if she really sueceeded in her foreign ventures, she did 
so by competing in open markets through the quality 
of her goods and capacity for meeting the local ‘ 


~ 
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demands without the spirit of exploitation and under 
no political domination. In the same spirit of meet- 
ing the cultural and spiritual demands of other 
peoples, the preachers went far and wide, and through 
them was established India’s inseparable bond of love 
and tie of friendship with the countries around. 

Through all the earlier currents and cross-currents 
of history, India reached the very zenith of her culture 
and civilization, opulence and power under the Gupta 
imperialism, and she shone forth then as the brightest 
star in the horizon of Asia. Hinduism took a definite 
shape as a tolerant deistic and mystic faith, and the 
Indian colonies in the Malay Archipelago became 
flourishing centres of Indian culture and influence. The 
close ethnical, commercial, political, and cultural 
relationship between the mainland of India and the 
island of Ceylon was established in earlier times. The 
moral code of Confucius and the Taoist quietism and 
mystical doctrine of Jao had prepared the Chinese 
mind for the reception and appreciation of India’s 
profound message through Buddhism in the first few 
centuries of the Christian era, and Central Asia served 
as the connecting link between the two ancient 
neighbours. These earlier relations continued, and new 
relations came to be established with Ceylon, Siam, 
Further India, Central Asia, Afghanistan; and Tibet, 
mainly through Buddhism. The religion of the Buddha 
spread through China to Korea and Japan. India drew 
to her the Chinese pilgrims for a share of her sacred 
treasures. The Buddhist universities in Eastern India 
attracted thousands of students from all quarters as 
Taxila did in earlier times. Asvaghosha and Kalidasa 
appeared as two great luminaries in the world of 
Sanskrit verse to vie with the unexcelled epic fame 
of Vyasa and. Valmiki. India exeelled all other coun- 
tries in the depth of her philosophy and the critical 
power of her logic and dialectic. 


In the latter half of the sixth century, Arabia got . 


her turn to develop into a powerful nation under the 
banner of Islam and the sole leadership of the Prophet 
Muhammad. The uncompromising monotheism and 
iconoclastié faith of Islam with its religious denocracy 
and brotherhood created a momentum carrying every- 
thing before it. Historically viewed, Islam was just a 
further step from Judaism, on the one hand; and 
Zoroastrianism with its Jater monotheistic tendcney, 
on the other. At the same. time Buddhism and Saivsen 
launched on their respective career of “conquest of the 
three worlds” with the express aim of boldly facing 
all positions in man’s faith and giving the best of 
everything needed by all. 

Islam spread east, west, and south, mostly in the 
territories once included in the Achaemenian empire. 
Placed in an environment of various forms of mystic- 
ism that gained ground in Asia among the Chinese, 
_the Indians, the Zoroastrians, the Christians, and the 
‘Jews, the Muslim saints came to develop Sufism, 
which was nurtured in Persia. The Prophet’s opinion, 
that “the pen of the scholar is more precious than the 
blood of the martyr,” seems to have stimulated the 
intellectual life of Arabia, which grew into an 
important seat of learning, especially for the study of 
the sciences and philosophies of the East and the 
West. Thus the sun of knowledge began to shine forth 
in the Orient when the Christian Europe vemained 
enveloped in darkness of the Middle Ages. | 

Both the spread of Islam as the new faith of 
Arabia with its proselytizing zeal and the expansion 
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of commercial interests of the Arabs needed a strong 
military backing, which eventually resulted in the 
establishment of political supremacy and domination. 
The military zeal and martial spirit of the new con- 
verts urged the Muslims to pour into the richest 
plains of Hindusthan. Here within four or five 
centuries of Muslim rule a distinct type of the Indo- 
Muslim culture grew up, and it found its remarkable 
expression in Indian languages, literatures,’ arts, 
architectures, religions, philosophies, manners, and 
customs. This happy synthetic process in the midst of 
many conflicts and complexities was at the back of 
Akbar’s sulh-i"kul or “principle of universal toleration,” 
which even Jed him to think of. founding a new 
eclectic religion on the basic principles of all religions 
and under the name of Din Ilahi. 

Malikeswar (pen-name “Bahar”’), the greatest 
living poet of Iran, has truly and charmingly painted 


the glory of India in the palmy days of the early 


Mughals in his homage, which reads : 


“From the time of Humayun to the reign of 
Shahjahan, 
India was the land of comfort for poets ; 
India was a market-place for arts, 
India was at once the land of love, emotion 
: p and refinement.; 
Art, skill, and taste took shape, 
And developed in Isfahan and Herat ; 
Caravans of hearts filled with spiritual com- 
modities proceeded (ito India) ; 
The Court of Akbar became an object of 
: envy to Ghagna.” 


And what befell the country thereafter is also 
depicted in the following pensive lines: 


+ 


“Tho’ today pomp and grandeur are no more, 
Yet one knows not the secret of Destiny. 
Tho’ pomp and power exist no more, still their 
Impressions are there ; 
Tho’ the pleasures are gone yet their vestiges _ 
remain. 
Tho’ Delhi without her Akbar is not jubilant, 
Still the market of learning is brisk everywhere.” 
It is a cruel irony of fate that the liberal policy 
of Akbar was rather rudely counteracted by the narrow 
sectarianism of his great-grandson Aurangzib, Ibn 
Khaldun’s fifth man of the dynasty, after whose death 
the Mughal empire dwindled beyond recovery, pre- 
cisely as in the earlier times a narrow Brahmanist 
reaction set in against the progressive ideas by which 
India gained her rightful place in the past in the 
comity of nations. It may also be noted that whatever 
be other reasons for the dawnfall of Buddhism in 
India, Middle Hast and Eastern Turkestan, it was 
coincident with the military advance of the Muslim 
forces and the expansion of Islam. The historian’ must 
admit, nevertheless, that Islam saved the soul of Asia 
from the catastrophic Mongol invasion under Quablai 
Khan and others which struck terror into the heart 
of all men and proved itself to be subversive of all 
civilization. 4 
Now, it may be pertinent to review what hap- 
pened in Asia and other parts of the world since the 
discovery of the maritime routes by the two Portu- 
guese navigators, Columbus and Vasco-de-Gama. 
When the great Arabian school of philosophy, science 


-and mathematies ceased to be since the foundation of 


the firsts Madrassa wt Baghdad, then began the 
intellectual re-awakening of Europe as a result of the 
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study of the works of Plato and Aristotle preserved 
in the East. This renaissance brought in its train @ 
vigorous reform movement and beth were quickly 
followed by an industrial revolution, The European 
nations became greatly active in finding out markets 
everywhere in the world for their goods. During the 
early period of this movement, the Portuguese played 
the pioneer and most important rele. The Dutch, the 
Spaniards, the French, and the Tinglish followed suit. 
Out of a series of warfares, which ensued from 4 
keen desire for monopoly and political supremacy, 
Britain came out as the ultimate victory. 

The Portuguese brought in their tmain an aggres- 
sive form of the Roman Catholic faith, which directly 
or indirectly helped them to proceed with their 
colonial policy. They carried along with their 
merchandise, the germs of an ectious venereal 
disease. It began to spread its contagion from one end 
of Asia to another. The unwary people of the east 
identified this disease with the fair name of Chris- 
tianity. The dread of the disease was such that there 
is a, chapter of the history of Japan in which the 
Government of the country declared a reward on any 


and every Christian head. The easterners breathed a 


sigh of relief when the Britishers became masters of 
the situation and began to pursue a neutral policy as 
regards the local faiths. Britain gained supremacy over 
the high seas after the crushing defeat of the Spanish 
Armada. The Britons and other Western nations took 
the full advantage of the internal quarrels and weak- 
nesses of the Eastern countries, and thereby succeeded 
in establishing their political supremacy and com- 
mercial monopoly. In the name of security, justice 
and fairplay, the Britishers pursued all along the 
policy of “divide and rule” and practised the diplo- 
matic art of playing off one party against another. All 
their diplomatic methods and administrative machi- 
neries were directed to creating among the ruled. @ 
deep impression about their racial superiority, national 
invincibility, natural uprightness, and good intentions. 
The people were made to suffer from the consciousess 
of their backwardness, cultural inferiority, internal 
dissension and utter helplessness. They ranked 
nevertheless as the foremost among the foreign mas- 
ters by virtue of their being the best founders of 
stable governments and builders of civilization. 

In the meantime the heart of the East was groan- 
ing under the weight of foreign domination and thé 
spirit of liberty asserting itself from time to time. 
The national re-awakening of China from the years of 
self.oblivion and lethargy expressed itself first through 
the Opium War of 1842. The first ‘widespread and 
organised expression of a revolt of the coloured people 
against the alien power was the Indian Sepoy Mutiny 
of 1857, after the suppression of which the rule of 
the East India Company ended and India became a 
full-fledged empire under the British Crown. The 
entry of “the black-ships” in 1853 under the command 
of Commodore Perry served, on the one hand, to 
break “the age-old isolation of the mysterious island- 
empire,” and, on the other, to open the eyes of Japan 
which stood then’ merely as “a country of feudal 
barons, cherry blossoms and pretty girls.’ The magni- 
tude of Western designs in the Far East was quickly 
realized by her nobility, and within a decade they 
eombined to do the needful for transforming their 
country from a feudal into a modernized state. Various 
contributory factors worked togeher to awaken 4 
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political consciousness in India, which led to the, 
foundation of’ the Indian National Congress in 1889. 
At the critical juncture when Britain, Germany 
and America were busy playing the mischievous game 
of dividing up China, and Czarist Russia. was having 
& keen eye on Korea, ‘the: ‘first good or bad thing Japan 
did was the declaration of war on Ching in 1895, 
which resulted in the snatching away of Korea for 
making an independent kingdom of it, The signal 
victory of Japan in the Russo-J apanese War of 1904 
shook for the first time the faith in the invincibility 
of the Western powers; it raised the ‘prestige of the 
Kast as a whole, and “the Jand of the Risiag Sun” 
stood up before all.as the living symbol] of the rise 
and progress of the Orient. The second good or bad . 
thing done by Japan was the inclusion of Korea in her 
empire. When China was being freely used as a pawn 
in the game of international politics and the jnterested 
powers were fomenting troubles, Sun-yet Sen appeared 
on the scene at the critical hour as the esteemed leader ' 
of young China whose political genius successfully 
acted to form the first Chinese Republic in 1911. 
The first World War came on in 1914 and ended 
as an eye-opener in 1918. It exposed human savagery 
concealed in the boasted civilized Jife of the West in 
its naked form. “The right of self-determination,” 
“freedom from oppression,” “freedom of trade,” “free- 
dom of expression,” and the like were the slogans that 


‘bewitched the , “mind of the East, while as principles, | 


they were ‘applicable only to the Western peoples. By 
this war Great Britain and her Eastern ally Japan 
made most of the gains. Certain mandated territories _ 
were created in the Middle East and Africa outwardly 
in the name of training them up for self-government 
and inwardly for military purpose and economic’ ex- 
ploitation. India was offered an ostensible dose of 
political reform, while “Imperial Preference” shaped | 
and moulded Great Britain’s commercial policy, The 
dominant popular tendency was to replace autocracy 
either by pure democracy or by some kind of consti- 
tutional monarchy. In the wake of this the world saw 
the formation of several republics in Europe, large or 
small. But as time went on, almost each of them 
became converted into a supreme dictatorship. This 
happened particularly in Russia, Germany, Italy, 
Spain, Eire and Turkey in Europe, and in China and 
Iran in Asia. Though the general type of the dictator- 
ship was the same, its forms, methods, and purposes 
differed. The very same tendency of the age would 
seem accountable for party organizations in India, each- 
under its high command or supreme leadership. Some 
years before this war a Pan-Islamic movement was 
started in Turkey, aiming at the unity and solidarity 
of the Muslim states and co-religionists, and this was 
followed a few years after the great war by a Pan- 
Pacifie Conference convened by Japan. Here, in India, 
the National Congress and the Khilafat movement 4 
were working together for a united and free> India. 
But after this war, the Pan-Islamic idea was altogether 
dropped by Kemal Pasha in Turkey, the place of its 
origin, in the interest of the Turkish nationalism, and 
the Khilafat movement died out, yielding place to the 


“Muslim ‘League. ‘The Congress and the League were 


at cross-purposes, whereas the latter as a purely 
Muslim communal organization gave rise to the Hindu 
Mahasabha as a counteracting body. 

‘Tt is not difficult to think with Professor Laski 
that in the iniquitious treaty of Versailles wag really 


, 


sown the seed of the second World War which has 
shaken the very foundation of human existence and 
happiness by the magnitude of its fury. This wags a! 
inevitable oulcome of economic rivalry, inordinate 
love of power, large-scale military preparations and 
implacable race-hatred. It has come too abruptly to a2 
end just to find the world gone completely out of joint. 
With the fall of the political and military dictatorship 


the voice of the people is growing louder and louder , - 
for a larger and larger share in their governments and 


socio-economic organizations. To maintain the hard- 
won peace or to restore the lost equilibrium of the 
world as a whole, the U. N. O. is brought into exis- 
tence with sanction behind it in the. place of the 
defunct League of Nations. This is sought to be broad- 
based on international collaborations for educational 
advancement and moral upliftment. The boasted New 
‘World Order keeps apparently in its view the creation 
of a World State, which is the last dream of the poets, 
philosophers, divines and scientists. Although Japan’s 
idea of “Asia for the Asiatics” is found to grow pale 
before the glamour -of Tagore’s dream of “world~- 
harmony,” it cannot be doubted that along with the 
growing tide of freedom and spirit of liberty, there 1s 
a genuine and deep longing among the peoples of Asia 
for co-operation in the great task of reviving their 
cultures and attuning them to all of their progressive 
moves. 

This is Just a transitional state of world history. The 
future constitution of India is in the offing along with 
those of some of the neighbouring countries. ‘The 
coneept of demlocracy itself is being critically examined 
and logically tested. The lurking suspicion of human 
mind behind the secrecy of atomic energy is that he 
U. N. O. rests on the same old power politics. ‘The 
strong impression of the thinking mind is that the 
United States and Soviet Russia are behaving like 
“two giant wrestlers feeling each other out before 
grappling.” Great Britain is afraid of “the Russian 
influence spreading from the north and the American 
dollar imperialism engulfing around.” Japan is calmly 
struggling between life and death. The Palestine pro- 
blem remains unsolved as much for the Arabs as for 
the -Zionists themselves. Communal disturbances are 
occasionally assuming an acute form throughout India. 
Even at such a critical juncture as this, the Asian 
Relations Conference meets on the 23rd day of March, 
1947, in the Old Fort of Delhi which is known as the 
meeting-place of seven cities. It is to be opened by 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, the well-known political 
leader of India who is gifted with world-vision. The 
day fixed for this opening session is coincident with the 
coming in of the New Viceroy and the going out of 
the Old Viceroy. Though not physically present there 
at the moment, I can well imagine the colourful 
grandeur of the vast congregation of men and women, 
and fully realise the greatness of the occasion. I can 
feel with others that the atmosphere created is such 
as to make all the rivers of India flow down and ‘all 
‘the breezes blow, proclaiming-the march of Asia and 
the Orient “from serfdom to freedom.” 

The anticipation is not belied by ihe following 
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description by an eye-witness of how the conference 
set the stage for its glorious consummation : 


“Delegates from all over the Hast—Near, Middle 
and Far—commingled with their different and 
distinctive costumes and cultures produced a grand 
spectacle. There was harmony between complicating 
notes whether of conversation (each delegate speak- 
ing in his mother-tongue) or of colour and clothes 
proving fundamental unity in apparent diversity. 
Whether it was the Indian conveners of the great 
gathering or the distinguished visitors drawn from 
Mongolian, Semitic and Aryan races, all spoke. 10 
the same vein and strain, releasing their respective 
streams of thought: in the same channel, that of 
Asian unity as a step to ultimate world unity. 
There was not a note of rancour or vindictivenes 
against the erstwhile oppressors, the imperialists 
from Europe against whom every, Asiatic nation 
bears a grudge, big or small. True to traditional 
oriental philosophy, all countries in the East. ex- 
pressing themselves from a common forum in Delhi 
today, forget their old sores against the West, and 
unitedly- stretch their hands of friendship and 
reconciliation in the common endeavour for world 
reconstruction.” 


_ As for the congregation itself, the impression given 
ig: 
_ ©The courts of Vikramaditya in’ Ujjain, or ol 
Chandragupta and Asoka in Pataliputra, 
Akbar and Shahjahan in Delhi could not boast of 
a gathering of all Asian representatives like the one 
which was witnessed.” 


National movements for freedom in Asia, racial! 
problems with special reference to racial conflicts, 


_inter-Asian migration and the status and treatment of 


immigrants, transition from colonial to tational 
economy, agricultural reconstruction and industrial 
developments, labour problems and social services, 


cultural problems with special reference to education, 
art and architecture, scientific research and literature, 
and the status of women and women’s movements in 
Asia are the main subjects selected for discussion. 
Though the express aim of the conference. is cultural, 
and not political, the above list of subjects well 
indicates that it is difficult to draw a line between 
what is strictly cultural and what is narrowly political. 

Ié is rather sad to have to observe that the Mus- 
lim Leaguers are the only section. of the people of 


India not to take ‘part in this conference. The simple 


boycott of the conference as a negative act of non- 
co-operation. on their part would be intelligible and 
harmless. All that one might wish is that they were 


advised not to think of greeting the conference and 
the new Viceroy with their Pakistan Day and 


its 
corollary, especially when the delegates included  dis- 
tinguished representatives of almost all the Muslim 
States headed by Turkey, Egypt and Indonesia. 

But, in spite of all obstacles put in the way, the 
impression which is likely to be carried by each and 
every delegate on his or her way back home is that 


the conference was a grand success as the first of its 


kind in the history of Asia, 


or of 
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| SASTRIC INJUNCTIONS REGARDING FORCIBLE CONVERSION | | 
AND ABDUCTION 


By Dr. ROMA CHAUDHURI, ma, vphil. 


Arter the heart-rending events. of Noakhali, the 
Hindu Society is now faced with a serious problem, 
viz. that of dealing with the unfortunate victims of 
forcible conversion and marriage or abduction. lt is 
needless to point out that the yery phrase ‘forcible 
conversion’ involves a contradiction in terms, for 
religion can never be a matter of force or coercion—it 
springs only from within, from real faith, conviction 
and feeling. What we understand by reason, what we 
feel by the heart, what we subscribe to and embrace 
out of our own free will—that alone can be our true 
religion in any real sense of the term. But no religion 
can ever be externally super-imposed on any one 
through mere brute force and threat, through making 
him take forbidden food and observe certain rites ard 
rituals at the point of the sword. If the heart be not 
convinced, of what value is this empty ritualism ? 
That is why, no great religion of the world sanctions 
forced conversion, and so it is entirely opposed to 
the teaching of Islam no less. In fact, all right- 
thinkiig Moslems have in one voice condemned the 
atrocious happenings of Noakhali as wholly un- 
Islamic. What is true of forced conversion js also 
equally true of forced marriage and abduction. Like 
religion, marriage too is a matter of the heart, and 
where the heart consents not, there the so-called 
marriage by sheer force can’have no value or validity 
morally, legally and socially. Chastity is an inner 
quality, and a woman loses neither physica] nor 
mental purity through brutal outrages perpetrated on 
her per force. All these are so simple, so self-evident 
truths (that it needs no arguments to prove them. But 
it is strange that our own Hindu Society in the past 
failed most lamentably to recognise even these simple 
izuths, these fundamental canons of justice, and in- 
sisted on excommunicating even forcibly converted 
men and women and forcibly married or abducted 
women. It is useless now to go into the reasons which 
Jed the law-givers and society-leaders of ithose days 
to adopt such a most unjust and cruel course of action 
against the canons of all reason, justice and mercy. 
, Bul, it-cannot be denied that Noakhali outrages wére 
in a sense the direct outcome of this very short-sighted 
policy of the Hindu Society itself. It is because even 
a forcibly converted Hindu has no place in society, 
it is because even a forcibly married or abducted 
woman is abandoned as wholly unchaste, that evil- 
minded designers have throughout the ages found m 
Hindu men and women easy targets for their nefarious 
plots. Had Hindu Society been more liberal, had it 
consented to take such men and women back into its 
own fold honourably, forced conversions and marriages 
would undoubtedly thave become far rarer occurrences 
so far as Hindu Society is concerned. 

However, it is a matter of great gratification that 
whatever be its past mistakes, during the present 
crisis Hindu Society has shown a new spirit of courage 
and broad-mindedness. Every cloud has its silver din- 
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ing, and face to face with an unexpected disaster that 
threatens to undermine its very existence, Hindu Society 
is at long last awakening up from that century-old 
slumber mto which it remained sunk so long, oblivious 
of the rapidly changing social conditions that call 
forth re-orientation of social codes and values: As soon 
as the great disaster of Noakhali came to light, the 
All-India Hindu Mahasabha declared unequivocally 
that forced conversions and marriages were to be 
considered wholly null and void, and the persons 
affected by these had never ceased to be ‘Hindus’, so 
that no prayaschitlas or purificatory.rites would be at all 
necessary for them. Considering the past regrettable - 
practice of Hindu Society, it was indeed a courageous 
stand and the All-India Hindu Mahasabha has earned 
the gratitude of all for their very prompt and just 
response to the call of humanity in distress, But, deep- 
rooted prejudices die hard. That is why, although 
Society itself is now welcoming them with open arms, 
some of the forcibly converted Hindus and forcibly 
married or abducted Hindu women—who have so long 
been taught to think themselves impure and unchaste 
even if forcibly subjected to these—are reported to 
be rather reluctant t6 come back to their society and. 
families for fear of polluting. them. For such persons, 
the All-Bengal Brahmin Sabha has enjoined that 
although really no purificatory penances are necessary 
for them as they have committed no sins, yet if they 
themselves so feel, for their own satisfaction alone, 
they can perform some easy, token / penances, like 
ablution in the Ganges, or muttering of the name of 
God, etc. Undoubtedly, such injunctions, too, are quite 
appropriate for those who will not get any peace of 
mind unless they perform some purificatory rites for 
their unintentional ‘sins,’ 

Although generally speaking Hindu Society insisted 
on outcasting even forcibly converted men and women 
and forcibly married or abducted women, yet some 
Smritikaras or Jaw-givers have openly admitted that 
such men and women incur no sin and should not, 
therefore, be outcasted. Some have, again, enjoined 
certain purificatory rites, the performance of which 
entitles the above persons to their old honourable 
position in Society. Many of these Smriti-sastras are out 
of print or rather difficult to get, and that is why, the 
enlightened views of these few Smritikaras are not ° 
generally known. Hence, we give here the English 
renderings of some of these texts. 


MAHABHARATA 


The Moksha-dharma section of the Santi-parvan 
of the Mahabharata contains some beautiful verses 
where It has been clearly declared that as women are 
entirely dependent on men, women can never incur any 
sin—sins can belong to men alone. That is, as accord- 
ing to the laws of Society, men are responsible for 
maintaining and protecting women, so’ if women are 
in danger of life and honour through the fault or 
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weakness of men, it is men who should be held 
responsible—why should women suffer or be victimised 
for that ? While commenting on these verses Nilkantha, 
the .most famous commentator of the Mahabharata, 
points out more explicitly that forcibly outraged 
women are entirely faultless and should never be out- 
casted and abandoned. Even women who have com- 
mitted adultery cannot be punished by Society, for 
here, too, it is men who take the first initiative and 
tempt women. That is why it is men who should be 
punished here, never women. The verses are as 
follows : 


“If men, after uttering the marriage vows and 
after accepting certain maidens as their partners 1 


religious matters (ze. after accepting them as their. 


lawfuliy wedded wives), run after other women, 
then such men should no longer be worshipped (as 
husbands). A husband is called the ‘Maintainer’ 
(Bharta) only because he maintains his wife ; and 
he is called the ‘Protector’ (Pati) only because he 
protects her. But if these qualities of (maintaining 
and protecting) cease, he, too, ceases to be her 
husband (Bharta and Pats). Thus a woman com-~- 
mits no sin,—it is the man alone who commits sins. 
Even when a great sin has been committed, it Is 
the man alone who sins. The: Smritis declare that 
the husband is the supreme god of his wife. Ahalya 
gave herself up to Indra taking him as her husband 
(and so she incurred no sin). Women commit no 
sin, it is men alone who commit sins. As women are 
dependent on men in every respect, women do not 
commit any  sin.’—-(Mahabharata, Santi Parva, 
“Moksha-Dhanma,” Chapter 265, Verses 37-40). 
Nilkantha’s commentary : 
“Apprehending the objection that a woman 
who has commitied adultery is to be killed, other 
Wise inter-mixture of castes will result—-(the author 
replies :)) Even when the great sin of adultery i9 
committed, it is the man alone who is the real 
culprit. For, this sin would not have been com- 
mitted had the man not approached the woman. 
Hence, the man alone who takes the first initiative 
incurs sin. If it be objected that as the woman, 
too, consents here, she too, incurs sin, (the author 
_ says :) A woman gives herself up to a man taking 
him to be her husband, and so she cannot be said 
to commit the sin of adultery. Hence, in the con~- 
clusion it is said that a woman commits Do sin. 
Moreover, as a@ woman being weak by nature is 
dependent on man in every respect, if forcibly out- 
raged, she incurs no sins. For, it is not the woman 
who requests the man for this sort of thing ; it 
is the man himself who makes this kind of immoral 
proposal—so there can be no doubt that it is he 
who commits sin. Thus, women, spécially mothers, 
more specially those who shine 
chastity,- should never be killed —this even the 
beasts, devoid of intelligence, know.” 


Arri-Smein, Arri-Samuita, VASISTHA-SMRITI 
AND BAUDHAYANA-SMRITI 


All these Smritis are very ancient and in all of them 
there are certain similar verses which clearly assert 
that as women are by nature ever-pure, they cannot 
commit any wrong and incur sin. More specially, 
forcibly outraged women are never defiled thereby, and 
so they should never be discarded as unchaste. 


_ ArerSmern 
The entire fifth chapter of this Smriti has been 
devoted to demonstrating the essential purity of 
women. as'a ¢lass. The verses are as follows: 


in the glory of - 
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“A. woman is not polluted by a paramour; 4 
Brahmin, well-versed in the Vedas is not polluted 
(even by the acts of violence, like sacrificing animals, 
enjoined in the Vedas). Water is not polluted by 
urine and faeces, and fire is not polluted by burn- 
ing (impure things). A woman who is outraged by 
force, or when abducted by a thief, or when herself 
in distress, or by fraud, is untainted by sin, (and 
so) she should never be discarded—discarding her 
is wholly improper. She is purified by her coursés. 

‘" Women are unequalled in purity,—they are never 
defiled by anything whatsoever. Evéry month the 
sins are destroyed through their courses. Formerly, 
women were enjoyed by the gods Soma, Gandharva 

_and Agni. Men enjoy them afiterwards, (that is 

* why) women are never defiled by anything what- 
soever. If a woman be made pregnant by a man 
belonging to another caste, then she remains impure 
only so long as the child is not born. But as soon 
as the child is born and she passes a period, she 
becomes pure like pure gold. Soma gave women 
purity ; Gandharva, auspicious speech; Agni, all- 
purity,—and hence women are always pure. A brass 
pot is purified by ashes, a copper pot by acid. A 
woman is purified by her courses, a river by ils 
current, silver by cow-dung, and gold by water. 
Except wine-pots, all other pots are pure. The wise 
do not speak. ill of seats, beds, mouths of womed, 
Kusa grass (or blanket) and hoofs, just as they do 
not speak ill of the sacrificial pots. Swarms of bees 
current, earth, water, fire, cat, sacrificial spoon, and 
mongoose are always pure. A calf is pure on the 
flowing of the milk; a bird, on the fall of fruit ; 
women, on intercourse ; and a dog, on his catching 
@ deer. To a lame man, sandals are pure, on a bad 
road, shoes; among clothes, the loin-cloth, but 
women are pure all over. Goats and horses are pure 
in the mouth; a cow, on the back; a Brahmin, in 
feet ; but women. are pure all over.”’—~(Air-Smnte, 
Chapter 5, Verses 1-16). 


Airi-Smriti contains similar verses as follows : 


“Soma, Gandharvas, and Angiras have endowed 
women with purity ; and fire, with all-purity. Hence, 
\ Women are ever-pure.” (Verse 139). 

“The question of purity does not arise at all 
in the case of women and invalids (as they are ever- 
pure). A woman is not polluted by ’a paramour, nor 
a Brahmin by works enjoined in the Vedas, nor 
water by urine and faeces, nor fire by the act of 
burning {impure things). Fonmerly, women were 
enjoyed by the gcods—Soma, Gandharva and Fire. 
Men enjoy them later on,’ (so) they are not 
polluted by anything whatsoever. If @ woman be 
made pregnant by a man belonging to another 
caste, then she remains impure only so Jong as the 
child is not born. But as soon as the child is born 
and she passes a course, she becomes pure like pure 
gold. If a woman is outraged when herself in distress, 
or by fraud, or by force, or by a thief (or stealthily), 
she is not polluted thereby, and so she should not 
be discarded, (as) she ‘herself did not consert to 

‘the act. (Such) a woman should be approached at 
the proper period (as) she is purified by her 
courses, (i.e., she is to be honourably restored back 
to her former position as twife; and if a maiden, 
she should be given in marriage, just as before),” 

(Verses 188-194). 


The Atri-Samhita contains two additional verses 
regarding the purificatory penances necessary for & 
woman outraged by a foreigner, 7e, a man of & 
different. religion and community (Mlescha). ‘These 
are as follows: 
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“A woman who has been outraged once by 2 
foreigner or by an evil person, is purified by the 
Prajapatya rite and by her courses. A woman who 
has been outraged once by force or by fraud, is 
purified by the Prajapatya rite.” (Verses 197-198). 
_ The Atri-Samhita also contains three verses 
_ regarding the purificatory penances necessary for & 
‘man who unintentionally comes into contact with 4 
foreign woman belonging to a different religion and 
community (Mleccha Strt) : 


“Tf a man comes into contact with a. foreign 
woman, he is purified through the Santapanr rite. 
He can attain purity, again, through the Tapta- 
Kricchra rite. If he has connection with his wife 
who has been outraged by a foreigner, he can attain 
purity by bathing with his clothes on and by eating 
clarified butter (ghee). . . . If he is forced against 
his will to have connection with the women 0 
Chandalas, foreigners, Svapachas and Kapalikas, then 
he becomes pure through the performance of Paraka 
vite.” (Verses 180-81, 183). | 


VASISTHA SMRITI 
In the Vasistha-Smriti almost all the above verses 
of the Atri-Smriti regarding women’s essential purity 
are found verbatim. 


BsauDHAYANA SMRITI 


It contains two verses, very similar to 
already quoted above. They are as follows: 


those 


“Women are unequalled in purity, they are not 
polluted by anything whatsoever. Every month 
‘their sinus are destroyed by their courses, Soma gave 
them purity; Gandharva, wise speech; Fire, the 
power of burning (all sins)——hence women are ever- 
stainless.” (Verses 2, 63-64). 


MaAnvu-SMRBITI, VISNU-SMRITI, AND . 
YAJNAVALKYA-SMRITI' 

Manu-Smriti is revered by the Hindus through- 
out the ages as the oldest and the best of Hindu Law 
codes. Visnu and Yajnavalkya Smmiti, too, are very 
ancient. These Smritis contain some clear statements 
regarding the nullity of all forced acts, and the essen- 
tial purity of women. 


Manv SMRItt 


It contains a beautiful verse where it bas been 
explicitly said that what a man is forced to do against 
his will does not entail any sin on his part. The verse 
is as follows: ». EE 


“What is given by force, what is enjoyed by * 


force, what is written by force—in short, everythin 

that is done by force, Manu has declared null an 

void.” (Verse 8, 168). 

In another place, Manu distinguishes ‘ between 
intentional and unintentional sins by pointing out that 
_ according to some authorities only unintentional sins 
can be atoned for through purificatory penances, and 
never intentional sins. But Manu himself thinks that 
only unintentional sins can be atoned for by light 
purificatory penances, while intentional sins need other 
heavier ones. The verses are as follows : 


“Some wise men hold that only unintentional 
sins can be atoned for through purificatory rites. 
But others, relying or the scriptures, declare that 
even intentional sins can be atoned for. Only un- 
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intentional sins can be atoned for through the 
repetition of the Vedas. But intentional sins com- 
- mitted through delusion can be done so by other 
different kinds of purificatory rites.’ (Verses 11, 
_ 45-46). 
Manu has the following passage regarding the 
essential purity of women ; 


“The mouth of a woman is always pure ; a bird 
is pure on the fall of fruit; a calf, on the flowing 
of the milk; a dog, on his catching a deer.” 
(Verses 13, 49). 


VISNU-SMBRITI 


In: a verse there, it is declared that what is written 
by force or by fraud has no legal value at all. No 
doubt, this rule is equally applicable to all other cases 
of forced and fradulent transactions as well. The verse 


is as follows: 


“What is transacted by force is not a legal 
proof, what is transacted by fraud is equally s0.” 
(Visnu-Smriti 7, 6-7). 

As regards the natural purity of women, the very 
same above verse from Manu is found here too. 


YAJNAVALKYA-SMRITI 


Here also we find a similar injunction regarding 
forced transactions. Compare the verse, “What Is 
written by one’s own hand is admitted as a legal proof, 
even if there be no witness to it. But what is written 
by force or fraud is never so.” (Verse 91). t 


BAUDHAYAN A-SMRITI 


According to this Smriti, too, forcibly converted 
people can be purified through certain penances, s0 
that they should not be outcasted. The verses are as 
follows : 


“For those who have been forcibly made slaves 
by foreigners, ‘Chandalas and rogues and forced to 
do heinous acts like killing cows, etc., Brahmins 
should enjoin purificatory penances according to 
the tune or otherwise of those acts.” (Verses 
5, 5-6), 


DEVALA-SMRITI 


- This Smriti is rarely available now-a-days. The 
entire Smriti deals with various forms of purificatory 
rites for forcibly converted people and abducted 
women. As it is not possible to give English transla- 
tions of the whole Smriti here, only «a summary 1s 
given below. , 

t. If any one 1s forcibly carried away by foreign- 
ers belonging to a different religion and community 
(Mleccha), and is then forced to drink forbidden 
beverages, eat forbidden food and have connection 
with forbidden women, then the following penances 
will be necessary for him according to his caste and 
according to the time that the is forced to spend in 
this state : 


(a) Ifa Brahmin is forced to live in this state 
for one whole year, he will have‘to perform te 
purificatory rites of Chandrayana and Paraka, 
“Chandrayane” penance means that the. person 
concerned should take fourteen mouthfuls on the 
first day of the dark half of the moon, thirteen 
mouthfuls on the second day, similarly go on de- 
creasing a mouthful each day, and fast completely 
on the new-moon night, Again, he should take one 
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mouthful only on the first day of the bright half of 
the moon, two mouthfuls on the second day, 
similarly go ‘on increasing a mouthful each day, and 
take fifteen mouthfuls . on the full-moon night. 
Paraka penance means fasting and practising seli- 
contro! for twelve days. A Kshatriya under similar 
circumstances will have to perform one Paraka and 
one Padakricchra penances. Padakricchra penance 
means eating only once during the day on the first 
day, eating only once during the night on the 
second day, and fasting whole day and night on the 
third day. A Vaisya under similar cireumstances will 
have to perform half Paraka rite, @e., fast and 
‘practise self-control for six days; . while a Sudra 
- will have to do so only for five days. (Verses 7-9). 
(b) One who is abducted by a foreigner and 
forced to live in tthat stage for more than ao year, 
qvill ‘have also to bathe in the Ganges, over and 
above. ‘Vorse 15). ; 
2. -If any one is forcibly made slave by foreign- 
ers, Chandalas and rogues, and is forced to do forbidden 
deeds, like eating cows, etc.; eat and clean the leav- 
ings of the food eaten by them; eat the flesh oi 
exmels, boars, etc.; have connection with their women 
and partake food with such women, then the following 
purificatory rites will be necessary for ‘him. (Verses 
17-19). 


(a) If one is forced to remain in this state for 

a month. then. if he be a Brahmin or a Kshatriya or 

a Vaisya, he will attain purity through the perfor- 

mance of Prajapatya penance. If he be a Sudra he 

will have to perform the Padakrieshra rite. (Verses 

19, 27). es 

(6) If a Brahmin, a Kshatriya or a Vaisya 18 
forced to stay with the foreigners for a year, then 
he will have to perform Chandrayana and Paraka 
rites. If he be a Sudra, he can attain purity through 
performing Chandrayana rite and through drinking 
barley-gruel. (Verses ‘20, 26). ) 

{c) If the above are forced ‘to live in this 
state for more than a year, then the best amontg 
the Brahmins should think of other petances for 

them. (Verse 22). 

3. If any one is forced to live and eat with a 
foreigner, then he fill need the following purificatory 
rites : = aid 

(a) If he is forced to be in this connection for 
one to five days, then it will be necessary for him 
to take respectively one, tivo, three, four, or five of 


that five products of the cow (Pancha-Gavya), viz. ' 


its urine, faeces, thickened milk, curd and clarified 

butter. (Verses 75-77), 

(b) If be is foreed to live in this state for 
more than five days, then also he should take all 
the above five products. (Verse 80). 

4. Men of four castes, who are abducted by 
foreigners or rogues and are taken to foreign Jands or 
forests where they are forced to take forbidden food 
either through the pangs of hunger or through fear, 
are freed again as soon as they return to their native 
places. In that case, a Brahmin should perform a whole 
Prajapatya penance ; a Kshatriya, -half of it; Vaisya, 
three quarters of it; and a Sudra, a quarter only. 
(Verses 45-46). 


5. If a man is simply abducted by a foreigner 
(but not forced to ‘do the above things), then the 
following penances will be necessary for them : 


(a) If a Sudra is forced to Jive in this state for 
@ whole year, then he must perform the Chandra- 
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yana penance ; if for six months, Paraka penance ;_ 
if for three months, half of a Paraka; if for a 
month, Padakricchra penance. In the case of 2 
Vaisya, half the above and in the case of a@ 
'Kshatriya, three quarters of the above will be 
necessary. (Verses 26-28). . 

(b) If one ig forced to remain,in this state for 
five to twenty years, he will have to undertake two 
Prajapatya penanees. (Verses 53-54). ; 

One Prajapatya rite lasts for twelve days. Here, 
one should eat only once in the morning during the 
first quarter, only once in the evening during the 
second quarter, only what is given to him during the 
third quarter, and fast during the last quarter. 


6. (a) .If a woman is abducted and forcibly out- 
raged by a foreigner, then in the cases of Brahman, 
Kshatriya, Vaisya and Sudra women respectively, . 
the performance of a full, half, three-fourth and 
one-fourth Paraka penance will be necessary. That is, 

_ they will have to fast for twelve, nine, six and three _ 
days respectively. (Verses 45-46). , 

(b) Those women who have not been 
raged by foreigners and have not taken forbidden 
food are purified by the Triratra penance. 

(c) But a woman, who has been made preg- 
nant by a foreigner either with or without will and 
has partaken of forbidden food, cannot attain purity 
through the Triratra penance, but has to perform 
Santapana-Kricchna. penance and besmear clarified 
butter over ther body. (Verse 49). Kricchra-Santa- 
pana rite means fasting on the first day, taking the - 
five products of the cow (Pancha-gavya), viz., its 
urine, faeces, thickened milk, curd and clarified 
butter respectively on the second, third, fourth,- fifth 
and sixth days, and drinking only the washings of» 
the Kusa-grass on the seventh day. 

(d) If a woman be made pregnant by a man 
belonging to another caste, then she remains impure 

- only so long as the child is not born, but after the 
birth of the child, she heeomes pure like pure gold. 
(Verse 51), i. 


In the case of old men above eighty and young 
men below sixteen, as well as in the case of women, 
boys and invalids, half penances are quite sufficient. 
In the case of a boy between the ages of five and 
ten, the penances should be performed by his father, 
guardian or soine such person. (Verses 30-31). 


MAHABHARATA AND SMREITIS ON DIFFERENT 
_ Forms oF MArrrace 


The Smritis generally speak of eight forms of 
marriage, vz. (1) Brahma, where the father invites a 
learned groom and makes a gift of his well-decked 
daughter to him. (2) Daiva, where the father makes 
a gift of his well-adorned daughter to a priest ; 
(3) Arsa, where after receiving the girl from her father 
the bridegroom presents a cow and a bull to him: 
(4) Prajapatya, where the bridegroom himself asks for + 


the girl; (5) Gandharva, where the marriage is ar- 


ranged by the couple themselves; (6) Asura, where 
the bride is sold to the bridegroom’; (7) Rakshasa, 
where the girl is forcibly abducted from her home 
while she cries out and weeps, after her kinsmen have 
been slain and wounded and their houses broken open: 
(8) Paisacha, where the man stealthily seduces a girl 
who is sleeping, intoxicated or dull-witted. Of these 
eight forms, all’ authorities are unanimous in taking 
the first four as Dharmya or lawful. There is 28 


out- « 
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difference of opinion regarding the fifth, wz, the 
Gandharva. 

In one place the Mahabharata speaks of all the 
above eight forms (Adi-Parva, Sambhava Parva, Chap. 
102) ; while in another place, it speaks of only five 
forms, viz. Brahma, Prajapatya, Gandharva, Asura and 
| Rakshasa (Anusasana Parva, Chap. 44, Verses 8-9), 
taking the first three to be as Dharmya or lawful] and 
last two as Adharmya or unlawful, never to be re- 
sorted to. In the same section, it is explicitly said that 
forced marriage with an abducted maiden or Rakshasa- 
Fivaha is sure to lead one to Andha-tamas Naraka or 
the deepest of hell (Anusasana Parva, 45.22). In the 
Adi-Parva, of course, Bhisma points out that for a 
Kshatriya it is quite proper to abduct a girl and 
marry her. But this kind of marriage cannot be pro- 
perly called Rakshasa marriage, for here although the 
relatives of the maiden are attacked, killed, yet she 
herself is not averse to the match. In Bhisma’s own 
case, we find that he abducted the three daughters of 
the King of Benares for his brother, but when the 
eldest daughter: Amba revealed that she had chosen 
King Salva as her groom, Bhisma at once set her free. 
Again, Arjuna also abducted Subhadra,.but she herself 
was willing. Hence, even for a Kshatriya, the Maha- 
bharata never enjoins forcible marriage of an wun- 
willing maiden,—all that it recommends is a romantic 
kind of elopement with a willing maiden from: the 
‘house of her guardians, if they be unwilling. "When 
Manu says that for a Kshatriya Gandharva and 
Rakshasa marriages are permitted by sarced tradition 
(3.26), he also means only this kind of romantic 
elopement—for in the previous verse, he explicitly 
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says that the last two of the eight forms of marriage, 
vizl, Rakshasa and Paisocha, are “Adharmya” or un- 
lawful and that Asura (through lafwul in some cases) 
as well as Paisacha forms should never be resorted to 
(3.25). Thus, all the law-givers like Manu, Brihaspati, 
Narada, ete., are unanimous in holding that Rakshaso 
and Paisacha forms of marriage or forced marriages 
are absolutely “Adharmya’ or illegal, and must never 
be resorted to. Thus, so far as these laws themselves 
go, forced marriages are legally and socially null and 
void in Hindu Society. 


CoNCLUSION 


The above is enough to convince any one that 
although in the past, Hindu Society foolishly refused 
to tackle with the serious problems of forced. conver- 


-sion and abduction, and tried to get out of the diffi- 


culty by simply abandoning innocent and unfortunate 
people to their fate, yet some law-givers at least pro- 
pounded a more advanced view even in the face of 
general opposition. Although, as pointed out above, 
according to all canons of reason and justice such an 
outcasting of the unwilling but helpless victims of 
forced conversion and abduction is one of the most 
heinous of crimes, and although really it is reason 
alone, and not Scripture that should have the last say 
in all social matters, yet unfortunately we have still a 
tendency in us to look up to the Scriptures for every 
little matter. That is why these just and liberal views 
propounded in the Hindu Sastras should be propa- 
gated amongst the masses far and wide, so that they 
may face these problems with a new outlook and 
courage. 





/ _” ARLP THE BLIND 


Blind persons, who live in a dark prison of this 
world, must be provided with light. India, where the 
incidence of blindness is so appallingly large, should 
have particular attention from all the quarters, The 
number, according to 1931 Census is over 6,00,000, 
which must have increased greatly by now due to the 
last war and so many other calamities that swept over 
the face of India, : 

It is now decisively proved and admitted in every 
civilized society that if properly educated and trained 
blind persons, instead of swelling the number of blind 
beggars as is seen now in our country, can be as useful 
citizens as their sighted brethren. So it is necessary to 
pay as much attention to the education of the blind 
as to that of the sighted. 

The All-India Lighthouse for the Blind has been 
doing some useful work for the cause of the Indian 
blind for over five years in enlightening this dark 
prison by imparting necessary general education to the 
adult blind, who alone number over 5,50,000, without 
any distinction of, caste, creed or race. It hag on its 
roll pupils from different provinces having different 
religious affiliations. This Lighthouse imparts general 


education up to the Primary standard in addition to 
training in music (vocal as well as instrumental), 
weaving and book-binding. Special facilities for higher 
education are also provided to pupils of abilities. 

The school has an attached boarding house of its 
own and both boarders and day-scholars are admitted 
as students. ° 

It is really very unfortunate that even stich 4 
useful institution is not getting sufficient financial help 
to manage its affairs-and to expand its scope of 
activities. We, therefore, ardently appeal to the gene- 
rous public to help. the All-India Lighthouse for the 
Blind in its noble mission by contributing lberally. 
We hope that the people will show their appreciation 
of the blessings of sight by helping the blind to help 
themselves. 


Lorp Sinwa of Raipur, President 
Dr. Savamaprasap MooxKerJes, Vice-President 


All-India Lighthouse for the Blind, 
29, Russa Road, Kalighat, Caleutta—26 


GITA AND PROGRESS—SPIRITUAL AND SOCIAL ee 


By K, KALIANA SWAMI, 3, 31. : 


x 


Tue characteristic of a well-ordered life is progress, 
which is not confined to any single or particular aspect 
of it, but what may be termed an all-round one or 
samagra-jivan, where there is a harmonious and 
balanced development of all sides of a man’s being. 
In human life, if there is no progress, stagnation oF 
decay sets in and death or a state of existence akin to 
death is the result, There is no middle course, how- 
ever much many a deluded man ingeniously tries to 
explain away his state of stagnation and attempts to 
gain some sort of glum satisfaction by imagining that 
nothing is. wrong with him and that he is advancing on 
the seemingly delightful journey of life fairly well. 
Leaving aside, for the time being, all other phases 


of life and confining our attention to the spiritual - 


aspect of it, on which in -a sense ‘depend all other 
aspects, it can be easily seen how. progress Js very 
often misunderstood, misinterpreted and misapplied to 
the realities of one’s life on earth. 

In his path towards perfection, man is seeking the 


; ‘ 


help of various agencies, the chief among which 1s 
religion in some form, or other. But it may be asserted, 
without much fear of contradiction, that only such a 
religion would be helpful which has the dynamic 
capacity to influence life to such an extent as to trans- 
fonm it to a higher and a better state, while the other 


religions would lead to a state of spiritual stagnation, 


by insisting on an unquestioning submission to - 


meaningless and out-worn usages. 
That being so, a time should come in the life of 
every thinking person, who wants to lead a true OF 
‘justifiable lifé; when he should be able to make & 
stern and rigorous self-examination of all aspects of 
his life and find out where he stands—spiritually and 
socially. In the . majority of cases, such a serious 


self-review is shirked and persons who are under the 


grip of some traditional religion or other, allow their 
lives to drift under the sway of time-honoured and 
accustomed ways, irrespective of the conditions and 
realities of the times in which they live. To such, 
though they, in some cases, profess to. be highly 
religious, pious and’ learned, religion is no more than 
s slavish conformity to superstitious practices an 
irrational customs, without any thought as to whether 
they are keeping pace with the. advance of human 
intelligence and knowledge. The question of progress 
or. decadence in matters spiritual and social, never 
enters their heads or hearts, and maby a gross and 
monstrous atrocity is allowed to be perpetrated in the 
name of religion through their lives or the lives of 
those who are under their influence. Not only no 
question of progress arises in, such cases but there is 
actual retrogression or decay, as with the passage of 
time and the consequent changes in the modes and 
-methods of -life; they are not even able to live up to 
what'is best in the old order of things. . 
In the modern age, if anything comes more ‘promi- 
nently before the eye of every observant person, it is 
the fact that human knowledge has progressed by rapid 
strides, thereby contributing enormously to the 12- 
tellectual expansion of all branches of the human race. 
In India’ especially, we have the glory of producing 
some of the greatest intellectual giants, who had 
attained international fame and are acclaimed a8 
world figures. This highly developed intellectualism 
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‘of India is not an unmixed blessing, as it is quite com- 


mon to meet with, in this country, intellectual stal- 
warts who are very often spiritual and social pigmies 
and reactionaries. When intellectual convictions do not . 
keep pace with the practical work-a-day lives of in- 
dividuals, ill-balanced and contradictory lives would 
result and they in no sense can be counted among 
those which are spiritually and socially progressive. 
Spiritual. progress has two aspects in relation to @ 
man’s life. It is both subjective and objective ; the 
former representing the intellectual conviction and the 
latter the way in which that conviction is implemented 
in actual life. The same is the case with social life. 
Uniess ‘both these aspects are developed in equal 
degree, the consequence would be a kind of  self- 
contradictory life, characterised by the divorce between 
profession and practice, such as that led by the large 
class of armchair politicians and academic Brahmos. 
Subjectively, it aims at the perfection of the 
individual self by not only the elimination of all that 
is obstructive in the way of the individual soul reach- 
ing the feet of God,, which is the goal of all spiritual 
progress, but by the active cultivation of all that 
conduces to facilitate the attainment of absolute purity, 
absolute truthfulness and’ absolute Honesty, and in fact 
every other kind of virtue which is associated with a 
truly pious and holy. life. _ 4 
Amongst all the means that are adopted as 
sadhana for the realisation of God, worship of the 
right kind holds the primary place and sadhaks of all 
religions and all climes are united in giving expression 
to their common experience that the best means to 
reach God is through the doorway of worship, which 
includes prayer and meditation. In fact, prayer has 
been deseribed as the golden ladder that is laid unto 
heaven. So, whatever views one may hold and ex- 
pound theoretically,’one has to reach the practical 
recognition’ of the unity of the Godhead and the 
nature of God as a spirit and-adopt the means neces- 
sary to reach Him. And the best way to reach God, 
Who is a spirit, is through one’s own spirit, which is 3, 
spark of the Divine that is implanted in him and not 
by means of ritualistic observances and ceremonies or 
material oblations made to idols, however grandly or 
elaborately they might have been planned. 
In the religious history of India, we' find that man 


.had passed from the polytheistic worship of God, con~« 


ceived as a deity behind every phenomenon of nature, 
who had to be appeased at every turn by material 
offerings, which .had prevailed during the Vedic period, 
to the Upanishadie age when that momentous dis- 


‘covery was made that God is a spirit pervading the 


whole universe (Isavasya midam sarvam) aud that the 
human spirit is essentially divine. Thus has been 
established the supremacy .of the spiritual worship of 
God over every other kind of worship and Vedic poly- 
theism gave plate to .Upanishadic monotheism and 
Vedic idolatry) to the, spiritual worship of God incul- 
cated by the Upanishads. So, naturally individual 
spiritual _progress to be real, should subjectively ex- 
press itself in the cultivation of all the virtues com- 
mended by the Vedas and the Upanishads and objec- 
tively in a purer kind of worship. wherein idolatory 
gives place: to. spiritual worship, that is to say, the 
subjective: spiritual progress of any person should be 
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objectively marked by the passage from idolatry to 
spiritual worship. 


Viewing the question of progress from a social 


standpoint, the progress must be from exclusiveness, 
created by artificial differences and distinctions, between 
man and man; to non-exclusiveness, which means the 
practical recognition of human brotherhood without 
any reservations. In India, the greatest dividing factor, 
which is the breeding ground of all kinds of exclusive- 
ness is the system of ‘Caste, which in its turn has-given 
birth to various complexes by which Hindu society is 
divided, culminating in the abominable absurdities of 
antouchability, unseeability and wunapproachability, 
which are the veritable plague-spots in Hinduism. So, 
unless caste goes thesé ugly features cannot be wiped 
from Hindu society and it looks ‘as if reformers who 
are out to remedy this chronic malady’ had begun at 
the wrong end in working for temple-eniry and 
removal of untouchability. It is like aiming to make 
a sick man healthy by merely attempting to cure the 
symptoms, instead of by trying to remove the cause, a 
process which spells its own ineffectiveness. It is very 
easy for one to write treatises, deliver lectures and 
associate himself with Harijan uplift organizations but 
it is difficult, to implement all this high-sounding theory 
into. practice by abolishing caste in oneself, in his 
family and amongst those under his influence. Even 
institutions pledged to the avowed object of “Brother- 
hood of Man” have not dared to proclaim and practise 
castelessness. Thus true progress from a social point of 
view should consist, subjectively of the recognition of 
the equality of all human beings as members of God’s 
household and objectively, of the passage from caste 
to castelessness or human brotherhood. 

Unless both these objective developments, namely. 
the passage from idolatry to spiritual worship and 
from caste to castelessness go hand in hand with ‘the 
subjective evolution of higher intellectual convictions” 
of the superiority of spiritual worship and human 
brotherhood, there can be no real progress of man. 
Spiritual and social progress are so inter-related that 
thd one without the other would be illusory. Hence, 
it ig time that our learned and pious men, pundits and 
philosophers, critics and commentators of scriptures, 
of whom our country is so full, had examined them- 
selves by this touch-stone of what genuine progress 1s 
or ought to be, and‘ dislodge themselves from the 
fools’ .paradise in which they love to dwell. It is this 
divorce between their professions and practice— 
between their liberal expositions of spiritual truths and 
their conservative tmethods of life, bristling with all 
sorts of crude and primitive practices, taboos, exclu- 
sions and complexes—that is the ‘bane of our country ° 
and it is this that in a great measure accounts for its 


degraded condition, though by some it is solely attri- 


buted to our state of political subjection, which after 
all can be made responsible to onlv a certain extent 
of it. It is not as though Hindu society would make 
the spiritual and social progress. on the Hnes set forth 
above, by leaps and bounds, when once the political 
independence of Tndia is secured. 

Let us now see what the teaching of the Gita is 
on the question of progress. As Prof. D. S. Sarma 
puis it: 

‘With us progress is the process of the perfec- 
tion of Dharma. And the perfection of Dharma 
implies both the perfection of the individual and 
the perfection of society. In fact, we cannot have 
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the one without the other. They both act and react 
on each other.”—Lectwres on Bhagavad Gita, p. 86). 
Later on (on page 87) he says ty 
“As in nature all progress is from the joer to the 
higher forms of hfe, so also in society, al] true 
progress is from the lower to the higher values of 
life.” 
With regard to the orthodox man, Prof. Sharma's 
view (p. 82) is that 

“His religion is more a Sapeent pool than 4 
flowing stream’ . (p. 83). The Gita has no 
patience with the old orthodox ritualists of the day, 
whose religion was little more than a mechanical 
observance of rites and ceremonies.” 


The above statements go to show that even the 
Gita is in favour'of a man’s passing from.a crude 
ritualistic ceremonial worship to a higher form of the 
worship of God, which obviously is the spiritual] wor- 
ship of Him. 

Even on the social side, the progress envisaged in 
the Gita is from the lower to the higher values of life, 
where all that separates man from man is eschewed, 
and humanity as a whole is viewed as equal in the 


- eye of God. Here also, the passing of man from caste 


and its inequalities and differentiations to a state of 
castelessness which stands for human brotherhood, 
bereft of all distinctions of race, colour, creed and 
country, is envisaged in the Gita. 

But what do we see even among our higher in- 


. tellectuals who are learned in the Gita and who ex- 


pound it from a thousand: platforms? Like the un- 
learned man, who drifts with the current of caste, 
worshipping: his family idols, they too have become 
immobile sticklers of idolatry and ‘caste, from the 
moorings of which there is no thought in them of 
budging even an inch, in spite of all their tall talk of 
higher religion and human brotherhood. Prof. Sarma 


rvightly bemoans (p. 51) the present apathy among 


those who are supposed to have attained a state of 
intellectual and spiritual eminence, in the eyes of the 
world, by saying : 

“What excuse is there for our not stopping in- 
human practices like animal sacrifices? Certainly 
we are not following the lead of the Gita in allowing 
our popular religion and popular forms of worship 
to drift for themselves and degenerate from day to 
day without the consciousness of the ever-present’ 
Reality behind them. It is our sacred duty to strive 
for higher ideals and purer forms of worship not 
only in our own lives but also in the society to 
which we belong,” 

In the same vein were cast the observations of Sir 
‘Radhakrishnan (p. xi, of the Foreword to Prof. Sarma’s 
Lectures on the Bhagavad Gita). He says : 

“The truly religious man will have little sym; 
pathy with those who mistake religion for ritualism 
and,assume that the existing social institutions are 

’ ordained by God . . If the custodians of reli- 
gion with their cast-iron conservatism regard the 
present order with its inequalities as organised by 
religion, no wonder the critics complain “about the 
futility of religion. Those religious men, who, stiff 
with spiritual pride quote scriptures in defence of 
the inequalities of caste and the horror of untouch- 

‘ ability. show themselves to be woefully lacking in 
the spirit of religion.” : 

These passages clearly indicate, though not ™ 
direct language, the way that man should progress 
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ipiritually and socially—from ritualism, which is the 
iecessary concomitant of idolatry, to a purer kind of 
vorship, of which the best form is spiritual worship, 
ind from caste to castelessness, which abrogates in- 
squalities and abhors untouchability and its ‘attendant 
svils, Thus a correct interpretation of the spirit of the 
Gita lends support’ to the view that spiritual and 
social progress ought to include as its objective con- 
tent the evolution from idolatry to the spiritual wor- 
ship of God and from caste to castelessness or human 
orotherhood, But the vast majority of the Gita ex- 
oounders and followers of the Gita, glean support for 
their spiritual and social stagnation in the words of the 
Gita itself, where the author of the Gita says: 


“Whatever may be the form which each devotee » 


seeks to worship with faith—in that form alone do 
I make his faith steadfast.”—-(Chap. VII, 21). 
“However men approach me, 


may choose is mine, O Arjuna.”—(Chap, IV, 11). 

“The four castes were created by me.according 
-to the division of aptitudes and works.”—(Chap, IV, 
13). Z 


And amongst those are the high ‘intellectuals aad 
the so-called pious and religious men, who are fond of 
dabbling in spiritual matters. So, it is not alone the 
ignorant and Jess-cultured people that want to stick 
to the letter of the Gita, ignoring the spirit of it. 
Otherwise how could-it happen, in the present age, 





even so, do I 
accept them ; for on all sides whatever. path they 
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commending image-worship, instead of asking them to. 
grow out of it ¢ or that another very learned man of © 
the same service, who is the author of several religious ~' 


and other books, and who is very much in ae 


™. 


td 
v¢ 


to address publie- meetings of all kinds, should have in’ 
the course of a’bus journey, got down at a wayside . : 


village to worship the village goddess, 
to whose wrath are attributed epidemic’ diseases, Itke 
cholera, small-pox and the like, and which the villag- 
ers seek to appease by means of animal sacrifices. 

~ ‘Though the Gita has set forth the highest ideal 
of life to which a man can rise spiritually and socially 
and has positively drawn attention to the 


Mariamman; |, 


wrong | 


methods of worship, as could be seen from the follow- 


ing verses : 

“Not knowing my supreme nature immutable 
and transcendental, foolish men think that I, the 
unmanifest, am endowed with a manifest form.’— 
(Chap. VII, 24). 

“Even those who worship the other gods and are 
‘endowed with faith worship me alone, O Arjuna, 
though in a wrong way.”—( (Cap, IX, 23) : 

Yet it must be said that it has also served to stabilise 


men in the crude and primitive spiritual condition a3 | 


they find themselves, without providing the dymanic 
incentives which could serve to transform their lives, 
so that, they may be impelled to emergé out of it and 
reach a higher state ; otherwise there was no reason 
for the vast majority of Hindus to perpétuate idolatry 
and caste, all the while feeling satisfied that in doing 





that a person in the position of a High Court Judge’ so, they -are following the Gita, their highest 
should have addressed an audience of cultured people scripture. - 
:0:— “ 
THE INFLUENCE OF INDIAN MEDICINE ON THE ARABS 
By M..ABDUL ALEEM, 3.4, a 


AraBlA is the largest peninsula on the map of the 
world. From very early times this peninsula had a 
clése contact with India. ‘The Arabs were great naval 
experts and their fleet touched the shores of Ceylon 
in the Middle East, and Java and Sumatra in the 
Far East. Tio them India was a land of wealth, culture 
and civilization. The philosophy and astronomy of 
India had become proverbial among them. They called 
the Indians as AAl-al-Ilm-wa-al-Falsafat or the people 
of knowledge and wisdom. The earliest Arabic odes 
and poems are full of Indian similes and metaphors. 
The great pre-Islamic poet-prince Emra-al-Qais referred 
to the sword of India in his famous Maullgah : Sazf- 
al-Muhannad. The Arabs were fully/acquainted with the 
coastal regions of India, about her products and fruits. 
Al-nardzil (cocoanut), al-Kafur (camphor), val-Anbaz 
(mango) they borrowed from India.. Certain Qust-al- 
Hindi or Aud-al-Hindi was used ‘by them in their 
medicines. In short, the .cultural contact of Arabia, 
with India is of great antiquity and it was not begun 
with the conquest of Muhammad b. al-Saafi ‘as is 
commonly believed. 

The close of the sixth century was a turning point 
in the history of Arabia. She gave birth to a child who 
was destined to play one of the greatest roles in the 
history of mankind. Muhammad (Peace be on Him) 
within twenty-three years of his prophetic career, 
preached a religion, re-built the life and character of 
the Arabian people. After his death, four able suc- 


cessors carried his message far beyond Arabia and 
within half a century the echo of Islam was heard from 
the borders of China to the heights of the Pyrenees. 


\, 


With the fall of the orthodox Caliphs, the Umayyad . 


dynasty came into power. 
aristocracy and the rulers were more busy in conquests 
and expansions, They had come from the desert of. 
Arabia. to the alluvial plains of Syria and were so 


It was the rule of Arab | 


mach pre-occupied that they had little time to devote © 
to cultural aspects. History gave its verdict in no time _ 


and out of their ashes, the Abbasides built one of the 
mightiest empires of the world. They transferred the 


metropolis from the border of Syria to the border of . 


Iran and al-~Mausur, in the year 762 A.D., laid the 
foundation of Baghdad, the city of Romance in the 
Arabian Nights. While at Syria, the Arabs were in 
touch with the Greek civilization and now they came 
in full contact with two great civilized nations of anti- 
quity, the Persians and the Hindus. Henee, this trans~ 
ference of metropolis is a most significant event in the: 
annals of the Islamic history and culture. The manners 
and customs of Persia were imtroduced into the court 


of Baghdad and practically the Persians ‘became the | 


major-domo of the House of Abbasides. It was the 
Persian, Nestorian, Jew, Christian and Indian con- 
verts who coustitute the greatest factor in| Muslim 
culture, andthe genuine Arabs, ‘in the words of Tbn- 
Khaldun, are Ab-adu-un-al-Sqnat or ‘far from arts’! . 
When the Arabs first turned to the study of science 
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and philosophy, astronomy and medicines, they found 
the works of Hippocrates, Aristotle, Galen and Socrates 
at their reach and they began to translate them with 
outstanding devotion and sincerity, This period of 
translations began with Caliph al-Mansur. . Ibn-al- 
Mugqaffat translated for him the famous Qalilah-wa- 
Dimnan or Fables. of Bidpai. The Caliph Harun-al- 
Rashid and his son al-Mamun were the two great 
patrons of arts and science. Al-Mamun founded the 
magnificent Bayt-al-H ikmaht. or ‘House of Wisdom.’ 
and appointed scholars and sayants in translating books 
on various branches of knowledge? Thus the court 
of Baghdad became the patron of arts and science 
in those days when the veil of Dark Ages was not yet 
removed from the western nations. 


The following incident, according to Abu-Usaibah, 


led the Indian physicians to the court of Baghdad’ and 
for the first time, the Arabs realized the importance 
of Indian medicine for the benefit of human society*: 


“Caliph Harun-al-Rashid once fell ill. ‘All the 
physicians of Baghdad became disappointed of his 
life. One of the nobles of the court (Albu-amr) 
advised the Caliph to test the Indian medicine. In 

‘those days the fame of Indian medicine spread 
far and wide. The physician to whom this invita- 
tion was extended was Mankah al-Hindi which 
stands for ‘Manikya the Indian. The physician 
travelled over to Baghdad and by his extraordinary 


power of medieme cured the Caliph. Wealth and - 
was . 
sat 


honour were bestowed upon him and he 
appointed Director of Hospitals and Colleges 
Baghdad.” 


We know nothing about the early life of this great 
physician of India. But the wonderful role he had 
played in the court of Baghdad is a source of pride 
and glory to every Indian. We shall discuss it by the 
light of Ibn Abi-Usaibah, our chief authority on the 
subject? The following anecdote will give the reader 
an idea, about the wisdom, foresight ae responsibility 
of this famous Indian physician: 


“Once in a fine evening Mankah was travelling 
along with his friends in the streets of Baghdad. 
Suddenly they came across a man who had spread 
his wrapper by the street and placed some -herbs, 
bottles and phials on it. He was ‘addressing the 
crowd that assembled nearby in a very eloquent 
voice. He said, ‘O people, here intmy hand is the best 
medicine ever prescribed by any human being, in it 
you will find the remedy of fever, pain, headache, 
plague, ophthalmia, cough, bleeding and thousands 
of other diseases, in short it is the panacea of all 
evils. Come and have one please.’ The physician and 
his friends listened to this harangue very carefully. 
As the physician was not yet versed in Arabic 
he could not understand a single word of 
the street-doctor. He asked his friends about what 
the speaker was telling. They communicated the 
full significance of the speech to the physician who 
exclaimed, “The King of Arabs is a fool” (Mulak- 
al-Arab-Jahel). So goes the proverb which is not far 
from truth. ‘How is it?’ said the friends, The physi- 
cian replied, “This quack has been freely selling his 


‘3. Arabic Thought and its Place in History, p. 112. 
2. Tabagat-al-Atibba, Vol, Il, p. 33. OME 
3. Ibid, Vol. Il. p. 33. - ’ 
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stupid medicine in the streets, people are generally 
ignorant, they will come under his spell and 
purchase his medicine in the name of remedy and 
hundreds of them will die of this evil medicine. 
If the Caliph has had the belief that this only 
one medicine could cure all the diseases of the 
world, why then did, he invite me from India ? He 
could have taken one doze or a phial of this and 
would have been cured in the shortest possible 
way. If he did not believe in it, how then could. he' 
grant licence to this quack to sell his medicine in the 
open market, who would be the cause of the death 
‘of a thousand innocent victims. It was the duty 
of the Caliph to shoot him down to save the life 
of the public.” 


The observation of the Indian physician in the city 
of Baghdad about a thousand years ago is applicable 
to so many quacks of the 20th century, who sell their 
false medicines in broad day-light in the most 
civilized cities of the world | 

The second anecdote told by Abu-Usoibah, Vol. U, 
pp.’ 34-35; is very wonderful’ where we find the 
extraordinary ower of Saleh-bin-Bahlah, the great 
Indian physician, in diagnosis and treatment of 2 
patient. Following is the summary of the story: , 


“The Caliph Harun-al-Rashid sat by his din- 
ing table when the court physician was absent. 
(It was the custom of the day that the Caliph was 
not used to touch his food till it was -fully 
examined by the doctor for there might be some- 
thing poisonous in the food). The absence of the 
‘physician caused the anger of the Caliph who 
promised to give punishment to the physician for 
his unusual delay. The physician came and read 
the Caliph’s eyes. The physician told the cause of 
his delay to the Caliph that he went to examine 
the Caliph’s cousin brother (Ibn-a’m) Ibrahim 

_ bin-Saheb who was on the point of death (Ramag) 
and that there was no hope of his life. The 
Caliph shed tears of sorrow and grief and wanted 
that his cousin brother should be examined by any 
good doctor. Certain’ nobles said that the court 
physician treated the’ patient from the Greek 
standpoint of medical science and Saleh, the 
Hindi (Indian), treated his patient from the Vedic 
standpoint of medicine. Hence, the latter should’ 
be given a chance. By the order of the Caliph, the 
Indian physician was sent to the patient. He 
examined him very carefully. On ‘his return 
to the Caliph the informed him .that the patient 
would be cured. and there was no danger of life. 
The Caliph became very pleased, ate his meals 
and enjoyed the company: Towards the end the 

“ality police came and informed the Caliph about 
the, death of Ibrahim, and requested him to at- 
tend the zanazah (funeral prayer). The Caliph 
flashed with .anger and spoke ill of Indian medi- 

. cine. With a heavy and gloomy heart the Caliph 
attended the funeral prayer. Tears were rolling 
down his cheek. The body of Ibrahim covered 
with coffin was placed before the congregation. 
The Indian physician was standing aloof and was 
silently witnessing the event. At last with fold- 
handed he requested the- Caliph not to bury 
Ibrahim when he was alive. The Caliph laughed at 
it. The physician insisted upon it and wanted to 
examine the body again if the Caliph so pleased. 
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Hig prayer was granted. The physician went near 
the body, and came back and said that the dead 
was still in life and if the Caliph wanted to make 
him speak he might do so. 

On obtaining the royal assent the physician 
told that there were some difficulties in ‘the way. 
He could perform the miracle if the coffin of the 
dead was removed. His body was placed again on the 
sick-bed and was washed very carefully. Because. 
there was the scent of Hanuit (Arabic scent), if 
on coming into his senses the patient.smelt ‘this 
scent, his heart might. burst away. By the order 

’ of the Caliph, the difficulties were removed and 
the physician sent for some medicine to his -phar- 
macy. After the careful application of the medicine 
the dead body began to imiove his limbs and shortly 
ame to his senses and on opening his eyes said, 
~how beautifully he was sleeping. The Caliph 
asked what had happened to him. The patient. 
replied, that he knew nothing about it, he simply 
knew that he was dreaming a fine dream when 
suddenly a dog came and bit his finger and he’ 
pointed out to his finger. On an examination it 
was found that it was the finger where the physi- 
cian penetrated his needle when he was examining 
him for the second time.” 


The narrator of the story Abu-Salmah-was an 
rye-witness and took an active part in washing the 
ody of Ibrahim. Ibrahim lived a long life, married 
fhe daughter of Caliph Al-Mahdi and had become 
he Governor of Egypt and Palestine where his tomb 
was traceable when Abu-Usaibah wrote his falmous 
iistory. It was, perhaps, such wonderful fore-sight, 
visdom and knowledge of the Indian physicians that 
laced them in so glorious a position in the court of 
3aghdad. ae . 

The House of Al-Baramaka played the greatest 
‘ole in the court of Baghdad. It presented 
‘enowned vizirs to the court, each of whom won 
indying fame and glory in the annals of Islamic 
iistory and culture. Yahyeah-al-Barmaki had sent a 
nan to India in search of medicine. He was also 
ustructed’ to study the Indian people, their religion, 
ulture and civilization. A copy of his report written 
sy Yaqub-al-Kindi,” dated; 249 AH. was seen ' by 
‘bn-al-Nadim, the famous author -of “Al-Fthrst. 
According to TJbn-al-Nadim, the Barmaks invited 
many Indian physicians to the court of Baghdad. 
\ecording to Jahid (or Jahiz) thus invitations were 
xxtended to Marmakr, Falsarhal, Sadbar, and Bahlah 
il-Hindi. To the latter Jahir had put this ques- 
ion, “What is rhetorie ?”* i. 

Besides Mankah and Saleh there was another 
hysician known as Dahn. But the Arab writers called 
im Tbn-Dahn (the son of Dahn). He was an. erudite 
eholar and translated many books on medicine, he 


yas also appointed Principal of the Medical College . 


4 Baghdad? 2. eg 
Another notable physician in the court of Bagh- 
lad mentioned by Abu-Usaibah was Kankah (pro- 
yably Kanak). To Ibn-Abu-Usaibah “he was. the 
‘reatest physician and philosopher of India.” The 
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’ forms. 


famous author gave the following list of his works 
ony, medicine : 
1. Kitab-al-Namuaar-Fi-al-A?mr. 
2. Asrar-al-Mawalid (the secrets of the children, 
probably the Sanskrit Kauwmara-tanira). 
. Al-Qiranat-al-Kabi. 
Al-Qiranat-al-Saghir. 
’ Kitab-Fi-al-Tawabham. 


O OU co 


al-(uran. 


All the books have been translated’ into Arabic. 
According to Abu-Usaibah, the following physicians 
also adorned the court of Baghdad: — Bakhr, 
Rahah, Sukh, Daher, Ankar, Jankal, Andi, Jari- 
Zabhar and he also mentioned that their works had 
been translated into Arabic. 

‘The famous Charaka Samhita was translated from 
Persian by Abdullah-b-Alee. Sustuta Samhita was 
translated by the order of Yahya-b-Kalid. 

We ‘now propose to present our reader a com- 
plete list of books on medicine translated into Arabic 
and Persian with their short details, besides the 
books mentioned above : 


1. Baden—There is treatment of four 
and four symptoms of disease. 

2. Sandesan—Translated by Ibn-Dahn. 

3. Fuma - Ikhtalafar- Tihi-Al-Hind-wal-al-Rum- 


hundred 


Fi-al-par-wa-al-bared—Points in which the- 


% Indian and Greek physicians differed re- 
garding heat and cold. 
4, Tafsir-asma’-al-Agqagir—The name of herbs 


' and simples. Translated by Manka and was 
presented to Ishaq-b-Sulaiman, one of the 
nobles of the court of al-Rashid. 

5, Kitab-al-Ray-—-The description of snakes an 

' the medicine of their‘ poisons. . 

6. Kitab-Istankar—~Translated by Tbn-Dahn. 
7. TIlalz-al-Hubala—The treatment of pregnant 
women. . 
8. Kitab-Tawagqstal—The description of a hun- 
dred diseases and their medicines. 
9, Kitab-al-Rawsa’—On female diseases. 
_10. Kitab-al-Sukr—The book on wine. 
11. Kitab-al-Tawahham-we-al-Amrad (or Amraz) 
; The book of mental diseases, written by 
Abugqabil-al-Hindi. 
12. 
ten by Sanaq. It was first translated into 
Persian by Abu-Hatem with the assistance 


of Mankah and then again translated by- 


Abbas-b. Sayyed by the order of the Caliph 


al-Mamun. 
18. Kitab-al-Batirah—The book on the treatment 
of. animals, 
14. 'Kitab-Fi-al-Najum—The book (of astronomy 


written by Sanaq-al-Hindi. 
15. Ketab-al-Mawalid—The book on child diseases. 


In our discussion, we come across over a dozen 
Indian names as those of authorities in medicine and 
of treatises on the subject, and these names are ex~ 
ceedingly difficult, sometimes impossible to identify 
with their original indian’ (Sanskrit or | Prakrit) 
The Kufic form of the Arabie script which 
was mainly current ‘before 1000 A.D. is the very im- 


Kitab -~ Fi-Ihdath-al-Alam- wa-al - Daur - Fi~ 


we ewe 7 4 er ala tae as 
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Kitab-al-Lamum—The book of poisons, writ- . 


perfect system of writing particularly in the case of | 


foreign names,and words, and corruptions or mistakes 
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in writing down foreign names in Arabic would easily 
be cieeping. Specialists in Arabic Palaegraphy who are 
also familiar with Sanskrit can alone restore these 
names baék to their original Indian forms. 

‘The works of Hippocrates, Galen, Plato and 
Aristotle had been the stock-in-trade in the Arabian 
medicine. Practically the Arabs laid the foundation 
of their medicine on the age-worn Greek conception. 
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But the introduction of Indian medicine revolutionized. , 
the history of Arabian medicine. Today what we call 
the Muslim medicine is not the gift of Greek 
medicine as has ‘been wrongly -preached by the 
Western scholars. It is the fusion of the two great ' 
systems, the Greek and Indian, added and increased 
by the unfldging search of Al-Razee, Alee-b-She,. 
Tbn-Sina, Jibn-Rusho and others. ' : 
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A NEW HISTORY OF THE INDIAN PEOPLE, 
Vol. VIL The Vakataka-Gupta Age, (crea 200-550 
A.D.) : Edited by Dr. R. C. Majumdar and Dr. A. 8. 
Altekar. With Foreword by Sir Jadunath Sorkar, Kt. 
Published by The Bharatiya Itihasa Parishad, Lahore: 


1946, Pp. 615.-Price Ks. 8-8. Pat 


It was at the fag-end of 1937 that the project of a 
New History of the Indian People to be completed in 
twenty volumes under the auspices of a Society called The 
Bharatiya Itihasa Parishad was taken up by two eminent 
sons of India, Sir Jadunath Sarkar and Dr. Rajendra 
“Prasad. By the end of 1945 Vols. IV and VI bearing the 
titles The Nanda and the Maurya Empires and The Age 
of the Vakatakas and the Guptas respectively had become 
ready for the Press, while Vol. XJI entitled The Age of 
Akbar was half completed. The present volume which is 
lucky enough to make its first debut gives valuable 
accounts of the various dynasties that ruled the Jand 
roughly between 200° and 550 A.D. At the same time it 
deals exhaustively with the cultural history of the period 
under the heads of Administration an'd Coinage, Soctal and 
_ Economic Conditions, Religion and Philosophy, Education, 
Literature and the Sciences as well as Fine Arts. Useful 
chapters have been added on the history of Ceylon and of 
Indian Colonial and Cultural Expansion as well as trading 
and cultural connections with the Western World. The 
work concludes with a Select Bibliography of standard 
works relating to each chapter along with very valuable 
lists of the more important inscriptions, fifteen well- 
selected Plates and a Map. _ 

Of the twenty-three chapters making up the present 
volume eight apiece are contributed by the General Editors, 
while other chapters are from the pen of the late Rao 
Bahadur K. N. Dikshit, Professor K. A. Nilakanta Sastri, 
Dr. D. C. Sircar, Dr. P. C. Bagchi, Dr. S. Paranavitana, 
Dr. C. Sivaramamurti and Dr. V. S. Agarwala. The names 
of these ‘scholars are a sufficient guarantee of the merit 
of their joint work which may safely be recommended 
to serious students of Indian history as an _ up-to- 
date and authoritative account of the period forming its 
subject-matter. The authors have shown commendable 
skill and industry in piecing together the disjointed frag- 
ments of evidence into a connected whole as far as possible. 
What is more, they have displayed sound judgment in tack- 
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ling the numerous unsolved problems that beset the path 
of the historian of the period in question. Even while 
treading familiar ground they have presented original 
views which deserve the serious attention of those interested 
in the subject. — 

We offer below a few suggestions for the consider- 
ation of ‘the authors concerned, when a mew edition will 
be called for. In place of the title Vakataka-Gupta about 
which the General Editors themselves are not happy 
(Editorial Preface, p. ix), it will be better to use even 
as a convenient label the title Vakataka-Gupta-Pallava. 
On p. 27 we read ‘that the Yaudheyas and other tribes 
began to strike coins ‘as independent powers in the 3rd 
century A. D., all of them playing their part in the expul- 
sion of the Kushans. But no reasons have been given for 
rejecting the views of Cunningham (Coins of .Ancient 
India, p. 75), Rapson (Indian Coins; pp. 14-15), and 
Vincent Smith (Catalogue of Indian Coins in the Indian 
(Wkseum, vol. i, p. 165) who agree in pushing hack the 
dates ‘of the oldest Yaudheya coins to circa 100 B.C. On 
pp. 96f. Western C.P. is a slip for Eastern Central India. 
On pp. 22-23 the Saka enemy of the Gupta emperor Rama- 
gupta~ referred to in the Devi-Chandragupta drama, is, 
identified outright with Piro, son and successor of Kidara, 
who was the founder of the Kidara-Kushar dynasty’ of 
the Punjab. But in view of the sound arguments given on 
pp. 64 it seems wiser to endorse the writer’s view that for 
the present we must suspend our judgment upon the his- 
torical character of Ramagupta-and his fight with the: 
Sakas. On p. 334 reference is made to India’s western 
trade route down the Oxus to the Caspian, but the case: 
for the existence of this route has been wellnigh demo- 
lished by -W. W. Tarn in his learned work called The 
Greeks in Bactria and India, App. xiv. On the last-. 
named page we are referred to the great discovery of the 
monsoons “made by Hippalus about 40 A.D.”, which 
enabled Greek ships to sail right, ‘across the Indian Ocean 
from the Egyptian to the Indian ports. But as Tarn has 
shown (op. cit., pp. 368-369), the discovery of the monsoons 
by the Greeks goes back probably to 100-80 B.C. while 
there were no less than four successive stages in the shorten- 
ing of the direct route to India. by the Greek voyagers. 
Hippalus, the traditional -discoverer of the monsoons, 
according to the same authority, was probably a sailor’s 
name or a personification of the monsoon. On p. 372 we 
are told that there is no evidence of Rama’s being am 
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object of popular worship down to the end of the 6th 
ecentury A.D. But Varahamihira (died 587 A.D.) in his 
Brihat-samhita (ch. ixxviii. 30) gives his measurement of 
the image of Rama, son of Dasaratha. On p. 37 mention 
is made of a Gupta sculpture at Mathura showing a 
devotee offering his own head to Siva.. In the actual 
specimen which is a terra-cotta panel now deposited in the 
Mathura Museum there. is no trace of the god (See V. S. 
Agarwala, Handbook of Archaeology, Muttra 1939, p. 51 
and fig. 39). On p. 379 ‘Mesopotamia and Syria’ said to 
have been seats of Hitidu temples are-a slip for Armenia. 
The statement (p. 390) that Buddhism during the present 
period, was quite free from Tantric practices is belied by 
the fact that the oldest extant Chinese translations of 
dharanis (‘protective spells’) may be traced back to the 
period 307-342 A.D. On p. 467 we are told that the paint- 
ings of Bagh’may be assigned to the end of the 6th:or the 
éth century. This view is evidently based upon such 
authorities as Vincent Smith (A: History of Fine Arts in 
India and Ceylon, p, 295) and M. B. Garde (The Bagh 
Caves, p. 22). But Mm. Professor V. V. Mirashi (THQ., xxi, 
79-85) has since given good grounds for the view that 


the caves in question with their paintings must be assigned 


to about the end of the 4th century A.D. at the: Jatest. 

We have noticed a number of printing mistakes such 
as Mayurasarman (p. *239), mahadhiraja (p. 249), 
Membire...T’an (p. 479) and Literatur (p. 488), We 
do not know why the English translation of the Narada- 
Smriti should be quoted (pp. 485, 487) in the list of 
authorities and no reference made to the Sanskrit text 
published in the Bibliotheca Indica series. In the next 
edition it is desirable that the map should be improved 
by the omissiom of modern names and greater fullness in 
respect of ancient names (specially in the case of 
Simhala). New maps should also be added to illustrate 
Indian Colonial expansion and intercourse with the western 
world. The inclusion of genealogical tables would also 
remove a much-felt want. : 

We eagerly await the publication of Vol. IV of the 
New History of the Indian People which was ready . for 
the Press simultaneously with the present volume. _ 

U. N. Groswat. 


PLANNED DIET FOR INDIA: By Gopal 
Chandra Pattanayak, M.B.BS. (Pat.), D.T.M. (Cal), 
D.G.O. (Mad.). Kittabistan, Allahabad. Pp. 90. Price 
Bs, 3-12. 


In this useful and well-got-up booklet, Dr, Patta- 
mayak sets forth the elements of the science of Dietetics. 
He tells us how. a balanced dietary can be planned, and 
ends by recommending various schemes whereby people 
of different income-levels can assure for themselves a 
well-balaniced diet. 


: NirmaL Kunar Bose. 


NO BRIDGE TO HEAVEN: By Alfred Wagg 
and Valere Wagg. Thacker & Co. Lid., Bombay, Price 
fis. 7. 


The authors, with another famous book to their credit, 
mamely, A. Million Died, give lere a vivid and engrossing 
picture of the life of young Americans, with all its 
comedy and tragedy, fun and humanity, at a Liberator 
base, somewhere in England. In the Prologue, Alfred 
Wagg calls himself “a sort of ‘free-wheeling version of 
Marco Polo. Napoleon and Martha Raye”, a widely 
travelled man, who has visited China,- Burma, South 
Africa, North Africa. the Middle East, and- many other 
places, and has the exciting experience of the navy and 
the submarine. This novel of joint authorship of husband 
and wife is stamped with a breadth of heart, a width of 
outlook, and a rich sense of humanity. Its gallery is 
crowded with thrilling characters. Those of Dave and 
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Tke are painted with skill and Marianne is a beautiful 
portrait. The approach to-characters, placed against the 
chequed background of airmen’s life, is conspicuous by” 
a psychological curiosity. | : 
' Sunit Kumar Basv. 


RESHARCH IN EDUCATION: By R. A. C. 
Oliver. George Allen & Unwin Ltd., London. Pages 60. 
Price five shillings net. 


The book is a strorig plea for undertaking research 
in education. As the author rightly says, “Education 
is one of the major enterprises of our society as of 
any society.” In fact, it is the most potent of the 
nation-building factors. And that it has been so recog- 
nised will be evident from the importance that is being 
attached to it in.the post-war development schemes of" 
all the leading nations of the world. In this neat little 
volume the writer puts his say in three chapters, viz., 
(I) Introduction, (II) Problems and (III) Methods 
and earnestly urges the teachers to take note of the 
cases of individual difficulties and problems of the 
taught and to try to find out happy solutions thereof 
through systematic experimentation and watchful 
care. The Jinglish Education Act, 1944, has given 


‘power to the Minister of Education and the Local 


Education authorities to. conduct and aid such re- 
search. The National Foundation for Educational 
Research in England and Wales has been doing 
Ploneer work -in this respect. Advanced nations have 
now recognised the need for research in the field of 
teaching so that educational guidance may be offered. 
for diagnosing and then overcoming particular diffi- 
culties of individual pupils. This augurs well for the 
future.“ In India where educational reconstruction 1s 
engaging the attention of the thinking men, this book 
will be of particular interest as it endeavours to raisé 
the pedagogic profession from the groping-in-the- 
dark and quack-like method to the status of 4 
scientifie sone. 
Narayan C, CHANDA 


PARTITION OF BENGAL: By a Statistician. A 
Study of Political, Economic and Financial Implica- 
tions of Partition. Published by H. Chatterjee & Co., 
Ltd., 19 Shyamacharan De Street, Calcutta. Pp. 32. 
Price ten annas. 


The partition of Bengal is a live issue. Of all the 
books, published. in Bengali and English, this is the 
best book. The statistics given are full and accurate. 
Everyone interested in ‘the ‘partition. of Bengal should 
possess a copy. 

; J. M. Darra 


SANSKRIT 


CHANDRALEKHA: Edited by -Dr. A. N., 
Upnadhye, M.A., D.Litt. Bharatiya Vidya Series No. 6- 
Published by Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, Bombay. Royal 
Svo. 1-66 + 1-96. Price “Rs. 6.. 


This is a critical edition of a little known Prakrit 
drama of the Sattaka type, available specimens of which 
are comparatively rare, The author of the drama was 
Rudradasa who is supposed to have flourished in the, 
second half of the 17th century in the court of Manaveda 
TI, a -Zamarin of Calicut and the hero of the drama under 
review. The manuscript material on which the edition is 
based is insufficient, it being only the transcript of a 
modern copy, in the Curator’s Office Library, Trivandrum, 


_of an unidentified older manuscript. ~The learned editor 


who has already made his mark through his critica] and 
scholarly editions of a number of Prakrit tex's had made 
the best use of this material and presented the text as 
found here correcting palpable scribal errors and supply- 
ing emendations ‘for apparent misreadings which are 
recorded in the footnotes. He has riot made any attempt 
to modify the text so as to conform it to the rules of 
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erammar. A long and learned introduction extending 
over sixty-six pages refers to the critical apparatus and while 
attempting a critical study of the work in its various 
aspects deals with the place of ihe Sattaka in the evolution 
of Indian drama and gives an account of four specimens 
available so far. It is clear that the earliest known 
specimen (eg. the Karpuramanjari of Rajasekhara) 
exercised immense influence on later poets who moulded 
their works on the ideal set by Rajesekhara. Obscurities 
surrounding the nature and form of this particular type of 
drama in its origin can only be cleared up if and only 
when earlier and more specimens come to light. ° 
CHINTAHARAN CHAKRAVARTI 


° BENGALI 


BANGLAR NARI JAGARAN: By Probhat Chandra 
Ganguli. Published by the Sadharan Brahmo Samaj, 
211 Cornwallis Street, Calcutta. Pages 108. Price 
Re, 1-4. : 

“Awakening of women in Bengal” is: the theme of 

- this book written by a-journalist who is no less a national 
worker and a fighter for the cause of India’s Freedom. 
Among those who worked and fought for the cause of 
women’s emancipation, Raja Ram Mohan Roy is the’ first 
and the foremost, closely followed by Pandit Iswar Chandra 
Vidyasagar, Maharshi Debendra Nath Tagore, Brahma- 
nanda Keshab Chandra Sen, Sj. Dwarka Nath Ganguli, 
Pandit Sibnath Sastri and’ many others. Among women 
pioneers, the author has mentioned Chandramukhi Bose 
and Kadambini Ganguli- (nee Bose) who graduated from 
the Calcutta. University in 1882. They were the first 

, women graduates in the British Empire because till then 
the gates of. the English Universities were not thrown 
open, to the women of Great Britain. 

The Bengal movement cannot be studied: in isolation 
from those of other provinces of India, so the author has 
done tight in referring to those occasionally. The move-, 
ment took various shapes and forms. It began with the 
abolition of the burning of the Sati ‘and has developed 
lately forthe establishment of fullrightsfor women in 
society along with men, claiming full opportunities for 
the fullest expression of womanhood. . 
~ His researches are quite exhaustive so far as the 
contributions of the Brahmo Samaj are concerned but 
omission of the names of the Muslim Pioneer, Mrs. Hakam, 
founder of Shakawat Memorial Girls’ School, and of Saroj 
Nalini Institution and the Bratachari Movement (founded 
by Gurusaday Dutt) deserve to be rectified in the future 
edition of this publication. ; 

The book will be an illuminating study for those 
who desire to know something about the beginning and 
difficulties of the movement at its earliest and subsequent 


stages. 
A. B. Dutt. 
GUJARATI 
’ BHALAN, UDDHAVA ANE’ BHIM: By Ramlal 
Chunilal Modi. Published by the Gujarat Vernacular 
Society, Ahmedabad. 1944. Paper cover. Pp. 68. Price 
fourteen annas. 


The three poets of Mediaeval Gujarat, whose lives 
and works have been: set out in detail here, by that well- 
known research student, Ramlal Modi had attained to 
moderate fame in their times. The credit that greatly 
goes to' them, is for presenting a picture of the religious 
learnings!’ of the Hindus of Gujarat: in those times 
(Samvat Era, 16th Century) and the form ‘of language 
then, It is a good piece of research work. 


MANUNAN MUKTAKO: By Manu H. Dave, 
Kavyatirtha, Sidhapur. Printed at the Prabhat Print- 
ee i Ungjha. 1944. Paper cover. Pp. 112. Price 
’ Re. 1-8. 
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The poems are modelled on Bhartrihari’s Shatakas 
and each piece composed in the Shardula Vikridit Chhanda 
is addressed to a different object, emotion or some such 
subject. They are 104 in all and read well and pleasant. 

i K. M. J. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 
THE CASE OF SATYARTHA PRAKASH (Light 


‘of Truth) IN SIND: By. 8S. Chandra. A Fore-taste of 


Pakistan in Action. Published by the International 
Aryan League, Delhi. 1947. Pp. 170. Price Re. 1-8. 


INDIAN STATES IN FREE INDIA: By Keval- 
ram C. Oza, Retd. Deputy Political Agent. Vora & Co., 
Publishers Lid. 8. Round Building, ‘Kalbadevi Road, 
Bombay 2.-Pp. 78. Price Rs. 2. 


INDIAN POLITY: By R. V. Rao. Published by 
S. Chand & Co., Delhi and Lahore. Pp. 28. Price Re. 1. 


EDUCATION IN USS:R.: Publishers—Vora & 
Co., Lid.. Bombay. Illustrated. Pp. 60. Price Re. 1-4. 


TOWARDS MARXIAN DESTINATION: By 
Kasturchand Lalwant. Published by Prafulla Ghose, 
Dhakuria, Calcutta. Pp. 36. Price Re. 1-4. 


UNITED STATES OF INDIA: By V. K. Gorey. 
A Constructive Federal Solution. Published by Padmaja 
Pubhcations, Baroda. Sole Distributors, Padma Publi- 
cations, Lid., Bombay. Pp. 122. Price Rs. 8-8. 


MUNSHI—The man and his message : Published 
by Shri Kanaialal Munshi Heerak Mahotsab Samiti, 
Bombay. Pp. 31. Price Re. 1. 


(1) ARCHITECTURE, (2) BANKING, (3) LAW, 
(4) -ACCOUNTANCY : Rotary Guides to Careers. 
Published by the Oxford University Press, Bombay an& 
Calcutta. Pamphlets of a series issued under the 
auspices of the Vocational Service Committee of the 
Bombay Rotary Club and containing Practical Advice 
in the personal and educational qualifications, the 
opportunities and essential training required. Pp. 16 
and Price, eight annas each. 


EDUCATION FOR INDUSTRIALIZATION : By. 
Prof. Benoy Kumar Sarkar..An Analysis of the Forty 
Years’ Work of Jadavpur College of Engineering and 
Technology (1905-1945). Published by. Chuckervertty 
Chatterjee & Co., Lid. 15 College Square, Calcutta. 
Pp. 879. Price Rs. 16. 


THE PEOPLE'S MOVEMENT IN HYDER- 
ABAD : Edited by Achyut Khodwe. Published by 
Chanda ' Prakashan, Sarafa Nanded, Nisam. State. 
Pp. 176. Price Rs. 4-8. - 


_ REVOLUTION—WHAT IS IT?: By Netaji. 
Substance of an extempore speech delivered tn Hindu- 
sthani by .Netaj Subhas Chandra Bose at the Swara} 
Young Men’s Training Institute, Kambe. Published by 
Shanti Mitra, 22-B Nalin Sarkar Street,’ Calcutta. 
Pp. 12. Price siz annas. es 


WHY MUSSALMANS SHOULD OPPOSE PAKI- 
STAN : By Husain B. Tyabji. Padma Publications, 
Ltd., Bombay. 1946. Pp. 30. Price eight annas. 


THE HOUR OF DECISION—The Task before, 
the Cabinet Mission: By Principal Gurmukh Nihal 
oe. - en & Co., Delhi and Lahore. 1946. Pp. 43. 
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TRANSLITERATION INTO TH ROMAN 

eae ae c Eb ee Homma Hindusthan 
ublications, Raja Bahadur Wadi, H t 

Bombay. Pp. 16. Price four annas. i Sa 


POST-WAR RECONSTRUCTION IN BRITAIN: 


A Record of Progress, January 1941- 
Passed by the British Censor. Pp None: 1944. 











“STORIES ABOUT LENIN 7 iii 


ELIZABETH DONELLY 
Lenin is undoubtedly the greatest figure in the present epoch of human 


history. Important incidents of his life are narrated in this book for 

children in a simple and delightful style. ’ 

~ Ihustrated. Reprinted from the Russian Edition. Price Rupees Two. 

Ae E NIN INSTITUTE, MOSCOW. 
_ A biography of unimpeachable authority of the greatest revolution of our 
time. Any intelligent. reader can get a good glimpse of the Russian 
revolution—its growth and development and form an idea of Leninist 
ideology from a careful perusal of this-one book. 
Reprinted from the Russian Edition. Price Rupees Four. 


SOVIET MISCELLANY 


An anthology of Modern Soviet Writings on Literature, Film, 
Painting, Economy, Science, Medicine, ete. Price Rupees Two. 


FAMINE OR PLENTY 


By—A VILLAGER | 

‘One of the most authoritative books on the Indian Food Question. Scenes of the 
Great BENGAL Famine or 1943 goaded the author a non-Indian and promi- 
‘nent figure in the banking world to ask himself. How is it possible to pre- 
vent recurrence of the famine ? The learned author gives his answer in this 
‘book. The agricultural aspect of the question has received special attention. 
| CONTENTS: | 

The Bengal -Tragedy; Famine in the United Kingdom; Maximum production at 
minimum cost; South Africa, Australia, New Zealand, Russia; The concept of in- 
dividuality falsified ; Chemicals versus compost ; The distribution of purchasing power : 

Agriculture in Tadin: The land-tenure system; Irrigation ; Education ; Diet; India’s 
Currency ; ; Where ae is no vision, the people perish ; Daneee signals ; History repeats 
itself ; The Solution ; : Milk ; The Permanent Settlement must go,; Rotation farming ; 
quate effective demand ith supply ; ; Real democracy, ete. PRICK RUPEES FIVE, 


NETA JI BOSE ‘SUBHENDU GHOSE 


Life-sketch of the greatest kero of modern India along’ with a brief story of 
the I. N. A. written in a simple and sober style, the book has been highly 
aa” appreciated among all sections. of the reading public. Twenty-three 
| drawings in the wood-cut technique is an additional attraction. 
ALBUM SIZE :: PRICE RUPEES THREE 
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FIVE THOUSAND YEARS AGO 


The history of cotton spinning is part of Ancient 
Indian history—a history of man’s eternal quest 


XN 


for utility and beauty. | 
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The oldest known discovered specimen of 
spun cotton dates back to 3,000 B.C. lt was 
tound in the ruins of Mohenjo Daro (City of 
the Dead), a city in the Indus Valley, 
deserted in 3,000 B.C. 


r 


The illustration here shows a Monarch of 
the times. His richly embroidered cotton 
robe was spun at least 5,000 years ago! 
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Founded in 1886, the Calico Mills ; 
» , form one of India’s largest single units and, Sarees -- Dhotis -- Mulls -- 
: with the Jubilee Mills, produce over 1,75,000 yards =f » Detiicd Raliceges- 
of fabrics a day. To-day, more than ever before, its facilities § to. Netti 
are serving the Nation's efforts to fight the cloth shortage. ; C Mosquito Netting -- 
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| The Effective Expression of Culture 


‘Indian. Education must prepare men and 
‘women fit for their- task. It must make them 
Bharatiya, in spirit and, outlook, true to the 
Motherland, striving ceaselessly for the integration 
of their own personality. K. M. Munshi writes in 
The Social Welfare : 


Bharatiya Shiksha, while equipping the student with 
‘every kind of scientific and technical training, must teach 
the student not to sacrifice an anicient form or attitude 
to an unreasoning passion for change; not to retain a form 
sor attitude which inl the light of ‘modern times can be 
replaced by another form: or attitude which is a truer and 
more effective expression of the spirit of Bharatiya Vidya; 
and to capture the spirit afresh for‘each generation to 
‘present to the world. motes 

'- This object lays emphasis on four different corollaries 
from the foregoing principles. 

The first is that emphasis on formative education 
should not lead the teacher to ignore scientific and tech- 
nical training. Education, if it is the creative art of self- 
sculpture, is also a means of social adjustment. Its pro- 
ducts, therefore, must have the latest equipment and skill 
to deal with the problems of their age. They have to 
live in their times and serve their country, and the world, 
with the. best weapons available. 


I;ducation as a creative art shapes the man to 
“perfection, but even the Perfect has to deal with 
environments. In doing so they cannot be behind 
others in matters relating to material equipment. 


The second corollary formulates the approach to 
‘Change, which Westernism considers the principal element 
dn life. Creative Education has its characteristic outlook 
‘on Change. The Central Idea must pass through a 
-geries of sheaths to maintain its vitality; Even souls have 
to pass through different bodies. Mere change of -ex- 
‘ternals, is however, no salvatiom At the same time, ‘a 
‘refusal to change the externals is strangulation. ~ 

In a balanced scheme of self-fulfilment Change has 
:a place as much as Tradition. Tradition, the persistence 
of forms and the continuity of institutional life, is a neces- 
sity of life. On the other hand, Change imposes the 
need for reintegration of Culture which keeps it fresh and 
vigorous, 

At the same time, sweeping or swift change which 


stifles the Central Idea or. which shapes the continuity . 


of Culture is death. : 

“. Creative Education thus formulates the relation 
‘between Change and. Tradition; First, No ancient form or 
-attitude should be sacrificed to passiom for change; Second, 
‘No form or attitude should be retained if it could be 
_creplaced by another which is a truer and. more effective 
expression of the Spirit of the Culture. 


The old world must change but the new world 
must not cease to be the effective expression of our 
Culture. 

This is the secret’ of re-integration. This is the 
secret of the alchemy which all masters who have built 
on the firm foundation, have taught; the secret of Daya- 
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nand and Ramakrishna, of Vivekananda, Aravinda and 
Gandhiji. 

The fourth and-final corollary is that Culture cannot 
be possessed or inherited. It can only be recaptured by 
each man for himself and his generation. Bach young 
man, like Vivekananda, Aravinda, and Gandhiji, should. 
study thé past, absorb Indian Culture and try to live in 
the light of modern needs and equipments. In this way 
Indian Culture will not be a local. tradition, not merely 
a national outlook but a world force wherewith to “redeem 
humanity. 

We cannot, even if we will, change the permanent 
values which flow from the Central Idea of our Culture. 
For India has to resist the decadent Westernistic influence 
which oppresses the world, and to lead humanity to the 
higher, deeper and wider life of the spirit. The resur- 
gence of Asia has to be achieved. Humanity which is in 
the grip of force and fraud and a regimentation based on 
a denial of human dignity, has to be weaned away from 
Westernism, : 

This can only be-done by India, free and great, which 
is a true ethbodiment of her Culture. 
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Hi. G. Wells: 


The -Sociological Significance of 
His Novels 


Few writers in our time have radiated such 
Immense stimuli and been.. such continuous 
awakeners as H. G. Wells. E. K. Bramstedt writes 
in The Aryan Path : 


The work of this giant—scientist and journalist, 
pamphleteer and sociologist, popular historian and contem- 
porary. social critic—has proved a landmark in the evolu- 
tion of the modern mind. The extinction of so great a 
volcano, the passing away of this ferociously independent 
John Bull of English literature faces us, who are con- 
sciously or unconsciously in his debt, with the question: 
What will remain of his rich legacy? Which of the many 
products of this fertile, incessantly advancing mind will 


“pass the test of time, will impress future generations as 


they have impressed us? 

_ An awkward question. The attitude of posterity 
‘depends on so many unpredictable factors—the trend and 
quality off its own «writers, changes in the social structure 
as well as in fashions and tastes, even the political prestige 
of the country to which the author of bygone days 
belonged. Let me quote two forecasts. One comes from 
an erudite literary historian who, whilst admitting that 
H. G. W. is “a man with a style” and alsq “entitled to a 
modest niche in history as a humourist,” sees in him, 
above all, a social commentator, “a thinker of other peo- 
ple’s thoughts.” Dr. H, V. Routh in’ English Literature 
and Ideas in the Twentieth Century (1946), says: 

- Unfortunately for his reputation, knowledge moves so 
rapidly and forgetfully that his influence may well be 
effaced, and others will revive his. principles believing 
them to be their own.. If so, he will barely survive as 
ari entertainer, ‘intermittently in -demand in lending 
libraries.” a | 
At least one critic is even more sceptic—H, G. W. 


408 
himself. In his penetrating, frank Experiment in Auto- 
biography (1934), he writes: 

“T have to admit that the larger part of my fiction was 
written lightly and with a certain haste. Only one or 
two of my novels deal primarily with personality, and then 
rather in the spirit of what David Low calls the carica- 
ture-portrait than for the purpose of such exhaustive 
rendering as Henry James had in mind.” 

Wells doubts if these caricature-portraits of ‘his “have 
that sort of vitality which endures into new social phases. 
In the course of a few decades they may become incom- 
prehensible. The snobbery of Kipps, for example, or the 
bookish illiteracy of Mr. Polly may he altogether 
inexplicable.” 

It seems to me that Wells here took too pessimistic a 
view, even if ample allowances are made for the probable 
fading out of many of his novels and stories. Of the three 
periods in Well’s development, the works of the last, mainly 


concerted with social criticism and political comment, 


are least likely to survive. The New Machiavelli or The 
Vorld of William Clissold may provide valuable material 
for the cultural and social historian two hundred years 
hence, but they will hardly excite the public. Some of 
his earlier fantastic tales might last longer, so long as 
science utopia does not become. scientific fact. The Time 
Machine (1895) will probably retain its dramatic tension 
and strange grip on the reader’s imagination, just as today 
Swift's Gulliver’s Travels for us stil] throws light on ordi. 
nary human existence by confronting ‘it with the extra- 
ordinary and in some cases far more reasonable beings 
whom Gulliver chances to meet. But The First Men in 
the Moon (1901) is likely to become obsolete, should the 
now planned expedition to that planet int a specially con- 
structed rocket succeed. Just as today nobody cares for 
Jules Verne’s thrilling technical adventure stories of 
eighty years ago, in which the invention of the U-boat was 
boldly anticipated. 


Despite the doubts of their creator, some of 
the non-scientific and non-political novels of 
Wells’s second period (1900-1910) should main- 
tain their charm, their vigour and their unaffected 
humour for a long time, even after their social 
setting has ceased to exist. 


For ate we not still able to appreciate the significance 
of Voltaire’s Candide or the specific humour of Sterne’s 
Tristram Shandy, although much in them can be fully 
understood only against their contemporary back-ground ? 
Amongst these works from the second period are two 
different types: (a) Tono Bungay, in which the social 
structure of contemporary’ England is sketched on a large 
canvas; and (b) books like Kipps and The History of 
Mr. Polly, containing caricature-portraits done with a 
deft touch and a closeness to life which never succumbs to 
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mere prosaic description. It is true, H. G. W. did not 
possess that extreme detachment and _ self-effacement 
necessary for the creation of a social panorama or for the 
development of a family symbolising at the same time 
a’ class, to be found behind Galsworthy’s Forsyte Saga or 
young Thomas Mann’s Buddenbrooks. “Emotion recollected. 
in tranquillity” could hardly be the motto of a man who: 
lived more in the present than in the past, and often more- 
in the future than in the present. Unlike these two sons- 


of patricians, H. G. Wells was the offspring of a small - 
man, a suburban petit-bourgeois, successful in cricket and: 


a failure as a shopkeeper. 


Wells inherited a strong vitality, a robust. 
vigour which loves a fight, -overcomes heavy 
obstacles and does not mind lifting the lid of an: 
unknown tomorrow. 


Tono Bungay (1909), which Wells later dubbed “per- 
haps my most ambitious novel” contains remarkable flashes. 
of insight into the transition from a decaying feudal 
society to a modern. vulgar commercialism, enterprising. 
and full of humbug, the super-agile captain of hich: 
eventually wreck his own creation. The two English 
social systems, the old rural and the new urban, have quit#: 
different codes and techniques and Wells has succeeded: 
in making them articulate. Bladesover symbolises the- 


teu 


rule of the gentry, a world in which everyone knows his © 


or her station, in which social contacts and social res- 
ponsibilities are fixed according to the traditional rules 
of the game. 
been a housekeeper to two aristocratic ladies in the country, 
a fact which allowed the boy more than a glimpse into- 
the social fabric of this now bygone world, in which the 
servants displayed as much, if not more, snobbery and: 
regard for social etiquette than the Olympians they watched- 
so closely. There is justice in Wells’s attitude towards the 
gradual changes in the distribution of power which marked: 
the Edwardian period, but this justice is somewhat nega- 
tive. Consider his comment on the new financiers whe- 
took over many large estates from the old aristocrats. 
, There was no effect of a beneficial replacement of 
passive unintelligent people by active intelligent ones. 
One felt that a smaller but more enterprising and intensely 
undignified variety of stupidity had replaced the large 
dullness of the old gentry, and that was. all.- 

Indeed the newly entiobled financiers were only a by- 
product of that urban commercialism so superbly carica- 
tured in this novel. Wells’s Jater confession that the book 
is rather extensive than intensive, hits the mark, yet in 
no other novel are the pushing, swindling practices of 
a certain type of advertising so devastatingly exposed. 
‘Tono Bungay,” a worthless patent medicine, becomes the 
elixir of success, the key to Society for Edward Ponderevo 
and his nephew. The technique of its propaganda is to 
suggest ills in order to sell cheap cures. This chemical 
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commercialism secures control of printing: works and a 
chain of newspapers and magazines. The economic rise 
of Mr. Ponderevo, that lively, sly, unrefined cockney, is 
accompanied by the social rise of his wife. In a study of 
various London milieus we accompany them from -the 
shabby impecuniosity of the Camden Town lodging via the 
suburban middle-class refinement of Beckenham and Chisle- 
‘hurst to the lavish magnificence of Crest Hill with its 
marble ‘staircase and its golden bed for Mrs. Ponderevo, 
facsimile of the Fontainebleau of Louis XIV. 

Whereas later, in The World of William Clissold 
(1926), the’ earnest ideas of the world-reformer and social 


critic are unfortunately developed at the expense of con . 


crete descriptions of social reality, the caricature-portraits 
of Mr. and Mrs. Ponderevo, drawn over-life-size, touch 
the core of an unbalanced society. The subjects appear 
grotesque, but thoroughly human, In Jono Bungay the 
“little man” becomes a “big man” before he ends a failure, 
whilst in the other novels of the period the little man 
remains little, inarticulate, tragi-comic. The Wheels of 
Chance (1896), Love and Mr, Lewisham (1900), Kipps 
(1905) and The History of Mr. Polly (1910) put the little 
. man, his fancies, his oddities and his struggles on the 
map of English literature. At the same time Wells has 
avoided depicting him with that desperate bleakness which 
overwhelms us in the earlier novels of Zola, or in the 
later ones of the German Hans Fallada. Little Man— 
What Now?—the title of one of Fallada’s books—could 
be written also over those refreshing stories of Wells, but 
with him the question has a less tragic meaning, for he 
delights in existence. He regards life as a tremendous 
adventure, which again and again fascinates his modest 
‘heroes, muddle-headed and bewildered as they often are. 

Apart from the sombre note of his final books, pro- 
claiming “mind at the end of its tether,” H. G. W. mwas, 
fundamentally, anything. but a pessimist like Schopenhauer 
or Thomas Hardy. It was not man’s moribund position 
in the Universe that worried him at the height of his 


creative powers, but the ills of the social system and their . 


impact on the individual. -“If the world does not. please 
you, plow can change it,’ he insisted. 

You may change it to something sinister and angry, 
‘to something appalling, but it may be you will change it 
to something brighter, something more agreeable, and at 
the worst, something more interesting. 
one sort of man who is absolutely to blame for his owni 
misery, and that is the man who finds life dull and dreary. 

Now the life-stations of Messrs. Hoopdriver, Lewisham, 
Kipps and Polly contained indeed a perturbing amount 
of dullness and dreariness: some were badly paid shop- 
assistants at the mercy of mean, uneducated, bullying 
employers; other lived in the stifling atmosphere of badly 
managed ‘schools—Lewisham as a young schoolmaster, 
Kipps as a pupil at a snobbish little place of misinforma- 


tion, And in the end none of them went very far. Social - 


reality proved. stronger than their hopes and ‘wishful 
‘dreams of Jove and.success. Though Art Kipps, odd and 
hefogged, leaves the drudgery of the draper’s shop by 
coming into a fortune, and mixes with finer circles, he is 
in the end swindled out of his money and leaves his 


socially superior bride to settle down with a hook-shop - 


and a girl of his own class. Mr. Lewisham too gives up 
his ambitious schemes, his championship of socialism, his 
friendship with an understanding woman student, and 
accepts a shallow but loyal wife and the status of a 


father. And, last but not least, Mr. Polly—whom H. G. W. 


regarded as the happiest child of his creation—lovable, 
erratic Mr. Polly, “one of the greatest, clowns in English 
letters,” ends up as helper to a fat woman who keeps an 
inn. But all these figures at least try to escape from the 
stifling dullness of humdrum rouline, all have fits of 
adventure and a zest for the delights of life. All of them 
experiment and sometimes allow themselves to be carried 
away by a strong urge to escape the pressure of a social 
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mechanism they do not understand. All want lives of their - 
Mr.’ Polly, having accidentally set on fire’. 


own choosing. 


*his outfitter’s shop in a provincial town in South England, : 
does not commit the intended suicide but instead gives.. 
free vent to a Wanderlust which is his guide to the beauties. 
of nature. He is grotesque and yet so concrete, so full of 
genuine life that one cannot help loving him. Kipps and 
Polly may be odd and’ clumsy in‘expressing their feelings, 
but they are never hysterical, always in contro! of their - 


instincts and are capable of. rising to an occasion ini the 
same unostentatious manner that thousands of Englishmen. 
did during the dark days of the last awar. 

These caricature-portraits are the felicitous outcome- 
of a freshness and an intimate penetration which is com. 
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passionate without being sentimental, celar-sighted with- — 
out being coldly dissecting, realistic without losing a 


poetical tocuh, As Wells says himself, these figures are 
all “thwarted and crippled by the defects of our con- 
temporary civilisation.” ; 


The frustration and waste caused by the con- 


temporary civilisation occupied Wells’s mind and. 


pen again and again. 


It marks the artistic superiority of these novels, that. ° 
in them this frustration is shown in the lives of ordinary ‘ 


people and: not, as im later more generalised case-studies, | 
in those of political intellectuals or industrial entrepreneurs. | 


tian 


Wells clearly recognised that with simple as well as with ° 
complicated characters, frustration is to a large extent | 


caused by the conflict between rational aims and inten- 


tions and irrational impulses, a conflict tearing modern | 


man to pieces. 


There is much more maladjustment than harmony in | 


the erotic relations between his leading figures; incom- 


patibility of character, accentuated by unfavourable social . 
conditions, as with Polly and Miriam; lack of under- : 
standing and deeper attraction owing to different social: : 
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‘Trafford, in The Research Magnificent, devoted to the 
arduous complexities of research, finds the worries of 
home life too much for him, Mr. Lewisham, once so 
proud of his scheme for regulating life, eventually “knew 
love for what it was, knew it for something more ancient 
and more imperative than reason. Love and a suc- 
cessful career prove incompatible and their mixture leads 
.to a crisis ‘which only catastrophe or resignation can end. 
Wells never sided with the Philistines; one of his 
‘last novels, You ‘Can’t Be Too Careful (1941) is indeed - 
-& Spirited indictment of the stuffy mentality. Yet he 
early recognised the necessity of a balance between the 


red blaze of passion and rational planning, indispensable | 


for our chaotic society. -In The New Machiavelli (1911) 
| in which the temperate atmosphere of English political 
‘ club life before the first world war is by far better repro- 

duced than individuals are portrayed—Remington climbs 
from rather small beginnings high on the political ladder, 
but falls from it, like a second Parnell, through his pas- 
sionate love for a woman. Others have drawn the psycho. 
logical conflict between reason and lust with more sub- 
tlety; Wells clearly realises the sociological structure of 
a society in which a rational career and irrational love 
are bound to clash. 

Whilst an artist mi ight experiment im love,—and 
H. G. W. himself lacked the experimental spirit as little 
in this field as in many> others—a politician or a states- 
man in Anglo-Saxon countries heads for disaster if he 
does not conform-to the unwritten moral code based on 
“the needs and prejudices of society. Remington explains:— 

“We are forced to be laws unto ourselves and to live 
‘experimentally. It is inevitable that a considerable frac- 
tion of just that bolder, more initiatoty section of the 
intellectual community, ‘the section that can least be 
spared from the collective life in a- period of trial and 
change demanding the utmost versatility, will drift into 
such emotional crises and such disaster as oyertook us. 
Most perhaps will escape, but many will go down, many 
more than the world can spare.” 


The sociological significance of Wells’s 
novels seems to me to lie in the experumente) 
attitude behind them. 


It is true, Wells made no experiment as regards the 
a -arlistic structure of the novel; he did not attempt to 
( 
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change its essence, as James Joyce did. In his novels, 
however, he experimented incessantly as an original social 
observer and an impatient social reformer. Whatever the - 
verdict of posterity on his works, for us it is this experi-. 
mental attitude above all that counts for so much. To us. 
che was, if not one of the profoundest, certainly one of the 
boldest and most fertile brains, a Daniel Defoe and a 
Jonathan ‘Swift rolled into one. He was, as often as not, 
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a raconteur with a purpose, amd yet was an artist in 
closer touch with reality than most of his contemporary 
novelists. His description of the hero in Mr. Britling Sees 
It Through 1916) holds good of himself:— 

“His was a naturally irritable mind, which gave him 
point and passion, and moreover, he:had a certain obstinate 
originality and a generous disposition. So that he was 
always lively, sometimes spacious and never vile. He 
loved to write and talk, He talked about everything, he 
had ideas about everything; he could no more help having 
ideas about everything than a dog can resist smelling at 
your heels. He sniffed at the nec of social reality.” 





: A Crowded Month 
The New Review observes: 


The last weeks were packed with multitudinous news 
items: change. of Viceroy, Central and Provincial Budgets, 
Inter-Asian "Relations Conference, meetings and resolu- 
tions of political parties, labour strikes, agrarian troubles, 
disturbances in the Punjab and the N.-W. Frontier Pro- 
vince, etc. all events bringing out the ‘political and 
social effervescence indicating the approach of climax. 2 

Lord Wavell has left us. Bengal feels. grateful to him 
for the masterly way in which he handled famine-relief 
in 1948; India will remember him for all he did to solve 
the political problem; the common man will say he has 
had little luck in his life. He always proved a brave 
soldier. As a strategist, optimism was his weak point; 
he underrated Rommel when he agreed to allow half his 
armoured force to be transferred to Greece; he under- 
rated the difficulties of the first. Burma campaign; he 
underrated the complexities of India’s political condi- 
tions. The odds against him were recurrently heavy; he 
faced them bravely. Anybody might have failed where 
he failed, but if he stands out as a historical figure, he 
owes it‘to his bravery ‘rather than to his judgment. 

Admiral Mountbatten was doubly welcomed by India, 
as a Viceroy, and as the last English Viceroy. His task 
is without glamour; it is no commando operation, not 
even a rear-guard action, it is a satisiactory disposal of the . 
imperial surplus. Yet his task is not a bureaucratic 
reshuffle, it is the very humane task of building up a 
divided house into a peaceful home, and of remaining on. 
the best of terms with everybody. His dexterity in hand- 
ling ‘commando troops and organising teamwork stands 
him in good stead, and he has been alternately called 
dangerously charming and charmingly dangerous, Soldiers 
thought him charming; will politicians consider him 
‘dangerous? May the people find him helpful! 
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India in Parliament — 
The same Review writes : 


The meaning of H. M.’s Government’s declaration on 
February 20 was made clear in the debate of the House 
of Commons. But it is well to note that the debate was 
meant for the instruction of Britain. The Conservatives 
are out to sap the cohesion of the Labour Party by show- 
ing the incompetence of the Labour Cabinet; even their 
speeches on foreign policy were meant for home politics. 
From the debate it is clearer than ever that Britain’s resolve 
to relinquish the political. control of India is final. Yet 
some of our politicos doubt it and talk of mobilizing the 
masses in case Britain should not leave; others fancy she 
fosters divisions in this country. If they do not believe 
in British good intentions, they should realise Britain’s 
interests. Actually Britannia’s hands have grown too feeble 
to hold the reins tight; it becomes her prestige to pass 
them on as decorously as possible and it suits her interests 
to leave the coach and pair undamaged, in the hope that 
one or other of her grand-nephews may be given an oc- 
-easional ride. Chaos in India can only be harmful to 
Britain’s trade, industry and: global strategy. These in- 
corrigible doubters should for the present examine their 
conscience rather than Britain’s and see what they do or 
could do to remedy the present divisions in India. 

Indian statesmen’ know the situation well, and they 
gave the. Parliamentary debate no importance; they only 
registered with amused interest the certificate of capacity 


for self-government which Sir Stafford Cripps gave them, . 


and Mr. Churchill’s tardy tears over the fate awaiting 
the depressed classes. The Congress leaders are even 
‘getting nervous about the short time that is left before 
independence. They appreciate the good services which 
English Civil Servants could still. render. They are 
anxious to have tranquillity in the country to effect a 
smooth transfer of power. They are keen on getting a 
constitution, any constitution, so as to have a legal frame- 
work to receive the suzerain power. After June 1948, 
the frame-work can be put into shape at leisure. 

In their hurry, they are prepared to make all kinds of 
concessions. They boldly proclaimed an unqualified 
acceptance of the division into Groups and shrewdly offered 
the division of Provinces. They invited the Muslim 
League’ to pourparlers, and they hope to receive an 
answer before the Constituent Assembly resumes its work 
fn April. 


Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew 
D. Chatterjee writes in Science and'Culture :- 


- The Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew, are situated 
about mine miles south-west of the city of London 
on the bank of the Thames. They are the headquarters 
of intensive botanical research for all the countries 
now under the British Government. The early history 
of Kew Gardens dates back towards the latter half 
of the seventeenth century when a part of the present 
area, belonged to one Lord Chapel. After his death 
in 1696, the property came in the hands of his grand- 
niece Lady Elizabeth Chapel, daughter of the second 
Earl of Essex. Her’ husband was a bit of an astro- 
nomer and he converted part of the Kew House into 
an observatory and erected a ‘telescope there. In 
1725, the Astronomer Royal, Dr. Bradley made two 
important discoveries here, viz., @) the aberration of 
light, and (7) the nutation of ‘the earth’s axis. In 
1730, Lady Elizabeth died and_ the property was 
leased to Frederick, Prince of Wales. Thus was in- 
augurated the long and intimate association of Kew 
with the Royal family. a 

Frederick took an interest in the improvement 
of the garden but died prematurely in 1751 and his 
widow Princess Augusta of Saxa-Gotha, mother of 
George TIf took charge of improving the garden. 





‘In 1759 with Earl of Bute as scientific direc- 
tor, William Aiton as head gardener and Sir 
William Chambers as architect Princess Augusta 
made a garden of some fifteen acres. 


It is to this lady that credit is also due for 


making this a Botanic Garden (by growing plants of . 


academic interest) as it is understood, apart from 
an ordinary flower garden. Her architect built a num- 
ber of temples and buildings but some of them ran 
into decay and were later demolished. A few of his 
substantially built ‘structures still remain such as the 
Pagoda (built 1762), Temple of Aeolus (1760 but 
rebuilt in 1845), Temple of Bellona (1760) and the 
Orangery (1761)—now one of the museums. Princess 
Augusta died in 1772 and her garden came in the 
hands of H. M. George ITI. He purchased the 


‘hitherto leasehold property from the Essex family 
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and extended the area by joining it with another | 
neighbouring property on the Richmond side which , 


he owned. He secured the service of Sir Joseph Banks, . | 


the then President of the' Royal Society and one of 
the most famous scientific men ‘of his time. Si 
Joseph was the first unpaid Director of the garden 
which post he held until his death in 1820. One of 


the most notable events of Sir Joseph’s regime was: 
thé sending of plant collectors abroad. They were 


well-known men like Francis Mason (collected m 
South Africa) and Richard Oldham (collected in: 
China and died there in Amoy). George III and Sir 
Joseph Banks both died in 1820 and after their death 
the garden deteriorated in efficiency and repute. 


period of stagnation followed and during the a 3 


Sir | 
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years of Queen Victoria’s reign the idea of abolishing’ « 
the botanic gaden was taken up seriously. Public’ | 
opinion was strongly expressed against this idea and . 


the garden (hitherto a property of ‘the Royal family 


after its purchase by George ITI) was given to the - 


Nation by the Queen in 1840. 


This historical background and the early 


association of Kew Garden with the Royal family . 


is admirably outlined by an ex-director in the 


‘following words : 
.“Qutside the Metropolis (2.e., London) there is- 


probably no spot which has seen so much of our 
history as the piece of ground included within the 
bend of the Thames which lies between Kew and: 
Richmond bridges. Successive dynasties made it their 
residence. Henry VII built the palace in’ Richmond 
in which his successor entertained the Emperor 
Charles V. Queen Mary lived there and in it Elizabeth 
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-gigned the death warrant of Mary Queen of Scots, 
and died herself, In Kew in Ormond Lodge, George 
II gave Sir Robert Walpole a rough reception .when 
‘he was roused to hear of his accession to the throne 
-and it was in the adjoining garden that Sir Walter 
‘Scott placed the interview of Jeamie Deans with 
‘Queen Caroline one of the most capable of Queens. 
At Kew itself was the residence of George III and 
hig mother. Here he gave Lord Bute his dismissal, 
his ehildren were brought up and two of his sons 
Willham IV and the Duke of Kent were married _ in 
the presence of the dying Queen Charlotte. The im- 
press of history remains on Kew. In its main features 
it still remains as George III left it. The Royal in- 
“fluence and atmosphere persists. It is now the stately 
‘arden of a great personage, though that is now the 
British people and no longer the Sovereign. In truth 
it possesses the grand manner which can be in- 
herited but not acquired.” e - 

In 1841, the garden started as a national’ pro- 
perty. Sir William Hooker, then Professor of Botany 
at Glasgow, was appointed the director, With him a 
second ‘period of activity was started. He threw open 
the garden to the ‘public and during the ‘first year 
there were 9174 visitors. Some 45 acres of land was 
added in 1843 and by subsequent addition in 1845 and 
later, the present area of 288 acres was found. The 
palm house was constructed in 1848, a lake was 
excavated and made in 1861, the temperate house and 
the rock garden were made in 1862 and 1882 respec- 
tively. Recently in 1930, the rock garden was further 
‘enlarged. A second cactus house was built in 1932, 
and shortly afterwards a house for South African 
-gueculent plants was added. Both these houses were 
‘presented to the Gardens by well-wishers. 
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_ We have opened a “Clinical Department” under the 
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for “diagnosis and suggested treatment” of your case, 
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Text of President Truman’s Speech on 
‘New Foreign Policy : 


Following is the text of President Truman’s 
message to Congress on the Mediterranean situa- 
tion, as recorded and transcribed by The New 
York Times : 


Mr. President, Mr. Speaker, members of the- Con. 
gress of the United States: ; 

The gravity of the situation which confronts the world 
today necessitates my appearance before a joint session 
of the Congress. The foreign policy and the national 
lsecurity of this country are involved, 

One aspect of the present situation, which I wish to 
present to you at this time for your consideration and 
decision, concerns Greece and Turkey. a < 
‘The United States has received from the Greek Govern- 
Ment an urgent appeal for financial and’ economic assist- 
ance. Preliminary reports from thé American Economic 
Mission now in Greece and reports from the. American 
Ambassador in Greece corroborate the statement of the 
Greek Government that assistance is imperative if Greece 
is to survive as a free nation. 

I do not believe that the American people and the 
Congress wish to turn a deaf ear to the appeal of the 
Greek Government. 

Greece is not a rich country. Lack of sufficient 
natural resources has always forced the Greek. people to 
twork hard.to make both ends meet. Since 1940, this 
industrious, peace-loving country has _ suffered invasion, 
four years of cruel enemy. occupation, and bitter internal 
strife. ai : 

GREECE IN DESPERATE Srraits 

When forces of liberation entered Greece they found 
that the retreating Germans had destroyed virtually all the 
railways, roads, port facilities, communications, and mer- 
chant marine. More than a thousand villages had been 
burned.: Eighty-five per cent of the children were tuber- 


cular. Livestock, poultry, and draft animals had almost 
disappeared. Inflation had wiped ‘out practically all 
savings, 


As a result of these tragic conditions, a militant 
minority, exploiting human want and misery, was able 
to create political chaos which, until now, has made 
economic, recovery impossible. 

Greece is today without funds to finance the im- 
portation of those goods which are essential to bare sub- 


sistence. Under these circumstances, the people of Greect’ 


cannot make progress in solving their problems of re- 
construction. Greece is ini desperate need of financial and 
economic assistance to enable it to resume purchases of 
food, clothing, fuel and ‘seeds. These are indispensable 
for the subsistence of its people and are obtainable only 
from abroad. Greece must have help to import the goods 
Necessary to Yestore internal order and. security so 
essential for economic and political recovery. ~ 
The Greek Government has also asked for the assist- 
ance of experienced American adininistrators, economists 
and technicians to insure that the financial and other aid 
given to Greece shall be used effectively in creating a 
stable and self-sustaining economy and in improving its 
public administration. 


TERRORISTS THREATEN STATE 


The very existence of the Greek state is today threatened 
by the terrorist activities of several thousand armed men, 
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led by Communists, who: defy the Government’s authority 
at a number of points, particularly along the northern 
boundaries. A commission appointed by the United - 
Nations Security Council is at present investigating dis- 
turbed conditions in Northern Greece and alleged border 
violations along the frontiers between Greece on the one 
hand and Albania, Bulgaria and Yugoslavia on the other. . 

Meanwhile, the Greek Government is unable to cope 
with the situation. The Greek Army is small and poorly 
equipped. It needs supplies and equipment if it is to 
restore the authority to the Government throughout Greek 
territory. 

Greece must have assistance if it is to become a self- 
supporting and self-respecting democracy. The United 
States must supply this assistance. We have already 
extended to Greece certain types of relief .and economit 
aid but these are inadequate. There is no other country 
to which democratic Greece cam turn. No other nation 
is willing and able to provide the necessary support for a 
democratic Greek Government. 

- Brrrain Forcep ro Crease Am 

The British Government, which has been helping 

Greece, can give no further financial or economic aid 
after March 31; Great Britain finds itself under the 
necessity of reducing or liquidating its commitments in 
several parts of the world, including Greece. 
"We have considered how the United--Nations might 
assist in this crisis. But the situation is an urgent one 
requiring immediate action, and the United Nations and 
its. related organizations are not in a position .to extend 
help of the kind, that is- required, ; 

It is important to note that the Greek Government 
has asked for our aid in utilizing effectively the financial 
and other assistance we may give to Greece, and in 
improving its public administration. It is of the utmost 
Importance that we supervise the use: of any funds made 
available to Greece, in. such a manner that each dollar 
spent will count toward making Greece self-supporting, 
and will help to build an economy in which a healthy 
democracy can flourish, ; 

No government is perfect. One of the chief virtues 
of a democracy, however, is that.its defects are always 
visible and under democratic processes can be pointed out 
and corrected. The Government of Greece is not perfect. 
Nevertheless, it represents 85 per cent of the members of 
the Greek Parliament who were chosen in an election last 
year. Foreign observers, including 692 Americans, con+ 
sidered this election to be a fair expression of the views 
of the Greek people. ; 
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Bordering on the “Russian-dominated area of Europe and the East is a great strategic region 


whose future is uncertain. It- stretches from 
across the Dardanelles to Turkey and the rich 
- British Empire have now placed before the United 


= 


The Greek Government .has been operating. in an 
atmosphere of chaos and extremism. It has made mistakes. 
The extension of aid by this country does not mean that 
the United States condones everything that the 
Greek Government has done or will do. We have con- 
demned in the past, and we condemn now, extremist 
measures of ‘the right or the left. We have in the past 
advised tolerance, and we advise tolerance now. 

Greece’s neighbour, Turkey, also deserves our atten- 
tion. The future of Turkey as an independent anid econo- 
mically sound state is clearly no less important to the 
freedom-loving peoples of the world ‘than the future of 
Greece. The circumstances in which Turkey finds itself 
today are considerably different from those of Greece. 
Turkey has been spared the disasters that have beset 
Greece. And during the war, the United States and Great 
Britain furnished Turkey with material aid. Nevertheless, 
Turkey now reeds our support. 

Since the war Turkey has sought additional financial 
assistance from Great Britain and the United States for 
the purpose of effecting that modernization necessary for 
the maintenance of its national integrity. That integrity 
is essential to the preservation of order in the Middle 

\ East. eng 

The British Governmenit has informed us that, owing to 
its own difficulties, it can no longer extend financial or 
economic aid -to Turkey. As in the case of Greece, if 
Turkey is to have the assistance it needs, the United States 
must supply it. We are the only country able to pro- 
vide that help. 

I am fully aware of the broad implications involved 
if the United States extends assistance to Greece and 
Turkey, and I shall discuss these implications with you 
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at this time. / ; 
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;on them totalitarian regimes. 


Germany down through Austria, Italy, Greece, 
oul-fields of the East. The difficulties of the 
States the question what’ it will do, particularly 


with its economic resources, to prevent that region from coming under Russian control.’ 


! Our Basic Forricn Pouicy 


One of the primary objectives of the foreign policy 
of the United States is the creation of conditions-in which 
we and other nations will be able to work out a way of 
life free from coercion. This was a fundamental issue 
in the war with Germany and Japan. Our victory was 
won over countries which sought to impose their will, and 
their way of life, upon other nations. 

To ensure the peaceful development of nations, free 
from coercion, the United States has taken a teading 
part in ‘establishing the United Nations. The United 
‘Nations is designed to make possible. lasting freedom and 
independence for all its members. We shall not realize 
‘our objectives, however, unless we are willing to help 


free peoples to maintain their institutions and their national ° 


integrity against aggressive movements that” seek to impose 
This is no more than a 
frank recognition that totalitarian regimes imposed cn free 
peoples, by direct or indirect aggression, undermine the 


foundations of international peace and hence the security 


of the United States. 

The peoples of a number of countries of the world 
have recently had totalitarian regimes forced upon them 
against their: will, The Government of the United States 
has made frequent protests against coercion and intimida- 
tion, in violation of the Yalta Agreement, in Poland, 
Rumania and Bulgaria. I must also state that in a num- 
ber of other countries there have been similar developments. 


Cuorce Factne Every Nation 


At the present moment in world history nearly every 
nation) must choose between alternative ways of life. 
choice is too often not a free one. | Saree 


’ 
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The 


‘FOREIGN PERIODICALS 


One way of life is based wpon the will of the majority, 
and is distinguished by free imstilutions, representative 
government, free elections, guarantees of individual liberty, 
freedom of "speech and religion, and freedom from political 
oppression. 

The second way of life is based upon the will 
of a minority forcibly imposed upon the majority. It 
relies upon terror and oppression, a controlled press anid 
tadio, fixed elections, and the suppression of personal 
freedoms, . 

I believe that it must be the policy of ‘the United 
States to support free peoples who are resisting attempted 
subjugation by armed minorities or by outside pressures. 

I believe that we must assist free peoples to work 
out their own .destinies.in their own way. 

I believe that our help should be primarily through 
economic anid financial aid which is essential to economic 
stability and- orderly political processes. 

The world is not static, and the stetus quo is not 
sacred. But we cannot, allow changes in the status quo 
in violation of the charter of the United Nations by such 
methods as coercion, or by such subterfuges as political 
infiltration. In helping free and independent nations to 
maintain their freedom, the United States will be giving 
effect to the principles of the charter of the United 
~ Nations. 


MorE THAN GREECE AT STAKE 


It is necessary only to glance at a map to realize that 
the survival and integrity of the Greek nation are of 
grave importance in a much wider situation. If Greece 
should fall under the control of an armed minority, the 
effect upon its neighbour, Turkey, would be immediate 
and serious.. Confusion and disorder might well spread 
throughout the entire Middle East. , 

Moreover, ‘the disappearance of Greece as an inde- 
pendent state would have a profound ‘effect uponi those 
couutries in Europe whose peoples are struggling against 
gréat difficulties to maintain their. freedoms and their - 
independence while they repair the damages of war. 

It would be an unspeakable tragedy if these countries, 
which have struggled so long against overwhelming odds, 
ee ould lose that victory for which they sacrificed so much, 

ollapse of free institutions and loss of independence 
would be disastrous not-only for them but for the 
world, Discouragement and possibly failure would quickly 
be the lot, of neighbouring peoples striving to main. 
tain their. freedom and independence. 


ae Urnces RESOLUTE . ACTION 


‘Should we fail ‘to aid Greece and Turkey in this 
fateful hour, the effect will be far-reaching to the west 
as well as to the east. 
wesolute action. 


We. must take immediate and 









Peedevits is synonymous with vitality, energy and good health, which means 
cesistabce to disease and infection. 


; ALT 


I therefore ask the’ Congress to provide authority for 
assistance to Greece and Turkey in the amount of 
$400,000,000 for the period ending June 30, 1948. In 
requésting these funds, I have taker: into consideration 
the maximum amount of relief assistance which would be 
furnished. to Greece. out’ of the $350,000,000 which I 
recently requested that the Congress authorize for the 
prevention of starvation’ and suffering in countries devasted 
by the war. 

-In addition to funds, ] ask dies Congress to authorize 
the detail of American civilian and military . personne] to 
Greece and Turkey, at the request of those countries, to 


‘assist in the tasks of reconstruction, and for the purpose 
‘of supervising the use of such 


financial and material 
assistance as may be furnished. I recommend that author- 
ity also be ‘provided for the instruction and training of 
selected Greek and Turkish personnel. 

Finally, I ask that the Congress provide authority 
which’ will permit the speediest and most effective use, 
in terms of needed commodities, supplies, and equipment, 
of such funds as may be authorized. 


May Asx FOR More Funps 


If further funds,.or further authority, should be 
needed for the purposes indicated in this message, I shall 
not hesitate to bring the situation before the Congress. 
On this subject the executive and legislative branches of 
the Government must work together. 

This is a serious course upon which we embark, 1 
would -not recommend it except ‘that the alternative is 
much more serious. 

The United States contributed $341,000,000,000 toward 
winning World War II. This is an investment in world 
freedom and world peace. ; 

‘The assistance that I am recommending for Greece, 
and Turkey amounts to little more than one-tenth of one 
per cent of this investment. It is only common sense that 
we should safeguard this investment and make sure that 
“it was not in vain. ; 

The seeds of totalitarian regimes are nurtured by 
misery and want. They spread and grow in the evil 
soil of poverty and strife. They reach their full growth 
when the hope of a people for a better life has died. We 
must keep that hope alive. The free peoples of the world 
look to us for~support In maintaining their freedoms. 

If we falter in our leadership, we may endanger the 
peace of the world—and we shall surely endanger the 
welfare of this nation. 

Great responsibilities have been placed ‘apon us by 
the swift movement of events. JI am corifident that the 
Congress will face these responsibilities squarely. 


- 
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‘Truman Doctrine’ Called a Step 
Toward War 


Commenting on the above in The New York 
Times William L.’Shirer remarks that aid to 
Greece and Turkey is highly unlikely to induce 
Russians to quit Europe without conflict that 
would destroy civilization : 

If, as every one in Washington now seems to agree, 
President Truman's proposal for aid to Greece and Turkey 


is essentially a military matter whose purpose, in Walter 
Lippmann’s words, “is to exert American military power 


upon the Soviet power,” then, obviously, further discussion 


about saving non-existent “democracies” in Turkey and 
Greece has become a waste of time and the “Truman 
Doctrine” has to be judged solely on its military merits. 

Perhaps a reporter, being a civilian, has no business 


venturing into the military field. But since many of his. 


brethren have, this one, with due apologies, would like 
to offer his two-cents’ worth. My only excuse—and it’s 
pretty flimsy—is that on many a dreary night in Berlin I 
had nothing better to do than to delve into such author- 
ities as Ludendorf and Clausewitz on the general subject 
of the relationship between politics and war, that last 
winter in Germany I had the opportunity of studying the 
full texts of the operation plans of the Wehrmacht for 
each phase of the recent war, and that, like many another 
American reporter, I was fascinated and horrified by 
the realization that the most perfect plans of the military 
fraternity go awry as soon as they are put to the terrible 
test of battle and the unpredictable uncertainties of world 
politics, : ; 

No general staff ever planned more expertly, more 
meticulously, than the German. When you study its in- 
genious plans you can see how sure its, members must 
have been that their military calculations could not help 
but succeed., And yet in the end their greatest calculation 
—to risk war itseli—was so ghastly a mistake that their 
country was destroyed as a result of it. 

Obviously our own high command has not got -‘to 
that point yet—of risking war with Russia. But if the 
newspaper accounts. about the correctness of our decision 
to exert American military power against Russia in Turkey 
and Greece have any basis whatsoever, then we have cer- 
tainly taken a first step. And the American people ought 
to know why—and what the risk, so far as it can be 
calculated, is. 

“Diplomacy and strategy, political commitments and 
military power, are inseparable,” as Edward Mead Earle 
pointed out in his excellent book Makers of Modern 
Strategy. “The very existence of a nation depends upon 
its concept of the national interest and the means by which 
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the national interest is promoted; therefore, it ig imperative 
that its citizens understand the fundamentals of strategy.” 
The German experience, it seems to me, has a lesson 
for us. As expert as the German soldiers were at their 
trade, there was always one thing, it seemed to me, that 
they lacked in their calculations—they had no political 
sense. They failed to comprehend the dictum of theiz 
own greatest modern strategist, Clausewitz, that “war is 
politics continued by other means.” 
Specifically, the German generals could never see 
the’ world picture. In the fateful August days of 1939 
they would not stop to make a fundamental calculation 
as to the chances of the two great neutral states, Russia 
and the United States, coming into the war against them. 
We know from the secret German archives that Hitler, in 
his various harangues to the high command, brushed aside 
the subject as of no importance. Even on the eve of the 
German declaration of war against us, Hitler assured every 
one that American troops could never Jand on-the European 
continent, 7 
In the early months of the war J :asked the late 
Goering if America’s potential airplane production did 
not enter into his calculations, 
off as a joke, 
prospect. : 
Now that we have decided to throw in American 
military power against the Soviet Union, ottr statesmen 
and high command, it seems to me, could profit from the 
German lesson by getting very straight in! their own minds 
the consequences of politics by diplomacy being suddenly 
replaced with politics by war. Professor Earle emphasizes 


It was plain he had never faced that 


that Lenin, like Engels, had “read, annotated and pon: ° 


dered Clausewitz” and that, speaking of the latter’s 
“famous dictum” that “war is politics continued by other 
means,” Lenin once exclaimed, “The Marxists have always 


considered, this axiom as the theoretical foundation for the 


meaning of every*war.” | 
Move To Contract Russta 


We are now told by certain writers who presumably 
reflect the thinking of our military men that our new 
strategic plan is designed not only to check Soviet expan- 
sion but to contract it—in fact, to put us into a position 


where we can talk the Russians into withdrawing theit - 


military power from Europe. It is argued that by strength: 
ening the armi¢s of Greece and Turkey we can achieve 
this tremendous goal. : 

But certainly this is highly doubtful. In their pre- 
sent unreasonable mood, the Russians are not likely to be 
“talked” into withdrawing from Europe. If that is so, 
they can only be forced to do so by American military 
power. The question is: Have we the power at such a 
distant point from our shores, and so close to Russia’s 
frontiers? ; 
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FOREIGN PERIODICALS 


The Turkish Army could probably hold out longer 
than did the Poles in 1939. But is it as good as the 
former German Army? ‘The Greek Army, held at bay for 
two years by a few thousand bedraggled guerrillas, could 
hardly stand up, say, to a combined: Yugoslav-Bulgarian 
force strengthened by Russian units which could be made 
quickly available. ; 

The only army we have in Europe is a small. contin- 
gent in Germany. It is a police force, not a combatant 
army of any strength. Indeed, seasoned Kuropean jour: 
nalists express the fear that, if the Soviet Union desired 
20, it could probably occupy the éntire Continent within 
a few weeks and thus deprive us of even the possibility 
of air bases. Also Europe, including Great Britain, is 
exhausted by war. Its peoples, especially on the Conti- 
nent, would hardly spring to arms, even if they had them, 
¢o join in a war against Russia, however much they may 
detest the Soviet dictatorship and love us. 


Mirrrary Pressure ABSURD 


From a purely military point of view—since that 
appears to be the issue—it would seem as absurd for 
-us to try to exert successful military pressure, however 
just our cause, against the Soviet Union on or near its 
borders at it would be for Russia to use its military power 
‘against us from below the Rio Grande.. Even a puzzled 
 ¢ivilian could predict the results in both cases with deadly 
certainty. 

And if war comes between the world’s two greatest 
powers, as it will certainly come if either side starts using 
its military power against the other, then, regardless of 
who “wins,” our civilization, such as it is, will perish. 
On that, at least, there can be no disagreement. 


Laurence Binyon 
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Ranjee G. Shahani thus gives a brief critical esti- 
mate of Laurence Binyon : 


I speak of Binyon in a dual capacity: as an Indian 
and as a student of literature, The first task is a fairly 
simple one. We Indians, whatever be our political con- 
victions, had, and will always have, an affectionate admira- 
tion for Binyon. We considered him to be one of our 
teal friends—one who tried to interpret our thought and 
feeling without any prejudices and postjudices, Even 
when he failed to understand some aspect of our creative 
effort—he was not impressed by our architecture!—we 
knew where the fault lay. He could not altogether escape 
the nomos of his race. -Hellenism overpowered him, as 
it has overpowered so many other Western writers and 
artists. But [ am not going to dwell on these small blind 
spots. All of us have them. Binyon, on the whole, had a 
deep insight into our spiritual make-up. He has written 
exquisitely about the frescoes of Ajanta and Bagh; in. 
deed, he told me that there was nothing like them in the 
world, And I have noticed 4 lyrical note creep into his 
voice when he spoke of our Rajput paintings. Only A. E. 
talked more thrillingly on these and dther Indian matters. 
Anyhow, Binyon loathed the bad European habit of 
patronizing the culture of this or that Asiatic country. 
Beauty, he thought, was divine, no matter where it mani- 
fested itself. He knew “the art of praise.” Proof: see 
his essay on Manmohan Ghosh (a neglected Indian poet) 
and his book on Akbar. I cannot say that Binyon had 
any profound comprehension of our metaphysical doctrines: 
that was not his province. But he had an intuitive under- 
standing of our adventure with life. He once said to me: 
“The cosmic energy that India holds is immeasurable. 
She will soon ‘startle the world. It is for you young men 
to help her to recover the innocence of eye of the Vedic 
age. There is more poetry, mystery, and vision in the 
Vedas and the Upanishads than in any other books. 
Shakespeare, had he known them, would have adored 
them. . . 2” 
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J remember discussing Kipling with Binyon; it was 
in 1930. Binyon saw many qualities in Kipling, but did 
not consider him to be a great or significant writer. 
“Why?” I asked. “Because he lacks humanity. Also, he 
fails to see that anew world is struggling to be‘born, He 
is plunged in’ old-fashioned imperialism as in a warm 
tub. I don’t think he understands our deeper impulsions. 
So be lenient with him fer ‘not comprehending the. heart 
and mind of India. He has been very unfair te the Irish, 
too. See A. E.’s open letter to him.” 

This verdict I accept only in part. Kipling did not 
understand us Indians. True; but he did understand— 
better than any other modern writer—the English man 
of action, It is only fair to say this. 

However, it was Binyon’s ambition to interpret the 
East to the West and the West to the East. Here he 
was eminently successful, 
remarkably well to the Jdpanese, and, through Harvard 
University and other channels, he conveyed some of: the 
inwardness. of Asia to the Western -world. He held, and 
J think rightly, that the harmonies of art would eventually 
reconcile the discords of diplomacy. , Although a “good 
Englishman,” he was not a narrow-minded patriot. He 
believed the universe to be our home. There was no East 
or West for him, but only good and bad men—here, there 
and everywhere. 

Here [ might permit myself the luxury of.a_ brief 
digression. Binyon smiled at the heated discussions on 
form and matter. “They are childish,? he said., “Form 
and matter are like soil and seed which must combine to 
produce a new unity—blossom or fruit. Only those artists . 
worry about content and expression who lack, the .al- 
chemy of nature.” ' 

This brings us to Binyon the critic. 
swayed by fashions. 
modern poets repelled him. On the, other hand, he 
believed that all fine things have an element of darkness 
in them. In brief, he distinguished between profundity 
and deliberate manufacture of smoke. He thought that 
the highest poetry was a river of rhythmic energy, a mov- 
ing to music, which carries us from this world to realms 
ineffable. Although he thought that the music of words 
was half their meaning or more (think of some of the 
lyrics of Shakespeare and Shelley), he did not confound 
poetry with music: The two belonged to disparate worlds. 
But I cannot linger over the aesthetic of Binyon, All I 
can say is that he had no facile enthusiasms. He possessed 
the capacity to value. 


He was not 
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He explaimed the English spirit 
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Of Binyon-the dramatist [ will say little beause -F 
never saw his plays on the stage. Bur Attila, Boadicea, 
and the Young King seem to me- not only .moving but 
eminently actable. Here, however, 1 speak with much 
diffidence. 1 can be more affirmative about Binyon’s version 
of Sakuntala, ‘Phis is excellent: it! conveys the ecstasy 
of Jove with consummate art. . 

I am on difficult ground when talking of Binyon the 
poet. I have heard it said that he. was traditional, literary, 
unadventurous. I do not like labels: they are always un- 
The thing’to remember is that 
society, not the individual, is the originator of all change. - 
The most daring genius is ultimately. a camp-follower. — 
However much he may desire it, he cannot stand on his 
own shoulders to gain a better view ‘of the, cosmos. He 
can see farther and déeper. than. his contemporaries, but 
he cannot create the materials of his craft, _He can only 
re-shape them. All of us, whether we admit it, or not, 
are more or less traditionalists. T. S. Eliot has never 
made a mistake on this point.’ (The tradition of English 
creative artists‘is to be without tradition!). In fact, there 
is no absolute novelty in any literature. The Vedic - 
bards, Homer, Dante, Hafiz, Shakespeare, Goethe, Pushkin, 
Ibsen, Rimbaud, Tagore, Yeats, despite many differences, 
light their lamps from the same source. The same trinity 
r—God, Nature and Man—puzzles and inspires them. 
am. hardly surprised that they shake hands. across the gulf 
of centuries. . 
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NOTES 


sure as out of evil cometh good, so will victory come 
" to our cause despite all handicaps if we remain stout 
in heart and alert and active in body and mind. Our 
principal enemy, the forces of British Imperialism, are 
quitting India at last, and that alone-is a, major and 
momentous gain. They will not be able any more to 


t 
Victory and Defeat ~ 

‘With the A-I.C.C. acceptance of the British 
Cabinet offer of 38rd June ‘the partition of India 
becomes a reality. The form in which this partition 
takes place, will please nobody as is clear from the 
speeches of the leaders of the contending parties, and 
will curtail the strength of all parties’ concerned. We 
can only hope that the injury will not be lasting and, 
that with the completion of the partition sanity will] 
return to the intransigent ones. Our dreams of the 
future have been- rudely disturbed and we would 
indeed be living in a fool’s paradise if we think that 
this act of splitting up .will quench the fires of 
hostility. Fresh problems have arisen already, because 
of the mediaeval ambitions of some of the Native 
States, and because of the question of the Frontier 
b&coming more and more complicated. 

It cannot but be admitted that while My Jinnah’s 
grandiose plans for Pakistan have been drastically 
truncated,-. the Congress has also suffered a severe 
set-back, This reverse has been the ‘result of years of 
wishful thinking, a prolonged refusal to face facts and 
a dwarfing and lowering of Congress ideals through 
the play of provincial biases and inter-provincial pre- 
judices. Bengal and Punjab were neglected by the 
High Command of the Congress, who left both 
provinces to the mercies of reactionary forces. In the 
case of Bengal, the Provincial Congress was left in the 
hands of a band of thoroughly incompetent persons, 
who set their own personal interests, for power and 
for gain, above that of-the country. The Bengal Pro- 
vincial Congress Committee was made a playground 
for petty intriguers, major aspirants for power and 
the rag-tag and bobtail of party-politics, In Punjab, 
the case was simular, if not actually worse, and as 2 
result the forces of reaction could transform these two 
provinces into major fortresses and bases for cam- 
paigns with impunity, without any opposition worth 
the name from the Congress. Indeed, even today 
unless drastic measures are adopted to purge and re- 
vitalize the Congress in these two provinces, the set- 
back the Congress has suffered, will further develop 
into a major defeat. 

' But, however dismal the picture of os present, 


” - 
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aid, abet ‘and nurture- the forces of reaction and no 
more shall the mailed-fist try to throttle and persecute 
the fighters for the freedom of- India. Their last gift 
to their racketeer henchmen has been this. partition 
of India, by which a group that have never fought for 
freedom, nor have made any sacrifices worth mention-~ 
ing—indeed who have fought against freedom and 
shared in the booty of the oppressor and exploiter— 
have been presented with a large slice of power and 
territory. This gift has seriously complicated matters 


"for us, let there be no doubt. on that point, but with 


the vast assets and immense resources in-men and 
material that would be now made available ‘to us. no 
difficulty should.be reckoned as being insurmountable. 

- A strong and rigid centre and a unified plan for 
the most efficient and full development of the Union’s 
resources is called for ‘urgently and immeédiately. Weak 
links in the chain need the attention of the High 
Command,:- which itself must be re-constituted to meet 
the emergency. Complacence which has been the curse of 
the Congress must be discarded forthwith. And finally, 
efficiency and the will to serve must be made the sole 
criteria for the selection of men for key~posts, “Jail- 
degrees,” “sacrifice and devotion to Congress creed,” 
and all shibboleths of the present-day Congress Com- 
mittees must be forthwith relegated to the waste-heap. 
We have seen in Bengal what they mean, and we have 
no hesitation in declaring, with all the force at our 
command, that unless the Congress High Command 
shedg the above-mentioned twin blinkers while looking 
for the proper men to undertake the Herculean tasks 
ahead it will meet with a terrific debacle. 


The P Problem of Bengal 


Although both the Punjab and Bengal are facing 
a erisis today due to the partition schemes, we feel 
more competent to speak for Bengal. Vital problems 
have risen and more will arise soon, and these will 
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| concern the survival, of Bengal and the Bengalees who easily plotted out on the map of Bengal. The southern - 
_ aspire. for: “freedom within the Indian Union.: Men of. tip of Maldah and’ the northern portion of .Murshid- 
. courage; ‘efficiency and integrity’ are needed: for all abad seem likely to become objects of hot dispute, 
-key-positions ih and out. of the Provincial Cabinet. If. but it would be well to:remember that if a small .. 
the same procedure be followed as has been the case’ Muslim pocket breaks the contiguity of very Jarge 
in the matter of nominating candidates for the Legis- Hindu majority tracts, the pocket ‘should be included 
latures and the Constituent Assembly then indeed we to ensure contiguity. Division ‘of territory ‘should also 
shall have to ery havoc! - be made: with.a view to an .equitable distribution of 
The Bengal Provincial Congress Committee- is the total arable Jand on a 45 : 55 proportion, 
The with factions and is today being led by a iris 6 
e so-called Congress leaders of Bengal have miser- NA, 
ably failed the province: dt ‘every major crisis. “They British Government! 5 June 3 Statement - 


have capitalized’ the staunchness of the people to their 7) India 


own personal advantage and have repayed faith with ‘The following is the full ‘et of the announce- 
incompetence, cowardice and party disruption. Today ment: : 
while the whole country is quivering with pain under - 1. On February 20, 1947, H.M.G. announced 


ihe partition knife-cut and is faced -with chaos and their intention of transferring power in British India 
ruin, these party-pdliticjans are busy in the despicable to Indian hands by June 1948. H. M. G. had hoped 
game of post-hunting. If these racketeers are placed that it Would be possible for the major parties to 
again in-power then the Congress would have betrayed. co-operate in the working out of the Cabinet Mission’s 
‘Bengal: in ‘truth. Plan of May 16, 1946, and evolve for India a Consti- 

. The Boundary Commission for Bengal is expected tution acceptable to all concerned. This hope has not. 
chortly to begin its work. Preparations for drafting been fulfilled. - 
memoranda for submission to the -Commission aré 2. The majority of the repiesentatives of the ° 
being made by both contesting sides. The - Bengal provinces of Madras, Bombay, the U.P., Bihar, C.P., 
Moslem League, with-its usual ‘grabbing propensity has _and Berar, Assam, Orissa and the 'N -W.FP. and the 
started making the usual preposterous claims..In addi- representatives of Delhi, Ajmer-Merwara: and Coorg 
tion to the distriets earmarked as Muslim majority in -have already made progress in the task of evolving a 
_the National Division Plan, the League’s desire is to -new Constitution. On the other hand, the Muslim _ 
secure the two Hindu majority districts, of 24-Par- ~ League Party, ‘including in it a majority of the 
ganas and’ Khulna, as also Oaleutta. In support of its representatives of Bengal, the Punjab and Sind as also 
' baseless arguments, the League has arbitrarily divided the representative of British Baluchistan, has decided 
.,the’ population- of Bengal into three . groups, Caste not to participate in the Constituent Assembly, - 

- Hindus, Scheduled ‘Castes and Muslims, ‘and has 3. It has always been the desire of H.M.G. that 
claimed'‘in each case that the Scheduled Castes are power should be transferred in accordance with the 
“with them! And this in spite of the brutal devasta- wishes of the Indian people’ themselves. Thig task 

“tion of the Scheduled Caste areas in Noakhali and ‘would have. been greatly facilitated if there- had been 
_; Tippera caused by the League. “Direct Action.” agreement among the Indian political parties. In the 
Therefore, according to the League’s argument, the. absence of such an agreement, ‘the task of devising a 
areas where the Caste Hindus are.in a minority as method by which the wishes of the Indian people a 
against the. combined. strength of Scheduled .Castes be ascertained has devolved on H.M.G. After fu 
_and. Muslims, should go into Pakistan, This argument . consultation with political leaders’ in India, HiM.G. 
"ig being advanced in-spite of the fact that 26 out of 830 have decided to adopt for this purpose the Plan set - 
of the Scheduled Caste members of the Bengal Legis- out below.’ H.M.G. wish to. make it clear that they 
lative’ Assembly are -Congress .members. In the latest have no intention of attempting to frame any ultimate 
bye-election, in a Scheduled Caste vacancy in Jalpai- Constitution for India ; this is a.matter for the Indians 
guri, fought ovér the issue of Bengal ‘partition, the themselves. Nor is there anything in this Plan to 
Scheduled Caste Congress candidate was returned by. preclude negotiations between communities - for a. 
' a thumping majority. united India. 

The next demand of ‘Ne ‘League is based on the - 4+ Itis not -the intention O.M.G. to ‘iterate 
arguments advanced . for the establishment of a the work of the existing Constituent Assembly. Now 
“natural boundary and for the shortening.of the that. provision is made for’ certain provinces spedified 
frontier to facilitate defence: In - this, the. League below. H.M.G. trust that, as a consequence of this 
demands the Ganges as.the natural boundary- Wheré announcement; the Muslim League representatives of . 
fanaticism has forced partition the boundary cannot lie those provinces a major ity of whose representatives 
along: any line which. has any religious-significance. Ifa are already participating in it will now take their due 
natural boundary is a desirable factor, then the Padma share in its-labours. At ‘the same time, it is clear that 
-yiver line could be likewise advocated by us on any Constitution framed by’ this Assembly cannot 
similar arguments. To prevent further bitterness, we apply to those parts of the country whith are unwilling 
rc -suggest- that the Madhumati -might be accepted to accept it. H.M.G. are satisfied that the procedure ; 

g the natural dividing boundary. outlined below embodies the best practical method of: 

The terms of reference for the Boundary Com- ascertaining the wishes of the people of such areas 
mission cannot be anticipated but it is known. that onthe issue whether, their Constitution is: to be 
- ‘other’ factors, in addition to distribution of population , framed in the existing Constituent Assembly, or in 2 
“will be considered. The théory of contiguity should ‘new and separate Constituent Assembly consisting. of .-, 
doubtless bé accorded the first importance.-On that the representatives of those areas: which. decide not 
' ground; if the village is taken as the unit, a contiguous to participate in the existing Constituent . “Assembly. 
tract: from | Darjeeling to the Bay” of Bengal can. be . . When ‘this has vee fone it will be- ey to deter- 
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mine the ee or authorities | to -whom _ Power 
should be transferred. 

.5, The provincial Legislative Assemblies. of Ben- 
gal and the Punjab (excluding the European members) 
will therefore each be asked to meet’ in two parts, one 
representing the Muslim majority districts and -the 
other the rest of the province. For the- purpose of 
determining the population of districts, the 1941 
census figures will be taken as ~ authoritative. The 
Muslim majouity districts in these two provinces Are 
get out in the appendix to this announcement. 
| The members of the two parts of each’ Legis- 
lative Assembly sitting separately will be empowered 
to vote whether or not the province should be parti- 
tioned. If a simple majority of either part decides in 


favour of partition, division will take place and. ar-: 


rangements will. be made accordingly. 

‘7. Before the question as to partition is decided, 
it is desirable that-.the repreSetatives of each part 
should -know in’ advance which Constituent Assembly 
the province as a whole would join in, the event of the 
two parts subsequently deciding to’ remain united. 
Therefore, if any member of either Legislative Assem- . 
“bly so demands, there shall-be held a meeting of all 
members of the Legislative Assembly (other than 
Kuropeans) at which'a decision will be taken on the 
issue as to which Constituent Assembly, the province 
as a whole would join if it were decided by the two 
parts -to remain’ united. 

8. In the event of partition "being decided 
upon, each part of the Legislative Assembly will, on 
behalf of the areas they. represent, decide which of the 
alternatives in para 4 above to adopt. , 

9. For the immediate purpose of deciding on the 

issue of partition, the members of the Legislative 
Assemblies of Bengal and the Punjab will- sit in. two 
‘parts according to: Muslim majority districts (as laid 
down in the appendix) and ‘non-Muslim majority 
districts. This is only a preliminary step of a purely 
temporary nature ag it is evident that for the purposes 
of ‘a final partition of these provinces a detailed 
investigation of boundary questions will be needed ; 
and as‘soon as a decision involving partition has been | 
taken for either province, a ‘Boundary Commission 
will be set up by. the Governor-General, the member- 
ship and terms of reference of which will be settled 
in consultation with those. concerned. It will. be 
‘imstructed to demarcate’ the boundaries of the two 
parts of the Punjab on the basis of ascertaining the 
contiguous majority ‘areas of Muslims and 
‘Muslims. It will also be instructed to. take into, account - 
other factors. Similar instructions will be given to the. 
Bengal Boundary Commission. Until the report of a 
Boundary Commission -has been put into effect, the 
provisional boundaries indicated in the appendix will 
.be used. 
‘10. The Legislative Aserny: of Sind (excluding 
the European. members) will at a special meeting. ‘also | 
take its own decision on the alternatives in para 4 
above. 

“11. The position of the NeW. F. P. is exceptional. 
Two of the three representatives of this. province are 
‘already participating in the existing Constituent 
Assembly. But it is clear, in view of its geographical 
situation, and other considerations, that if the whole 
or any part of the Punjab decides not- to join -the 
existing Constituent. Assembly, it will be necessary-. £0 
give the N.-W. FP. P.. An opportunity to, reconsider, its. 
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_province of’ Eastern - Bengal, 


non- | 


‘ag possible on administrative 
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position, Accordingly, in such an event, a referendum 
will be, made to the electors of the -present Legislative 
Assembly in the N -W.F. P.- to choose which of the 
alternatives mentioned in para 4 above they wish to 
adopt. The referendum will be held under the aegis 
of the Governor-General and in consultation with the. 
Provincial Government. . *~ .: 

12. British Baluchistan has elected’ a member but 


he had not taken his seat in the existing. Constituent 
Assembly. In view of its geographical situation, this 
‘ province will also be 


given an. opportunity to” re- 
consider its position and. to choosé which of the alter- 
natives in para 4 above to adopt. H. E. the Governor-. 
General is examining how this can most appropriately 
be done. 

' 43.> Though Assam is predominatitly a non- 
Muslim province, the district of Sylhet which is ‘ 
contiguous to Bengal is. predominantly Muslim.. There 
has been a demand that, in the event of the partition 
of Bengal, Sylhet should be amalgamated with the. 


Muslim part of Bengal. Accordingly, if it is decided 


that Bengal should be’ partitioned, a referendum will 
be held in Sylhet district under the aegis of the 
Governor-General and in consultation with the Assam - 
Provincial Government to decide whether the district 
of Sylhet should continue to form part of the Assam 
province or should be amalgamated with ‘the new 
if that Province agrees. 
If the referendum results in favour of amalgamation 
with Fastern Bengal, a’ Boundary’ Commission with 
terms of reference similar to those for the Punjab and 
Bengal will be set up to demarcate the Muslim majo- 
tity ‘areas of Sylhet district and contiguous . Muslim 
majority areas of adjoining districts, which will then 
be transferred -to Eastern Bengal. The rest of the © 
Assam province will in any case continue to participate 
in the proceedings of the existing Constituent 
Assembly. . 

14. If it is decided that Bengal and the Punjab 
should be partitioned, it will be necessary to hold fresh | 
elections: to choose their represéntatives on the scale 
of one for every million of population according to the 
principle contained in the Cabinet Mission’s Plan of — 
May 16, 1946. Similar elections will also have to be’ 
held for Sylhet in the event of its being decided that. 
this district should form part of East Bengal. -The 
number of ‘representatives to which each area would 
be entitled is as follows : 


Province: General Muslims Sikhs Total 
Sylhet District. 1 4 Nii 3 
West Bengal 15... 4 Nil 19 
Kast Bengal 120 88 Nil Al 
West Punjab 3 12 es 17 
East Punjab | 6 — A Fe De. 12 


15. In accordance with, the mandates given to 
thom, the representatives of the various areas will 
either join the existing Constituent Assembly or form 


‘the new Constituent Assembly. 


16. Negotiations will have to be initiated as soon 
consequences of any 
partition that miay have been decided upon: 


“ (a)- Between the representatives of the. respective .. 

: successor authorities about all subjects now — 
dealt with ‘by the Central Government including 
Defence, Finance and. Communications,  ~ 

(6). Between’ different Successor authorities, and. ay 
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H MG. for: treaties in’ regard to matters aris-+ 
ing out of the. transfer of power. : 
(c) In the case of provinces that. may be partitioned: 


as to. administration of all’ provincial subjects, 
such as the division of assets and liabilities, the 
police and other services, the’ High Courts, 
provincial institutions, etc. . 


17. Agreements with the tribes of the N-W.F.P. of 
India will have to be negotiated by the appropriate 
successor authority. 

18. H.M.G. wish to make it clear that the deci- 
sions announced above relate only to British India 
and that their policy towards Indian States contained 
in the Cabinet Mission Memorandum of May 12. 1946, 
remains unchanged. 

. 19.. In order that the successor duthorities may 
have time to- -prepare’ themselves to take over power, 
it is important that all the above processes should be 
completed as quickly as possible. To avoid delay, the 
different provinces or parts of provinces will proceed 
independently as far ag practicable within the condi- 
tions ofthis Plan, the existing Constituent Assembly 


and the ~new Constituent Assembly Gf formed). will: 


proceed to’ frame Constitutions for ‘their respective 
territories ; they we of course, be free to frame their 
own, rules. - 

20. The major political .parties have repeatedly 
emphasized their desire that there should be the 
earliest possible transfer of power in India. With, this 
desire H.M.G. are in full sympathy, and they are 
willing. to anticipate the ‘date, June 1948 for the 
handing over of power by the Setting up of an 1n- 
dependent Indian Government or Governments at an 
even earlier date. Accordingly, as the most expeditious, 
and indeed the only ‘practicable way of meeting this 
desire, H.M.G. propose to introducé legislation during 
the curient session for the transfer-of power this year 


on a Dominion Status basis to. one or two successor - 


authorities according to the decisionsetaken as a result 
of this announcement. This will be without prejudice 


to the right of the Indian Constituent Assemblies to 


decide in due course whether or not the part. of India 
in. respect of which they have authority will remain 
within the British Commonwealth. 

21. H. E. the Governor-General will from - time 
to time make such further announcements-as may be 
necessary in regard to procedure or any other matters 
for carrying out the above arrangements, 

. Muslim ‘majority districts of the Punjab and 
Bengal according to 1941 census : : 


’ 1. Pungas 


Lahore Division :Gujranwala, 
Sheikhpura, Sialkot. 

Rawalpindi Division: Attock, Gujrat, 
Mianwali, Rawalpindi, Shahpur. 

Multan Division : Dera Ghazi Khan, Jhang, Lyall- 
pur, Montgomery, Multan, Muzaffargarh. 


Gurdaspur, Lahore, 
J helum, 


2, BENGAL. oe 
Chittagong Division: -Chittagong, | Noakhali, 
Tippera. | . 
Dacca _ Division : “Bakarganj, Dacca, Faridpur, 
Mymensingh, - 
Presidency Division : J essore, Murshidabad, Nadia. 
Rajshahi Division : ‘Bogra, Dinajpur, Maida, 


Pabna, Rajshahi, Rangpur, _ are 
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Lord M ounibatten’ s B roadcast = 


Following ‘is the full text of Lord Mountbatten’s 
broadcast preceding the announcement of H. M. Gs. 
June 3 Statement:  . 

“A statement will be read to you tonight giving 
the final decision of His Majesty’s Government as to 
the method by. which power will be transferred from 
British to Indian hands. But before this happens, 1 
want to give a personal message to the péople of India,’ 
as well as a short account of the discussions which I 
have held with the leaders of the political parties and 
which have led up to the advice I tendered to His © 
Majesty’s Government during my recent | visit _ 
Lendon. 

Since my ‘arrival in India at the énd of Nieeck I 
have spent almost every day in consultation with as 
many of the leaders and representatives of as many” 
ccramunities and interests as possible. I wish to say 
how grateful I am for all the information and helpful 
advicé they have given me. 

Nothing I have seen or heard in the past few 
weeks has shaken my_firm opinion that with a‘reason- - 
able measure of goodwill between the communities a 
unified India would’ be by far the best solution of the 
problem. 

For more than a finde” years 400 milliong of 
‘you have lived together and this country has -beet 
administered as a single entity. This has resulted 10 
unified ‘communications, defence, postal services .and 
currency ; an absence of tariffs and customs barriers ; 
and the basis for an integrated political economy. My 
great hope was that ‘communal! differences would. not 
destroy all this, 

My first course, in all my discussions, wag there- 
fore to urge the political leaders to accept unreservedly 
the Cabinet Mission Plan of 16th May, 1946. In my 
opinion that plan; to which the representatives of the . 
majority of: the provinces have in fact adhered, pro- 


-vides the best arrangement: that can be devised to | 


meet the interests of all the communities of India. To - 
my great regret it has been impossible to obtail 
‘agreement either on the Cabinet: Mission Plan or on | 
any other plan that would preserve the unity of 
India. But there can be no question, of coercing any 
large areas in which oDe community has a majority, 
to live against their will under a Government in which 
another community has a majority. And’ the only 
alternative to ocercion is partition. 


But when the -Muslim League demanded the - 


‘partition of India, Congress’ used the same arguments 


for demanding in that event the partition of certain 
provinces. To my mind this argument is unassailable. 
In faci, neither side proved willing to leave a 
substantial area in which their community’ have 4 . 
majority under the Government of the other. TI am, 
of course, Just as much opposed to the partition of 
provinces as I am to the partition of India herself 
and for the same basie reasons. . ; 

For just as I feel there is an Indian consciousness 


~ which should transcend communal differences so I feel 


there .is a Punjabi and Bengali consciousness which 
has evoked a loyalty to their Province. 

And so I felt it was essential that the. people of 
India themselves should decide this question of 
partition. 

. The procedure for ansbhine them to- decide for. 
themselves ‘whether they want the British to hand - 
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over power to one’ or two Governments is set out in 
the statement which will be read to you. But there 
are one or two points on which J] should like to add a 
note of explanation. . 

It was necessary in order to ascertain the will of 
the people of the Punjab, Bengal and part of Assam 
to lay down boundaries between the Muslim-majority 
areas and the remaining areas, but I want to make it 


clear that the ultimate boundaries will be settled by 4, 


Boundary Commission and will-almost certainly not 
be identical with those which have been provisionally 
adopted. 

We have- given careful 
position of the Sikhs. This valiant community forms 
about an eighth of the population of the Punjab but 
they are so distributed that any partition of ‘this 
province will inevitably divide them. All of us who 
have the good of the Sikh community at heart are 
very sorry to think that the partition of the Punjab, 
which they themselves desire, cannot avoid splitting 
them to a.greater or lesser extent. The exact degree 
of the split will be left to the Boundary Commission 
on which they will, of course, be represented. 

The whole plan may not be perfect: but like all 
plans, its success-will depend on the spirit of goodwill 
with which it is carried out. I have always felt that 
once it was decided in what way to transfer power, 
the transfer should take place at the earliest possible 
moment, but the dilemma -was that if we waited until 
a constitutional set-up for all. India was agreed, we 
should have to wait a long time, particularly if parti- 
tion were decided on. Whereas if we handed over 
power before the Constituent Assemblies had finished 
their work.we should leave the country without @ 
Constitution. 


The solution to this dilemma, which I put forward, 
is that His Majesty’s Government should transfer 
power now to one or two Governments of British 
India, each having dominion status, as soon as the 
necessary arrangements can be made. This I hope will 
be within the next few months. 

T am glad to announce that His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have accepted thig proposal and are already 
having legislation prepared for’ introduction 10 
Parliament this session, 

As a result of these decisions the special function 
of the India Office will no longer have to be carried 
out, and some other machinery will be set up to 
conduct future relations between His Majesty’s 
Government and India. 

I wish to emphasise that this legislation will not 
impose any restriction,on the power of India as & 
whole, or of the two States if there is partition, to 
decide in the future ‘their relationship to each other 
and‘to other member States of the British Common- 
wealth. , : - 

Thus-the-way is now open to an arrangement by 
which power can -be transferred many months earlier 
than the most optimistic of us thought possible, and 
at the same time leave it to the people of British 
India to decide for themselves on their future, which 
is the declared policy of His Majesty’s Government. - 

I have made no mention of the Indian States, 
since the new decisions of His Majesty’s Government 
ere concerned with the transfer of power in British 
India. _ 

If the transfer of power ‘is to be effected in a 
peaceful and orderly manner, every single oDe of us 
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consideration to - the . 
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must bend all his efforts to the task. This is no time 
for bickering, much less for the continuation m any 
shape or form of the disorders and lawlessness of the . 
past few months, Do not forget what a narrow margin 
of food we are all working on. We cannot afford any 
toleration of violence. All of us are agreed on that. 

Whichever way the decision of the Indian people 
may go, I feel sure any British officials or officers who 
may. be asked to remain for a while will do everything 
in their power to help implement that decision. His 
Majesty as well.as his Government have asked me to 
convey to all of you in India their sincere good wishes 
for your future and the assurance of their’ continued 
goodwill. - 3 


~T have faith in the future of India and am proud 
to be with you all at this momentous time. May your 
decisions be wisely guided and may they be carried 
out in the peaceful and friendly spirit of the Gandhi- 
Jinnah appeal. 


Pandit Nehrw’s Broadcast - 


After the Statement was read Pandit Nehru, Mr. 
Jinnah ‘and Sardar Baldev Singh in succession made . 
short speeches over the radio. Pandit Nehru said : 
“Friends and Comrades ! ; 


“Nearly nine months ago, soon alter my assumption 
of office, I spoke to you from this place. ‘I told you then 
that we were on the march and the goal had still to be © 
reached. There were many difficulties and obstacles on 
the way and our journey’s end might not be near, for 
that end was not the assumption of office in the Government 


of India but the achievement of the full independence of 


India and the establishment of a co-operative common- 
wealth in which all will be equal sharers in opportunity 
and in all things that give meaning and value to life. 

“Nine months have passed, months of.sore trial and 
difficulty, of anxiety and sometimes even of heart-break, 
yet, looking back at this period with its suffering and 
sorrow fcr our people, there is much on the credit side 
also, for India has advanced nationally and internationally 
and is respected today in the councils of the world. 

““In the domestic sphere something substantial has - 
been achieved though the burden on the comomon man 
still continues to be terribly heavy and millions lack food 
and cloth and other necessaries of life. Many vast schemes 
of development are nearly’ ready and yet it is true that 
most of our dreams about .the, brave things we were going 
to accomplish haye still to be realised. , 

“You know well the difficulties which the country had 
to face, economic, political and communal. These months- 
have been full of tragedy for the millions and the burden 
on those who had the governance of the country in. their 
hands has been great indeed. 

“My mind is heavy with the thought of the sufferings 
of our ‘people in the areas of disturbance—the thousands 
who are dead and those, especially our womenfolk who 
have ‘suffered agony worse than death. To their families 
and to innumerable people who have been uprooted from 
their homes and rendered destitute I offer my deep 
sympathy and assurance that we shall do all in our power 
to bring relief. Wie must see to it that such tragedies-do 
not happen again. : 

“At no time have.we lost faith in the great destiny 
of India which takes shape even though with travail and 
suffering. My great regret has been that during this 
period, owing to excess of work, I have been unable to 
visit the numerous towns and villages of India, as I used 
to do, to meet my people and to learn about their troubles 
at first hand. 

“Today, I'am speaking*to you on another historic 
occasion when a vital change affecting the future of India 
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is proposed. You have just heard an announcement on 
behalf of the British Government. : 

~ “This announcement Jays down a ‘procedure for self- 
determination in certain areas of India. It envisages on 
the one hand the possibility of these areas seceding from 
India, on the other it promises a big advance towards 
complete independence. Such a big change.must have the 
full ‘concurrence of the people ‘before effect can be given 
to it, for it must always be remembered that the future 
of India can only- be decided by the people of India and 
not by any outside authority, however friendly. These pro- 
posals will be placed soon before representative assemblies 
of the, people for. consideration, But, meanwhile, the sands 
of time run’ out and decisions cannot await the normal 
course of events, 

“So, while we must necessarily abide by what the 
people finally decide, we have to come to certain decisions 
ourselves and to recommend them to the people for 
acceptance. 

" “We have, therefore, decided to. accept these proposals 
and to recommend to our larger committees that they do 
likewise.” : ; 

It is with no joy in my heart that I commend these 
proposals to you, though I have no doubt in my mind 
that it is the right course. For generations we have 
dreamt. and struggled for a free, independent and united 

_ India. The. proposal to allow certain parts to secede if 
they so will is painful for any of us to contemplate. Never- 
theless I am convinced that our present decision is the 
right one even from the larger viewpoint. The united 
India that we have laboured for, was not one of compulsion 
and of coercion but a free and willing association of a 
free people. It may be that in this way we shall reach 
that united India sooner than otherwise and then we shall 
have a stronger and more secure foundation. 

“We little men are serving a great cause, but because 

the cause is great something of that greatness falls upon 
us also. ; 
“Mighty forces are at: work in the world to-day and 
“in India and I have no doubt that we are ushering in a 
period of greatness for India. The India of geography, of 
history and tradition, the India of mind.and heart, cannot 
change. On this historic occasion. each one of us must 
pray that he might be granted the right in the services 
of his motherland and humanity at large. 

“We stand on a watershed dividing the past from-the 
future. -Let us bury that past in so far as it is bad and 
forget all bitterness and recriminations; let there be 
moderation in speech and in. writing; -let there be 
strength and perseverence in adherence to the cause and 
the ideals we have at heart. Let us face the future mot 
with easy optimism or any complacency or weakness but 
with confidence and firm faith in India, 

“There has been violence, shameful, degrading and 
revolting violence in various parts of the country. These 
must end. We are determined to end it. We must make 
it clear that political ends are not to be achieved by 
methods of violence, now or in future, 

“On this eve of great changes in India we have to 
make a fresh start with clear vision and firm mind, with 
steadfastness and tolerance and with a stout heart. We 
shall not wish ill of anyone but think of every Indian as 
our brother and comrade. The good of four hundred 
_millions of Indians must be our supreme - objective. 
shall séek to -build anew our relations with England on a 
friendly and co-operative basis forgetting the past which 
has leaned so heavily on us. 

“{ should like to express on this occasion my deep 
appreciation on the labours of the Viceroy, Lord Mount- 
batten, since his arrival here at a critical juncture in our 
history. — 

“Inevitably on every occasion of crisis and difficulties 
we think: of our great leader Mahatma Gandhi who have 
led us-unfalteringly for over a generation through dark- 
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ness and sorrow .to the threshold of our freedom. To hint 
we once again pay our homage. His blessings and wise 
counsels will happily be with us in the momentous years 
to come as always. With a firm faith in our future I 
appeal to you to co-operate in the great task ahead and 
to march together to the heaven of freedom for all in 
India. 

“Jai Hind.” . : 

Pundit Nehru also broadcast the text of his speech in 
Hindustani. ; 


Mr. Jinnah’s Broadcast 


I am glad that I am afforded an opportunity.to speak 
to: you directly through this radio from- Delhi. ‘It is 
the first time, I believe, that a non-official has been afforded 
an opportunity to address people through the medium of 
this powerful instrument direct to the people on political 
matters. It augurs well and I hope that in the future | 
shall have greater facilities to enable me to voice my 
views and. opinions which will reach directly to you, life- 


warm rather than in the cold print of the newspapers. 


The Statement of His Majesty’s Government embody- 
ing the Plan for the transfer of power to the peoples of 
India has already been broadcast and will be released to 
the Press to be published in India and abroad tomorrow 
morning. It gives the outlines of the Plan for us to give 
it our most earnest consideration. 

We must remember that we have to take momentous 
decisions and handle grave issues facing us in the solu- 
tion of the complex political problem of this great sub- 
continent inhabited by 400 million people. The world 
has no parallel for the most onerous.and difficult task 
which we have to perform. 

Grave responsibility lies particularly on the shoulders 
of Indian leaders. Therefore, we must galvanize and con- 
centrate all our energy to see that the transfer of power 
is effected in a peaceful and orderly manner. I most 
earnestly appeal to every community and particularly to 
Muslim India to maintain peace and order. We must 
examine the plan, its letter and spirit and come to our 
conclusions and take our decisions. J pray to’God that 
at this critical moment He may guide us and enable us to 
discharge our responsibilities in a wise and statesmanlike 
manner having regard to the sum-toto or the plan as a 
whole. bd | 

It is clear that. the plan does not meet in some im- 
portant respects our point of view and we cannot say or 
feel that we are satisfied or that we agree with some of 
the matters dealt with by the plan. It is for us now to 
consider whether the plan as presented io us by His 
Majesty’s Government should be accepted by us as a 
compromise. or a ‘settlement. On this point I do not wish 
to prejudge the decision of the Council of the All-India 
Muslim League, which has been summoned to meet on, 
Monday the 9th June and the final decision can only be 
taken by the Council according to our constitution, prece- 
dent and practice.: But so far as I have been able to 
gather, on the whole the reaction in the Muslim League 
circles in Delhi has been hopeful. Of course, the plan 
has got to be very carefully examined in its pros and cons 
before the final decision can be taken. 

I must say that I feel that the Viceroy has battled 
against various forces very bravely and the impression 
that. he has left on my mind is that he was actuated by 
a high sense of fairness and impartiality and it is up to 
us now to make his task less difficult and help him as 
far as it lies in our power in order that he may fulfil his 
mission of transfer of power. to the people of India, in 
a peaceful and orderly manner. a: 

Now that the plan that has been broadcast already 
it makes it clear-in. Para 11 that a referendum will be made 
to the electorates of the present Legislative Assembly in- 
the North-West Frontier Province who will choose which 
of the:two alternatives in Para 4 they wish to adopt; and 


: 


the referendum will be held under the aegies’ of the. Gov- 


ernor-General in consultation with the provincial Government, - 


Hence, it is clear that the verdict and the mandate of 
the people of the Frontier Province will be obtained as. 
to. whether they want to-joint Pakistan Constituent, As- 
sembly or the Hindustan Constituent Assembly. In these 
circumstances, I request the provincial Muslim League of 
the Frontier Province to withdraw the movement of peace- 
ful civil disobedience which they had perforce to resort 
to; and I call upon all the leaders of the Muslim League 
and Mussalmans generally to organize our people to face 
this referendum with hope and .courage. and I feel con- 
fident that the people of the Frontier will give their verdict 
by a solid vote to join the Pakistan Constituent -Assembly. 

I cannot but express my appreciation of the sufferings 
and sacrifices made by all classes of Mussalmans and 
particularly the great part the women of: -the Frontier 
played in the fight for our civil liberties. Without ap- 
portioning blame anid this is hardly the moment to do so, 


I deeply sympathise with all those who have suffered and.. 


those who died or whose properties were subjected: to 
destruction and I fervently hope that the Frontier will go 
through this referendum in a peaceful manner and it 
should be the anxiety of every one to obtain a fair, free 
and true verdict of the people of the: Frontier. Once 
more I most earnestly appeal to all to maintain ‘peace and 
order, Pakistan Zindabad. — ; 


Sardar Baldev Singh’s Broadcast | 


Sardar Baldev Singh, the Sikh representative and 
Defence Member in the Interim Government, -said : | 


“You have just heard the broadcasts of His Excellency 
the Viceroy and the two of our distinguished countrymen 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru and Mr. Jinnah. You now also 
kniow the plan which H. M. G. has formulated to end the 
political deadlock that has baffled us. these many months 
and years. It is a great day to-day, the occasion js historic. 
We have closed a ‘dreary ‘chapter.. A new leaf is now 


turned. We seem to see gleaming on it the fulfilment of 


what till yesterday was but a dream, ‘To-day we enter the 
heritage that is ours—the heritage of freedom which we 
have claimed as our birth-right. It will be idle for me 
to pretend that the day is bright and joyous as indeed 
we might well have hoped. It will be untrue if I say 
we are altogether happy. Seldom perhaps has a fulfilment 
like this been tarnished with so much. of fear and sorrow. 
Even though the struggle was long and heavy our com- 
mon quest for freedom need never have divided and torn 
asunder one from another. This. has actually taken 
place, ’ 


“The shadow-of our differences has thrown its gloom 
over us. We witness to-day—even on.the day of our free- 
dom scenes of mutual conflict and all the horrors that 
conflict brings—in so amny parts of India. Neighbour has 
arisen against neighbour, -thousands of. innocent lives have 
been Idst. Men, women and children roam from one place 
to another, homeless, «yithout shelter. Untold losses, 
financial, cultural and spiritual, have been. inflicted in 
wide areas: We look as if we are a house divided against 
itself, The day indeed finds us an unhappy people. It 
is not necessary for me to-day to probe into ‘the reasons. 
We. each have our faults and let us own them.” oe 

' Commenting on-the plan the Defence ‘Member said: 
“The plan that has now beem announced steers a course 
obviously above the conflicting claims, It-is not a com- 
promise. I prefer to call it a settlement. It does ‘not 
please everybody,.not.the Sikh community anyway.. But 
it is certainly something worthwhile. ‘Let us take-it at 
that. Taken in’ that’ spirit the plan should halt’ the 
dismal gloom that stalks over-our motherland. .In that 
spirit: we should find in it the many tasks that await us 
In -évery sphere. of our natiorial life-tasks that ‘heed ‘doing 
not only repair of our damage that we have inflicted: on 
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ourselves’ but raise our status before the nations of the 
world. aan Ce Pie, Pa 

/ “We have tasks big -and small of reconstruction it 
our hands. Our’ people’ have many needs and let us 
settle’ down to meet these needs and relieve the distress 
that. haunts us, In a word, whatever our differerices let — 
us grow above our petty outlook and work together to 
put’ our country on the way to greathess that certainly 
bélongs to us. We ‘have had‘enough of quarrel and 


‘trouble; let us now turn from an ugly past and build a 


great and glorious future. ; 

'“T believe with all my’ heart ‘that the divisions that 
tend to keep us apart now will not last long. I believe alse 
that even though we should choose to remain apart at 


present, we have so much in’ common economically, geo- 


graphically and even spiritually that the very blue-print of 
our plan, so soon as we view it with care, will bind us 
together. We have to forget the. unhappy days. Let us 
concentrate on common! interests.” — | 
Sardar Baldev Singh said that during the last’ few 
weeks large contingent of armed troops had been deployed ' 
in various parts of the country to aid the civil] administra- 
tion. These troops consisted of trusted men. They ‘will 
give succour to those in need and act also as stern keepers 
of peace in troubled areas. He wanted his countrymen 
to look upon these soldiers as their unfailing friends. - 
_ Addressing the sailors, soldiers and airmen the Defence 
Member said: “You are obviously not uninfluenced by 


_the great events that are taking place. They include many 


political and administrative changes which will concern 
you. But you ‘will undoubtedly not allow yourselves. to 
be needlessly perturbed: Let me say with all the authority 
I can command that your interests in no circumstances 
will be ‘allowed to suffer. You have earned a name {for 
yourselves throughout the world by your ‘well-earned ‘and 
high tradition. India cannot forget the debt she owes to 
you. Some of you to-day are having to perform unpleasant 
duties of internal security work. But reniember that our 
motherland is passing through a period of transition arid 
I have no doubt that your patriotism and high sense. of 
loyalty will help you to ‘steer clear of the present diffi- 
culties. Do not forget that India’s honour is your honour: 
Serve India now with good conscience and‘to the’ best of 
your ability im her hour of trial and remain: confident 
that we stand by you to-day as we have done in thé past.” 


Mountbatten’s Press Conference 


On the morning following ‘the declaration of 
Junie 3, Lord Mountbatten held a Press Corference in 
which he asserted that. Britain meant to quit and said, 
“I mean it sinserely when I say power will be trans-. | 
ferred ag completely this year as-it ever. would have 
been by June 1948, I am sincere, ‘I am not bluffing.” : 


The Viceroy answered’ questions for nearly two hours ' 


and a quarter. The procéeding of the Conference’ was 
conducted ‘by Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel. Lord Ismay and 
Sir Eric Mieville were also present. ~ i 
“The Indian States cannot enter separatély a8 
Dominions,” replied ‘the Viceroy to a question on‘-the 
future of Indian States. Further elaborating the point; ~ 
Lord Mountbatten explained that with the ‘Japse of - 
paramountcy :the States would be free agents to enter 
either Constituent. Assembly or-make such arrange- 
ment as might be necessary. If any of the Indian 
States. came to him.for .having’a separate treaty— 
economic or military—with H.M.G., he would transmit” 
such a request: to 'H.M.G. but-the question had not 
so far arisen, « " ae Se Ree 
Replying ‘to ‘further question in regard to States 
Lord ‘Mountbatten said : There can bé no negotiation 
between H.M.G. and the States. ‘We hand- back para 
imountty” Jind: in‘ thé -process’ we“ offér--etr- séivices in 
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helping them to make the necessary contact with the 
Government of India and with the. respective Consti- 
tuent Assemblies to come together and make their 
agreement. But we (meaning H.M.G.) are, not 
actually going to etter into any fresh negotiations ; 
we are coming out of all our-commitments, In: the 
process of quitting power in India, we must try and 
approach it in as legally correct a manner as possible.” 

The Indian States, the Viceroy said, must be 
perfectly -aware where their interests lay. He, as the 
Crown représentative during the .remaining tw0 
months or so he, exercised paramountey, would do 
everything in his pone to help them. to negotiate with 
other parties. 

Lord Mountbatten paid that when he met the 
representatives of the Princes he had offered his 
services and that of the Political Department to speed 
up all negotiations that could be taken on hand, The 
States were at liberty to send their duty qualified 
representatives to the existing Constituent Assembly 
or if they so desired to the other Constituent Assem- 
bly envisaged. They were absolutely free to choose 
but he supposed that geography would play a ou 
part in their decisions. _ 


Asked what H. M. G:’s attitude would be in case 
of a conflict between the people of a State and an 
autocratic ruler before June 1948, the Viceroy parried 
the question by stating that the date of transfer was 
going to be fairly early, this year, somewhere round 
about August. “We°’may be put on. boats and pushed 
out for all that I know,” ‘he said. 


Lord Mountbatten pointed out that so far as he was 
aware . the Indian States were now progressing and 
during the last year the States had progressed more 
rapidly than at any time in the past. 

On H.M.G.’s plan, the Viceroy said: “I worked 
. hand in glove with the leaders at every stage and step. 
- of the development ofthe plan. The plan came as no 
shock or surprise to them, for, although I did not 
actually produce a written plan, I continued to make 
notes of what they said and had asked them if this or 
the other was the right way until the plan was cons- 
tructed. The plan obviously cannot meet with complete 
approval: of everybody, because, if it did, my services 
would have been quite unnecessary. Ages ago a solution 
would have been found between the leaders them- 
‘ selves. The only service I have given, has been to try 
as fairly and as impartially as possible to reconcile 
the various opposite points of view and to find to 
_ what extent people would change their views to meet 
the views of others. It would have been a miracle if 
every party had thought this plan was perfect. It 
would have distressed me if they had said so because 
it would have been. an insincere statement not in 
keeping with the ‘high integrity that the leaders have 
shown in the -past.” / 


Lord, Mountbatten, explaining the background to 


the plan, said that before he came out to India he had’ 


had some.preliminary discussion in London and it was 
setiled that he would spend the first six months in 
becoming acquainted with the problem and then send 
his recommendations to H.M’G. to enable them in due 
course to prepare ‘the necessary legislation early ih 
1948 in Parliament. When he arrived out here, how- 
ever, he discovered almost at once that the one point 
on which every community was agreed, on‘ which 
‘all the: British officials agreed and with which he very 
‘soon a agreed pineal was panes a, decision at the ‘earliest 


_ solution which’. vee keep the 
‘together. . a 
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possible moment on how to transfer power was & 
prime necessity if they were to arrest the deterioratitg 
communal ‘strife and tension and bring back an era of 
peace and friendliness’ without which no progress - 
could possibly be made. So he set to work, seeing a8 
many people as possible, first of all getting back~- - 
ground material and asking for their views. His views. 
he had publicly expressed last night on the questiot 


‘of a-unified India. ‘He tried his best to get the Cabinet | 


Mission scheme accepted, a scheme which at one time 
or other had been accepted by every' community and 
interested party in India, He, however, realised it 
could be, worked ‘only if there was sincerity and good- 
will on the part of. everyone. 


But the moment -riots and bloodshed started sid 
theré was a feeling of tension and strife, the prospects 
of making the Cabinet Mission’s plan . work were 
obviously very remote. The Cabinet Mission’s ‘plan’ 
was not’an enforceable plan. It depended on mutual 
goodwill and. co-operation. So when it became clear 
that it could not. be made to work with the complete 


‘free will of at east one of the major communities he 


started looking round for alternatives. All the Muslim 
League leaders with whom he spoke, make it absolute- 
ly clear that they desired partition. Once that fact 
wag inescapably established in his mind, his next point 
was to see whether the Congress. would -agree to 
abandon the principle of unity to which they had owed 
allegiance so long. He found that the Congress stuck 
by the principle of non-coercion and said that any 
province or area which did not wish to come into the | 
existing Constituent Assembly could go into a separate 
Assembly. But, they very naturally insisted that no 
large non-Muslim areas should be brought in to the > 


- new Constituent “Assembly. When he. spoke to Mr. 


Jinnah and: other Muslim League leaders on the point, 
they were distressed as much as Congress leaders were 
distressed by partition, . 


Mr. Jinnah then asked whether the same principle 
would be extended beyorid. the Punjab and Bengal. 
The Viceroy accepted that, of course, and so the idea 
of partition of Assam grew up for Sylhet and possibly 
certain surrounding areas in which there was a definite 
Muslim majority. 

The next problem - was, the Viceroy said, how to 
ascertain the will of the people. Clearly adult franchise 
plebiscite would be the democratic ideal. He need not 
say how utterly impracticable this would, be at this 
moment. Speed was the one thing which everybody 
desired. Elections were held. only last year and the 
present. Legislative Assemblies appeared to him. to -be 
the right bodies to come to a quick decision and .s0 
they devised a scheme which was announced last 


‘night. 


Apart from the two- ‘main parties, the Congress 
and the League, there was another community, not 
numerous but of great importance, namely, the Sikh 
community, which “had, of course, to be consulted. 

He found that mainly at- the request of the Sikh 
community the Congress had put forward a resolution 
on the partition of the Punjab. He sent for a map 
with the population of the Sikhs marked. and he was 
astounded to find that the plan which they had -pro- 
duced would - divide the community almost to equal 
halves. 

. So he — a great deal of time to find out & 
a commun’ 


we 
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He had not been able to see any solution but 
rhatever step wag taken was based on the Congress 
esolution on the subject which, he pointed out, was 
assed at the insistence of the Sikhs. 

The Viceroy hoped that the leaders of the res- 
vective communities would appoint a committee to 
lraw up the terms of reference of the Boundary 
‘ommission which should have representatives of the 
nterested parties on it. So fer as it was humanly 
‘ossible _there would be no interference, let alone 
ietation, from any British official. “This is your coun- 
ry and it is up to you to decide what to do,” he 
aid. Bs 

The most gratifying part of the whole plan of 
rocedure was the absolute determination of every 
esponsible leader that whatever solution was finally 
dopted it was going to be adopted peacefully without 
urther bloodshed and they were going to throw the 
yhole weight’ into the scale to prevent any further 
iots, commotion and bloodshed. 

Every single member of his Cabinet, individually 
nd collectively, had expressed to him the strongest 
sossible wish that the armed forces of India should 
ye used to ensure that there was no further blood- 
hed. 


After consulting the Home Member Sardar 
Jallabhbhai aside, the Viceroy revealed that the 
‘nterim Government had recently unanimously decided 
‘that we shall not tolerate any more violence or strife.” 

“There are many. times more troops in the 
youbled areas than before. The Centre is already 
‘here intervening in the most effective way possible 
xy adopting a unanimous decision in the Interim 
Xovernment not to tolerate any more violence.” 

Up till now, the Viceroy said, the distribution of 
she armed forces had been on the normal basis through- 
ut India. Now Government knew where disturbances 
vere going to break out, or were most likely to break 
sub and so Government were taking the risk of 
jenuding the other parts of India of the armed forces 
ind concentrate them in those particular areas. 

The Viceroy said he had been promised by the British 
Prime Minister the services of two constitutional experts 
from England. Besides a, number of constitutional ex- 
perts were available in this country for assistance during 
the transition. ne 

Lord Mountbatten said all the leaders were anxious to 
assume ‘their {ull responsibility at the earliest possible 
moment and he was eager to help them do so, because 
once the decision had been taken there was no reason to 
wait, Waiting would only mean that he should be res- 
ponsible ultimately for law ‘and order and the general 
conduct of Government. In point of fact, however much 
you might use the Interim Government, it would never be 
the same thing unless they were legally in control of 
the responsibility. .! 

_ How to produce that very quickly was a legal conun. 
drum of the first order. “You cannot transfer power to 


one or two separate Governments unless these Governments 


had formulated their constitutions. One of the Governmetts 
is not even in being.’ No one is certain whether it is 
comin into being.” 

His search to find an answer had led him to the 
Government of India Act 1935 which was regarded as a 
masterpiece. ; 

This Act under which India had been governed since 
1935 was the Act under which it would be governed until 
power was transferred when the two respective Govern- 
merits could make up their minds on the type of constitu- 
tion they wanted. © aed 

' The Viceroy referred to his negotiations im London 
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when he asked Prime Minister Attlee how long it would” 
take to get the -necessary. legislation through Parliament. 


“The immediate answer was it would take six or seven 


months to frame the necessary Act and introduce legisla- 
tion and get it accepted. “The Viceroy then asked the 
Premier whether he would kindly introduce legislation 
through the current session of Parliament—within the 
next two. months. The following day the ‘Lord Chancellor 
had ready a rough outline of the proposed legislation, The 


only thing that would delay the framing of the Act was . 


the uncertainly of what the provinces were going to decide 


-and until the people of India had outlined their own 


future, the final terms of the Act could not be drawn up, 


But once this was known, the legislation would be rushed 


4 


through in record time. 

Answering questions, Lord Mountbatten said the posi- 
tion of Mr. Jinnah and the Muslim League with regard 
to the plan was that under the League constitution no 
final decision wes taken until the League Council had had 
an opportunity of discussing it. He was not going to say 
anvthing to-day which would prejudice free discussion in 
that Council. ; 

Asked what he would do if the League Council re- 
jected the plan, Lord Mountbatten said if ever the oc- 
casion arose “Come and see me and I will tell you what 
I would do.” 

“T am the person responsible for going ahead with 
this plan. If I go ahead it is because I feel it is the 
right thing to do. I have taken, if you like, a risk in 


doing so. But I have spent the last five years in) what’ 


we call taking calculated risks.” 

Question: In your broadcast yesterday you had said 
the ultimate boundaries of the partitioned provinces would 
be “Almost certainly not identical” with those which haye 
been provisionally adopted. Why? 

‘Answer: For the simple reason that in the district of 
Gurdaspur in the Punjab, the population ratio is 50.4 
per cent Muslims anid 49.6 per cent non-Muslims. The- 
difference is -8 per cent. You will see at once it is un- 
likely the Boundary Commission will place the whole of 
the district in Muslim majority areas. Similarly, in a 
district in Bengal, the reverse is ‘the case. It has a very 
smal] fraction of non-Muslim majority. 
tounded if the Boundary Commission places the whole of 
that district in the non-Muslim area. The point is we 
have taken the districts for: one purpose only—it was 


the only simple way by which you cam derive the number 


of members for each of the legislatures. I do not want 
inhabitants. of those districts to assume it as a foregone 
conclusion that they would be going into an area in which 
their community is not in a majority. 

The Governors of the Punjab and Bengal had already 
received instructions to put into effect. Clause 9 in 
H. M. G.’s Statement providing for national division. No 
time would be lost in getting on to this as quickly as 
possible. The administrative arrangements ‘were Treally 
matters for the Legislative Assemblies of these two pro- 
vinces to fx up in conjunction! with their Governors. His 


personal view was they could not do better than have . 


coalitions: in both the provinces. 
The Viceroy said in respect of the N.-W. F. Province, 
that the procedure of referendum was adopted because 
the minorities there had been given more weightage than 
in any other province. Out of 50 seats in the Provincial 


‘ Assembly, something like 12 or 13 went to the minorities 


who were actually less than five or ‘six per cent of the 
population. 

When his attention was drawn to the demand for an 
independent Pathan State, the Viceroy sald that the ques- 
tion was raised as a matter of principle as to whether any 
provitice should be allowed to vote for independence or 
whether they would be obliged to vote for one or other’ 
of the two Constituent Assemblies. But it was turned 
down by the leaders of both the parties on the very admir- 
able plea that they did not wish to encourage Balkanisation. 
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Question : : Has not the Canes Party supported the 
demand of the Frontier people for a sovereign State ? 

Answer: Where should -we be if we agree to each 
request by one party ? What is the basis of agreement ? 

Question: Are the Frontier people free to select the 
issue on which they will vote in the referendum ? 

Answer: If they can get the High Commands of the 
two parties to agree to it, and if they want to vote for in- 
dependence, I will agree. If on the other hand only one 
wishes it, then we stick to what we agreed on originally. 

The Viceroy said he was proposing to select British 
officers from: the Indian Army who spoke the language 
of the Frontier and who had never had anything to do with 
politics to go to the Frontier during the referendum. He 
was tryinig ‘to get the most impartial men he could find 
to ensure that the referendum was completely impartial. 

_ He had been asked, the Viceroy went on, what provision 
His Majesty’s Government would make for the- protection 
of minorities. The H.M.G’s. plan had not referred to 
this point. The British Government's decision to quit was 
not insincere.” Since this was so, they. had. no legal means 
to enforce any protection for the minorities, but he had 
talked to the leaders of the country and was absolutely 
certain. that so Jong as they were in power, “they per- 
sonally mean to look after the interests of the minorities 
as a matter of conscience, honour and fairplay.” While he 
was still here, his services would also. be available for 
this purpose. He had the greatest faith inthe future of 
India and, he believed that the minorities were going to 
have “a decent chance and fairplay.” 

Answering a question on the defence of the fuiure 
dominions, the Vicetoy said basically each State when. it 
got independence was wholly and solely responsible for 
its own defence. Mechanically, the -process of partition- 
ing the forces if it had to be done without collapse of 
morale and disintegration, must be done in an orderly, 
well-disciplined and careful manner. When partition was 
complete, the two States were absolutely free-to decide 
whether they wanted to get together for, the defence of 
India or whether they wanted to make their own separate 
arrangemenits. 


The Viceroy concluded on the following note: “I 
really am sincere in my -desire to help India. . I really 
believe that the leaders of both parties are equally sincere 
to do what they can to help me. In fact, I think that we 
are going.‘to see a revulsion of feelings: and, whereas 
before there was -mistrust, bitterness and strife, 1 think 
we are going to see the leaders come together in a friendly 
spirit of ones , 


M Fiz C hurchill’ s Seeetoul 


Mr. Winston Churchill, Leader of Opposition in 
the House of Commons, was given a copy: of H.M.G.’s 
Statement for information. He was, however, not 
consulted. After the Statement was - published, Mr. 
Churchill said : 


“It is, of course, impossible for the House to ‘weigh 
and measure the full meaning of the most important state- 
ment which has just been made to us by the Prime 
Minister. I am bound to say that it seemed very difficult 
to understand but White Paper will have to be studied 
with attention and will probably carry the largest measure 
of truth to those who are best instructed. 


“No doubt, we shall have-a debate at a suitable 
moment on this question, but at the moment I am not 
asking for any particular date to be fixed. I am bound 
to. say, however, that at this moment it appears that 
the two conditions foreseen: at the time of the 
Cripps Mission, namely, firstly, agreement ° between the 
Indian parties and‘ sécondly, a period of dominion’ status 
in which India. or any part of it may freely decide whether 
to reniain within association of the Cripps. aerot which 
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was set up under my administration, would seem to haye 
been fulfilled by this proposal. ‘ 
Mr: Churchill continued: 


‘the case that. these two conditions have been maintained 


‘attempting to frame the 


in fact ‘and-.in form, I say all parties in this House. aré 
equally pledged ey the a =n declarations which we 
have made. 


“In these points, we can’ iy. be wall assured ‘by the 
course of events in the next: few. weeks and, months. It 
is true that agreement of the various parties in ‘India has. 
oniy been achieved on- the. basis of, partition. . 

“T gather that is the foundation. Nevertheless, should 
all these parties after a reasonable period of deliberation 


tee. 


“If. it. should prove to be. 


and responsibility decide to remain in the British Com-. 


monwealth of Nations, the scheme of unity of India will 


be preserved and the many nations and States of’ India. 


will find their tinity within the mysterious circle’ of the 
British Crown just in the same’ way as the self-governing 
dominions have dome for so many years after all other 


links with the mother country, save those of -sentiment, 


have been dissolved. ; 
“Tt may, 


therefore, ‘ be through a: form of pattition | 


that the. wnity of .India may nonetheless be preserved, in 
respect, of. matters vital to the whole of the vast popu. 


lations. 


“Friendly, we must’ ask ourselves at this early’ mo- | 


ment whether after matters had proceeded thus far—and 
my opinions about that are well-known—whether any 


better way can be found of saving India from a blood- 


bath that may seem so near. ” 

. “IT cannot doubt that at first sight ard subject to 
unknowni factors working out in a favourable manner, it 
would seem a settlement on those terms: may offer to 
India some prospect of escape from one of the most 
hideous calamities that have ever ravaged the vast expanse 


of Asia. ~ 


Premier Alttlee’s Statement - 

Simultaneously’ with the publication in India of 
H.M.G.’s June 3 plan, Premier Attlee announced the 
same in the House of Commons. Mr. Attlee, who’ was 
received with cheers in a well-filled House began : 

“The plan contained in the. announcement I am 


about to make, including an offer of Dominion Status - 


to one or two successor authorities, has been favour- 
ably received by all the three parties represented at 
the conference held by the Viceroy with the Indian 
leaders during the past few days.” 

This statement wag greeted with loud ieee which 
were renewed when Mr. Attlee expressed the Govern- 
ment’s gratitude and appreciation for ~ the 
services” which the Viceroy had rendered. 

-Mr. Attlee continued : 
wish to make it clear that they have no intention of 
ultimate Constitution for 
India. This is a matter for Indians themselves. Nor is’ 
there anything in this plan to preclude negotiations 
between the communities for a united India.” 


The Prime Minister said it was not the intention . 


of the British Government to interrupt the work of 
the existing Constituent Assembly. It was clear that 
any Constitution framed by this Assembly could not 
apply to those parts of the country unwilling to accept 
it. The British Government was satisfied. that the 
procedure outlined below embodied the best practical 
method of ascertaining the wishes of the people -of 
such areas on the issue whether their Constitution was 


to be framéd in the existing Constituent Assembly or - 


in a new and separate Cagstituent Assembly ‘onsiet- 


ing -of . representatives of those .ateas which decided ° 
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not to participate in the existing Constituent Assem- 
bly. 238 
When that had been done it would be possible to 
determine the authority or authorities to whom power 
should be transferred. : 

Mr. Attlee said that the Provincial Legislative 
Assemblies of Bengal and the Punjab (excluding 
European members) would-therefore each be asked to 
meet in two parts, one representing the Muslim 
majority districts and the other the rest of the 
province. - : 

The members of the two parts of each Legislative 
Assembly sitting separately would be empowered to 
vote whether or not the province would be partitioned. 
If a simple majority of either part decided in favour 
of partition, division would take place and arrange- 
ments would be made accordingly. : 

As soon as a decision involving partition had been 
taken for either province a Boundary Commission 
would be set up by the Governor-General, the mem~ 
bership and terms of reference of which would-be 
settled in consultation with those concerned. The 
Legislative Assembly of Sind: (excluding European 
‘members) would at a special meeting decide whether 
their Constitution wag to be framed under the existing 
Constituent Assembly or under the new Assembly. 

Referring to the North-West “Frontier Province, 
Mr. Attlee said it was clear in view of its geographical 
situation and other considerations that if the whole or 
any part of the Punjab decided not to join the existing 
Cotstituent Assembly it would be nécessary to give 
the North-West Frontier an opportunity to reconsider 
its position. 

Accordingly, in such an event, a referendum would 
be made to the electors of the present Legislative 
Assembly in the North-West Frontier Province to 
choose whether their constitution would be under the 
now existing or under the new Constituent Assembly. 

In view of its geographical situation, British 
Baluchistan would, also be given an opportunity t0° 
reconsider its position and choose which of the alter- 
natives with regard to the Constituent Assembly it 
would adopt. ‘ 


If it was decided that Bengal should be partitioned, : 


a referendum would be held in the predominantly 
Moslem district of Sylhet to decide whether it should 
continue to. form part of Assam province or be amal- 
gamated with the new province of Eastern Bengal if 
that province agreed. If the referendum resulted in 
favour of amalgamation with Eastern Bengal, 2 
Boundary Commission would be appointed. 

‘The rest of Assam province . would in any case 
continue to participate in the proceedings of the 
existing Constituent Assembly, 

Tf it was decided that Bengal and the Punjab 
should be partitioned, it would: be necessary to hold 
fresh elections. Similar elections would be necessary 
for Sylhet, if it was decided that this district should 
form part of East Bengal. 


Negotiations would have to be initiated as soon 
ag possible on administrative consequences of any 
partition that might have to be decided upon. 

Mr: Attlee concluded : “The major political parties 
have repeatedly emphasised. their desire that there 
should be the earliest ‘possible. transfer. of power in 
India.” a8 ; 

With this desire His Majesty’s Government’ are 10 
full sympathy -and- they are willing to anticipate the 
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date of June 1948 for the handing over of power by 
the setting up of an independent Indian Government 
or Governments at an: even earlier date. 
Accordingly, as the most expeditious and indeed 
the only practicable way of meeting this desire, His 
Majesty’s Government propose to introduce legislation 
during the current session for transfer of power 
according to the decisions taken as a result of this 
announcement. This will be without prejudice to the 
right of the Indian Constituent Assemblies to decide 
in due course whether or not the -part of India in 
respect of which they have authority will remain 
within the British Commonwealth. % 


The A.-I. C. C. and the League Council 


The following is the full text of the resolution 
recommended to the All-India Congress Committee 
by the Congress Working Committee : aa 


The A.-I.C.C. has given careful consideration to 
the course of events since its last meeting in January, 
and, in particular, to the statements made on_ behalf 
of the British Government on Feburary 20, anid June 3, 
1947. The Committee approves and endorses-the reso- 
lutions passed by the Working Committee during this 
period. 

The Committee welcomes the decision of the British 
Government to transfer power completely to the Indian 
people by next August. 

_ The Congress accepted the British Cabinet Mission’s 
statement of May 16, 1946, as well as the subsequent 
interpretation thereof dated December 6, 1946, and has 
beem acting in accordance with it in the Constituent 
Assembly which was constituted:in terms of the Cabinet 
Mission’s Plan. That Assembly has been functioning 
for over six months, and has niot only~ declared its 
objectives to be the establishment of an independent, 
sovereign republic of India and a just social and - 
economic order but has also made considerable progress 
in framing: the constitution for. the free Indian Union 
on the basis of fundamental rights guaranteeing free- 
dom and equality of opportunity to all Indians, 

In view, however, of the refusal of the Muslim 
League to accept the Plan of May 16 and to participate 
in the Constituent Assembly and further in view of 
the policy of the Congress that ‘it cannot think in terms 
of compelling the people in any territorial’ unit to 
remain inj an Indian Union against their declared and 
established will’ the A.-I.C.C. accepts the proposals 
embodied in the announcement of June 3, 1947, which 
have laid down a procedure for ascertaining the will 
of the people concernied, 


The Congress’ has consistently upheld that the 
unity of India must be maintained. Ever since its 
inception, more than 60 years ago, the National Con. 
gress has laboured for the realization of a free and 
united India, and millions of our people have suffered 
in this ‘great cause. Not only the labours and sacri-’ 
fices of the past two generations but the long course of 
India’s history and tradition bear witness to this es- 
sential unity. Geography and the mountains and the 
seas fashioned India ‘as she is, and nio human agency 
can change that shape or come in the way of her final 
destiny. Economic circumstances and the insistent 
demands of international affairs make the unity of 

_ India still more necessary. The picture of India we 
have learnt to cherish will remain in our minds and ° 
‘hearts. The A.-I.C.C. earnestly trusts that when pre- 
sent passions have subsided India’s problems will be 
viewed in their proper perspective, and the false doctrine 
oe — nations in India will be discredited and discarded 
y ali. - og : 
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| The proposals of June 8, 1947, are likely to lead 
to the secession of-some parts of the country from India. 
However much this may be regretted, the A.-I.C.C. ac- 


cepts this possibility in the circumstances now pre- . 


vailing. - 
Though freedom is at hand, the times are difficult, 
and the situation in India demands vigilance and a 
united front of all those who care for the independerice 
‘of India. At this time of crisis and change, when un- 
- patriotic and anti-social forces are trying to injure the 
cause of India and her people, the A.-1.C.C. appeals 
to and demands 'of every Congressman and the people 
generally, to-forget their petty differences and disputes 
and to stand by vigilant, disciplined and prepared ‘to 


serve the cause of India’s freedom and defend it with 
all their strength from all who may seek to do it, 


injury. ; 
s The resolution was. moved by 
Ballay Pant and seconded by Maulana Azad. Mahatma 
Gandhi addressed the A~-I.C.C. and commended ‘its 
acceptance. Speaking for forty minutes, he said that 


the A.-I.C.C. had the right to accept or reject the. 


Working Committee’s decision; but. on this, particular 
occasion he asked the Committee not to amend the 
Tesolution. Gandhiji explained that the Congress was 
opposed ‘to Pakistan and he was one of those who 
steadfastly opposed the division of India, Yet he had 
come before the A-I. C. C. to urge the acceptance of 
the resolution. Sometimes, certaim .decisions, however 


unpalatable they*might be had to be taken. Gandhiji’s  - 


‘main’ argument was that the Working Committee as 
the representative of the A-I.C.C. had accepted the 
Plan and it .was the duty of the A-I.C.C. to stand 
by them. : ak 

Babu Purushottamdas Tandon was. the -principal 
opponent to the resolution. In an impassioned speech 
,he said that the A-I.C.C. must. reject the Working 


Committee’s decision and that it was not sufficient — 


. for acceptance to say that an adverse vote would hurt 
ithe prestige of the Working Committee. He said: 

The Working Committee is made -by you who 

have been chosen by the people. The Working 


Committee may make a mistake but you must give 


“‘ . 


your decision. I appeal to you to perform your 
duty. Compared to the people and to the country 
the Working Committee is a small thing. Accep- 
tance of the resolution will be abject surrender to 


the British and to the Muslim League. The Work- . 


ing Committee has failed you, but you have the 
strength of millions 
reject this resolution. 


The decision of the Working Committee was an 


admission of weakness. The reasons which even on- 


their own admission had persuaded the Working 
Committee to propose the resolution were - that 
they were faced with difficulties, difficulties of 
administration due to the obstructive tactics of the 
League, to the large-scale disturbances that had 
taken: place in the country, and to the fact that no 
agreement could be reached with the League. But 
. other countries had had to encounter similar 
_ obstacles on the road to freedom, particularly in 
the United States. We. would have to face many 
greater difficulties than had come up hitherto. The 
Working Committee- had accepted the plan in 
weakness and out of a sense of desperation. At the 
same time they expressed the hope that they would 
later unite. That was dishonest. Those who had 
‘fought many a, battle for India’s freedom were not 
frightened and they must be strong and resist. 


Pandit Govind . 


behind you and you must. 


Those. that were weak deserved no sympathy, They 
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‘had’ resisted the British before and they could do 
. BO again, Ge Gus . 
In’ support. of the resolution it has- been said 

that Congress could not go back. on its policy of 


non-coercion. If that was so what would they say . 


to the States who expressed their intention to 
remain, independent. There would be numerous 
pockets of Moslems in India who would say. they 
ieee to go to Pakistan. What would they say to 
them. ’ 


Dr. Rammanohar Lobia, Socialist Leader, speaking . ° 


on the resolution advised the A.-I.C.C. to remain 
neutral, ae 12 | 
The resolution was passed by 157 votes to 29, - 82 
members did not vote. Yad ae 
The A-I.C.C. session. was held in public and 


\. 


the speeches were reported in full. All the.-intending ~ 


speakers were given opportunities to express their 
views. The session of the Muslim League Council was, 


however, entirely different. It was held in camera. 


Press was not allowed, speeches and details of voting” 


were not reported. It-has later been . revealed that 


nearly 60 members were not allowed to speak by - 
applying. a closure motion.. Even the Secretary of the’y- 


Bengal Provincial Muslim League, one of the most 


hod 


important League functionaries, was. among -those who . 


were not given an-opportunity to speak. Full 


. 


the League resolution is given below: — 


The Council of the All-India Muslim League 
after full deliberation and 
statement of His Majesty’s Government, dated the 
3rd of June, 1947, laying down the plan of transfer 
of power to the peoples of India, notes with satis- 
faction that the Cabinet Mission’s Plan of May 
. 16, 1946, will ‘not be proceeded with and has been 
abandoned, ~The only course open is the partition 


text of 


consideration. of the--. 


of India as now proposed in H.M.G.’s Statement ~ 


» 


of the 8rd June. rae 

The Council of the All-India Muslim League 
is of the opinion that the only solution. of India’s 
problem is to divide India into two—Pakistan and 
Hindustan. On. that basis,.the Council has given its 
most earnest attention and consideration to H.M.G.’s 
Statement. The Council is of opinion that 
although it cannot agree to the partition of Bengal 
and the Punjab or give its consent to such partition, 
it has to consider H.M.G.’s Plan for.the transfer of 
power as a whole. 


‘Phe Council, therefore, hereby resolves to give 
full authority to the President of ‘the 
Muslim League, Qaid-e~-Azam M. A. Jinnah, ‘to 
accept the fundamental principles of the plan as a 
compromise and to leave it to him, with full autho- 
rity, to work out all the details of the, Plan in an 
equitable and just manner with regard to carrylug 
out the complete division of India on the basis and 
fundamental priticiples enfbodied in H.M.Gs Plan 
including defence, finance, communications, etc. 
The Council further empowers the President, 


a 
. 
e 
. 


Qaid-e-Azam M. A. Jinnah, to take all steps and 


decisions which may be necessary in connection 
with and relating to the Plan. - ae 
Strong Federal Centre 


The future constitution for India would provide 
for a strong federal centre, with residuary powers 


vested in it, but this would not affect-the position of 


the Indian States who had already joined the Consti- 
tuent Assembly and those who are expected to join 
it in the near future. In so far as the Stateg. are 
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‘concerhed,. it is understood, their relations with | ‘the 
Centre would be on the basis of the Cabinet Mission’s 
Plan, namely, that they would surrender only three 
subjects, defence, foreign affairs and communications. 
This decision has been taken at a joint meeting of 
_ the union and provincial constitution committees of 
the Constituent Assembly. 

It is understood that the Provincial Constitution 
Committee, on which provincial Premiers are repre- 
_ sented and which, is-to present- to the Constituent 

Assembly a draft provincial constitution, was of the 
opinion that there:should be a reversal of the Cabinet 
Mission’s Plan in so far as provincial constitutions are 
concerned. The suggestion was that there should be a 
powerftil Centre which should delegate certain subjects 
for provincial, administration, The Union Committee, 
however, was right in- not accepting this suggestion. 
British India began as a Unitary Government which 
at every stage was found unworkable and gradually 
a federal type emerged out of ‘administrative expe- 
rience extended over about a century. The question 
of a Unitary Centre with delegated powers- to the 
, provinces wag finally discussed at a joint session of 
both the Committees. It is understood that both the 
Committees have finally decided’ to have a strong 
Federal. Government. This decision seems:to be the 
wisest. It hag been proposed to have -three lists, 
federal, concurrent and provincial. On the concurrent 
list provision would be made for the Centre to over- 
ride the provinces under certain circumstances. We: 
are inclined to believe that it would have been better 
to have only -two lists, federal and provincial, with 
residuary powers in the Centre. This would have 


reduced future possibilities of legal conflict over inter- . 


pretation of the concurrent subjects. 


Union Judiciary 

The Union Constitution Committee .of the 
Constituent Assembly hag finalised the fundamentals 
of the Union Judiciary. It is understood to have agreed 
to the recommendations of the ad. hoc Committee 
- appointed by the President of the Constituent Assem- 
bly to report to the constitution and functions of the 
Supreme, Court. 

The issues dealt with by the ad hoe Committee 
and approved of by the Union Constitution Com- 
mittee are understood to fall ‘under six heads, namely, 
jurisdiction and powers of the Supreme Court, ad- 
visory jurisdiction of the Court, ancillary powers of 
the Court, constitution and strength of the Court, 
‘qualifications and mode of appointment of judges and 
their tenure of office and conditions of service. 

General appellate jurisdiction similar- to that. now 
exercised by the Privy. Council will be taken over by 
the Supreme Court, - - wat. 4 

Other functions of the Court will . include ex- 
clusive jurisdiction in disputes between the: Union and 
or between one unit and another - jurisdiction with 
respect to matters arising out‘‘of.:treaties made by the 
Union jurisdiction -in respect of such other matters 
within the, competence -of the Union’ as the Union 
Legislature” may prescribe’ “and jurisdiction for the pur- 
pose of., -enforcing | the fundamental tights guaranteed 
by. the constitution. ; 

The general view. accepted was. that a Supreme 
Court, with jurisdiction to decide ,upon the  constitu- 
tional validity of laws was ) necessary implication of 
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any Federal scherné. - y Suprethe  Coiirt for certain 
purposes being thus a necessity, it was considered that 
the Court might well - be 
including those already: mentioned. 

Treaty-making power belonged to the Union as 


-part of the subject of “foreign affairs,” it was decided 
“as appropriate to invest the Supreme Court with juris 
diction to decide finally, though not necessarily in the - 


first instance, all matters arising out of treaties, includ- 
ing extradition between the Union and a foreign State. 
_ On the question of the general appellate jurisdic- 
tion similar to: that now exercised by the Privy 
Council it’ was: pointed out that under the new 
constitution the jurisdiction of the Privy Council as 


the ultimate authority would disappear and it was - 


obviously ‘desirable that a similar jurisdiction should 
now be conferred on the Supreme Court. 

So far as the British Indian units were concerned 
that. jurisdiction should be co-extensive with the 
present jurisdiction of the Privy Council. As regards 
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given additional powers, . 


the Indian State units there were at least two classes | 


of cases where, in the interests of uniformity it 


‘was clearly desirable that the final decision should rest - 


with the Supreme Court, namely; cases involving the 


interpretation of a law of the’ Union and cases involy- . 
ing the interpretation. of a law of a unit and other 


than the State concerned, 


On the .question of advisory jurisdiction of the. 


Court, it was recognised that there had been consider- 
able difference of opinion amongst jurists and political 
thinkers as to the expedience of placing on the 
Supreme Court an obligation to advise the head of 
the State on diffcult questions of law. In spite of 
arguments to the contrary, it was considered expedient 
to confer advisory jurisdiction upon the Federal Court 
under the present. Act. The Committee felt that it 
would be, on the whole, better to continue the juris- 
diction even under the new -constitution. . 

“It is understood that the Committee’ decided that 


the Supreme Court should have’ at least two Division - 


Benches, each Division consisting of five judges jn 
addition to the Chief Justice. 

The qualifications laid down for the judges of the 
Supreme Court will be similar to those in the Act of 
1935 as regards the judges of the Federal Court. 


Future of the Indian States 


The following press note. had been issued hy the 
Secretariat of the Constituent Assembly on June 7: 


' Some important decisions relating to the entry 
of Indian States into the Constituent Assembly were 
taken at a recent meeting of the joint Sub- 
committee of the two Negotiating Committees. 

In the case of groups of States, it has been 
found -that those States which are anxious to send 
representatives to the, Assembly have not.. been 
able::to do so,.as some other, States-in the group 
have .not.yet décided finally on their attitude and 
it has, therefore, not been: possible to get the collec- 
tive .machinery to function. The Sub-committeé 
has' decided that after the 20th June, States which 
are desirous of. joining the Assembly will proceed 
to select’ their representatives without waiting any 
further for the other States and that-they would be 
free to choose the full quota of argc al 
allowed to the group. 

As the next session of the Assembly, ig likely 

' to be held early in July, States are being pete 


™ 
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“to send in ‘thé list of their representatives to the 


» | Assembly Secretariat by the 30th of June as far as. 
e * 


‘possible... 
' "The 
will now correspond directly with States in regard 
. to the selection. of States. representatives and the 
Secretary of the Constituent Assembly is address- 
A few days later Hyderabad and Travancore €x- 
pressed their intention to declare themselves as in- 


watched in India. Its liberal Prime Minister Sir Mirza 
Ismail has resigned. He was jn favour of the State’s 
coming to an agreement with the Congress, The Nawab 
of Chhattari, a Muslim League -stalwart, has replaced 
him. Sir Walter Monckton is the constitutional 
adviser of the State and his recent busy activities and 


Secretariat ‘of the Constituent Assembly 


ing the States concerned on the subject immediately. . 


' dependent sovereign States. Hyderabad is being closely | 


movements to and from Delhi have not escaped pub- - 


lic notice, It has been declared that no Indian State 


can come in independently as a British Dominion but ~ 


Lord Listowel parried the question when he was asked 
whether any of -them could be. recognised ag an 
independent State. Russian apprehension of the esta- 
blishment of a British military base, in’ Hyderabad is 
also not without foundation. The silence’ of the British 
Government over’ the Nizam’s firman declaring the 
independence of Hyderabad may certainly lend ‘sup- 
port to the above views. British Government's decla- 
rations on States are’ still meaningfully vague. 


Meanwhile, signs of awakening among. the States 
people are unmistakable. The Standing Committee of 
the All-India States People’s Conference have passed 
the following resolutions : 


; The declaration of the- British Government dated 
june 3, 1947, states that the position ‘in regard to the 
States remains the same “as it was under the Cabinet 
‘Mission’s Statement of May 12, 1946. The States Peo- 
ple’s Conference have previously declared their policy 
and interpretation of this scheme. It has been pointed 
out that the implications of the Cabinet Mission’s scheme 
were that the people of the States must have an essen- 
tial voice ir! determining their future. Because of this 
representation. was given to the States as to the rest 


‘oft India‘on the population basis of ‘one per million, - 


The Standing Committee has never accepted the 


the Princes should function as autocratic and despotic 
Rulers with full power to dispose of their States ‘as 
they will, The Cabinet Missiom’s statement of May 16, 
1946, made it clear that the States would form parts of 
the Indian Wnion and it Was not open to any State to 
go out of the Union. Om the lapse of Paramountcy it 
does not and cannot follow that. any State is free 
io go dut of the Union. Any such conception would 
meet with fantastic results and India would be reduced 
fo a State of, anarchy.’ - fa) 7? 

It is well-known none of the States was completely 


mitted to suzeranity of the Moghul Empire, the Mah- 
‘ratta supremacy, the Sikh kingdom or later the British 
power. A number of States were created by the British, 
many of them having.no sense whatever of an indepen- 
dent existence in ‘the past, : 

To recognise the right of these States to indepen- 
dence now is, to go against history and tradition, law 


and practice as well as practical implications of the | 


"situation to-day. ; 
In any event it must be recognised that on the lapse 


’ of. Paramountcy sovereignty resides in the people of # 


recent interpretation of the theory of Paramountcy.> In ° 
any event if Paramountcy lapses it cannot mean that - 


~~ 


independent at the time of the advent of the* British. 
power. In some way or other they recognised and sub- 


< 
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the States and Princes can only hé Qd¥stitutional rulers 
embodying the people’s sovereignty. Any ruler declar- 
ing his State independent will thereby express his 
hostility not only to the Indian Union but to his own 
people. Such an act will have to be resisted. 

The Committee trusts, therefore, that all remainicg 
States will join the Constituent Assembly of-India in 
terms of the agreement .arrived at between “ithe Nego- 
tlating Commitiees. In the event of any State reiui g 


poe] 


# 


to do so, the Standing Comniittee requests the C -..ti-. 


‘tuent Assembly to allow the people of such < State - 


to elect their own representatives to thé Asscimbly so . 


that the State may be properly represenitd and’ the 
people’s views might prevail, 

The Committee is informed that as a consequence 
of British withdrawal_from India’, the Political Depart- 
ments and its agencies in the States are being wound 
up. While welcoming the ending of-a system ia the 
Department which. has done great-harm to India and: 
the States, the Committee disapproves of the steps being; 


taken which are likely to lead to administrative chaos: 


all over India. The Political Department and the: resi-. 
dencies and agencies were not only the agents . for 
carrying out, the functions’ of Paramountcy but also 


represented. the Central authority of the Government of. 
_ India in numerous matters of common ‘concern. 


necessaty and inevitable that some central agency should 
exist for carrying out these common functions. So 
long as some new arrangement is not made for this 
purpose the existing structure and channels of com- 
munication should be maintained with suitable modi- 


fications and without exercising Paramountcy {unctions.- 


This will be to the advantage ‘cf- both the Government 
of India and the States =". 

The Standing Committee, therefore, demands that 
the Political Department and its agencies be handed 
over to the Government of India for this purpose, or 
in the alternative a new Central Department should he 
created: immediately which can také charge of the staff, 


“property and buildings; equipment and records of the 


Political Department, Residencies amd Agencies in the 
States. . : : 

It is the considered opinion of the Standing Com. 
mittee of the A.I.S.P.C. that, on the termination of 
Paramountcy, sovereignty.should as a matter of course 
rest in the people of the States. .In view of this the 


i” 2 


It is’ 


. altempt of the Rulers of States in certain agencies, at”. 


the instance of local residents, to form Council of 
Rulers of States to anniex themselves certain adminis- 
trative functions of Paramountey is indefensible and 
constitutes a serious. encroachment on the sovereign 
rights of the people. So long- as the States are not 
eufficiently democratised to enable the people of the: 
States to exercise their sovereignty, the administrative: 
functions of Paramountcy should continue to-be exer: 
cised by the Interim Government of India which com- 
mands the confidence of. the people of the States as 
well. ; ; 
The Committee further calls upon the States that: 
during the intervening period popular Interim: Govern 
ments ‘should be established in the States ‘or groups 
of States and that steps should be taken for setting up = 
a suitable machinery in each State or group. of States 
for framing the constitutiom on-the basis -of ‘full res- 
ponsible government ‘through a Constituent Assembly 
composed of the duly elected people’s representatives. 
This Committee has considered the procedure ap- 
proved by the joint Sub-Committee of the two Nego- 
tiating Committees for the election of the popular re- 
presentatives from the residuary group of States. Look. 
ing’ to the number’ anid dispersed character of these 
States, and estates as’ also the total. absence of repre- 
sentative institutions in them;- it is the considered. 
opinion of this Committee that the joint Sub-Committee 





“es itself should select the two popular representatives: Nee 
‘a panel of names submitted by popular organisations 
inthe areas concerned, -thus adhering to- the. original 
proposals of the Joint ‘Sub-Committes in this behalf. 

The A-I.C.C. passed the following resolution on 


the future of Indian States : - > i 
the association of 


“The A-I.C.C. welcomes 
many Indian States in the work of the Constituent 
Assembly. The Committee hopes that the remaining 


. States will also co-operate in. this building up’ of © 
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- énter as’ democratic units in 
-thereby serving the: cause of their own people’ as 
_well- as of India as a whole. ° 


the constitutional structure of Free India in which . 


the State units will be equal and autonomous sharers 
with the other units of the Federation. 
The position of the States in the constitutional 


changes that are taking place was defined in the. 


Memorandum presented by the Cabinet Mission o2 
the 12th May, 1946, and the Statement of the 16th 
May; 1946. ‘The recent Statement of the 3rd June, 
1947, has not. added to these in any way. The 
position - according to these Papers was that the 
Indian Union would -consist. of the provinces and 
the States, that paramountey’ would lapse on 
the transfer of power, and that in the event of any 
State not entering into_a federal relationship with 


the Union, it will enter into other political arrange- — 


ménts with it. In the Memorandum, it was further 
stated that ‘he British Government had been im- 
informed by the Indian’ States that they desired in 
their own interests and in the interests of India. as 
a whole, both ta make their contribution to the 
framing of the structure and to' take their due 
. place-in it when it. is completed. “A hope wag also 
_ expressed that the various State-Governments which 


had not already done so would ‘take’ active steps. 


. to place themselves in close and- constant touch 
with public cpinion in their States by means ‘of 
representative institutions. It was suggested that 
existing .arrangements as between the States and. 
the Government ‘of India should continue in regard’ 
“to matters of common concern until new. agree- 
ments were completed. 

While recognising that some: progress has been 
made'in:some States towards representative -insti- 
tutions, the A-I.C.C. regrets that during this past 
critical year, since the Memorandum of the Cabinet 
Mission, -this progress’ has been very limited both 
in its extent and quality. In view of the basic 
. changes that are going to take place in India within 
the next two months, resulting from the complete 
transfer of rower to Indian hands, it is of vital 
importance that progress leading to responsible 
‘government should take place rapidly in the States: 
The A.-I.C.C. trusts that- all the States will 
initiate these changes so as to kéep ‘in line-with the 


fast changing ‘situation in India and at the same 


‘time produce contentment. and self-reliance in their 
people. - 

The arrangements made under paramountey in 
the past dealt, unter alia, with the ‘security- of India 
as a whole. In the interest of that -security, various 
arrangements were agreed to limiting. the power. of 


' the States’ authorities and at the same time grant- 


ing them protection. The question of the security 
of India ‘as well as other matters are as’ important 
today as at any time previously and 
ignored in deciding the future of the States. . 
~ The A 
State in India to declare its independence and to 
live in isolation from the rest of India. That would 
be a denial of the course of Indian history and of 
the objectives’ of the Indian people today: 

‘ The A.-I.C..C. trusts that the rulers of the 
States will appreciate fully the situation as it exists 
today and will in full co*operation with their people 


cannot . be. 


-I.C.C. cannot adniit. the right of any. 


‘the British Governnient ; 
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the radiant Union, 
The Committee does not agree with the theory 


of paramountey as enunciated and intérpreted by 
but “even if that is 


accepted the consequences that follow from the~ 


lapse of that-paramountcy. are limited in extent. 
The privileges and obligations.as well as the sub- 
sisting rights‘as between the States and’the Govern. 
ment of India’ cannot be adversely affected by the 
lapse of paramountcy. These rights and obligations 


have to be considered separately and renewed oF | 


changed by mutual agreement: The relationship 
between the Government of India and the States 


would not’ te exhausted by the lapse of para- . 


mountcy. The lapse does not lead to the indepen- 


dence of the States. Both from the point of view - 


of the spirit: underlying the Memorandum of 12th 
May and the Statement of 16th: May, 1946, as well 
as the acknowledged rights of the péople all over 
the world today it is clear that the. people of the 
States must. have a dominating voice in any. 
décisions regarding them. Sovereignty, it is admit- 
ted,: resides with the people, and if paramountcy 


- lapses resulting in the ending of the relationship of 


the States to the Crown the inherent rights of the - 


people are not affected thereby for the worse. 


Pandit Nehru represented the views,of the whole 


country when he said, “If I had anything to.do with 
the Government that was likely to comé into exis- 


. tence two’ months: 


authority and power to make this declaration, I should 
like to say and other countries to know that we will 


‘not recognise any”: 
India. Further, that any recognition of ‘any such 


- ja 
in~ 


“independence of any State 


dependence by any foreign power, whichever it may 
be and wherever it- maybe, will be. considered as at .- 
unfriendly act.” Britain- would do well to note in. time . 


that’ the -Indian people will not permit anything “to 
happen in India in any State 


which . affects funda- 


mentally the. security of India, either ‘in relation to 


‘defence arrangements’ or’ in relation to. contacts with 
foreign .powers. This should. not only be realised by 


Britain and the Indian States but it is desirable. that 


other. countriés and powers should’ also realise 


appreciate’ the situation. 


Listowel on- Future of States 


y 


Lord Listowel, Secretary of State for India, announcing 


the new plan in’ ‘the House of TV.ords, made some effort 
to clarify the future of princely States to which the new 
plan expressly does not apply. 


After the transfer of 


power, he said, ‘the princely States would be free to choose. 
their own future. and that British paramounitcy.would end. 


Courses left open’ to them would be autonomy affiliation 


with either Pakistan or Hindustan.+ He -would not say- 


whether the princely States were eligible for Dominion 


Status but he declared ‘that Britain’ did ‘not esontemplate. 
entering-inte spécial relations with any of them. In India. 
Lord Mountbatten said categorically that the States could 
not enter separately as Dominions. 


Listowel said that, while speaking altogether Hahei 


authorisation from any Indian quartér, he believed that no 


Hindu. community would. look favourably on a Moslem 


' eorridor passing through its midst. 
.the creation of a corndor impossible. 


Most Britons regarded 


‘The Government plan contemplates the° withdrawal a 


British troops from India immediately after the transfer 


“of authority to the Indian people unless India Tequests 


some special military aid, Listowel said.’ 


- Inidia has virtually: no Navy but a coastline of’ extra- 


hence and which will have the . 


and. 
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ordinary length, he observed. .It may well be, he said, 
that India for a time wéuld appreciate protection of ut 
guarded shores by the British Navy and that under cer- 
. tain circumstances it might desire aid in the protection 
of some land borders. 

In reply to a question as to whether other dominions 


might object to the inclusion, even for a short time, of- 


‘one or two new Dominions int the Commonwealth, Listowel 
said that.all parts of the Empire had been informed’ on 
the progress of the negotiations and that there was 
“general agreement” that the best possible settlement was 
being offered. 

The Commonwealth, he‘said, has some of the character- 
istics of a club and that new members may not be 
admitted without the approval of the established member- 
ship. India, however, had played a role in the Common. 
ae a long time-and is ro stranger to the Empire, 

e sai 

He added that among the Dominions there may not be 
complete unity as to every detail but that the general 
structure of the Indian settlement has Empire approval. 

He said also that there has been a.large measure of 
approval of the plan among Indian leaders but he would 
hazard. no prediction as to what the Indian electorate 
would decide. 

Lord Listowel was ‘asked what would happen if India 
or a part of it rejected the British settlement. There is, 
he replied, ni alternative plan. 

The Secretary of State for India, Lord Listowel, told 
journalists that the India plan was “the only alternative to 
force as a means of settling the differences of the Indian 
people.” 

‘With the thermometer at the India Office beyond the 
90 Fahrenheit mark, Lord Listowel said: “It is a compro- 
mise and is therefore not entirely satisfactory to either 

ty. o. 

“As India enters the last stage of her journey to Self- 

government, she carries with her the heartfelt good wishes 
of the British people and the firm hope that she may be 
spared from the suffering of communal ‘ strife.” 
_ Lord, Listowel said there was a possibility that Hindu- 
stan and Pakistan’ might agree on the choice of the indi- 
vidual to act as the Governor-General. If they did not, 
then two Governors-General might be appointed. 


“The advantages of partition will be realised more ‘ 


clearly after partition has taken place,” he continued. 

‘“History affords many precedents of separate countries 
with common frontiers living in perfect harmony.” He 
cited as a perfect example the case of the United States 
and Canada. - 

The contribution which the British Comomnwealth 
could make to world peace and security would be strength- 
ened by the membership of Hindustan and Pakistan even 
though it may be for a limited period: 

“And this is. more than ever “necessary at this time 


when a new spirit of freedom and progress stirs among . 


the people of the Far East,’ Lord Listowel added. 
Answering questions he said that representatives of 
the United. Nations could be invited to sit on the Indian 
Boundary Commission if the interested parties desired to 
invité them. - hg Ve 


On the North-W estern Front 


The British Government's decision to have % 
referendum in the North-West Frontier Province has 
been considered unwarranted and unjust by most of 
the people in’ the country. Only @ year ago, Congress 
had won a decisive majority in the Legislature by 
fighting 6n the-issue of Pakistan and there js no 
justification for ordering a -referendum to the same 
.voterg on the same issue so soon after the last elec- 
tions. It is a-clear surrender to the Muslim League’s- 


British were very 
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hoch ganien in that province, The - 
terribly suffered there, the British authorities failed 
to protect their life, property and honour of women- 
folk. The partisan role of the’ British officials in that 
province, beginning from the Governor down to the 
Deputy Commissioner of Dera Ismail Khan is now an 
open secret although their exact relation with the 
present British Government is unknown. It has ap- 
peared strange to the people in this country that 
in spite of repeated exposures made by the Frontier 
Ministry of Governor Caroe’s conduct,.-he was not 
removed. On top of it, the new- India Secretary, Lord 


Listowel, came out with an astounding and false state- ~ 


ment ‘that the League’s Civil Disobedience movement 
there was. peaceful.’ The minorities in the Frontier 


Province have a right to vote in the coming referendum - 


which means life for them if the province votes for 
Indian Union and death for them if it chooses to. join 
Pakistan. In such a vital matter for them, the League 


has warned the Frontier: minorities to keep out of the . 


polls. We wonder if Lord Mountbatten has taken note 


of this fact. The-Pathans have made great sacrifices for . 


the achievement of Indian freedom. When they stand 
on the threshold of their great achievement and are 


eager to share the fruits of freedom with their Indian 


eomrades, the British Government have conspired to 
push them into’ Pakistan only to placate the arch 
betrayer of the Indian nation, Mahammad Ali Jinnah. 
Khan Abdul Gaffur Khan, the Frontier Leader, 38 4 
simple Pathan, but in intelligence and foresight - he 
is second to none. In the course of a reply to a letter 
received by him from a highly placed and responsible. 
official, the Khan wrote that he believed that the 
anxious to ‘build a permanent 
military. base in the Frontier Province against appre- 
hended Russian aggression and for this purpose they 
were very’ keen to include that province in Pakistan. 


In his reply, the Khan emphatically says, “Vote for 


Pakistan is vote. for British domination and supr emacy 
of frontier.” ~ 

The Khan has made valuable revelations when -in 
his letter, he referred to the background of the com-_ 
munal troubles in his provinee. He says.: 


, The agents of British imperialism- persuaded 
the Pathans to start a communal crusade against 
the Hindus injecting communal venom in their 
minds by baseless propaganda against the Hindus. 
Communal riots in Hazara, Dera Ismail Khan and 
other places culminating in ‘loot and arson and were 
net results of the preaching of gospel of hatred by. 
Muslim Leaguers who were really 
British imperialism. Hindus and Sikhs were’ shot 
during processions. In short, movements started 
under the name of the League was ¢learly the out- 
come. of communal fanaticism. although the British 
Governor very tactfully characterized it as political 
movement and succeeded in impressing his view- 
point to the Viceroy. All this is being done only to 
dislodge the popular Ministry and transfer power 

_ to such people as the British ean trust for every 
purpose to serve their ends.” 


. Alluding to his interview with the. Viceroy 
Badshah Khan revealed that he had clearly told the 
Viceroy that the Pathans had given clear verdict on 
the issue of Pakistan. General elections year .back 


- unequivocally demonstrated that the Pathang would 


not tolerate domination of any other nation and that 
elections | in Frontier at this stage-were of no -avail 
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although he would have no- objection if they were 
held in all provinces. Exposing the British intentions 


' Badshah Khan remarked :; 


: If Frontier is not included in Pakistan Domi; 
nion British objective cannot be gained and. 


. is the sum and substance of Pakistan theory a 


demand. The background of*the whole ome 
bickering resulting in the heavy toll of life | 
property all over the -country is. that the British 
wish to prepare the ground for clinging to Pakistan 
Dominion. 


Referring to Russian bogey the Frontier Gandhi’ 


said’: ; 

As long as ane Frontier Pravin: is not in- 
cluded in the Pakistan Dominion, the British would 
always feel danger of Russian aggression. It is why 
that they are very keen to build a permanent base 
in Frontier. With this object in view a conspiracy 
has been hatchéd to ruin the Pathans and make the 
Frontier a battle-ground of next war against Russia. 
The Pathans should realise that coming war would 
be quite different from the previous ones as that 
would result in complete annihilistion of. nations 
and countries. 


- A joint seuceini of the ieention Provincial* Con- 
gress ‘Committee, the Congress Parliamentary Party 
and Red Shirt Commanders was convened ‘at Peshawar 


on June 12 to decide upon the course that nationalist 


Pathans should adopt to fight the coming referendum, 
arrangements for. which are being rapidly made. The 
meeting after long deliberations, adopted a resolution 


‘which vested Khan Abdul Gaffur Khan with all- “powers 


to take whatever action he ‘thought best. After the 
meeting, the Khan told the pressmen that he was 
leaving for Delhi to-attend ‘the Congress meetings and 
at the same time he would try to contact other 
political parties if such opportunity arose. 


settlement and that he had made two attempts 
contact leaders of the Muslim League apparently 
without response. The referendum will be held in the 


first week of July. 


Strangulation of Sind M inorities 


Charges of a systematic elimination of minorities 
in Sind. from all walks of life and their political, 
economic, educational, and ‘cultural strangulation, 
have been made in a statement by Dr. Choitram 
Gidwani, President of the Sind Provincial Congress 
Committee. In. the course of the statement he says: 


. “I am amazed to read the address of Pir Dlahi 
Bux, delivered by him ‘at a gathering of Sindhis at 
Bangalore. He has the audacity. to say that the 
Muslim ‘League Ministry. has not been following 4 
policy prejudicial to the commercial and -cultural 
activities of Hindus. The fact. is that the League 
Government has done everything. to ‘suppress the 
‘rights’ and .privileges of the non-Muslim minority 
community, in. accordance with a well-planned and 
chalked-out programme, implemented mi a high 
degree of thoroughness, 
. The resolution on- communal ratio in services, 
. aecepted by the Government, has a wide and far- 
reaching implication, Tt is not’ only in services, - “but 
in trade, transport and edication—in fact in every 
walk of life—that this vicious " principle is being 

' figorously applied. 


The. following facts prove, .:in': clear.and -un- 


mistakable- terms, the Sind Government is. deter- .. 


NOTES: : 


He ex~— 
plained that the aim before’ him was an honourable - 
to - 


- mined to suppress all vital nee of the minority 
community by acting on this resolution with a 
vengeance. They are:! 

1.: Almost all key posts in most. of the depart- 
ments are held by Muslims. 
" .2. Till such time ag the Muslims attain the 
* statutory 70 per cent in services, eight out of ten 
posts have been reserved for them. 
3.‘ Where a suitable - Muslim is not available, 


a non-Sindhi Muslim is to be preferred to a Sindhi . 


Hindu. . 
4, In the Education Depar tment, all but minor 
and subordinate posts are held by Muslims. The 
- Director of Public Instruction is already a Muslim. 
So are the Educational Inspector and the Inspec- 
tress of Girl Schools, and now- the posts of the 
Principal of the newly started College of Teachers 
. and the three newly created Regional Inspectors of 
Education have been filled by Muslims. Similarly, 
the three top places in the University have also 
been filled by ‘Muslims. 
'  \The Sind University Act, for which Pir Wahi 
Bux must own major responsibility, is a retrograde 
and reactionary measure, making communal repre- 
sentation a dominant feature of the. University, Pir 
Tllahi Bux-has declared that in Sind Urdu shall be 
the medium of instructions. He has all along refused 
to allow any grants to Hindi schools.-He has again 
declined to make any provision for the teaching of 
Hindustani in Devnagri seript. 
. It was recently reported in the Press how he 
used his official position to make Hindus: contribute 
funds. for the Muslim League Conference. Again, 
in the suppression of municipalities, 
Bux’s record is unequalled. 

This is just a skeleton outline of the part 
Pir’ Wahi Bux has been playing asa Minister in 
the League Government of Sind: For a Minister, 
who rides’ rough-shod over the rights and privileges 
of the minority community to make ‘a statement 
to the effect that he and: his Government have 


been fair and ‘impartial is. to say the least, a dis- ° 


tortion of facts and deliberate mis-representation 

that shall not deceive many persons. 

Assurances to minorities have proved altogether 
false. in every area where fhe Muslims are in a majo- 
rity. and the administration is in: the hands of the 
League: The only way to bring them to their ‘senses 
is to reciprocate such administrative measures rigidly 
and to cut down drastically all weightages enjoyed by 
the Muslims in areas where they are in a minority. 


Indians. in East Africa | 
- The nature of the aggressive: racial discrimination 
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\ 


juraied by the Whites in Uganda, Kenya, Tanganyika. 


and Zanzibar, -hag been revealed by Mr. 8. G. Amin, 
President of the East “African National Congress. 
Indian settlers there occupy a very important position. 


They have played a conspicuous part in the country’s. 
The population there consists of four 


development.: 
racial groups, viz., the Africans, the Indians, the: Arabs, 


and the Europeans. ‘The Arabs are mainly concentrated - 


in Zanzibar and the coastal- belts of Tanganyika and 
Kenya. The Africans, Indians and lEuropeang are 
scattered all over the four territories. My. Amin gives 
a graphic account of how the entire administration: in 
East Africa is controlled- by Europeans and how on 
the eve of Indian indépendence .a bid for European 
Raj theré is being: made. He writes : 

‘The Europeans control the administration and are 
privileged. 


nes they are less than oy in’ the. 
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. whole area, they hold all the key positions in the 
Government and the Railway administrations. 

In the Executive and Legislative councils, im the 
J udiciary, i in the municipal and local bodies, the official 
side is represented by European members. On the non- 
official side too, the Europeans occupy a predominant 
position far beyond what their number would justify. 
For example in Kenya, out of the 12 members of the 
Executive Council of the Governor 1] are Europeans and - 
the. only non+European is an Indian. 

In the Legislative Council of 40 members only nine 
are- non-Europeans. In the Judiciary all judges atid 
magistrates are Europeans. In no municipal corporation 
or Board, non-Europeans command even equal repre- 
sentation though they form an overwhelming majority . 
in all towns. ° 


has been imported dnd is being tried out in East 
Africa. The persistent resistance of the Indian com- 
munity has been the only -factor which has prevented 


the successful implementation of these racial policies. 


In retaliation the white administrators have tried to 
curtail industrial and commercial activities of the 
‘Indian community and restrict their immigration and 
encourage more Europeans te settle in the country.- 
The necessity of appeasing India-on minor points has 
. forced Britain to- go easy on her policy of een Hne 
a white dominion in East Africa. 

_ Now that India is becoming independent an diement 
of urgency has entered into the struggle. The Euro- 
pean side wants to create circumstatices which . will 
frighten’ Indians into, leaving East Africa and to pre- 
yent more from coming in. 

On the other hand, every effort is being made to 
‘increase the European population as speedily as pos- 
sible. If India becomes sovereign before’ the Europeans 
succeed in passing the total of Indians, the Europeans 
hope to obtain self-government for the Ruropeansy, like 
the dominion of South Africa, where Europeans will 
have all the powers and privileges and Indians, Arabs 
and Africans will have as. much say in the affairs of 
the country as their non-European brethren in South 
Affica possess. 

Since the beginning of this century efforts have 
been made to restrict immigration. Between 1920 and 
1924 the Europeans agitated to end Indian immigration 
and demanded self-government for themselves, like in 
South Afirca. It is the Indian opposition and ‘the help 
from India which frustrated these efforts, 

Since 1944 with the help of the local administrations 
immigration control was imposed to affect the Indians 
only. ,The immigration control bills in 1945, in the 
opinion of the’ Indian: delegatign’ sent there, adversely 
affected -Indian immigration though they were non- 
racial ini appearance, 


The old immigration control bills, objested to by , 


the Indians in East Africa and the Government of. 
India, have been withdrawn and worse bills are being. 
introduced. 

The European settlers have sought to expand their 
influence by land restrictions. The European settle. 
ment is mainly concentrated in the highlands of Kenya 
and Tanganyika. Kenya highlands which form the best 

- part of the agricultural land.in Kenya have been re- 
served for European ‘settlement. “Africans, Arabs and 
Indians are all excluded from acquiring lands in these 

. areas. This policy is also penetrating into the ad- 
ministration} of Tanganyika highlands. Special funds» 
have been spent; far beyond the capacity of. Kenya 
colony, for the development of these areas, to construct 
uneconomical railways and ini making them ‘an. attractive 
proposition for the Europeans, Tanganyika and Uganda 

_ have been financially in a sounder position. So the 
siirpluses of Uganda and Tanganyika have been looked 


- 


The policy of racial discrimination of- South Africa | 
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- upon as a possible source for meeting the deficit budgets 
of Kenya, for many years to.come. Moreover, Euro- 
peans of Kenya wish to dominate T anganyika and 
Uganda. 

These in short’ are the implications of ‘the move- 
ment for closer union of Tanganyika, Uganda and Kenya, 
which has been opposed. by non-Europeans in the three . 
territories. 

These are the various problems-on hich: the 
struggle has been fought, namely, (1) the undemo- 
cratic political domination of the EKurepean community . 
int the executive, legislative, judicial and -the municipal 
administrations, (2) the ‘illegal racial reservation of 
‘the agricultural lands in the highlands for, Kuropeans, , 
(3) the various methods whereby . Indian immigration 


has been curtailed anid Ruropean immigration encouraged~ -_ 


and financed; and (4) efforts at-a closer union ol 
Uganda, Kenya and Tangantyika. 

In all these battles, the Indian community in ‘East 
Africa has taken a leading part and: have gained time 
for the African peoples to be ready and take part in - 
the struggle. 

But approaching independence of India has created 
a new situation. The European officials and civilians 
are speeding. up their anti-Indian campaign. Uighlands 
reservation for the Europeans is being made permane~i 
by the Labour Secretary’ of State for the Colonies, Mr. 
Creech-Jones. The new immigration contro] bills be- 
tray the old design of preventirig Indian “yMmigration. 
The constitution of the proposed Central Legislative 
_ Assembly for Kenya, Uganda and Tanganyika is being: 
altered to establish European domination at the Centre, 
as it exists in: the local legislative councils. 


The Africans are gradually becoming conscious of 
the encroachment of, the Whites on their rights and 
hberties, but they are handicapped for want of educa- 
tion and leaders. The responsibility to lead the struggle 
has come over Indian shoulders. The Indians are 
much better equipped to prevent White domination im 
East Africa and to establish self-government in which 
all races will have an equal ‘opportunity and in which 
the Africans. will, in their own right, have a pre- 
dominant’ position. Circumstances are also favourable 
for the performance of this sacred task. The relations 
between the Africans, Indians and the Arabs are very.” 
cordial. They have all expressed their willingness to 
work together. Mr. Amin says that with the formation 
of the Interim Government-in India, Africans had 
declared that they looked up to India and Indians 
to lend a helping hand in their struggle for freedonr 
and progress, political and economic, 


An Unwise Step 


-Muslim refugees in Bihar ‘have’ been granted 
freedom to pick up any site of their choice. This . 
freedom can be availed of not only by Muslims of :. 
riot-affected areas but also by those-from areas where 
no disturbances took place but “the people left the 
villages out of fear. Such refugees of either category 
‘who are unwilling to return’ to their former homes 
and want to settle elsewhere will receive a sum Dot 
exceeding Rs. 1000 in cash or in materials or both, as 
they would have received if they had returned to their . 
.former homes. As further assistance Goveriment will 
also try to give whatever help ig possible in negotiating 
the disposal of their homestead lands. The only condi- 
tion that has been laid down is that the refugees must 
make their own arratgement for. lands for building . 
their houses. This scheme has been announced by the ~ 
Rehabilitation Minister of Bihar. The freedom ¢x- 


* 
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. tendéd to the Muslim refugees to pick up -any site of 
their choice is a clear concession of the Muslim 
League demand for the creation of Muslim pockets in 
the province. A clever location of these pockets, 
constructed at Government expense, may prove in not 
too distant future sources of endless trouble in Bihar 
which may end even in a. division of the province. 
The history of the past four decades has demonstrated 
that weightages and concessions granted to unfair and 
unjust claims with a view to placating a section of 
the people who never contribute to the national 
struggle but spring up when ‘the struggle comes t0 
fruition cannot but end in unpleasant results, Bribery 
in any shape ot form is detrimental to ultimate 
national interest, 
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“The task. of creating the machinery for ‘the 
provision of technical education may well be conducted 
on a basis of co-ordination between the provinces and 
the States. For this is a task too vast for a single 
‘province or State to undertake in a satisfactory .and 
comprehensive manner. An All-India service of techni- 
cal education would, minimise cost by avoiding waste 
and overlapping. The necessity is also too abiding and 
permanent to be influenced -by every passing wind of 
politics.” Thus observed Mr. N.*R. Sarker,. Chairman 
of the All-India Council of Technical Education, 
-addressing the second meeting of the Couneil] in 
Bangalore and suggesting to the Government of India 
that in spite of the difficult times through which they 
were passing they should take all possible steps neces- 
sary for building-up facilities of nigHet technical 
education. 

Today with ‘the advent of National Government 
iin power, the programme of nationalisation has already 
been set afoot. The success of this programme depends 
mainly on the availability of technicians, but the i0- 
convenient reality is that there is a great dearth of 
technical personnel of the type required. The plans 
of hydro-electric development, road-building projects, 

“jrrigation, agricultural improvements and various other 

plans lying ready in the archives of the Governments, 
/both Central and Provincial, would require a large 
hoody of technicians. According to our approximate 
castimate, ‘these schemes of ‘post-war development 
slone would need twenty thousand technicians, not to 
speak of the growing needs of the private enterprise. 
As ‘to the question of utilizing foreign skill, the possi- 
bility of any large scale import of the foreign technical 
experts cannot but be discounted. 

Soviet Russia offers an illuminating seaiiple of 
what a nation can achieve in the sphere of economic 
development by stimulating ‘scientific research and 
technical education. Before the war the managing and 
higher technical staff of Soviet economy formed about 
one-seventh of the total population which enabled her 
to increase her war-potential to unprecedented pro- 
portions.. This upholds the case for the creation of 
these facilities in under-developed countries like India 
as being self-evident. Indian scientists had -made bril- 
liant original contributions in numerous branches- and 
achieved worldwide fame and renown. The results of 

- their research had also been of considerable aid to 
industries. “Nevertheless, if remains true,” says Mr. 
Sarker, “that these researches have not been fully and 
properly co-related to the needs of industries, due 


a 
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mainly to the deficient facilities of technical education 


in our country.” 

Official awareness of this crying need led to the 
appointment of an ad* hoc Committee to advise on 
provision of higher educational facilities in India. In 
iis interim Report, the Committee stressed the neces- ° 
sity of establishing a minimum standard of efficiency 
for higher technical education as well. as of ensuring 
adequate supply of trained personnel and was of the 
view that technical education should be under the 
direction of an All-India Council for technical educa- — 
tion both for promotion of efficiency and for 
effective maintenance of the standard, Accordingly, 
the Report recommended the establishment of not less’ 
than four higher technical institutions in different 
parts of India, east, west, north and south. The 
eastern Institute was to be set up in Calcutta, while 
the establishment of the western Institute in or near 
Bombay was to be taken up in hand concurrently or 
failing that ag soon after as possible. Some members 
considered that the Delhi Polytechnic, for development 
of which it was proposed to spend rupees eight lakhs, 
might be converted into the northern higher technical 
institution. As to the southern one, Madras Govern- 
ment is reported to have suggested that the southern 
Institute be in Madras and fifth regional institution 
for Central India is to be located in Central Pro- 
vinces. 

Meanwhile, the All-India Council of Technical 
Education was set up by the Government of India 
with three prior objectives, viz: i 

(1) To survey the whole field of technical edu- 
cation in India ; 

(2) to consider the desirability of seosaiing 
high grade technical institutions, and 

(3) to promote inter-provincial co-ordination ‘of 
all-India~ schemes of technical education. 

Endorsing the recommendations of the ad hie 
Committee, the Council set up six All-India Boards 
of technical studies. These. boards consisting of experts 
drawn from all over India were engaged in drawing up ~ 
syllabuses of studies and evolving sound methods of 
teaching and examinations, 

But, although the recommendation of .the Council 
to establish at least one or two technical institutes. 
immediately has been accepted by the Government. 
there are not. sufficient indications to show that 
Government are moving as speedily ag the urgency of 
that task demands. In view of the urgency of the need! 


‘for turning out technical personnel of high standardi 


for economic and industrial development of the 
country, the Government might make suitable grants 
from the Centre to the existing institutions. 


World Agricultural Economy i 

While under the auspices of the International 
Federation of Agricultural Producers more than 200 
delegates and observers from 33 different nations con- 
ferred in Scheveningen for an international agreement 
on stabilisation of grain prices, the Food and Agri~ 
cultural Organization of the United Nations conducted 
in Trivandrum general discussion in the Rice Study. 
Group for improving the food economy of Asia by 
eam: the prospects of increasing the per-acre 
yie 

. Emphasising the utility of the first conference, Mr.. 
Mausholt, the Dutch Minister for Agriculture, ob~ 
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served’: “Far too often farmers of various countries 
are nothing but competitors. This, however, does not 
alter the fact of their common interests with Agri- 
cultural populations all over “the world.” The whole 
history of the inter-war world agriculture bears 
evidence to the propriety of this observation, Suggest- 


ing a way out, Leader of the Indian Delegation, Prof. - 


Ranga, President of- the All-India Kisan Congress, put 
before the conference an eleven-point: programme aS 
follows: , 

(1) Democratic partnership and co-operation 
with all other toilers ; 

(2) Expansionist economy and maximum produc- 
tion of food and fibres for providing adequate food 
and clothing for the masses; « . 

(8) Crop, fire, cattle and health insurance schemes; 

(4) Stabilisation of agricultural prices and wages ; 

(5) -Raising the cultural and technical standards of 
the peasantry and introduction of improved machinery ; 

(6) Socialisation of all kéy and basic industries 
and commercial services essential for. the ‘protection 
of-the peasantry ; " 

_ (7) Multilateral and 
change agreement ; 

(8) International co-operation -between peasants 
and farmers of different countries for movement of 
farm population, without distinction of colour or creed 
to colonise undeveloped areas ; 

(9) Utilisation of the World Monetary Bank for 
development of irrigation, drainage and land reclama- 
tion in dfferent countries; - a 

(10) Developnient of all processing of agricultural 
products through peasant co-operative enterprises; and 

(11) Reconstruction of village social life. to make 
it distinctive but up-to-date. 

Iividently, the programme aims at a levelling of 
agrarian conditions throughout the world. and séekg to 
take the wind out of the sail of mutual’ competition. 

The motive behind the Trivandrum Conference of 
the Rice Study Group has been, as pointed’ out by Mr. 
D. R. Sethi, the fact that while rice is the premier 
food cereal, at least in Asia,-it had not received, that 
amount of attention from the scientific workers of the 
countries. "The meeting generally agreed to the draft 
terms which were supplied to them. According to these, 
the purpose of the meeting was to study the rice 
situation, 
producing and consuming’ countries of Asia and +o 
prepare a report embodying: specifie suggestions for 
sach action as may be needed to be taken nationally 
and internationally by objectives outlined in the 
relevant resolution of the Copenhagen Conference, 
namely, “to develop and organize production, distri- 
bution and utilization of basic goods to provide diets 
and health standard for the people of all countries 
and to stabilize agricultural prices at levels fair to the 
producers and consumers ‘ alike.” _- 

The T. A. O. Preparatory Commission on World 
Food proposals had considered the broad aspects of 
this resolution and had set forth a number of definite 
principles and recommendations. The Director General 
requested that these be examined, by the Study. Group 
from the point of view..of their applicability :to the 
rice economy .of Asia. He also, requested: the . Rice 
Study Group to bring together: — ay 


worldwide commodity ex- 


~ 


‘Netherlands 


espesially the problems confrontiNg rice 
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(a) statistics of production, trade and prices : 


(b) data relating to marketing methods and plans ~ 
for increased production, price stabilization and esta-— 


blishment of famine reserves; and ~ 


(c) scientific, etc., infotmation regarding practices 


and storage. 


decided to set up the following committees : 


(1) To deal with expansion: of production, Chair- : 


man, Mr. W. H. Cunnings (Leader of U. S. A. Dele- 
gation) ; Secretary, Mr. J. Jones (United States official 
in the department of Agriculture, whose services have 


-been loaned to the T. A. O.). ~ fe ‘ 
(2) To deal with the marketing prices and con~ - 


sumption: Chairman, Mr. Vanderflueg 
Delegation) ; Secretary, 
Clowes (Secretary, International Hmergency 
Council). : ; iy 
(3) To deal with international trade : Chairman, 
Mr. P. N. Chaunnong (Leader of Siamese Delegation) ; 
Secretary, Mr. B. Majumdar- (Economist of Food and 
Agricultural Organization). / 
That a co-ordinated attempt on above lines was 
a crying need will be clear from a ‘survey’ of the 


(Leader: of 
Mr. H. C. 


‘deficiency in. the stock position in the principal rice- 


producing countries of Asia. Siam’s usual exports of 
rice normally ranged between 1,200,000 to 1,600,000 
tons a year. But it has considerably diminished during 
the war due to several reasons.. Virtual occupation of 
Siam by the Japanese armies disrupted almost every- 


thing in the country and farming was rendered quite 


abnormal. Average- yield started decreasing. : The 
irrigation system received a set-back on account of war. 
More or less similar hag: been the plight of Burma. 
which has had to undergo a heavy budget deficit. So 
far as India is concerned, out of a total area of 60 
million hectares under rice in the whole world im 


“1940-41, India has over 29 million hectares ; but oub -- 


of a total world production of 858 million quintals 
she’ is producing only 333 million quintals. In other 
words, she must increase her production per acre ~ by 
about 50 per cent in order’ to reach the world level. 
She will have to double it in order to come alongside 
of China and treble it to equal Japan, who, with one- 


nineth of the acreage, produced one-third of India’s - 


total quantity of rice. 
Noteworthy amongst 
way: of emphasising 
have been those of the Australian observer -. Mr. 
William F. Prehu, Siamese delegate; Mr. Chran 
Narariee Chaunnong and Dr. T. H. Chung of the 


the observations made by 


United Nations Economie Organisation. Mr, Prehu - 


pointes out that the task of the conference was to 
remove one of the world’s most. serious. ‘nutritional 


lags. Mr. Chaunnong.stressed the need of international 


it ' 


congregatiots, such as the F. A. O. which had nothing 
but goodwill towards. mankind. Dr. T. H. Chutg 
gtressed that there wag very little of rice economy ™ 
South and East Asia and it was necessary. that alloca- 
tion and distribution should without any discrimination 
be assured, He was sure that information furnished by 
the délegates and experts to the Study Group will 
serve as practical reference for prospective. meetings. 
of thé’ United Nations Economic Commission of -Asi& 
when it méets-in the middle of June next in Shanghai. 


# 


os 


Accordingly,’ the meeting of the Rice Study Group. 


the. importance of the, conference. 


Food ve 
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RACIAL DISCRIMINATION IN SOUTH AFRICA 
KAMALADEVI CHATTOPADHYAY 


Invia’s raising the question of discrimination against 
Indians in South Africa, before the U. N. O., posed 
before the world not so’ much the problem of the 
nationals of a country but in reality the fundamental 
question of racial discrimination which is one of the 
-basic factors in Imperialist exploitation. The point 18 
of particular interest’ at a time when the entire -shape 
of empires and colonies is in the melting pot and 
bena fides of the so-called British Commonwealth 18 
on trial, 

Just as the political emphasis shifted to Asia 1 
World War I, the emphasis since World War II has 
shifted to Africa, which very definitely is goimg to be 
the dice in the imperalist games of tomorrow. Slowly 
but surely as the West as a ruling power is being 
"pushed out of Asia, it is seeking to entrench itself in 
Africa. It is fast becoming the White Man’s economic 
and military base. This is most evident in the case of 
Britain, where ‘liquidation’ of the empire is threaten- 
ing to take the shape of concentration in a single 
Continent like Africa. 

To most people especially in the West, British 
Africa is a dominion enjoying as free a status as 
Canada or Australia. Few have any clear conception 
as to the actual reality of the problem there and how 
misleading this picture of Africa is. 

Three quarters of the population and four-fifths 
of the area of Britain’s Colonial empire are as 2 
matter of fact concentrated in Africa covering an area 
of two million sq. miles, Indeed, the end of World 
War I saw the best parts of Tropical Africa come into 
British hands and ib would be no exaggeration to say 
that the future of Africa is at the moment controlled 
by them. a 
_ he British area is divided into 14 dependencies 
for the administration of which all the human 
ingenuities the seasoned Britishers are capable of 
having devised a variety of forms: Crown Colonies, 
Protectorates, Mandates, High Commissioner’s terri- 
tories. But they all conform to a broad pattern : the 
Central authority vested in a Governor appointed by 
the Colonial Office in London, assisted by an executive 
council consisting of permanent officials also appointed 
by the Colonial Office, and advised by a Legislative 
Council with a majority of official members. 

The non-official sprinkling is done either by 
Bomination or election according to the - particular 
procedure in each country. The Legislature hag no 
mpower; the Governor has the right of veto... The 
colonies are governed by a bureaucracy subject to no 
popular control. - 

As.for the nature of the occupation of land, 
wherever there is a White settler colony, the Africans 
are generally kept out, although the latter number 
32,500,000 as against the 3,500,000 white rulers. 
‘is not surprising for the European era in Africa com- 
menced with the auction of Negro slaves. As Dr. 
Theal, the historian of South Africa, points out : 


“The system of Negro slavery caused the 
eolonists to regard the coloured man as property, 
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- the hewer of wood and-the drawer of water. Thus 

where the Boers established a republic in Transvaal, 
its constitution unashamedly stated: “There shall 
-be no equality between the White and the Black 
either in Church or State’.” 

The saga of the White Man’s rule in Africa is one 
of ignominy and inhumanness, The children of the 
soil have been made aliens in their own jand, denied 
common civie rights, debarred from public places, 
cinemas, gardens, museums, libraries, ete. Segregated 
in trams and trains; confined to “reservations” like 
birds in poultry pens, banned from trade in urban 
areas, allowed to visit certain areas only by permits as 
though they were habitual criminals. ‘Some fifty 
thousand. workers are arrested annually only for viola- 
tion of such laws. Innumerable regulations have been 
enacted to keep them on the White Man’s farms in 
semi-slavery. The mouths of those who attempted to 
protest, are gagged. 

Of .the African’s three assets, land, cattle and 
labour, land is the most vital. Yet for all the size 
of the country, land has become the scarcest and most 
precious commodity. For while the people are funda- 
mentally agricultural and a long time will have to 
pass before they can get settled into substitute occu- 
pations, more and more of the land has been alienated 
to the Europeans. be ey 

Then eame the special “reserved areas” for the 
Africans, At the start the chiefs themselves in the face 
of an alarming encroachment, favoured .this plan 
hoping to secure some land for themselves. But 2n 
truth the idea was for exactly opposite reasons ; that 
the Africans should be removed from all the lands 
favoured by the Europeans and they should be left 
free for untrammelled possession. In the process, the 
Kuropean requirements were gros#y exaggerated ancl 
millions of. acres of extra lands were evacuated and 
taken possession of. | 

On one side is this land being kept uncultivated 
and empty, awaiting an absent Muropean demand.- It 
has come to be known as the “Silent Land.” On the © 
other, overcrowdedness. The Commission of Financial 
and Economie position of N. Rhodesia or the Pim 
Report as it is called, said : 

“In the district of Abercorn 5% million acres of 
jand are reserved for Kuropean settlement of which 
100,000 have actually been alienated and of these 
barely 500 acres are actually under cultivation.” 


While in the Fort Jamesan district with an area 
of 500,000 acres and a population of 54,000 natives, 
conditions sre described as follows: 


“It is inhabited by two cattle-breeding tribes, 
but one-third of the area is useless for cattle being 
infested with flies; for the same reason, as also 
scarcity of water, a quarter of the reserve is un~ 
inhabited . . . for some 41 square miles the density 
of population is 119 per square mile. 

“Cultivation without the necessary long periods 
of fallow is destroying the surface vegetation and 
bush erosion exists to a considerable extent, An 
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adjacent area of 33 square miles is in a similar 

condition and has a density of 156 per square mile 

and in one area 240.” 

In some areas the pressure led to wholesale des- 
truction of forests. Major Orde-Brourie when reporting 
on Labour conditions in Northern Rhodesia did not 
mince matters : ; " 


“The inevitable result of exhaustion and 
erosion of the soil must be obvious; the agricultural 
capital of the reserves is being rapidly expended. 
Not only is the land being thus overtaxed ; the 
rising generation in the. tribes is also suffering from 
the shortage. The young man anxious to marry and 
own a hut and field approaches the headman with 
a request: for an allocation of the tribal land, only 
‘to find that he has little or no hope of obtaining 
even a small garden.” 

With so much of the land denied them, the 
Africans have been unable to maintain either their 
cattle, which was one of their chief occupations, orf 
their subsistence agriculture at an economic level, As 
the density increased, the land available for grazing 
shrank. The Report of the Ecological survey says that 
in some of the reserves cattle-stocking is so dense as 
to have reduced the fertile thorn-country to poor 
grass-land showing signs of soil deterioration and sheet 
erosion, and the need for water has compelled the 
herds to congregate around the sparse springs of river 
beds, over-grazing surrounding lands and trampling 
down their fertility to desert level. The problem has 
been further worsened by the spread of the ¢setse fly. 
Large areas of potentially fertile land now in the grip 
of this pest, have had to be left untouched and the 
Africans with their cattle left to jostle each other: in 
the limited fly-free belts. One of the facts that have 
contributed to the spread of this pest are the un- 
inhabited “Silent Lands” ! | 

Government attempts to combat it have been 
criminally inadequate. The Veterinary Department 
confesses in its Report of 1939: 


“No material improvement can be reported in 
the general standard of animal husbandry . . . No 
progress is to be expected unless and until the 
Veterinary Department has sufficient staff and fundy 
to devote to an intensive campaign for develop- 
ment in Native Reserve . . .” 
The enormity of the disaster can be gauged if we 

bear in mind that cattle is one of the African’s main 
assets. The Director of Agriculture stated on the floor 
of the Legislature in Northern Rhodesia. in 1939 : 


“There was no serious agricultural work in this 
territory. From: 1927, an organisation was built’ up, 
which rightly or wrongly concerned solely with 
European agriculture ; again this was swept away 
in two waves of retrenchment in 1933.” 
Under these conditions it is obvious, the Depart- 
ment has not tackled the problem of African agri- 
culture, while its few resources have been devoted to 
helping European agriculture.’ 

Density has also meant that the period of fallow 


is shortened. with rapid deforestation as the result. 


The Africans are compelled to struggle along with 
their traditional methods, both injuring the soil as also 
earning less and less in return, yet getting the blame 
for adhering to the old ways although under the 
present conditions they are but a travesty of the old: 

One of the outstanding ventures by Africans as an 
accessory to the ordindry native subsistence was the 
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Cocoa industry on the Gold Coast. It was a small 
farm industry and made little extra demand on the 
resources of the cullivator. But no effort was made to 
give them skilled knowledge or improve the crude 
methods of cultivation. It was inevitable under the 
circumstances and lack of financial organisation, that 


the industry should deteriorate and the Cocoa- 
peasantry pass into the grip of moneylenders. 
An enquiry in 1938-34 revealed that nearly 75 


per cent of the crop and 30 per cent of ‘the farms were 
pledged and that often a lender expected to secure a 
gross profit of 100 per cent on his loan after an imter- 
val of even a few months. The Cocoa Commission 
Report states:: 


“If a farmer has already pledged his farm and 
has no other security, he may obtain a loan by 
entrusting a young daughter or niece to the money- 
lender to act as a servant until the debt is paid...” 


' Almost the entire crop is purchased by 15 European 
firms, one alone taking about half. 

Let us now turn to industries and labour. In 
modern economy credit and modern implements are 
supreme.” In the colonies the Furopeans alone have 
possessed these and acquired the most promising of 
the country’s riches and have, therefore, dominated 
its entire economy. In the British African colonies, of 
the 200 million pounds: invested by Europeans, as 
much as 163 millions is by investors residing in Eng- 
land and 80 millions by Europeans settled in ithe 


Colonies. The greater part of this was in mines which 


has meant European mining interests digging up the 
mineral wealth and sending it abroad, the distribution. 


of profits abroad and paying a large share of the taxes 


on them into the British Treasury. Naturally this has 
brought little: benefit to the people of the Colonies. 
The prone earned by the European settlers-have bee 
mainly spent to acquire amenities and public services 
for themselvas. ms 


The African producer has.remained without 
capital or modern industrial equipment and with 
virtually no opportunity for accumulating capital of 
his own ; and capital has been the lubricating oi] that 
moves the modern machine of economy. With agri- 
culture and cattle-breeding failing, it is not surprising 


‘that Africans should desert their villages in thousands 


to eke out their existence in mines or other European- 
owned industries. In some of the provinces, 60 to 70 
per cent of the adults ‘are normally absent from their 
villages, resulting in the disruption of the socia] frame-- 
work and break-up of family life. The 
Commissioners’ Annual reports graphically state this : 


“The prolonged absence of able-bodied males 


and village elders has a'detrimental effect . . . large 
numbers of women suffer constant hardship or are 
compelled to seek work on the plantations in order 
to clothe themselves . . . Gradual depopulation is 
taking place. huts are in disrepair and there is a 
decrease in the acreage of lands under cultivation.” 


The Pim Report describing the lack of ‘any means 
for the production of wealth, records : 


“Such a state of affairs naturally renders ready 


money scarce; the tax can only be found with. 


difficulty. In consequence an exodus to secure 
wages in cash is inevitable . . the spectacle is 
presented of an underfed, weakly population with 
best of its elements drained away by the distant 
lure of high wages,” 
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In cash, however, these “high wages” worked out 
to the grand sum of £6 a year ! Pressing on this broken 
humanity was -the tax from 7s, 6d. to 15s annually 
from every male member. 


“It is obvious,” says the Pim Report, “that over 

Jarge areas the local resources of the country are 

entirely inadequate to provide the tax-payer with 

the means to pay the amount.” 

For the Report elaborates its investigations which 
had shown an average income of 1-8-3 pounds per 
capita. 

Mining has been the chief industry——gold, diamonds, 
and manganese. The State having made no claims to 
the country’s mineral wealth, there are neither rights 
nor regulations to control grant of concessions. Mining 
has been left untrammelled in the hands of private 
capitalists who have been able to successfully hood- 
wink the ignorant chiefs: and win. concessions oD 
fantastically easy terms. Government has further aided 
the companies by imposing very little in the way of 
taxes The entire income tax is paid by them in 
England. Their earnings have been spectacular. 

The Ashanti Gold Fields Corporation which 1s 
responsible for half the country’s gold production, paid 
from 1929 up to the outbreak of the war, 100 per cent 
in dividends and 50 per cent to hundred per cent bonus 
in fully paid shares or cash bonus, Several other gold 
and diamond mining companies have been paying 
the same. : 

As against this, the rents demanded from these 
companies bear very low and fixed irrespective of the 
profits the maximum rarely exceeding 300 to 400 
pounds ; while the net profits on the eve of the war 
were in the neighbourhood of 5 millions and more. 
At the same time the wages of a worker worked out 
to 26-10-0 pounds a year on Is. 5d a day. The 
maximum in taxes amounted to about 400,000 pounds. 
Jt is estimated that on an average the annual mineral 
exports come to 6 million (they rose to 12 in 1937-88) 
monies faken out of the country figure around 
8 millions while about a couple of millions are left in 
the country ! 

It is inevitable under\the circumstances that the 
ecuntry’s prosperity should come to depend on the 
prosperity of the two industries, Mining and Cocoa 
Plantations, which between them compose 70 per cent 
of the country’s exports. Next comes copper whose 
exports reached the value of ten million pounds 2 
year, half of this sum being taken directly out of the 
country to pay shareholders, directors, ete; about a 
million pounds paid annually in salaries to a few 
white men, while the African workers who number 
ten times as many, receive between them a quarter of 
that sum—earning from 6d, to Is. a day, And those very 
men who have to pay 15s. a year in tax. The wage 
figures of the South African Union reveal an interest- 
ing tale. In 1939, 55,008 White workers received an 
aggregate of 21,104,467 pounds while the non-Europeans 
received 14,129,172 pounds—which means that eight 
times as many African workers received only two-third 
of the total wage sum of the European workers, 

Only since World War II has legislation been 
introduced to recognise trade unionism. Yet even now 
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there are discriminatory clauses in the legislation 
operating against African workers, For-instance, in 
South Africa, legislations, such as Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act, Industrial Conciliation Act, Unemploy- 
ment Benefit Act, do not cover the African workers. 

The netresult of this. system is that there is nO 
adequate provision for public services. The absence of 
Statistics shrouds facts. According to the Native 
Affairs Annual Report, 


“Mortality is about 22 per cent under one year and 
56 per cent between one and three years. These 
figures do not include children: who die at birth.” 


The spread of diseases is recognised. The medical 
Report for 1938-39 says : 


“The experiment of other African territories 
indicates that one must expect a steady and pro- 
bably rapid tuberculisation of the native popula- 
tion.” 

The Pim Report Says : 

“«  . , there is a considerable amount of re- 
lapsing fever. Leprosy is widespread, above all 
syphillis is a scourge and the proportion of inte 
tion very high.” 

On the floor of the Legislature, 
said in 19389: 
“Y am told there is practically no infant native 


in this country who has not got malarial infection 
and over half of them enlarged spleens.” 


ee ‘Smith 


The Pim Report further states : 


“ | . The Public Health Service is very In- 
adequate and practically no maternity or ‘child 
welfare work has been done There is an actual 
water shortage in many native areas. The existing 
position ought not to be allowed to continue.” 


One of the most potent factors-.in the obvious 
ill-health of the Africans, is malnutrition. The Com- 
mittee of Nutrition in the Colonial Empire pro- 
nounces its verdict as follows: 


“food deficiency is a predisposing factor in 
many local disease conditions. Tuberculosis. pneu- 
monia, and bronchites are very prevalent and 
together account for 30 per cent of the deati. 
Over 70 per cent of persons in the coastal towns 
give evidence of tubercular infection . there 
seems to be a close relationship between nutrition 
and the incidence of leprosy in certain areas.” 


African education: is on a par with African health. 
Until 1945 there was not even a government -depart~ 
ment for the Africans’ education. A separate depart- 
ment was created only in 1980. Even now the few 
schools are confined to urban areas. 

These conditions have been strengthened rather 
than weakened by thé war. Huge war profits have 
added more power to the domination of European 
vested interests, ; 

The African problem is a world problem. a pro- 
blem which divides the world between the White and 
the Coloured, the dominating and the exploited. a 


‘basic human problem that can only be overcome with 


a radical change in our social and economic values 
and a rational attitude towards them. 





FREE HINDUSTAN, DEFENCE AND PROGRESS 
Br Sm JADUNATH SARKAR, KL GLE, D.Litt. 


Wn stand in a crisis oe the future destiny of Bergal 
—and not of Bengal alone, is being decided. Let us 
make known to the world outside what the problem 
of our province really is and how we feel on it. The 
question is not that a Hindu State should be created 


in West Bengal because there is a dominating Muslim, 


area in- Hast Bengal. The question is of. deeper 
significance than a scramble for patronage and power 
between two sects ; it vitally affects the future of our 
race, and unborn generations in Bengal, both Hindus 
and Muslims, will suffer froma false decision now. 
Reducéd “to its simplest form the choice before us is 
this—should Bengal form a civilised progressive 
provinée of a modem secular Central State or should 
it be a limb of a medieval dogmatic theocracy im 
which the entire civil life of the people i is subordinated 
to the exclusive religious code (Islamic canon Law ofr 
Shara) of “the dominant ‘sect. Only four days ago 
(27th May) Mr. Ghaznafar’ Ali Khan (the League 
leader) said at Patna that “the constitution of the 
Pakistani State was already embodied in the religious 
code of Islam.” So; there ig no doubt left in any 
rational mind as to how Pakistan will govern its 
members. The Quranic law will strictly regulate the 
policy and“medsures of this Government, and the 
modern political wisdom of Europe and America will 
have no place, or a very casual influence, in ib, Which 
of these. two. sides should Bengal choose aa 


Union wire Rest or Invi 


Let not the outer world carelessly imagine that 
we are crying for a Hindu area in West Bengal to 
offset a Muslim Bengal. No, the difference between 
the two is not religious but ideological,—the differerce 
betiveen “light “and darknéss, the difference between 
medievalism and modernism in_ politics, the polar 
difference between a secularised polity and a rigid 
theocracy imported from the Arabia of thirteen 
hundred years ago. We are anxious to be united with 
the rest of India utider 4 liberal modern Central 
Government in which séctarian differences will. have 
no influence on polities and the modern progressive 
spirit—as preyailing in Europe and America, will 
govern the action of the State. In such a State all 
men will have equal status; with no ‘communal quota,’ 
no weightage, no reservation, no special privileges ; 
the public service will be thrown open to talent with- 
out consideration of caste or creed or family connec- 
tion. Efficiency of administration cannot be secured 
and the present rampant. corruption in the Government 
‘departments cannot be put down unless the best men 
are selected for posts by open competition, under 4 
Selection Board which ignores all sectarian or racial 
differences and insists on the best men in character 
and brains. Only on such a basis can a true democracy 
be built, and we are all orying for democratic gov erll- 
ment in India. - Hoof 

Every provitice ‘hat joins such a aroecessve 
federal centre, will make that centre stronger and 
better able to defend itself and its component parts 
and to give them the best service for the revenue they 
pay. Therefore, our Central Government must be given 
over-riding power and control over a large variety of 
departments. A weak centre, with its hands tied down 
to two or three general subjects, will be impotent for 
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good; it cannot possibly defend such a continent as 
India ; it cannot raise the necessary revenue and main- 
tain order and the transport services in the various 
provinces without which no State can function in the 


‘modern world. Therefore, let the world understand that 


we want (1) first, union with the Central Government 
of India, (2) secondly, to make our provincial as well 
as the Central Government secular, progressive and 
modern in spirit, and (3) thirdly, to establish absolute 
democratie equality among our citizens, in the choice 
of legislators and public servants. 


Istamic Tuerocracy Versus rae Mopern Sprrr 


‘Tf any sect objects to such a programme, it will 
be the first to suffer for its folly. Let us take a glaring 
example. A century ago, when English education was 
introduced into this country, the Hindus took gladly 
to it, while the selfish ledders of the Muslim com- 
munity told their blind followers that if they studied 
European literature and science, Islam would be in 
danger. The result is that the Muslims have -been 
thrown by these leaders 4 century behind the Hindus, 
intellectually, economically and in political education 
as distinct from the herd-instinet. Look at the status 
of the Muslim University of Aligarh in the learned 
opinion of Europe and contrast it with the reputation 
enjoyed by the Madras University. The Fellowship of 
the Royal Society of Great Britain is the highest 
honour in the scientific world, and there have been 
nearly a3 dozen Hindus and Parsis elected to this 
honour. What communal quota have the ‘Indian 
Muslims got here ? Not one. The only two Asiatics to 
win the Nobel Prize have been Hindus; no “parity 
at the centre’ for the Muslims here. Is this a state 
of things of which any sober Muhammadan can feel 
proud ? Should he not wish to remedy it, by joing 
in the full stream of modern knowledge and modern 
progress, ignoring the theocratie ideal of primitive 
Islam, which Mr. Ghaznafar Ali still adores. 

Look forward, look at the great moving world and 
not at your dim religious past, nor to your small 
narrow provincial corner, by cutting yourself off from 
the progressive parts of India and the outer world. 
The whole teaching of modern history hag been 
synthesis’ or integration of parts, not fragmentation or 
isolation of limbs. The United States of America 
started with a loose Federation of semi-independent 
States, but the whole history of that country during 
the last 170 years has been a movement towards the 
greater union of the. parts, towards strengthening the 
hands of the Central Government and extending its 
functions and control over the various provinces of 
that Union. The result is that North America is today 
not a second Balkan cockpit, but the strongest unified 
Power in the world, a Power, whom even the great 
Colossus of Russia is afraid to challenge. Should India 
be now called upon to act contrary to this unmistak- 
able teaching of history ? Should the disintegration 
of our country on the downfall of the Mughal Empire 
be repeated after the withdrawal of English suzerainty? 


‘What patriot can desire it? What sensible man can 


welcome ‘such a prospect ? = 


Therefore, we cling to the Centre. If any province 


of India is so misguided as to refuse to join our centre, 
we claim the right to cut ourselves off from it, for our 
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own good and alsé for the ultimate good of. these 
dissenting members. Because, as I havé made clear, 
we wish to link ourselves to the modern progressive 
secular Government at the Centre and show how such 
a connection will advance the education, . economic 
welfare and social amelioration of the entire people of 
the West Bengal State, far more than the Quranic 
polity of Pakistan, or the freedom of an independent 
isolated all-Bengal republic can conceivably do. IT have 


the fullest confidence that given peace in the land and 


wisdom among our leaders, for twenty years, the pro- 
posed West Bengal State linked to the Central 
Government of Hindustan, will by its example attract 
Muslim East Bengal at the end of that period to give 
up its isolation and co-opt to join the Centre like us. 
T his hope is fortified by history, 

JOIN .THE CENTRE OR PERISH 

But, for the success of this experiment, the first 
essential need is that the union-minded districts of 
Bengal should be given an opportunity of showing 
how they can work. A- new Bengal province—don’t 
miscall it Hindu Bengal—should be immediately 
organised and set to work with a fresh administrative 
machinery and personnel, because no improvement, can 
possibly come from tinkering with the present fatuous 
League Ministry, which even the Statesman has 
sneered at ag “a tadpole with’ ahead and a tail -only, 
but no body.” Give the Hindus, Christians, Buddhists, 
and Liberal Muslims (not blinded by fanaticism or 
self-interest) a chance of working for their country’s 
good in co-operation, for which they are eager, and 
_which is impossible in a League-dominated Ministry. 
and still more in a 50:50 Ministry because an ad- 
ministration to be effective or even to work, must 
be homogeneous in spirit, its two halves must not 
pull contrary ways, as the two parts of the Viceroy’s 
Interim: Council have been doing since the 5 League 
members joined it. We do rot ask for such utter 
futility ; we shall not accept such a deceptive com- 
promise however much self-advertising “washed out” 
leaders may recommend the bait. 

One word about the nationalist Muslims. J bow 
my head in respect-to them. because I know what 
physical suffering, calumny, social persecution and 
actual violence they have cheerfully borne, from their 
loyalty to a free and united modern State for India. 
They have lived in India for generations, fed on its 
fruits, breathed .its air and shared its material progress, 
but refuse to be such nimak-harams as to call them- 
selves aliens in this Jand. These liberal Muslims are 
few in number, because they have no propaganda 
agency, no inclination even, for inflaming the mob 
‘passion in, the villages and the bustees of Calcutta and 
Dacca ; they have always appealed to reason and 
waited for time to justify them. I claim that our 
proposed new section of Bengal will give them the 
needed opportunity of showing how constructive they 
are, and what an example of unselfish patriotic co- 
operation they can set in the actual day-to-day work 
for their Motherland. May I point out to doubters 
and cynics that Ranjit Singh’s best friend and ablest 
adviser was a Muslim. Worth will be recognised here. 


Istam Ovtsiog Inpia: Betnc Mopsrnisen Bur 
PAKIsTAN SLEEPS 
In fact, westernisation is the root of -progress and 
even of political existence, in the modern world, where 
science has annihilated distance. The Father of Modern 
Turkey, Ata Turk, saved Turkey by abolishing the 
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old Quranic polity and thoroughly eae the 
State. In. Afghanistan too the rule of the Mullahs has 
been abolished. Even of the ‘Arabs of Palestine aud 
Syria, a European observer has.recently remarked that 
they have been increasingly westernised and Islam 
has lost its hold upon them, and that this modern- 
isation has enabled them to stand up to the Jews and 


‘the French respectively with every hope of Success. 
"Such is the picture of the Muslim world’ that counts. 


Where stands Indian Pakistan by coniparison with 
these ? Quo Vadis (whither goest thou ?) Great “Cid”, 
with your obedient flock ? 

It is a mistake to suppose that Islamic society 1s 
uniform and solidly. united. The great rift between the 
Shias and the Sunnis is known to all: But students of 
Islamic history will tell you that even in the early 
days of the Caliphs after the Prophet’s death, there 
sprang up seventy-two different sects in Islam, and 
some of them (like the Aga Khan’s first ancestor) 
resorted to secret murder of their Muslim opponents. 
“Abu Mansur resorted to murder and magnified 
assassination for political ends as a freligious and 
meritorious act. The Assassin Sect (under Hassan bin 
Sabbah skilfully rid themselves of their enemies by 
assassination.” (Encyclopaedia of Islam, i. 491, ii, 276). 
If once fanaticism is let loose, the prospect is not 
alluring. 

ee os oF InpiAn Union 


What about the military defence of India? Can 
Hindustan, when cut off from the West Punjab, the 
N-W. F. P. and Sind, maintain itself by its own 
armed -nationals ? Take it from me that Hindustan 
can hold its own, though the positive hostility or 
treacherous intrigue of the Western Pakistan belt may 
add to the difficulty and costliness .of our national 
defence. In the British Indian army today 23-7 P.c. 
of the officers and 33-8 p.c. of the other ranks are 
Muslims as against 64-1 p.c. of officers and 63-2 pe. 
of the men being Hindus and Sikhs taken together. 


. Besides, there are 37 Gurkha units, not counted in the 


above and also Indian Christians. Exclude all the 
Muslims from this calculation and even then what 
remains of non-Muslims will be sufficient to defend 
India. But why should we lose all of the existing 
Muslim officers and men ? Such of them as have their 
homes in Hindustan will usually be glad to continue 
in their honourable career in the loyal service of their 
homeland, without hankering to banish themselves 
to the hills and deserts of Pakistan. Let me recount 
a personal experience. I have been in touch with many 
Indian Commissioned officers, through a dear relative 
(passed from Sandhurst and the Quetta Staff College), 
who was lost on service in the war with Japan, and 
nothing impressed me more in these’ young men than 
their complete freedom from sectarian  diffcrerces, 
their good comradery and their eagerness to serve 
India.. Under Pakistan and its preaching a different 
breed of officers may spring up, but Hindustan will 
remain untainted. by- this religious virus. If today 
one-third of the sepoys in the Indian army instead of. 
the~ communal ‘quota of one-fourth, are Muslims, the 
reason is historic and not any cowardice or pacifism 
of the Hindu and Sikh races. Readers of the life of 
Lord Dalhousie know that after his annexation of the 
Punjab, which pushed his boundary up to the Afghan 
passes, his first act was to enlist the turbulent 
plundering frontier Muslims as armed policemen and 
irreguiax levies in order to keep’.them out of 
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mischief and provide a lawful means of  sub- 
sistence for them.* During the Sepoy Mutiny, these 


West Punjab and Frontier Muslim mercenaries of the 


British Government had no compunction in shooting 
the Muslim mutineers of Delhi and Lucknow, as they 
were assured of free loot and high pay. This class of 
mén were incorporated as regular regiments in the 
reorganisation of the Indian army after the Mutiny, 
when Bihar and Oude men, called Purbeas, and Raj- 
puts and Marathas were rigidly excluded. This un- 
natural balance is sure to be rectified by the national 
Government of Hindustan, which is pledged not to rule 
by fomenting divisions, but will give our centra] and 
eastern . peoples a fairer chance of dying in their 
country’s defence, : 
Maxevur or <A. Mopern ArMy 

But mere numbers do not count for anything 1 
the modern age, except when the two sides are equal 
in intelligence, training and armament. Was has now 
become immensely scientific, it requires higher brain 
power, greater mechanical skill, a nobler discipline than 
in the old days of rigid formation drill, smooth-bore 
muzzle-loaders and the stereotyped command “Charge 
the enemy with bayonets fixed.” In the wars of the 
future, how will the soldiers fed solely on Pakistani 
slogans and the officers educated in the Pakistani 
madrassahs or the Osmania University, face men 
trained in modern science and full of the modern 
progressive spirit ? . 

The strength of a modern army depends not s0 
much on its number, as on the mechanical excellence 
and the latest model of its artillery, aircraft, signalling 
apparatus, tanks and other mechanised vehicles atd 
above all a ceaseless flow of weapons, spare parts, and 
ammunitions from armament factories in the highly 
industrialised back areas. Can Pakistan with its limited 
money resources, its undeveloped Mulla-guided brain 
power, its predominautly agricultural or pastoral 
economy, supply these ? Where has it the safe back 
area, the space for “defence in depth” on which modern 


military experts insist as indispensable ? Hindustan is— 


ten times stronger in these respects. 

Indian history has proved again and again how 
defect of weapons has Jed to disaster. The Times of 
London wrote that in each of the three Afghan wars 
the British Indian army was outclassed in armament 
by the Afghans, in musketry in the retreat from Kabul 
and in modern artillery in the defeat of Maiwand 
(1880) and the invasion of 1919. Besides, to the battle 
of Maiwand General Burrows sent Jacob’s regiment of 
sepoys, of which a hundred men had never fired ball- 
cartridges in their lives before. These men became 
‘cannon-fodder’ before Ayub Khan's quick-firing artil- 
lery of the latest model secured from Russia. The 
surrender of Kut in the First World War was due to 
the British Indian Army having been supplied with 
smooth bore artillery. fifty years old, which had been 
deposited in arsenals in India as out of date, while 
the Turks used very modern German guns. The new 
Government of Hindustan will see to it that these 
imbecelities are not repeated when: India’s defence is 
next at stake. tes 

Srxus anp tus Inpus Line ° 

Don’t yield to the popular falacy that India has 
always gone down helplessly when 
beyond the north-western passes and never defeated any 
troops in the Frontier or beyond it. On the contrary, 


~~ * Lee Warner, i. 261-62, | 


iNvaded from. 
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Indian armies, containing Hindu Rajputs had occupied 


parts of Afghanistan, fought before Kandahar and . 


invaded Balkh up to the bank of the Oxus River m the 
17th. century, when there was not a single British 
officer amongst them, nor any white battalion “to 
stiffen the Sepoys” as it is called by Wuropean writers. 
Under Shah Jahan Kachhwa Rajputs have held the 
Hindu Kush pass amidst snow and storm and guarded 
the Muslim army of Delhi against the wild Uzbaks 
and Hazaias. Maharaja Jaswant Singh’s Rathor 
troops in 1674 bravely beat the Afghans of the Karapa 
pass back and saved the remnant of Shujaet Khan’s 
army after that General had’ been overwhelmed and 
killed. 
In more recent times the Sikhs have conquered 

Peshawar and Attock and guarded the Indus frontier 
to the very mouth of the Khyber Pass. In the German 
national song an anxious question is asked — 

A wild cry leaps like thunder-roar, 

Like glitter of brand or wave to shore: 

“The Rhine! the Rhine!.the German Rhine? 

Who will hold if when our foes combine ?” 

Then comes the reply sung by the audience in 

chorus— 


“Dear Fatherland ! No fear be thine, 
Fast stands and true, the Watch on the Rhine.” 


The Sikhs can rightly claim that they have in the: 


days of their independence successfully held, and later 
helped the- English to hold, the Watch on the Indus. 

What the Sikhs have done in the past, they can 
do even more easily under a modernised national 
Government of India. If the Khalsa Army was defeated 
by the English in 1845-48, it was because their modern- 
trained officers and leaders being all foreigners had 
left them before the war with the English—as 
Perron and other French mercenaries deserted Sindhia 
in the war with Wellesley ; so that during this war, 
the Ieaderless Sikh soldiers’ self-sacrifice wag unavailing 
through wart of modernised officers of their own race. 
A British writer has rightly spoken of the Sikh com- 
mon soldiers in these wars as “Lions led by asses.” 
But that will not happen in a free Hindustan. I have 
enjoyed the friendship of the Sikh professors of the 
Amritsar and Bombay Khalsa Colleges and noted how 
keenly modern they are in their outlook, how eager 
to shake off reigious obscurantism and to imbibe and 
impart new light and the progressive spirit. They will 
train a new breed of modernised Sikh -officers who will 
more worthily replace Ventura and Court, Alard and 
Avitaibile and other foreign mercenaries of Ranjit 
Singh’s days. Already 16-3 per cent of the officers of 
the Indian Army are Sikhg against 23-7 per cent 
Muslims. Jt will be as easy as wise to double the Sikh 
“eommunal quota” (blessed catchword). 


Ayn Inprn Union Witt Be ‘Unconeurrasie 

Forty years ago, Sister Nivedita, the worthy 
disciple of Swami Vivekananda, one day told me 
that the proper place of Raja Ram Mohun Roy was 
at the right hand of Maharaja Ranjit Singh. She meant 
to say that Sikh valour and patriotism ‘joined to 
Bengalee brains and scientific spirit would have saved 
the independence of the Punjab.-That dream is passed. 
But Jet us. pursue the same idéal. Let all who love 
their native land gather under the banner of a strong 
modern and beneficent Central Government of India 
irrespective of colour or creed, and help to defend, 
feed, educate and enrich our masses. Let Bengal 
by avoiding all selfish spirit of isolation and loyally 
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serving the Central Government of Hindustan, make 
itself an example and model to the rest of India, This 
great land, this holy Bharatbarsha will advance, with 
the Muslim League if the League is.wise enough to 
join us, but in spite of the League if it continues to 
be led by selfish aad blind Fuehrers. Another ominous 
League,—the Catholic League of France—failed and 


disappeared after calling in foreign armed aid, 
committing the massacre of St. Bartholomew’s 
blood of Frenchmen by 


Day, shedding the 
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Frenchmen and retarding the progress of their native 
country by wAalf a century. Its Indian caricature—the 
Muslim League, may do equal harm, but is fore- 
doomed to the same ultimate futility. This is the 
teaching of history. Our enemies can make our ad- 
vance painful and our path blood-stained, but nothing 
in the world, not eyen Carlton Club and Cliveded 
House standing behind our enemies, can stop us Now. 

Bengal, save yourself by your true patriotism and 
save the rest of India by your example. 





A STRUGGLE FOR CONTROL OF GERMANY 
By TARAKNATH DAS, php, 


THERE is a struggle for control of Germany going on 
between Soviet Russia on the one hand and the Anglo- 
American. powers on the other. Soviet Russia hag the 
advantage over the Anglo-American powers in matters 
of feeding Germany, because Eastern Germany which 
is now under Soviet Russian control produces more 
food than Western Germany (which is industrial). 
Soviet Russia does not allow export of food from its 
zone to Anglo-American-French zones of occupation 
in Germany, and the surplus is sent to Russia to meet 
Russian need. Furthermore, large numbers—millions— 
of Germans have migrated from the Eastern Germany 
to the American zone. Thus there is food-shortage in 
Germany, America is forced to spend hundreds of 
millions of dollars annually to feed Germans. Hungry 
Germany may be a menace to Europe and may decide 
to make a common cause with Soviet Russia. Thus 
Sovict Russia may extend its influence over all Ger- 
many and a Russo-Genman Alliance may be a menace 
to the Western Powers. 

The German people must be fed and allowed to 
resume industrial production and America to uphold 
her own self-interests should aid Germany, This 
American policy will be decried by Soviet Russia and 


the Communists of all lands and some well-intentioned 


but ill-informed Ibberals and “fellow-travellers.” To 
understand American policy of feeding Germany 10 
the present crisis; one must read the Report of ex- 
President Herbert Hoover on the subject. This report 
should be regarded as a document of historic signi- 
ficance and we publish it in its entirety for the 
enlightenment of our readers, 


Text of the. Hoover Mission’s Findings on the 
Food Requirements of Germany 


Herbert Hoover’s report to President Truman on 
conditions in the British-American zone, of occupied 
Germany follows : 
The President, 

The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 
Dear Mr. President, 

I have now completed the Economic Mission to 
Germany and Austria, ..which I undertook at your 
request. ; 

T enclose herewith'a memorandum on the economic. 
conditions affecting: food supplies for the newly com- 
bincd American and British zones, together with 
estimates of supplies and costs involved in deficiency 
appropriations for the last half of the fiseal year 
1946-47 and appropriations for the fiscal year 1947-48. 


| February 26, 1947 


I shall submit detailed annexes to this memorandum. 
as soon as they are completed. . 

I shall report separately on Austria/ and at a later 
date I shall have some further report on other 
economic and health problems in these areas. 

In this examination of food questions in the com- 
bined zones, I have had the invaluable service of Dr. 
Dennis A. FitzGerald in food questions and that of 
Dr. Wm. H. Sebrell Jr, in nutritional and health 
questions, together with the able assistance in other 
economic questions of Mr. Hugh Gibson, Mr. Louis 
Lochner, Mr. Frank Mason and Dr. Gustav Stolper. 
[I have received the full co-operation of Generals 
McNarney, Clay and. Draper, Colonel -Haster and 
their able staff, as well as General Robertson, Sir Cecil 
Weir and Mr. T. F. Griffin and their able staff on the 
British side. 

My thanks are also due to the devoted service of 
Mr. Tracy 8. Voorhees, Special Assistant to the 
Secretary of War, and to the Air Transport Command 
for their co-operation and_ skill. 

Faithfully, 
Hersert Hoover 


REPORT ON AGRICULTURAL AND Foon 
REQUIREMENTS 


INTRopuctTION 

At the time of her surrender Germany had ex- 
hausted all of her reserves and most of her stocks of 
consumer goods and raw materials. We now know that, 
driven back into her own borders, she would have 
blown up in chaos within a short time without further 
military action. 

Promptly after the surrender her liquid resources 
from which she could have been provided with sup- 
plies were seized and divided as reparations. The 
population thus became largely dependent for its life 
upon the armies of occupation. 

Tt is hardly necessary to repeat that parts of 
Germany were annexed to Poland and Russia and that 
the shrunken territory was divided into four military 
occupation zones between the Russians, French, British 
and Americans. The American and British zones 
have now been, administratively. combined, each 
nation bearing oné-half the expense, and this report 
relates to that area only. 

CHANGES IN PoPruLaTion AND Mawrower 

The changes which have taken place in population 
profoundly affect all economie problems. The . popu- 
lation of the combined zones in 1989 was about 
34,200,000, The Germans expelled from the Russian 
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and Polish annexations, together with those from 
Czechoslovakis, Hungary and Austria, have raised the 
population in the American and British. zones to about 
41,700,000. It is estimated that an additional 1,000,000 
will come into this area by December, 1947. There are 
also about 400,000 British and American military and 
civil personnel. Thus, the two zones will have to 
accommodate about 438,000,000 people, bringing the 
population approximately 9,000,000 above that in 1939. 

The skilled manpower and the ratio of working 
males in the population have been greatly affected by 
the war. For the whole of Germany, it is estimated 


that 5,700,000 were killed or permanently injured. It 


is also estimated that over 3,000,000 prisoners of war 
are held in work camps in Russia, 750,000 in France, 
400,000. in Britain and 40,000 in Belgium. The detention 
of large numbers of skilled Sudeten German workmen 
in Czechoslovakia bears on this problem. 

As applied to the American and British zones, this 
represents a present subtraction of over 6,000 000 of 
the most vital and most skilled workers in the popu- 
lation. Likewise, the $0,000 Nazis held in concentration 
camps, and the 1,900, 000 others under sanctions bY 


comprise a considerable part of the former technical 
and administrative skill of the country, and the res- 
trictions upon them, however necessary, add to 
administrative and industrial problems. 

One consequence of these distortions is that in 
the age groups between 20°and 40 there are 6 men to 
10 women, and in: the age group between 40 and 60, 
about 7 men to 10 women. Thus, there are in these 
groups between 6 and 7 million more women than 
men. The results upon productive power are bad 
enough, but the consequences to morals are appalling. 


HousinG 
The housing situation in the two zones is the 
worst that modern civilization has ever seen. About 
25 per cent of the arban housing was destroyed by the 
war. Therefore, 25 per cent of the urban population 
imust find roofs from among thé remaining 75 per cent, 
in addition to all the destitute “expellees” and other 
groups brought in. There has been little repair of 
damaged houses, due to lack of materials and trans-~ 
portation. The result of all this is that multitudes are 
living in rubble and basements. 
among tens of millions is equivalent to between three 
and four people to a 12 ft. x 12 ft. room. Nor is the 
overcrowding confined to urban areas, for. 
pellees” have been settled into every farm ‘house. One 
consequence is the rapid spread of tuberculosis and 
other potentially communicable’ diseases. 
Coat 
The shortage of coal is, next to food, the’ most 
serious immediate bottleneck to both living and the 
revival of exports to pay for food. The Ruhr, which 
is now almost the sole coal supply of the Anglo- 
American zones, is, due to lack of skilled men and 
physical vitality in labor, producing only 230,000 tons 
per day, as against a former 450,000 tons per day. Of 
the present production, a considerable amount must 
be exported to surrounding nations which are also 
suffering. The shortage leaves the two zones without 
sufficient coal for transport, household and other 
dominant services, with. little upon which to start 
exports in the industry. 
The coal famine all over Western Europe and the 
unprecedented severity of the winter have produced 


The average space 


the “ex- 
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everywhere the most acute suffering, As ah ¢xample 

in Germany, no household coal has been issued I 

Hamburg since October. Other German cities have 

been but little better off. 
AGRICULTURAL Bropuction 


It must be borne in mind that-about 25 per cent - 


of the German pre-war food production came from the 


areas taken over by Russia and Poland. Moreever,. the 


Russian ‘Military zone in Germany was a large part 
of the bread basket of Germany. Some millions of 
tons formerly flowed into the American and British 
zones from these areas. These sources now contribute 
nothing. 

The British and American armies and civilians are 
entirely fed from home. The large Russian army is 
fed upon their zone. 

Due to a lack of fertilizers, good seed, . farm 
implements and skilled labor, the 1946 agricultural 
production in the American and British zones was 
about 65 per cent of pre-war. A generalized appraisal 
indicates that m the American zone the harvest of 
1946 yielded a supply, beyond the needs of the 


. farmers (self-suppliers), equal to about 1,100 alories ~ 
which they can only engage in manual labor, naturally - BP q : 


per day for the “non-self-suppliers.” The similar supply 
in the British zone was about $00 calories per day 
average to the “non-self-suppliers.” These amounts 
contrast .with 3,000 calories of the pre-war nornial 
German consumption. 

With the efforts being made to improve agricul- 
tural production there is an expected small increase 
from the harvest of 1947; especially in potatoes (if 
better seed is provided in time). The steps which I 
recommend, however, should show greater production 
from the 1948 harvest. 

Foop DisrrisutTion 

This terrible winter, with frozen canals and 
impeded railway traffic, has rendered it impossible to 
maintain even the present low basis of rationing in 


many localities. The coal shortage and the consequent _ 


lack of heat, even for cooking, has added a multitude 
of hardships. The conclusions in this report. as to the 
food situation are, however, not based upon the effect 
of this temporary dislocation, but upon the basic 
conditions, to which the winter has added many 
difficulties. | 

From the food point of view, the population of 
the combined zones has been divided as below, based 


upon the German census undertaken last autumn. The. 


table must not be regarded as precise for the different 
groups, as the Berlin sector was not distributed on the 
same basis as others. It is, however, accurate enough 
for food computation purposes. 

“Self-suppliers,” te. farmers and 


their families : Fe 7,640,000 
“Non-self-suppliers,” 7.¢., urban 
population : 
. Prospective and nursing mothers 660,000 
Children 0-6 years of age 3,970,000 
Children 6-15 years of age 4,495,000 
Adolescents 15-20 years of age 2,100,000 
“Normal Consumers,” 
20 years up 17,910,000. 
Moderate bard workers 2,500 ‘000 
Heavy workers 1 910 000 
Extra heavy workers 720, C00 
Displaced persons 680,000 34,045,000 


Total population (two zones) 41,685,000 


fia! 
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The base ration is 1,550 calories per person per day 
to the “normal consumer’, group, with priorities and 
supplements, as the situation requires or permits, for 
other groups. For instance, milk and fats are given 
in priority to nursing mothers and children up to 5 
years of age; more food, including more meat, 18 
given in supplement to hard workers, etc. 

This ‘basic ration for .the “normal consumer” 
compares with the minimum temporary maintenance 
food intake recommended for “normal consumers” by 
eminent nutrilionists, as follows : 


Recom- Present 

Present mended Def- 

German minimum ciency 
Carbohydrates 283 grams 335 grams 16% 
Fais 24 grams 45 grams 47% 
Protein 52 grams 65 grams 20% 
Calories 1,550 2,000 24% 


Thus with the deficiency in quantity and in fats, 
protein and other nutrients, the 1,550 ration is wholly 
incapable of supporting health of the groups, which do 
not have supplements. 

NUTRITIONAL CONDITION OF THE PoruLATION 

The nutritional condition of the above different 
groups, irrespective of the immediate ‘consequences of 
the hard winter, are: 

(a) The 7,640,000 self-suppliers are, naturally, 10 
xood condition. 

(b) The supplements and priorities in special 
foods given to 3,780,000 prospective and nursing 
mothers, and children under 6 years of age, appear to 
be enough-to keep them in good condition. 

(c) Over half of the 6,595,000 children and adoles_ 
cents, especially in the lower-income groups, are 1m 8 
deplorable condition. Their situation is better in 
limited localities where school feeding has been under- 
taken but outside these limits stunted growth and 
delayed development is widespread. In some areas 
famine edema (actual starvation) is appearing in the 
children. A study of groups of boys between the ages 
§ and 16 years showed 5:5 pounds under minimum 
standard weights, with girls 5-1 pounds below such 
standard. Other groups studied showed even worse 
conditions. 

(d) A considerable part of the “normal con- 
sumer” group of 17,910,000 is likewise in deplorable 
condition. 

This group comprises the light physical workers 
and is in laige majority women, and many are aged. 
Some portion of this group are able to supplement 
the 1,550-calorie ration by purchase of some supplies 
from the black market, from the free markets in the 
vegetable seasons and from package remittances. 
Some part of this group are too poor to purchase even 
the 1,550-ealorie ration, 

In any event, a large part of the group shows a 
steady loss of weight, vitality and ability to work. A 
study in the British zone shows urban adult males 
over nineteen pounds and females neirly five pounds 
under proper weight, A study in the American zone 
showed from five to twenty pounds under proper 
weight, Famine edema is showing in thousands of 
cases, stated to be 10,000 in Hamburg alone. The in- 
ereased death roll among the aged is appalling. In 
persons over 70 in three months last autumn the ia- 
crease was 40 per cent. ‘ 

(e) While the workers’ rations, due to supple- 
ments, are perhaps high enough in themselves, yet the 
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universal tendency is for the workers to share his sup- 
plement with his wife and children, and therefore it 


does not have its full effect in supplying energy for the - 


worker himself. 

(f) The 680,000 displaced persons are about one- 
third in the British zone and two-thirds in the United 
States zone. In the British zone they receive the 
German ration only. In the United States zone they 
receive supplements which amount to 700. calories per 
day, so there can be no doubt as to their adequate 
supply in that area. In fact, the American ration is 
above the “normal ration” of the other nations on the 
Continent, except the former neutrals. 

These nutritional ‘conclusions are based upon 
surveys made by Dr. William H. Sebrell, Jr. of the 
United States Public Health Service, who was 4 
member of my mission. At my request he also visited 
Italy, France, Belgium, Holland and Britain to study 
the comparative nutritional situations of these coun- 
tries with that of Germany, He reports that the 
nutritional condition in those countries is nearly pre- 
war normal, while the special German groups that I 
have mentioned are not only’ far bélow the other 
nvtions but disastrously so, 


A New Program 

The Anglo-American bi-zonal agreement of last 

autumn calls for an increase of rations by 250 calories 
per day at some undetermined date. Such an increase 
is highly desirable. However, the world shortage in 
cereals, evidenced by the early reduction of bread 
rations in several other nations, renders such an iu- 
crease impossible until after the harvest of 1947. Such 
a program: also implies increased import supplies, 
which, in terms of grain, would add 1,260,000 tons and 
$136,000,000 annually to costs, above the already huge 
burden upon the taxpayers of our two nations. 
' Ag the present base of 1,550 calories for “normal 
consumers” is not enough to maintain health in many 
children or health and working energy in many adults, 
I propose a different program. This new approach is to 
repair the weakest spots in the nutritional situation. 
I believe that this method will accomplish the major 
purpose of the proposed general increase in ration as 
nearly as can be accomplished within the limits of 
available supplies and finances for the remainder of 
the fiscal year 1946-47, 

In many ways I believe it is a better program, and 
if this method proves a successful remedy during the 
next few months, it may modify the necessity of so 
large an jnecrease in imports in the fiscal year 1947-48 
as has been proposed under the bi-zonal agreement. 

There are two groups to which this repair of 
weakness should be given quickly. 

First are the children over 6 years of age and the 
adolescents. The number of this group who are under- 
nourished is estimated to be about 3,500,000, or more 
than 50 per cent. To cover this group and assure that 
the food reaches the child, the British in their zone, 
aided by the Swedish and other charities, are giving 
a smal! ration in certain schools. There is no systematic 
school feeding in the American zone. A system of soup 
kitchens to provide a hot meal of appropriate body- 
building foods (meat, fats, milk. etc.) of aé least 350 
calories daily is imperative for the children in the 
worst areas of the combined zones if a future Germany 
of wholesome character is to be created. 

In order to start this system at once I recommerd 
using the Army surplus 10-in-1 rations, now en route, 
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‘and certain excess stocks not adapted to Army feeding 


and now in control of the American Occupation Fonces. 
These resources can form the major base of this system 
for a considerable period. This is the more possible as 
it is proposed to slaughter during 1947 over 5,000,000 
head of cattle, hogs and sheep in order to lessen the 
animal consumption of ground crops, and a portion of 
these meats and fats can be applied to this program. 
These various supplies, together with some - minor 
cereal allotments, should carry the program for six 
months. 

The second group demanding immediate relief. 1s 
the “normal consumer” group of about 17,910,000 per- 
songs, now receiving 1,550 calories per day. I strongly 
recommend several lines of action. (a) A certain por- 
tion of them should be advanced to the group of 
moderate heavy workers and receive the supplement 
applicable to that category. (b) An emergency supply 
of cereals should be allotted to the German welfare 
organizations with which to provide a supplement to 
families in need and the soup kitchens. (¢) I recom- 
mend that the aged in the “normal consumers” group 
and others where medically certified be issued tickets 
upon the soup kitchens for the meal of 350 calories per 
day during the school week, to be consumed either ab 
these kitchens or taken home. These supplemental 
measures will substantially improve and will at least 
carry over the most needy part of this group. 

By aid to the children and adolescents some 
pressure will be removed fromthe “normal consumer” 
group, who naturally tend to cut their own food to 
help their children, 

In suppoit of the above program for ahildren and 
“normal rations” I have included in the. recommended 
deficiency appropriation an emergency supply of 65,000 
tons of cereals. These measures, as I have said, are in 
substitution for the great increase otherwise necessary 
to import for the proposed program of a lift in the 
whole ration system by 250 calories. 

In addition to these measures I have included 10 
the sums given below, which I recommend to be 
appropriated for the balance of this fiscal year 1946-47, 
an amount necessary for the shipment of 409,000 tons 
of surplus potatoes from the United States. The object 
is twofold. 

Due to spoilage during this unprecedented winter 
and other causes, there are not enough potatoes by 
250,000 tons to cover that portion of the minimum 
1,550-calorie ration until the next harvest. Certainly 
we cannot allow the ration to fall below its already 
dangerous levels, 

Of even more importance, most of the potato seed 
of our zones normally comes from the Polish-annexed 
area and the Russian zone, and is not available. If we 
ean forward 200,000 to 250,000 tons of good potato seed, 
with some already in hand, we should be able to 
assure a yield from: the 1947 harvest of 5,000,000 tons 
and thereby effect some savings in overseas food 
imports for the fiscal year 1947-48. 


Necessary Improrts AND Finance 


The supply and finance of food and collateral 
relief imports and the development of exports with 
which ultimately to pay for these imports has been 
organized upon the basis of dividing foreign trade into 
two categories : 

Category “A” covers imports of food, fertilizers 
ane petroleum produets for the civil population. This 
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category is to be paid for by appropriations, and thus 
one-half by the taxpayers each of the United States 
and the United Kingdom. It’ has not been determined 
whether seeds fall in this group. In my opinion they 
should be and I have included them in my estimates 


.of supply and cost which appear below. 


Category “B” is under the “Joint Export-Import. 
Agency,” who regulate the importation of raw materials 
and the exports of coal, some other raw materials and 
manufactured products. The organization started with 
a certain working capital and all exports of coal and 
other commodities are credited to this fund until the 
exports exceed the. raw material imports. when the 
surplus will be applied to the cost of Category “A.” It 
is hoped that the export surplus will begin to contri- 
bute to Category “A” in the last half of 1948 and cover 
virtually all the cost in the calendar year 1950. 

Therefore, the cost of Category “A” for the 
balanee of the 1947 fiscal year, in which a deficiency 
appropriation is involved, and the whole of the 1948 
fiscal year, will fall upon the taxpayers of America and 
Britain. 


Cost AND Suppiies oF Carecory “A” ‘Imports FoR 
roe Last Harr or Fiscan Year 1946-1947 


The program of supplies and costs to cover 
Category “A” for the six months from January 1 to 
July 1, 1947, will appear large compared to the 
program given later for the whole fiscal year 1947-1948. 
The reasons are that imports were unduly low during 
the last. six months of 1946 and the-drain on indigenous 
food: unduly large, Also, it is necessary to include the 
cost of purchases and shipments prior to July 1 so as 
to provide in June for arrivals in Germany during the 
period July 1 to August 15, for which appropriations 
for the 1947-48 fiscal year cannot be available until 
after July 1. This works to lessen the burden on the 
fiscal year foJlowing that datc. I have, as said, included 
the allotment of 65,000 tons of cereals to support the 
“normal ration” group and the potato imports. 

The following is the estimated cost for both zones; 
for the six months January 1 to July 1, 1947, in which 


are-included the supplies already shipped for this 
period : 
Cereals (wheat equivalent) 2,505,000 tons  $288,000,000 
Other- foods, 720,000 tons 54,000,000 
Fertilizers 17,500,000 
Seeds 12,500,000 
Petroleum products (civil population) 12,000,000 
Total $384 000,000 


The United States contribution of one-half of this 
is $192,000,000. 

What portion of these expenditures are already. 
covered by appropriations and what portion must need 
be covered by deficiency appropriations is not known 
to me. 


Suprtirs AND Cost ror Fisca,a Year 1947-48 


In considering the supplies..and cost of Category 
“A” for the fiscal year 1947-48, the supplementa] sup- 
ports I have proposed to strengthen the -children, 
adolescents and “normal ration” group, 
doubtedly carry through these groups until October, 
especially with the spring and summer produce. 
Therefore, it will not, in any event, be necessary to 
increase the general ration by the 250 calories pro- 
vided in the bi-zonal agreement until that date, It is 
my hope that the revised methods by which the weak 
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places in the system are strengthened may partially or 
wholly avoid this necessity after that date. I have, 
however provided in the estimates- an item of 
$62,300,000 for such an increase after October. I have 
also included in these estimates an enlarged fertilizer. 
and seed program. It is my belief that these latter 
measures will greatly lighten the burden on our tax- 
payers in the fiscal year 1948-1949. 

The following is my estimate of the supplies and 
costs needed for the : fiscal year 1947-48 covering 
Category “A.” 

Cereals. (in terms of wheat) for .1,550 
calories level, 2,785,000 tons 

Cereals for “normal consumers” emer- | 
gency supplemental feeding 192,000 


§278,500,000 


tons 19,200,000 
Child feeding program (includes special 
foods), 180,090 tons 35,000,000 
Other foods, 450,000 tons 75,000,000 
Fertilizers (available) 45,000,000 
Seeds 27,000,000 
Petroleum products. for civil population 25,000,000 
$504,700,000 
Cost of ration increase to 1,800 calories 
on or about October, 1947 62,300,000 
Total $567,000,000 
of which the United States share of 50 per cent 


amounts to $2838,500,000. 

Due to these changes in method, the above pro- 
gram is different from that submitted by the War 
Department for the fiscal year 1947-48, but the total 
cost 1s no greater. 

It is my conviction that these appropriations for 
Category “A” for both the 1946-47 and the 1947-1948 
fiscal years should have first consideration, even in 
priority to appropriations for military purposes. The 
cccupational forces eannot be reduced without these 
assurances of minimum food supply. From the point 
of view only of maintaining order, the need for these 
forces is not great if we can meet the food needs. 
Their size will depend upon other considerations. 


FurtHer SAVINGS To THE TAXPAYERS THAT 
Can Be Maps 


There are ways by which these costs could be 
reduced, although they are not certain enough to be 
deducted in advance against appropriations which must 
now be determined. 

1. If these changes in rationing program render 
the general calorie lift unnecessary, there would be a 
saving of $62,000,000. 

- 2. If through the 1947 deficiency appropriation the 
-seeds are provided in time, there should be substantial 
additions to the German potato harvest, in relief of 
1947-48 expenditures. If the fertilizer and seed recom- 
mendations for the fiscal year 1947-48 are accepted, 
there should be savings by increased indigenous pro- 
duction in the year 1948-49. 

3. There would be savings if prices proved lower 
and if climatic conditions for the indigenous crops 
turned out exceptionally favorable. 

4, The Potsdam Declaration results in Germany 
having no consequential overseas shipping. If we 
could effect some temporary operation by German 
crews. of, say, seventy-five Liberty ships, now laid up, 


to transport food and raw materials, all of the expense 
could be paid by the Germans in marks, except for 
fuel, and thus save a very large amount of dollars 
otherwise coming from the American and British tax- 
payers. This would probably amount to $40,000,000 per 
annum. 

5. A further saving of possibly several million 
dollars could be made for the taxpayers if the large 
American Army return equipment, now being trans- 
ported at high ocean rates, were sent home on the 
return voyages of these Liberty ships. 

6. There are food surpluses in the control of other 
nations than ourselves and the British. They eomprise 
possible increased catches of fish in Norway, Sweden 
and Denmark, which otherwise are little likely to find 
a market, and some surpluses possible from the South 
American states. It would seem to me that some sup- 
plies could well be: furnished by these nations, being 
repaid as indicated below, part passu with the ‘British 
and ourselves. . 

7. The Germans lost a considerable part of their 
deep-sea. fishing fleet. If more such boats could be 
found and leased from American surplus small shipping, 
the fish supply could be greatly increased. The fishing 
grounds in the Baltic and North Seas are being Jimated 
against German fishing. As there are ample supplies 
of fish in these seas, it seems a pity that, with this 
food available, British and American taxpayers are 
called upon to furnish food in substitution for fish mae 
Germans could catch for themselves. 

Fish is particularly needed, as the present diet 4g 
sadly lacking in protein content. 

8. A still further saving to British and American 
taxpayers is possible if maximum expedition could be 
made of exports of German manufacture. The Joint 
Export-Import Agency is doing its best, but such ex- 
ports are hampered by the lack of coal for manu- 
facture, by trading-with-the-enemy acts and _ restric- 
tions on free communication, together with limitations 
on dealings between buyers and sellers. The restoration 
of trade is inevitable. and every day’s delay in remov- 
ing these barriers is simply adding to the burden of 
our taxpayers for relief that could otherwise be paid 
for in goods. No one can say that in her utterly 
shattered state Germany is a present economic menace 
to the world. 

Should there be such good fortune as to realize 
all these possibilities, we could not only increase the 
food supply to health levels but also lessen the joint 
costs by $150,000,000 during the fiscal year 1947-48. 
However, as I have said, I ‘am convinced that the 
larger sum should be provided for. 


GERMAN REPAYMENT FoR THESE OvurLays 


The great sums hitherto spent on relief of the 
German civilian population from outside Germany’s 
borders, together with those in the future, should Bot 
be an irrecoverable expenditure to our two Goveri- 
ments. 

I have, therefore, urged upon the American and 
British authorities that it be announced as a policy 
and stipulated in all peace arrangements that these 
expenditures for the relief of the civil 
(Category “A”), past and, future, should be made a 
first charge upon the economy.of Germany and repaid 
from any future net exports from Germany before any 
payments to other nations of any kind. 
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At my instance all Allied nations in 
World War agreed that German civilian 
penditures at that. time should be repaid from any 
liquid: assets and ranked ahead of any reparation 
claims. They were so repaid. The grounds which If 
advanced at that time are no less valid today. By 
these relief expenditures we are rebuilding the economy 
of the German people so that other payments can be 
made by them. These costs should be a _ sort of 
“veceiver’s certificate.” If this policy be pursued, these 
appropriations for relief asked from. the Congress and 
the Parliament can become a recoverable expenditure 
aid not a charity loaded on to our taxpayers. It would 
seem that a tax upon exports of some per cent, to be 
paid in dollars after July 1, 1949, might be an effective 
implementation of such a provision. 


ORGANISATION 


T have made certain recommendations to the joint 
Military Governments of the two zones as to orga- 
nization matters, which I. believe will improve adminis- 
tration now that bizonal operation under larger 
German responsibility has been undertalcen, 


CONCLUSION : 


It may come as a great shock to American tax- 
payers that, having won the war over Germany, we 
are now faced for some years with large expenditu:es 
for relief for these people. Indeed, it is something new 
in human history for the conqueror to undertake. 
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Whatever tle policies might have been that 
would have avoided this expense, we now are faced 
with it, And we are faced with it until the export 
industries of Germany can be sufficiently revived to pay 
for their food. The first necessity for such a revival 
is sufficient food upon which to maintain vitality to 
work. 

Entirely aside from any humanitarian feelings for 
this mass of people, if we want peace, if we want to 
preserve the safety and health of our Army of Occupa- 
tion, if we want to save the expense of even larger 
military forces to preserve order, if we want to reduce 
the size and expense of our Army of Occupation —| 
can see no other course but to meet the burdens I 
have here outlined. 

Our determination is to establish such a regime’ 
in Germany as will prevent for ever again the rise Of 
militarism and aggression within these people. But 
those who believe in vengeance and the punishment of 
a great mass of Germans not concerned in the Nazi 
conspiracy can now have no misgivings, for all of 
them—in food, warmth and shelter—have been sunk 
to the lowest level known in a _ hundred years of 
Western history. . ~ 

If Western civilization is to survive in Europe it 
must also survive in Germany, And it must be built 
into a co-operative member of that civilization. That, ° 
indeed, is the hope..of any Jasting peace. 

After all, our flag flies over these people. 
flag means something besides military power. 


That 
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Seconp INTERNATIONAL OpltuM CONFERENCE oF 1924 


Tw accordance with its resolution of the 27th Septem- 
ber, 1924, the League of Nations issued invitations on 
the 18th October, 1924, to all signatories to the Hague 
Convention to participate in an international con- 
ference to consider the two questions of the limitation 
of the amounts of morphine, heroin, cocaine and their 
respective salts to be manufactured and the limitation 
of the production of raw opium and coca leaves to the 
medical and scientific needs of the world. I: was 
attended by forty-one nations, Postponitg for the 
present any discussion of the first question which is 
not the matter under consideration here, it has to be 
stated that the second was something hke an attempt 
to give effect to the proposals made by the American 
delegation to the Advisory Committee of 1923 subject, 
of course, to reservations made by certain countries. 
including India, 

The Conference met on the 17th November, 1924 
and two months were wasted in infructuous discussions 
and repeated adjournments to give time to the various 
Committees appointed by it to conduct mvestigations 
on different aspects of such problems as rose from 
time to time and to submit their reports. From these, 
it became clear that there was no likelihood that the 
production of raw opium and coca leaves would be 
restricted to the medical and scientific needs of the 
world. 


In this Conference, the second proposal as. quali- 
fied by the reservations referred to previously, was 
opposed by all the colonial Powers financially in- 
terested in the opium traffic as well as another 
mnodifying it, as put forward by the representatives of 
Japan, the only colonial Power apparently ready to 
alter its opium policy. The representative nominated 
by the, British administration not only voted against 
the original proposal but also against the milder 
Japanese one. It alsd- appears that he was one of. those 
who opposed a suggestion,for the gradual reduction 
of the traffic in opium and the simultaneous decrease 
of its production through limitation of cultivation 
withn «a period of fifteen years. 

The comment of Lewin, the great German autho- 
rity on habit-forming drugs, on page 69 of his 
Phantasiica is that this attitude éarned for India or 
rather for its administration “the reproach of being 
influenced in opium politics by financial and commer- 
cial considerations.” 


WirnprawaL of THe U.S.A. anp tu USSR. 


Countries like the United States which had pressed 
for the acceptance of the two proposals mentioned 
previously had expected that. colonial Powers like 
Great Britain, France, Holland, Japan, ete., in whose 
territorial possessions the continuance of opium~ 
smoking had been permitted as a temporary measure 
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would, in adherence to the obligations: undertaken 
under Articles 6-8 of the Hague Opium Gonvention, 
take steps to limit imports of raw opium: used for the 
manufacture of smoking opium and that at least some 
of them would agree to suppress this traffic within 4 
definite period, which, of course, by reducing the 
demand for the narcotic would probably result in an 
appreciable reduction in production of the drug. 
These hopes were dashed to the ground when it was 
realised that, with the exception of Japan, they in the 
language of memorandum submitted to the President 


of the Conference -by Representative Porter in behalf 


of the American delegation, were 


“not prepared to reduce the consumption of smok- 
ing opium unless the producing nations agree to 
reduce production and prevent smuggling from 
their territories and then only in the event of 
an adequate guarantee being given that the 
obligations undertaken by the producing nations 
would be effectively and promptly fulfilled.” 

The American delegation therefore concluded 
that, m view af the conditions precedent demanded 
by ‘the colonial Powers, it was useless to expect any 
restriction in the production of raw opium. It had been 
authorised by the Congress of the United States to 
participate in the Conference and to sign agreements 
bearing on the opium problem only if they - “fulfilled 
the conditions necessary for the suppression of the 
narcotic drug traffic” as set forth in the two American 
proposals referred to more than once, Feeling that the 
draft of the Convention then under discussion, did not 
satisfy the conditions imposed on it by the Congress, 
the American delegates withdrew on the 6th February, 
1925, “as the instructions under which they were acting 
did not permit them the slightest compromise.” 

Tt was, however, made’ clear by the American 
delegation that its withdrawal did not even remotely 
imply that the United States would cease its efforts 
through international co-operation for the suppression 
of the illicit traffic in opium and _ other dangerous 
drugs for it recognised that success in it was possible 
only through this means. 

Utterly sceptical about the adequacy of the steps 
proposed for the control of the traffic in drugs. the 
obvious alm of the Second Opium Conference of 1924, 
as a satisfactory solution of the problem, the repre- 
sentative of Russia stated that the Union of Soviet 
Socialistic Republics was already far in advance of all 
the participating countries in the fight against the 
drug menace .and had taken effective steps for stam'p- 
ing it out “which the other Governments at present 
in power have not dared to adopt, owing to their fear 
of private enterprise.” 

Tt claimed that it had 
complete freedom from drug” addiction 


-already brought about 
among its 


nationals which the Conference was only contemplat-- 


It 


ing “as an object to attain in the distant future.” 


therefore refused to participate in its deliberations as — 


the only ‘possible reason for its presence in it would 
be “to induce other Governments to adopt measures 
similar to those taken by itself7’ and which, if was 
felt. would not be accepted by any one of those 
financially interested in the ‘preduction and distri- 
bution of drugs. 


Genuva Convention oF 1925 


The deliberations of the Second International 
Opium Conference of 1924 led to what is known as the 


Convention of 1925 eile to Dangerous Drugs, 12 
addition to which there was a Protovol and a Final Act 
all signed on the 19th February, 1925. 

As regards the matters covered by this Convention, 
its thirty-first article said : 


“The present Convention rep'accs. as between 
the contracting Parties, the provisions of Chapters 

I. III and V of the Convention signed at the Hague 

on January 28rd, 1912, which provisions remain iP 

force as between the ‘Contracting Parties and any 

States Parties to the said Convention which arc 

nol Parties to the present Convention.” 

For the convenience of the reader, it may be 
stated here that the first chapter of the Hague Con- 
vention comprising the first four articles are concerned 
with laws for controlling the production and distribu- 
tion of raw opium, the third, consisting of Aricles 
9-14 envisage legislation regulating the matufacture 
and distribution of medicinal opium, morphine, 
cocaine, etc., and the fifth covering Articles 20 and 21-- 
with the enactment’ of laws against the illegal pcsses- 
ion of drugs, ete. 

The aim of the 
Geneva Convention 
preamble, to ensure 


Convention hereafter called the 
was, in the language of the 


“a more effective limitation of the production or 
manufacture of the substances (habit-forming drugs) 
and to exercise a closer control and supervision ol! 
the international trade than are provided for in the 
said (Hague) Convention.” 


Under the first article of the Protocol, the signa- 
tory States admitted their responsibility for the esta- 
blishment of such control over the production, distri- 
bution and export of raw opium as would eliminate 
all chances of ilicit traffic. They also agreed to take, 
within five years of the date of its coming into effect, 
measures to prevent the smuggling of opium which, it 
was recognised, had up to that time, seriously iter- 
fered with the effective suppression of opium-smoking 
in such countries where it was temporarily permitted. 

The unwillingness to immediately implement the 
Geneva Convention, it has been held by anti-opiumists, 
was due to the desire to put off the evil day as long 
as possible and constitutes still another prool, if prool 
is required, of the reluctance with which the problean 
of ending the drug menace wus approached by many 
of ihe participating States. 

That these previously mentioned worthy objects 
were not likely to be pursued by all the signatory Powe s 
with equal zeal is also evident from the last article of 
the Convention under which it was open to any of 
them: to declare at the time of its signature, rati- 
fication or accession, that its acceptance did not 
include 


- “any or all of its colonies, overseas possessions, 
protectorates, or overseas territories under its 
sovereignty or authority, or in respect of which it 
had accepted a mandate on behalf of the League 
of Nations, etc.” __ 

This aticle had to be incorporated in the Con- 
vention in deference to the wishes of many Powers 
which dishked the idea of putting.an end to the 
opium traffic from which they derived a revenue, It 
is needless to add that it had the effect of largely 
stultifying the objects aimed at in arriving at this 
agreement. 

The Convention was subject to ratification which, 
as experience in the case of the Hague Convention had 
already shown, was not a matter very easily secured. 
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Further, the thirty-sixth article provided that it would 
not be brought into effect til] at least ten signatcries 
had formally ratified it along with the Protocol, In 
this connection, it may be mentioned here that, only 
eight of the participating Powers had ratified it as well 
as the Protocol by the beginning of 1928. 


Tae Smvuaccuinc Prostem In THE INTERNATIONAL 
Ovrom CONFERENCES oF 1924 


from what has been said elsewhere, it is clear that 
the opinion of the United States. as expressed by the 
House of Representatives and the Senate in February, 
1923 had been that countries like India, Persia and 
Turkey were not producing much larger quantities of 
opium than actually needed for the medicinal and 
scientific needs of the world and that it was this 
excess which was used for euphoric purposes. It was 
also held that large amounts of this extra opium were 
smuggled into it which, manufactured into morphine, 
heroin, etc., was used for intoxication purposes by 
addicts who were estimated to number one million or 
so. Inquiries made at that time showed that the same 
state of affairs had appeared in certain parts of 
Burope so that the civilised nations of the west avere 


being at last menaced by this evil which had so long 


touched the people of the east only. 

The position so far as the latter were concerned. 
was that the colonial Powers had imposed restrictions 
on the availability of opium, generally because of the 
revenue motive ‘This had operated in checking, to 
some extent, the wide diffusion of addiction to opium. 
But here too, the difference between the cost of pro- 
duction and the sale price of the narcotic had 
encouraged smuggling so much so that, on the 15th 
August, 1924, the Opium Advisory. Committee was 
compelled to record the following : 

“Large consignments of raw opium without any 
restriction are exported to the Far East under 
false declarations of destination for the purp ses 
of the illicit traffic and are being smuggled into 
China and elsewhere.” 

Further investigations showed that smuggling of 
opium had been going on for a long time on a much 
. larger scale than had been conjectured. So serious was 
the position that, in the preamble to the Agreement 
signed on the llth February, 1925, after the end of 
the First International Opium Conference, special note 
wes taken of the fact that 

“The increase of the smuggling of opium in 
the greater, part of the territories in the Far Kast 
since the ratification of the (Hague) Convention 
is hampering greatly accomplishment of the gradual 
and effective suppression of the manufacture of, 
internal tra ide in, and use of prepared opium, as 
provided for in the Convention, and is even render- 
ing less effective some of the measures already 
taken for that end.” ~ 
Similarly, in the Final Act supplementary to the 

‘above Agreement, reference was made to the fact that 
the registration of addicts and rationing had not led 
to satisfactory results in most countries in the Far 
ast because of the “éxistence of the contraband trade 
which “equalled and even strpassed in extent the 
‘legitimate trade.” 

~ The problem of smuggling also engaged the atten- 
tion of the Second International Opium Conference. 
This is evident from the very first paragraph of the 
Agreement signed at its conclusion where it is ead 
that while 
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“The application of the provisions of the Hague 
Convention of January 28rd, 1912, by the Contrac!- 
ing Parties has produced results of great value, .. - 
the contraband trade in and abuse of the substances 
to which the Convention applies still continued on 
a great scale.” 

The signatories tu the previously mentioned 
documents agreed to take certain steps to discourage 
smuggling. Under the eighth article of the First Agree- 
ment, the Contracting Powers agreed to assist one 
another in their efforts to stop it by “direct exchange 
of information and views betaveen the heads of the 
services concerned.” The carrying out of the same 
procedure in-a somewhat modified form was also 
agreed to under the third article of the Final Act 
supplementing the Agreement éntered into after the~ 
Secord International Oprum ~Conference. 

Feeling that the mere exchange of information 
and views was not enough, in the sixth article of the 
Protocol, supplementing the First Agreement, the 
signatories, with a view to effecting “the complete and 
final suppression of the use of prepared opium,”. made 


‘a pressing appeal to the poppy-growing countries 
for the establishment between all the States con- 
cerned of a sincere and energetic collaboration 
which wil] lead to the termination of the illicit 
traffic.” 

The wording of the lines quoted above makes it 
clear that it was felt by some of the Powers concerned 
that there were some opium-producing States which, 
like them, were also signatories to the above doeu-. 
ments and which had, at last in the past, failed to 
offer their “sincere and energetic collaboration” -the 
result of which had been to facilitate illegal traffic in 
drug and which, therefore, were being exhorted to: 
amend their ways. 

The Protocol to the Second Agreement went 
further, for its first article stated : 


“The States signatory to the present Protocol, 
recognising that under Chapter I of the Hague 
Convention the duty rests upon them of establish- 
ing such a control over the production, distribution 
and exportation of raw opium as would prevent the 
illicit traffic, agree to take such measures as may 
be required to prevent completely, within five years 
from the present date, the smuggling of opium 
from constituting a serious obstacle to the effective 
suppression of the use of prepared opitm in those 
territories where such use is temporarily autho- 
rised.” 

It is to be noted that this article admitted in un- 
mistakable language the. obligation of the signatories 
to the Hague Convention to take steps calculated to 
stop the illicit traffic in raw opium with the clear 
implication that this duty had not been fully. dis- 
charged in the past and also that the situation was 
so grave that-it was not thought advisable to allow 
them to take their own time to do it. It was therefore 
necessary to fix a timedimit which, it was agreed, 
would not exeeed five years. 


Emparrassine Srruation oF InpriA GovERNMENT 


Though, under circumstances mentioned elsewhere, 
the expori of Indian opium to China had been stopped 
from 1918, India had continued to send it to such 
Far Eastern territories as the Straits Settlements, 
Hongkong, Macao, Japan, Indo-China, Java, Siam, and 
British Borneo. Part of this had gone to their Govern- 
ments, while the rest had been taken by private 
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merchants. The following statement taken from the 
Statistical Abstract for British India shows the number 


of chests of opium exported to the Tar East during 
the period 1922-1928 : 


1922-23 1923-24 1994-25 1925-26 1926-27 1927-28 
7827 8300 5889 . 6972 8012 7,531 
It had become clear that the ‘Indian., opium 


imported by the above-mentioned countries of the 
Far East was much in excess of what was normally 
required by the addicts residing in them. The customs 
author:ties in China had repeatedly seized large 
quatities of contraband Indian opium at the ports of 
that country. Indian opium had also been seized. In 
South Africa, Australia and other tountries which 
could not legitimately have gone there. 

- India had not only participated in framing the 
provisions of the Agreements, Protdcols and Final Acts 
resulting from the two International Opium Confer- 
ences of 1924 but had also signed and ratified them 
thus making it obligatory on the part of its rulers to 
give effect to them. This. should have been done with 
efiect from the beginning of the official year 1925-26. 
That this had not been done is quite clear from the 
fact that the total number of chests exported had 
gone up from 6,972 in 1925-26 to 8012 in 1926-27, 
dropping to 7,531 in 1927-28, which, however, was 
higher than the Far Eastern exports for 1925-28 by 
more than 1,500 chests. 

It could not be suggested that this increase was 
due to a sudden expansion in the Chinese adult male 
population in them as had been the case so far as the 
IVederated and Unfederated Malaya States, the Nether- 
lands East Indies, British Borneo, ete., were concerned 
in the First World War. Anti-opiumists conténded, and 
that not quite unreasonably, fhat a part, probably a 
much larger part than was admitted, of the Indian 
opium exported to the Far East was smuggled into 
territories including China which did not permit its 
entry. 

The British administration could very well say 
that so far as the opium produced in British India 
was concerned, the whole process from the cultivation 
of the poppy down to the reaching of the narcotic to 
the users was under such efficient control that leakage, 
if any, must necessarily be negligible. It was, however, 
mw a different and more difficult’ situation so far as 
opium produced in the Indian States, known as Malwa 
opium, was concerned for repeated seizures of contra- 
band opium of this variety inside British territories. 
in ports ike Caleutta, Bombay and Karachi ag well 
as on ‘board ships leaving them had proved beyond 
any doubt the existence of smuggling on a large scale. 
Under these cireumstaneces, it was only reasonable to 
assume that the amounts seized must have been 4 
fraction, probably a small fraction, of those sucCeSS- 
fully smuggled. 

Credit. must go to the India Government which, 
by the end of 1923-24, had persuaded most Central 
Indian States to pass Jaws aimed at reducing the 
amounts consumed by: their people but as, under 
treaty obligations, it was not entitled to enforce any 
policy of suppressing or restricting the cultivation of 
the poppy in them, all that happened was that reduc- 
tion in the consumption by these Indian States’ peoples 
without a corresponding reduction in the poppy 
acreage made larger quantities of the drug available 
for which there was no legitimate outlet. Part of this, 


far as Parsia was concerned, 
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it was held, was smuggled to British India and part 
abroad, ; : 

The awkward position into which the British 
administration ‘was put by the constant seizures of 
contraband opium was described in the following terms 
by Prof. H. G. Alexander of the Selly Oaks College. 
Woodbrooke, Birmingham, on page 48 of his Narcotics 


in Indwa and South Asta. 


“The smuggling trade is a source of embarrasé- 
ment to the Government of India ; 3 for, although 
the Mahwa States are not under its control, the 
Government of India is alone responsible to the 
League of Nations for drug control in the whole 
of India: and it is rather annoying for that 
Government, which ‘thas prided itself on the 
exemplary thoroughness of its control of opium, to 
be called to account because Malwa opium is being 
smuggled to South Africa, Australia, and other 
distant countries. In Bombay, for instance, I was 
assured that every miail-boat leaving for South 
Africa probably had smuggled opium on board.” 

New ANntTI-SMUGGLING MEASURES OF TIE 

LEAGUE oF Narions 


At this time, there were four principal opium 
producing countries, China, India, Persia and Turkey. 
So far as the first of ‘these was concerned, it was true 
enough that it was producing large quantities of the 
drug but, at the same time, so great was the demand 
for it among the poorer Chinese addicts and so strict 
the preventive service at the ports that it could not 
be said that if was smuggled outside the country the 
more so because there was no authenticated instance 
of the seizure of Chinese contraband opium. 

Seizures of Turkish and Persian opium were made 
from time to time. As Turkey had not declared even 
iis formal adherence to the Hague Convention of 1912 
and was not a party to the Geneva Convention of 
1925, 16 was not bound by any of their provisions. So 
it had signed but not 
ratified the Hague Convention. In addition, while it 
had altended the Second International Opium Con- 
ference, if had neither signed nor ratified the Geneva 
Convention of 1925, It, therefore, follows that it too 
was not under any obligation to take any steps what- 
ever under these two Conventions. 

All this has been stated merely to show that the 
one large opium-preducing country which could, at 
this time, be legitimately asked to adopt measures to 
suppress the illicit trafic in opium was India. When 


in August, 1925, that is about six months after the-«.- 


Geneva Convention had been signed and ratified by 
India, the Opium Advisory --Committée passed the 
resolution quoted below, it may be held, not qui'e 
unjustifiably, that it was, at least to a certain extent. 
a gentle hint to the British administration in India 
that it should not make any further delay in discharg- 
ing its duty. The resolution im question 
foliows : 


“Y. @) The Committee desires to cal] the 
attention of the Council and the Assembly to the 
prevalence of the illicit traffic in the drugs at the 
present time, its organised character and the lareee 
financial resources behind it, as indicated by the 
documents laid before the Committee and appended 
to its report.” me 


As no signs of improvement in the situation had 
manifested themselves, the Opium Advisory Commit- 
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tee which met from May 26 to June 8, 1926, that is 
nearly one year after the above resolution had been 
passed and circulated among the signatory Powers, 
including India, returned to the charge. 


“TY. The Committee, after 
formation before it relating to 
points out the gravity of the present situation. 
Considerable seizures of the manufactured drugs 
and of opium continue to be made... 

“TV. The Committee recommends that the Govern- 

ments in their annual reports to the League, should 

be asked to state the total quantities of each of 
the drugs (including opium) seized by their autho- 
rities during the year...” 

In September, 1926, the recommendations of the 
Advisory Committee came up for consideration by 
the Assembly of the League of Nations, its -final autho- 
rity, which, too, drew the attention of its members 
including India to them suggesting that there should 
be no further delay in taking effective steps to stop 
the contraband trade in habit-forming drugs including 
opium. : 

Naturally enough, the British administration at 
the Centre which could easily afford to defy nationalist 
nnti-opium opinion in India did not relish the charge 
brought against it of failing to use its paramount 
powers to stop the smuggling of opitum outside India. 
Further, it had no desire to antagonise world opinion 
through non-fulfilment of its international obligations 


examining the im- 
the illic‘ traffic, 
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in the matter. There was also the fact that Chapter VI 
of the Geneva Convention envisaged the appointment 
of a Permanent Central Board “within three months 
from the coming into force” of the Convention. The 
duties of this Board as defined in Article 24 of the 
Convention were as follows: 


“The Central Board shall eontinuously watch 
the course of the International trade. If the infor- 
mation at its dispcsal leads the Board -to conelude 
that excessive quantities of any substance covered 
by the present Convention are accumulating in any 
country, or that there is a danger of that country 
becoming a centre of the illicit traffic, the Board 
shall- have the right to ask through the Secretary- 
General of ‘the League, for explanations from the 
country im question, 

“Tf no explanation is given wi'hin a reasonable 
time or the explanation is unsatisfactory the Cen- 
tral Board shall have the right to call the at!en- 
tion of the Governments of all the Contracting 
Parties and of the Council of the League of Nations 
to the matter, and to recommend that no further 
exports of the’ substances covered by the present 
Convention or any of them shall be made to the 
country concerned until the Board reports that it is 
satisfied as to the situation in the country in regard 
to the sa‘d substances. The Board shal] at the same 
time notify the Government of the country con- 
cerned of the recommendation made ‘by it.” 


(To be continued) 


RECEPTION FOR INDIA’S FIRST AMBASSADOR 
By Dr. ANNUP SINGH 


Tue most significant and the colorful event of 
Washington, still talked about here, was the recep{ion 
given by the National Committee for India’s Freedom 
in honor of India’s First Ambassador, Mr Asaf Ali. 
Almost one thousand guests participated in this fume- 
tion in the ballroom of Hotel Mayflower. There were 
a large number of foreign diplomats, scores of senators 
and congressmen both republicans and democrats, the 
high officials, from the State Department and various 
other departments, a number of leading socialites of 
Washington, the top-ranking newspaper | representa- 
tives and a flock of Indians from all over the country 
and naturally those residing in Washington. 

I headed the receiving line as the host of the 
party, next in line stood the Ambassador, then Nazihi 
Heera Meneck, the Treasurer of the Committee ; Mrs. 
Hansa Mehta, India’s delegate to the U. N.;, Mr. Sher 
M. Quraishi, Secretary . for All-India Brotherhood 
Association of Detroit; Mrs. Hamid Ali, another 
Indian délegate to the U.N.; Mr. Mumtaz Kaitchlew 
of Chicago and Mr.-Gulam Mohamed of California. 
There we stood for almost two hours shaking hands 
with the guests who continuously poured in_ 

The Indians with their colorful turbans and the 
Indian ladies with their glittermg saris mixed with the 
‘foreign dignitaries in their native costumes. Some of 
the leading Washington socialites acted as hostesses, 
poured tea and coffee for the guests and amiably 
chatted with them while moving back and forth 
obviously enjoying themselves. ‘The press cameras 
flashed back and forth spotting the diplomats, the 
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senators and many others who ‘attracted their eyes. 
Over and over again they dragged this, that, and the 
other notable to the side of the Indian Ambassador 
ta be flashed together. 


The local press played up the party in the Society 
Columns twice during the week and displayed pictures 
in prominent places. The Press was unanimous in its 
lavish eulogies of the function. which according to 
them was the most colorful and brilliant that has been 
staged in Washington in a, long time. Mr. Asaf Ak. 
according to the Press. “is an agreeable person with 
great dignity.” When. one of the young inquisitive girl 
reporters asked the Ambassador when his wife was 
going to join him, he brushed aside the query with 
the typically American reply, “That is the 964-00 
question.” In a short period he has already established 
himself, a man of good manners, charm, dignity, and 
humor. : ; : 


The Indians came from all over the United States 
to attend this historic function. They came from 
California, Chicago, Pittsburg, Detroit; -New York, 
Boston, Philadelphia. and many other cities in the 
United States. They brought. with them the sentiment 
of the entire Indian community in the States, a small 
community that'in its humble way has striven for the 
day when India would be represented by a true son 
of India in Washington Their messages were distri- 
buted to the ‘press, though-not read at the function, 
have spoiled its informal character. . 
Conspicious among the messages was the following 








Reception of India’s First Ambassador in Washington 
Front Row (left to right) : Satya Mukerjee, New York; P. C. Mookerjee, Pittsburgh; 
Mrs. Mumtaz Kitchlew, Chicago; His Excellency Asaf Ali: Mrs. H. Weirum Boulter, 
New York City; Mr. P. C. Mukerjee; Dr. Anup Singh ; Mr. G. N. Chaugani 
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An American Red Cross relief station set up i2 an area badly damaged by a tornado in the 
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The British Museum reading-room 
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An exterior view of the British Museum 


received from Dr, Syud Hossain, the Chairman of the 
National Committee from India : 

“Tt is with deep gratification that I send this 

message of welcome to* India’s first Ambassador to 


the United States. It is in the fitness of things that 


his first public reception in Washington should be 
under the auspices of the National Committee for 
India’s Freedom, which was established. specifically. 


for presenting the case for India’s freedom to the — 


Government and to the people of the United 


States at a time when such advocacy in and from 
India had been’ made impossible. The Committee, — 


until now; through war and peace, has served pre- 
cisely that purpose and, with the advent of India’s 
National. Ambassador may well feel that. it 
entitled to rest on its oars. Henceforth our National 
Ambassador will be the duly authorized person to 


attend to our National affairs-in the United. States. 


Perhaps I may add a word of personal greeting on 
this historical occasion. I welcome Mr. Asaf Ali as 
India’s first Ambassador not only as a worthy re- 
resentative of her national Government and @ 
veteran fighter in her battle for freedom, but also 
as an old and valued friend. I wish I could have 
been present in person to join with you in welcom- 
ing him to Washington, but you may be sure I will 
be with you in spirit.” 7 
I; as the Seeretary of the Committee, made the 
following statement onthe occasion : 
“Your Excellency and distinguished guests, . | 
Tt is my very great pleasure and privilege to. 
welcome all of you here on behalf of the National 
Committee for India’s Freedom, and all the other 
Indian organizations in the United States, Canada, 
Panama, Trinidad and British Guiana. 
It is an historic event for India to send her first 
Ambassador to the great Republic of the United 
States of America. It ushers in the dawn of a new, 
and I dare hope, a greater era for India, As for 


America it opens up new and direct contact with 


India. This opportunity will, I am sure, strengthen 


the already existing bonds between the two Coun- 
tries. | * eye 
For us, the nationals of India long resident im 
this country, this is a day of great rejoicing. We, 
in-our humble way, have been working and waiting 
for this day.. We strove to keep the Issue of India 
alive before the American people, and have often 
acted -as__ self-constituted spokesmen for India 
whenever we hgve felt that India’s authentic voice 
was not being heard. et ee: ee. 
>From now on that authentic voice will .be 
officially heard through one of India’s great sons, 
His Excellency Asaf Ali. Rave tase) 4 ivseres > aac 
“It is a happy augury for his relationship: with 
America that an American friend of ours, whether 
inadvertently or deliberately, I do , mis: 
pronounced his name. According to her, he is not 
Asaf Ali but A. Safe. Ally. tter how you 
pronounce his name, I do hope you will all consider 


the. Ambassador from India, as your safe Ally.” 


No matter 


O80 Aun Inpraw Socreries: Unire_ | 

One of the great significances of this reception was 
the fact that all- the. Indian . organizations in. the 
Western Hemisphere became the sponsors of the 
function. Among. them were as. follows + 
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All-India Brotherhood Association, Detroit, Michi- 


gan ; | | : 

Bharat Welfare Society, Sacramento, California ; 

Gadar Party, San Francisco, California ; 

Hindustan Students. Association of America ; 

India Benevolent Association, New York; ~~ ¢ 

India Chamber of Commerce of America, New 
-*_ 49  NGmEes 

India Community of British Guiana ; 

India Community of Trinidad ; 

India League of America, New York ;. 

‘Indian National Congress - Association of America; — 

Khalsa Diwan Society, Vancouver, B:C.; 

Muslim Association, El Centro, California ; 
Pacific. Coast’ Khalsa Diwan Soeiety, Stockton, 
_. Califernia ; eid 3 

' United India League of America_ 


_ This was also the first occasion for the Indians to 
have so many exalted persons as their guests. It was 
only fitting that this should have been the case at the 
arrival of India’s first Ambassador. “i 
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é INDIANS AT THE EMBASSY 


The day following the reception Mr. Asaf Ah 
invited a group of out-of-town Indians to. informally — 
chat with him at the embassy. The very first thing he 
said when they entered this palatial residence was that 
they should look upon that house as their home and 
feel free to come and go any time they felt like it—a 


welcome surprise to these Indians, most of whom had 
_ never set foot in the Embassy till that day, “Although 
I am technically and officially the Ambassador from 


India,” said Mr. Asaf Ali, “I want you to look upon 
yourself as the unofficial ambassador of India.” 
“India,” said he, “has been and will be judged by your 
conduct.” Referring to the political sityation, he — 
wanted them to feel as free citizens of a Free Indian ~ 


Republic. He emphasized the fact’ that Great Brita 
has made a clear-cut commitment to end her domina- 


tion of India before June 1948. And in support of this — 
he read Pandit Nehru’s statement after Prime Minister — 
Attlee’s announcement. He ‘expressed the hope that 
Indians, true to-their culture and heritage, will behave 
with honor and dignity but not arrogance. He advised — 
the group to forget the bitter and the dead past and — 
to focus their eyes on the present and the future. 3 

The Ambassador readily conceded the complexity — 


of the internal Indian situation, but -he also expressed 


his deep conviction that the leaders of ‘all the Indian 
Committees will soon find a just’ -and an honorable 
solution that would satisfy all the children of India. 
His last words to the group were that they cannot — 
serve any purpose by injecting the poison of seetarian 
politics among themselves. They should  Ieave the 
matters of mutual adjustment to their leaders. He 
wanted each and every’ one of the Indians present to 
carry this message to the places he came from. 

Mr. Asaf Ali, the new Ambassador from India, has 
brought new inspiration and a new hope to the Indians 
here; and they in turn feel that India’s choice of the 
new Ambassador was a worthy ene. === | 





THE BRITISH MUSEUM 
Fifty-five Miles of the World’s Books 


By EGON LARSEN 


Arrer extensive renovations and the repair of bomb- 
damage incurred during World War II, the famous 
Reading Room of the British Museum, London, has 
been reopened. Five million books, filling book-shelves 
55 miles long, are at the disposal of anyone who has 
sueceeded in getting a reader’s ticket for the Reading 
Room of the British Museum, the world’s largest 
library. Tiekets are issued free of charge and are not 
too difficult for the genuine reader to obtain. 





A corner of the British Museum Library before the war 


The Reading Room is an enormous, domed, round 
hall with innumerable comfortable seats and desks 
and lamps. Books are issued at counters in the centre, 
and the whole rotunda is lined with reference books— 
a library in itself large enough to offer you information 
on any subject on earth. Yet this is only the facade. 
Behind the scenes, connected ‘through an_ elaborate 
modern mechanism of lifts, trolleys, and conveyer 
belts, is the wealth of literature collected from every 
corner of the earth, in every living or dead language. 

One hundred years ago a Copyright Act was intro- 
duced in Britain obliging everyone who publishes any 
printed book, music book, pamphlet, or geographical 
map to send one copy of it to the British Museum. 
Within this century, therefore, mountains of publica- 
tions have thus accumulated, the greater part of them, 
however, without any literary or infomative value. 
When during World War II, the nation’s waste paper 
was collected for the munition factories most of this 
superfluous literature was sent to the paper-mills. 

Although a good many foreign publishers have 
made it a habit to send one copy of every valu2ble 


publication to the British Museum, and consider it an 
honour that their books are going to be kept there, 
the Library Director has to buy many more works for 
the Museum in other countries. So although you don’t 
find in the British Museum every book that has ever 
been printed, you may be sure that the most valuable 
publications of the world’s literature and all important 
reference books are available. 

The gaps which you may discover are probably 
those for which the Luftwaffe 1s 
responsible. During the “blitz” a 
number of German explosive and 
incendiary bombs fell on and 
around the British Museum. A, 
large number: of volumes were 
destroyed, and the _ historical 
Reading Room damaged. So the 
“habitues” had to move _ out, 
into the smaller, but. more 
modern hall of the North 
Library. Only now the big Read- 
ing Room has been repaired and 
reopened. 


Precious Possessions 


The most precious possessions, 
however, had been taken to sale 
hide-outs at the beginning of the 
war, among them the famous 
collection of manuscripts—£56,000 
worth of them. They _ include 
such gems as the “Codex Sinai- 
ticus,” 1,500 rare editions of 
Thomas a Kempis’s “De Imita- 
tione Christi,’ the first books 
printed for the Paris Sarbonne in 1470, an English 
psalter of the 12th century, the charters of the Saxon 
Kings (written in gold letters), early MS. copies of 
the Ilias and Odyssey, a papyrus MS. of Aristotle’s 
On the Constitution of Athens, more than 2,700 
other Greek and Latin papyrus MSS.; and, last not 
least, the oldest document of the Library: a letter 
tablet of Egypt’s King Amenhotep III, written in 
1400 B.C. 

In spite of these ancient treasures the Library is 
relatively modern. On January 15, 1759, the first 
Reading Room of the Museum (which had its nucleus 
in a private collection of exhibits purchased for 
Britain in 1753) was opened. The Library consisted 
mainly of the collections of two men who had both 
been, at. different times and for different reasons, 
prisoners in the Tower of London : Sir Robert Cotton, 
an antiquarian’ who was imprisoned in 1629 because 
his librarian Had lent to a reader a political treatise; 
and Robert Harley, first Earl of Oxford, a distinguished 
statesman, the friend of Pope and Swift and a great 
collector of books, which he left to Britain, 
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Since then, royal collections made by successive 
English sovere gns from the time of Henry VII were 
added ; entire libraries or single valuable volumes weie 
sold, bequested, or presented to the British Museum. 
Small wonder that for the last 200 years many famous 
men of letters, British and foreign writers, politiciaus, 
and philosophers have done their research work or 
written their books and essays in the Reading Room. 


Diversity oF Users 


Sir Walter Scott had his customary place at this 
desk, Charles Darwin used to work at another ; 
Thomas Carlyle would dig himself in at his favourite 
spot, behind a wall of historical works. The Hungarian 
rebel, Ludwig Kossuth (who described himself as “late 
Governor of Hungary” in the visitors’ book), came 
to the Reading Room in the same year as his German 
co-exile, and Socialist leader, Eduard Lasker; here 
Isaac Disraeli collected the material for his “Curio- 
sities of Literature” in 10 years of research work, and 
when his son, Benjamin, afterwards Britain’s famous 
statesman, was 16 he was introduced to the British 
Museum Reading Room by his father. Perhaps Lord 
Beaconsfield (as Disraeli became) met here his future 
opponent, Gladstone, who also used the Reading Room, 
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MARVELS OF THE COLORADO 


RIVER CONTROL 





Desk in the reading-room of the British Museum. 
Marx and Lenin studied here 


Charles Dickens and David Hume, Browning aad 
Irving Ruskin and Thackeray, Macaulay and Mere-— 
dith—there is hardly a name from the index of English 
literature of the 19th century that cannot be found in 
the list of readers. 
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MARVELS OF THE COLORADO RIVER CONTROL 
By KAMALESH RAY, m.sc. | “es 


Tue Colorado River which carries 20,000,000,000 tons 
of water every year fomms one of the major arteries 
of the arid western United States. Mere existence of 
resources however is not enough unless they are made 
available to man. Boulder Dam which stands across 
the giant river has almost become a part of the sur- 
rounding rocks. But it is a story of one decade only : 
Boulder Dam was conceived in the enactment of 
Congress in 1928, and the construction was completed 
by the Bureau of Reclamation in 1935 at a cost of 
more than $125,000,000. Before the dam was con- 
structed the twenty billion tons of water was useless 
to the people, rather, it was more dangerous, as it 
would come off in a wild flash of flood lasting for a 
short time, then dwindling into a streak of seepage 
water for the rest of the year. 

It was in 1901 that President Theodore Roosevelt 
brought his message to the Congress, “It is as right 
for the National Government to make the streams and 
rivers of the arid regions useful by engineering works 
for the storage of water as to make useful of the 
rivers and harbours of the humid regions by engineer- 
ing of another character.” In 1902, the U. S. Bureau 
of Reclamation was formed which now takes care of 


seventeen western states through conservation of 
water resources. 
Since then a number of storage and diversion 


dams have been constructed across the Colorado River 
to harness its water for man’s use in irrigation, 
generation of electric power and for domestic and 
recreational uses. 

Colorado River received its name for its red 
muddy colour, but after i's wild fury has been con- 
trolled its colour has changed from ruddy brown to 


~ 


restful tranquil blue. The entire river is now con- 
trolled with a series of beautiful lakes, Lake Mead 
behind Boulder Dam being the largest—115 miles long — 





Visitors’ automobiles parked along the highway 
over the 726-foot-high Boulder Dam 


460 


and 590 feet deep at its deepest. The blue lakes with 
reflections of red mountains form the most picturesque 
sites' which fascinate tourists, artists and photo- 
graphers. 





Boulder Dam generating electricity for 
Southern California 


After Boulder Dam was completed other control 
works on the Colorado River were rendered easier. Two 
other large ones—Parker Dam and Imperial Dam were 
built aeross the river 150 miles apart down from 
Boulder Dam. 

The Metropolitan Water District of Southern 
California was interested in Colorado River water to 
meet the demand of the growing areas around Los 
Angeles. At a cost of $7 220,000 financed by the Water 
District, Parker Dam was constructed by the Re- 
clamation engineers in 1938. Spectacular giant pumps 
were installed to lift the Colorado water from Parker 
Dam through five artificial lakes created on the 
mountains. In fact, the Colorado river water has to be 
pumped up 1617 feet before it can flow downhill. The 
water then flows through 16-foot concrete pipes which 
are laid through* 108 miles of tunnels bored through 
mountain ranges on its way to Los Angeles. The 
Colorado River Aqueduct which supplies 165,000,000 
gallons of water per day to fourteen cities including 
Los Angeles, runs 250 miles from Parker Dam. 

Imperial Dam which is 2/3 mile long and 31 feet 
high, serves to divert a part of the Colorado water 
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into All-American Canal which flows 80 miles to 
irrigate one million ‘acres of land in the Imperial 
Valley. 

Head Gate Rock Dam and Laguna Dam are also 





All-American Canal crossing the New River 
through giant siphon conduits 


low long dams on the lower Colorado River—Way up 
the river, a dam 288 feet high is being constiucted 
near Granby, Colo, under the Colorado-Big Thomp- 
son Project of the Bureau of Reclamation. This will 
, supplement irrigation water for more than half a 
million acres in the state of Colorado. 

Generation and demand of electric power goes 
hand in hand. Demand for Boulder power has increased 
ever since. Boulder Dam now produces about 41/3 
billion kilowatt-hours of electrical energy per year. 
The power demand has led to heavy draft of water 
from Lake Mead, and one ean see the old water mark 
on the rocks which stood 67 feet higher than the 
present water level. Authorities are, therefore, going 
to build thermal stations to generate electricity and 
thereby economise in Boulder water. 

Nearly half a billion dollars has been spent as 4 
sound national investment to control and utilise the 
Colorado river. The cost is being repaid gradually 
every year through the sale of hydro-electric power 
and increased revenue of the irrigated districts. More 
significant is the comfort and security im living condi- 
tions of the people, and the increase of wealth of the 
nation. 


MARVELS OF THE COLORADO RIVER CONTROL 
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FIRST VILLAGE ART INSTITUTION IN INDIA 
By “CHITRA GUPTA” 


‘ome boys were bringing fuel on the back of donkeys 
nd they stopped near an old-fashioned village house. 
\n old man of seventy was waiting for the boys, and 
tarted scolding them and said, “You have no sense 
if the value of time. I was going to purchase fuel 
rom a nearby shop. You did not let me go, and for 
aving me an anna or two, where have you been s0 
ong ?’ “Dada,” the boys replied, “excuse us, the fuel 
s too costly to purchase at the next shop. So we went 
o the nearestevillage Guradia and purchased the fuel 
tt a cheaper rate but it was expensive to carry it, So 
ve searched for dorkeys and got them from a potter’s 
youse for an anna each and thus brought the fuel 
ere. Nearby shopkeepers always charge you more and 
vence we decided this course You do so much for us, 
should we not be given this opportunity to serve?” 
What sincerity and love for the teacher ! 





Portrait of Trimbakrao Yawalkar 


_ The above-mentioned old man is the teacher 
Trimbakrao Yawalkar of Suvasra Village Art Centre. 
The villagers lovably call him “Dada.” Suvasra village 
is situated on the B. B. & C. I. Railway line between 
Rutlam and Shamgarh and is in Gwalior State. The 
population of Suvasra is about thirteen hundred and 
Dada has made it his permanent headquarters. 
Dada’s School of Art is not in a modern building of 
Bombay or Poona but is an old village house and the 
students that are receiving education are Bohari, 


_ 


Mohammedans, Hindus, Christians and Untouchables. 

There are mostly young boys in the school and 
almost all are from the poor families of the village. 
Dada starts teaching to sketch on the stone slabs of 
the house, for students cannot afford paper. Small 
boys are encouraged in sketching with coloured chalks 
and their pose will sometimes beat that of a great 
artist. Some small boys will be seen making the figures 





Trimbakrao working on a model 


of a hen, pigeon or other birds and animals and some 
advaneed students will be making hollow statues of 
paper lamina. Some will be seen bringirg clay from 
the farm, or some obtaining horsedung from the stables. 
Some students of inventive genius will be seen en- 
grossed in research work of colours or in the prep3ra- 
tion of different mixtures. Dada will be seen moving 


here and there amongst the students and encouraging . 


them by saying, “Well done, well done,’ or if the 





Open air art classes conducted by Trimbakrao 
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student has spoiled his work, he will scold him and 
just say, “Why did you. hurry so much.” There is 
scarcity of space but on the contrary, students are 
admitted—as many as would come. You will find a 
furnace for baking the earthen pottery or statues, the 
same place for mixing clays. It includes an experimental 
laboratory and smells of Swadeshi chemicals. Some 


Nae 


od 
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models are kept for drying. During the summer 
recess, the number of students increase so much that 
they have to sit in Dada’s kitchen, at one corner of 
the room cooking is done and in the other corner 
students will be seen sketching or painting. We need 
not speak of the troubles of smoke or fire of the 
kitchen for an adjoining room has a furnace fitted 
with a hand-blower for the purpcse of melting, 
oxidising metals and casting work. Some of the 
advanced students will be seen interested in casting 
from originals prepared by them azd the flames of 
the furnace go so high and bright that any visitor 
who happens to be there would ask. “Oh, is it 
a school or a school on fire ?” To save the expens> of 
Canvas and paper, some advanced students are taught 
to practise decorative pictures on ordinary walls built 
of mud and finished by cowdung with the help of the 
ordinary available colours of red clay (Hidumchi), 
charcoal and white. It shows an interesting art of 
village decoration. If any villager wanted any deco- 





Trimbakrao with his village art students 


rative religious paintings drawn in his house, he has 
to pay nothing but simply to ask Dada and he will 
be pleased and say, “You have really yalued Art. 
Students will be glad to paint because they will get 
good practice.” 

In Dada’s School, the technique of teaching and 
the type of students will be seen to be quite different 
and new. There is no modern Western furniture and 
any student can sit wherever he likes, wherever there 
is room. Dada, a Brahman, does not at all observe 
caste distinction. In the village, at one time all the 
Maulavis started a movement against him as he was 
teaching art to some boys of the Bohari community. 
They thought this art education is against their religion 
But the Amin, one of the educated Boharis, called a 
meeting of his community and presented a shawl, as 
a token of appreciation for the selfless services being 
rendered to his community, to Dada, and thus stopped 
the movement. This incident served as a rebuke to the 
Maulavis. 

There is no fee paid by the students but on 
the other hand they are supplied with the material 
they require and they are taught mostly how to 
prepare the home-made implements and other neces- 
sary colours from barks, roots, flowers, metal ores, etc. 
Brushes are taught to be prepared for wall decoration, 
from the plants of Ramban, and the purpose of canvas 
is served by a piece of coarse dhoti or sari stretched 
on a frame of canes or pieces of bamboos. Dada’s 
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school does not at all depend on any foreign 
material and almost everything that the student 
requires is prepared in the school and no expense worth 
mentioning is incurred by the school and that is why 





Trimbakrao giving art lessons. Study from 
Nature is the best method taught to village 
talents 


the school has been running for so many years. There 
is no holiday for the school but the holidays are the 
most important days for the work and practice of the 
students. School is open practically for twenty-four 
hours but students studying in Primary schools come 
in the morning and evening. College students from 
outside come during the summer vacation. Women and 
girls take their art instruction after finishing their 
daily domestic dutes. Thus Dada is twenty-four hous 
at the disposal of the students and the routine is pre- 
pared according to the convenience of the students, It 
is no wonder that Dada’s good nature, selfless interest 
in teaching, interesting, easy and sincere methods 
teaching, and sympathy towards the poor attract the 
students more and more from the villages si ita 





The Running Horse is a cast done by a 
student of Trimbakrao 


In the Art Centre of Suvasra, the following sub- 
jects are taught, painting and sculpture whieh should 
be useful in regard to Cottage Art Industry so that 
students thus taught may make a _ living out of* it 
among the poverty-stricken people of the villages. 
They are also taught : 3 


4 


1. To mix cowdung, horsedung, and clays and 
to bake the articles prepared by these mixtures, 


2. The uses of scrap metals in casting to prepare 
hollow statues, utensils and to prepare other 
necessary articles. 

3. To prepare moulds of clay, plaster, wax, 

paper-mache and lamina, and learn other ways 
that would be useful in making copies of the 
original art works. 

4. To prepare hollow statues, boxes, toys and 
useful things from waste paper in the shape of 

> paper lamina and paper mache. 

5. To apply the methods of painting and 
sculpture in making potteries and porcelain 
vessels on a cottage industry scale. 

6. The art of baking the different mixtures so 48 
to make use of them in different mediums. 

7. The character and property of different Swa- 
deshi chemicals found in nature so that students 
could develop their inventive energies in order 
to prepare swadeshi materials that may be 
required in reviving cottage art industry and 
prepare works that could be _ useful to the 
village public and will be within the easy 
reach of the village folk. 

8. To experiment on colours and to prepare some 
of the necessary colours, brushes, etc. 

9. Stone-carving, and making stone images, statues 

and useful articles. 

_ Wood-carving, and making murties, statues and 
useful articles of wood. 
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Dada has an inborn love for the poor and tls 
school is meant for them so that they may be able 
to find out ways of livelihood and in his experiments 
he has devoted his life of seventy years. The Art 
created with the help of foreign materials is naturally 
dearer, hence he has been experimenting to create 
works of art through the materials like wastes, scraps, 
rags, and the materials abundantly available in nature 
like horsedung, cowdung, clays, etc. Naturally the 
works created with the help of such cheap materials 
will be cheaper and will be patronised by the village 
folk. With this idea, he has been teaching the students . 


in order to enable them to be self-sufficient in the 
villages. poeta 
Students are seen selling their works of Art i> the 


village on the weekly Bazar day. Crowds of village 
folk gather around the best students’ works which are 
sold out for a pice or an anna gr two. Students 
of small age are the salesmen of their own works and 
the best student who sells his stuff early goes to 
another student’s shop and says in a tone of pride, 
“T have sold out all my works of Art and got more 
money than you. Boys are telling that you are simply 
sitting idly. Why don’t you work hard like me.” 
Students earn either a rupee or two on the weekly 
day. As they are from the poor and the low class 
family this income gives great pleasure to the parents 





Works by students in bronze, papier mache, 
mixture of horsedung and other materials 


Tue IpeAL Metuop or TEACHING 


Students from villages are encouraged to learn, 
read and write and join primary schools. As students 
belong to different communities and sects they are told 
interesting stories and incidents from religious scrip- 
tures like the Ramayana, the Mahabharata, the Koran 
Sharif, the Bible and other scriptures, for character 
building so that they will behave in a brotherly manMer 
with each other. Dada’s ways of expression in telling 
these stories are interesting. full of love and sincerity. 
They make an abiding impression on the minds of the 
students at a young age. He prefers students of young 
age so that his teaching may have lifelong influence 
on. them and be very effective in the development of 
the students’ career. The first lessons that are taught 
in art education are to concentrate on work patiently 
and to increase the capacity for hard work. The teacher 
wins the heart of the students by his good and lovable 
nature and self-sacrifice. His activities are an institution 
by themselves and produce a good effect on the minds 
of his students. 


‘- - 


A work in papier mache. The image of 
Ganapati prepared by Trimbakrao 


or the guardians and it creates confidence in their future 
prospects and ability to study art and earn money. The 
educated persons of the village and nearby towns have 
also started encouraging these poor students. Recently 
the Commissioner of Schools came and was satisfied 
very much by the artistic works of the students and 
gave thirty rupees from his pocket for their encourage- 


ment. Many officers also admire the students’ works 
and purchase them. 
It is not possible, to make a living on art through 


the cottage art industry on the above-mentioned lines, 
for those who do not believe in this programme. This 
sale of art objects of the Suvasra Village Art Centre 
will be an eye-opener to them. 

During this period of transition, when the use - of 
art is only for the rich, Dada has to bear with insults 
and remonstrances from the guardians or parents. They 
often say, “Dada, are you going to starve these boys 
by teaching Art ?” It has no effect on him, His ex- 
perience and life-long study of art has convinced him 
that there must be a revival of art through Cottage 


~ 
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Art Industry, and to find scope for the village talent, 
he has started imparting art education, so that people 
may learn the economics of Arts and Crafts, His 
method of teaching is to develop creative and 
iMventive genius of the village talent, and try to 
create a market in the village for the works of Art. 
With this idea in view he has made his permanent 
headquarters in the village of eSuvasra. There are 
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The landscape of Suvasra painted by 
Trimbakrao 


Government Art Institutions and other art societies 10 
big cities like Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, and Delhi 
in the form of big buildings, and there is also an ideal 
Art Institution at Bolpur, Santiniketan, but all these 
facilities of Art education are meant for the middle 
class and the rich, but what for the poor of the 
villages? Do they not have artistic talent? But 
Suvasra Village Art Centre is an institution for the 
poor of the villages. His sole aim of Art education is 
to make this art self-supporting in the cottages through 
experiments in Swadeshi materials for this purpose. 
Therefore, the object is to serve the poor through the 
medium of Art education at this centre. 

Fourteen yearg ago. Dada prepared a murti 
of ten feet carved on white stone. He worked conti- 
nuously for three years and it has become a religious 
work of art of a high standard. The people collected 
from a pice to ten thousand rupees and built a beauti- 
ful temple and installed the murti. Dada had in his 
mind to do some gardening work as his evening exer- 
cise, but a well nearby was essential but he had 
no funds. Shortage of funds did not discourage him 
and an old man like him started to dig the well and 
he thought that by working continuously and regularly 
he could complete it in four or five years. But students 
came running to him and started helping him and m 
two months’ time with the village young men’s help, 
who came to help them, the ditch was 20 feet deep. 
When they were digging in the evening hours, labourers 
came to contribute their quota and in three months 
more, the ditch turned into a well. For fourteen 
years Dada has been doing gardening as a sort of his 
evening exercise, and one will be struck with wonder 
to see a beautiful garden around the temple. To add 
to the beauty of this place, an American gentleman 
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donated and sent from California (US.A.) plants of 
fruits and flowers which are decorating the spot of this 
public place of the village. 

Once a farmer asked the village boys who were 
on the way to neighbouring hills, “Are you going 
to die on these’ hills?” The boys straightway 
replied, “There is no more honourable death than this 
for the cause of our Guru.” The farmer was surprised 
and the boys went their way. After four or five hours’ 
continuous walking, they brought a bag of particular 
clay and kept it before Dada and said “Dada, ig this 
the particular clay that you wanted for which your 
experiments of making crucibles and casting were held 
up ?” Dada at once got angry and replied, “I did not 
ask you to go up these dangerous hills as you are very 
young and that is why I did not tell you of this work. 
No one knows, something worse might have hap- 
pened !” The boys answered politelyy “At this old age 
you should not go to these hills and to avoid your 
troublesome journey, we went there without letting 
you know. We would have honoured death in serving 
a Guru like you. We were not afraid of death and that 
is why we went and got the thing we wanted for you.” 

It will be seen from the conversation that the 
relation between the teacher and the taught is based 
on love, sympathy and sacrifice. 





Students of. the Art Centre of Suvasra 

sell their art-crafts in the weekly bazar 
- Unless and until Cottage Art Industry is revived, 
there can be no supplementary way of earning for the 
local talents. The main Art Centre is based on village 
economics. A careful study of its methods based. on 
practical experience and years of experiments will be 
useful for the patriotic people interested in the village 
uplift work. Lil (get 
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U. S. BOY AND GIRL SCOUTS 


Lord Baden-Powell, while an officer of the British 
Constabulary in South Africa, devised a program which 
was designed to teach men the fundamental qualities 
initiative, 


of dependability, resourcefulness, _ self- 





H. 
Signalling is an art with which the scouts learn - 
‘ to communicate at a distance 

reliance and co-operation. it was so successful that 
Baden-Powell consented to adapt his plan to boys’ 
needs. He called his plan “Boy Scouts,” and _ the 
organization—to help make the rising generation into 
good citizens—was formed in England in 1908. In 1910, 
it was granted a Royal Charter of Incorporation, being 
recognized as a “non-military public service bedy.” 





Scouts learn how to carry an injured person 


on their forearms to a_ stretcher and then 
properly place him in an ambulance 


- An American publisher, William D. Boyce of 
Chicago, visiting London, was so impressed by the 


courteous and helpful behaviour of a Boy Scout that 
he was instrumental.in bringing the movement t0 
America. The Boy Scouts of America was incorporated 
on February 8, 1910. 

Ernest Thompson Seton, who in 1902 founded 
“The Woodcraft Indian” became Chief Scout, Daniel 
Carter Beard (known as “Uncle Dan” to the boys) 
who was born in Cincinnati in 1850 and died in 1942 
at the age of 92—he was organizer of “The Sons of 
Daniel Boone” and “Boy Pioneers’—became Scout 
Commissioner, along with Colonel Peter Bomus and 
General William Verbeck. Mr. Colin H, Livingstone 
was President from 1910 to 1925. 

There are nearly two million Scouts in the United 
States and since its formation more than 11,400,000 
men and boys have been associated with the move- 
ment. The Girl Scouts has a membership of 600,000. 
The benefits of scouting are available to all boys and 
girls in the country and activities include life saving, 
first aid, signalling and practice. in useful trade and 
crafts, 





Scouts are taught the best way to rescue and 
assist a person in distress from the water 


During the war Scouts, boys and girls, fonmed an 
important body of volunteer workers. Some of their 
activities meluded collection of scrap, messenger 
service, farming and harvesting of vegetable and other 
farm products, Red Cross service and visiting nurses 
in hospitals and orphanages. 

On joining the organization the neophyte takes 
the Scout Oath, which states : 


“On my honor, I will do my best— 

To do my duty to God and my country, and 

To obey the Scout Law ; 

To help others at all times ; 

To keep myself physically strong, 

awake and morally straight.” 
Boys 9 to 11 years are called Cubs. They belong 

to a Den, have weekly meetings under the guidance 
of a Den Mother. A Scout acts as Den Chief. Boys 
12 years and over are called Scouts. From Tenderfoot, 
a Scout progresses to a Second Class Scout, a First 


mentally 


U. S. BOY AND GIRL SCOUTS 
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Class Scout, and continues to the ranks of Star, Life aviation. Girl Scouts practise cooking for groups rang- 
and Eagle Scout. ing from 30 to 300 people, and are thus prepared to 
_ Explorer Scouting, for older boys, includes mounted get a meal on emergency equipment, with improvised 


patrols, exploration trips, canoe trips, trail building and 
forestry projects. 

Sea Scouting, designed for 
boys who have access to water, 
and are interested in seamanship, 
includes special training for 
emergencies on land and water. 

Air Scouts is a more recent 
branch of the movement and is 
designed to help youths acquire 
knowledge of rapidly developing 
aeronautical industries. 

Girl Scouting is a sort of 
sister organization to the Boy 
Scouts, founded in England in 
1908 on the principles and plan 
developed by Baden-Powell. It 
was brought to the United States 





by Mr. Juliette Low in 1912, 
founded in her home city, 
Savannah, Georgia. e 

‘The Girl Scouts of the 
United States are members of 
the * World Association of Girl 
Guides. 

Girl Scout groups are classi- 
fied into three : Brownie Scouts, 
7 to 10 years old ; Intermediates, 
10 to 15 years old ; and Senior 
Scouts, 15 to 18 years old. Under the guidance of Fire Department cfficials, the Scouts learn 

The activities of Girl Scouts to catch one of their members on the fire blanket or net as he 
are many, including nature jumps from a high place 
study, wooderaft, health, first aid, games, music, Guides is to foster co-operation and better under- 
cooking, home making, civics, etc. Wing Scout- standing among girls in many lands—USIS. 
ing prepares older girls for nation service or jobs in 
; ! ;0:———_ 
CLIMATE OF CALCUTTA AND HUMAN ENERGY 
By Pror. P. C. CHAKRAVARTY, M.a. 

THE present great Calcutta comprises Calcutta Presi- being -48 inches. The graphs also state that in all 
dency town, Cossipore, Chitpore, Satpukur, Paikpara, cases, pressure decreases slowly from January to July 
Belgachia, Maniktola, Beliaghata, Tangra, Entally, and there is an increase in pressure for the rest of the ~ 
Beniapukur, Ballygunge, Bhowanipore, Alipore, Kali- year. The pressure graph of 1939 shows a very litile 
ghat, Chetla, kidderpore, the Dock area of Garden departure from the average normal. (Plate 1) 
Reach and Port and Canals. The present area is 41-75 The study of the temperature graphs, drawn of 
8q. miles and is divided into 4 Corporation Districts 1938, 1939 and of normal, reveals that as month of 
In which there are 32 wards. December registered the minimum temperatures in > 


Calcutta is situated on the east bank of the river 
Hughli. It is about 80 miles from the Bay. The city 
is 20 ft. above the mean sea-level. Average normal 
pressure, reduced to 32 °F, is 29-77 inches while the 
mean pressures in 1938 and in 1939 are 29-75 inches and 
29-76 inches respectively. Monthly pressure graphg of 
1938 and 1939 as well as monthly normal pressure graph 
indicate that in all eases pressure in January and 
pressure in February are the same, the highest pressure 
being attained in January. The lowest pressure of the 


year is met with in June-July, the pressure difference. 


\ 
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stoves and a few utensils. 


One of the important aims of Girl Scouts and Girl 





19388 and 1939, although the average normal minimum 
temperature is attained in January. Again the maxi- 
mum temperature of the year, as shown by the graphs, 
is attained in two cases (1938, 1939) in the month of 
April, while the normal maximum temperature is in 
May. There is, of course, in all cases, a tendency of 


secondary maximum temperature of lower strength in . 


September. The rise of temperature from February to 
March is abrupt, followed by a slow increase of tem- 
perature in the following months up to June. There is 
subsequently a decrease in temperature from June to 
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August. The slight increase in temperature in Septem- graph showing the normal rainfall and temperature 
ber is followed by steep falls in. November and avould throw ‘more light.on the study of the climate. 
December. P . , , Almost all temperature curves are of the same type. 
There is an inverse relation between temperature There is a general tendency of double maximum tem- 
and pressure, that is, when temperature is high, perature. Primary maximum ‘temperature is attained 
pressure .is low. Hence, it follows’ that as maximum im most cases in May, the secondary maximum. being 
temperature of the year is attained in April-May, the 1n September, The minimum temperature in all cases 
pressure, according to theory, must have been:the 1s above 50°F and is attained in January ; the 
lowest in the same period. But the graphs reveal that annual range varies between 20°F and 25 °F. The 
minimum pressure is attained in June-July. "|, Yainfall curves enlighten that occasional showers 10 
This anomaly can be explained when humidity ‘of March and April register a few inches of rainfall. May 
the atmosphere is taken into consideration. Relative also: witnesses very little rain. Actual rainy season 
humidity curves of 1938 and 1989 show great departure breaks in June and lasts up to September, the: maxi- 
from the normal curve from Januaty to April. In 1938, mum. being. in July-August. October records as much 
relative humidity ‘decreased from January to February, rain as in March-April. There igs almost no rain in 
then there was an increase in March followed by ‘8 November and in the first half of December. The latter 
slight decrease in April. The relative ‘humidity from half of December and :the whole of January. often 
April to July. was in the increase while from July: to ‘record a few. inches of rain. Rain from June to 
December there was a decrease. -In 1939, relative September is quite natural as the atmosphere ‘is almost 
humidity decreases from January to March, subse- saturated with moisture. Windroses from May to 
quently an increase is followed up to July ;. the de-. October, as shown in Plate 4, explain the causes of rain 
crease in relative humidity ~was not so appreciable in that period. During that period wind is conspicuously 
from July to October. But in November and Decem- southerly. Number of winds from the south is almost,. 
ber, decrease was appreciable, the percentage of in each of these months, the highest and those blowing 
moisture present being higher than that in 1938. As from the south-east and south-west directions’ come 
regards the curve.representing the normal relative next. During this period, the northerly wind is absent. 
humidity, the important feature is that the decrease It reappears in September. In October, the numbér of 
in percentage from | January ‘tO rwewss PRESSURE! "F VENPERATURE % REL. HUMIDITY, 9% 
February is followed by an increase | _ 3 7 
up to July. The curve undergoes 3,b 
a slight change from July to |: 
September showing a decrease in 
percentage of ‘humidity: up toe 
August and then an increase in 
September. Afterwards the 1938 
relative humidity curve coincides 
with that of 1939 in subsequent 
months, 
Now, due to the’ presence of 
moisture, air gets lighter. There is 4 
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the upward movement of moisture- Fe . 
containing air. Hence, pressure 
becomes the lowest in June-July, oe : 
when the upward thrust is the %e & be 
highest as the relative humidity 


reaches the maximum percentage 
for-the place. In April, maximum -+ 
temperature is attained, but the 
relative humidity is ‘less than that. 
in January. Moisture-content: has aie 
inereased to a great extent and 
again actual .moisture present in 
the atmosphere is far from saturat- : 
ing it. There is an upward thrust e}>pagagareroap 0 Seay 
due to the expansion of the volume eo ; 
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general fall and rise up to September. But: these 
effects have little influence on pressure condition which 
is in the increase from: July to December. © V8 
‘The fall of normal temperature from May to 
August and the secondary rise in September can easily. 
be explained if the rainfall graphs ‘of the place be 
studied. Rainfall. and temperature graphs of - Plates 2 
and 3 are drawn for a period of 19 years from 1924 to 
1944 (excluding. 1936, 1933 and. including -normal).“The 


of air at the surface and the Plate T 

addition. of moisture; hence the pressure is in the 1938 — 1989..--- | Normal....- 

decrease. ‘Another interesting feature in the tem- Winds is almost uniformly distributed -in, all. cardinal 
- perature and relative humidity of the-place is the directions. : 


- ‘ot 
_ Now, the Bay is in the south and the wind that 
blows from that direction’ is naturally laden’ -with 
moisture:. Condensation begins as the moisture-laden 
air loses temperature during. its -latitudinal movement 
and atmospheric ascent due to the release. of pressure 
in this locality. This fall-of temperature . easily’ makes ‘ 
the atmosphere supersaturated for precipitation in the 
form of rain. The dry wind of the north suggests that. 
there-ean be no rain in November and:December. ‘This 
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Rainfall and 


would cause simply lowering of temperature. In 
January, the northerly winds are supplemented by 
north-westerly winds. These north-westerly winds ‘may 
have some relation§ with secondary. depressions. of the 
Mediterranean region. They: may carry moisture from 
the Ganges-Basin as their moisture-carrying capacity 
is being increased during their movement from high 
to ‘low latitudes. Occasional rains in this and sub- 
sequent month may be accounted for on account. of. this 
excess of moisture at the time when the place registers 
the: lowest temperature. Rains in March and April are 
due to winds blowing more from the west and south- 
west, when temperature ranges from 80°F to 85 °F and 
Relative Humidity 65 to 68 per cent. In these months, 
rains-are more frequent’ in the afternoon, when all con- 
ditions for precipitation are satisfied. The sun is vertical 
to the Tropic Cancer—(23-4N) on the 14th:-of June. 
Herice die to’ unequal: distribution of land and water, 
the : “thermal equator over India must be more imland. 
This suggests that Calcutta must have its maximum 
température ink. June-July: Obsetved-data- show that the 
maximum temperature is- attained in: April. ‘There is 4 
gradual fall of temperature in June and July. This 
may be-due té both “the. rain-falland excess humidity 
_ of ‘the- atmosphere: ‘Both of these ‘can ‘lower: the ‘atriios- 
pleric: are The “stibseqterit: rise of tempera= 


~ 


‘Increasing relative humidity. People 


Temperature 


ture in September may be:due to the decrease of rain- 
fall in that month. Hence, the rainy season lasts from 
mid-June to September and lasts sometimes up to 
October. In this rainy season, due to the presence of 
more moisture. in the atmosphere, the climate is not 
trying but stimulating. ‘Cold season starts from 
November and lasts up to mid-February, When the 
sky is bright and: clear, relative humidity is about 
70 per cent and temperature is over 60°F. Hence,. the 
climate is cool and enjoyable. Summer months from 
March to May bear the highest temperature and evere 
become ‘more 
lethargic due to heavy perspiration. The Climograph 
(Plate 4) suggests invigorating climate from October 
to February, during which period Europeans are quite 
at home in Calcutta. In this period Europeans enter- 
tain out-door games, viz.’ Cricket, Polo, Hockey, 
Rugby, Golf, Tennis, etc. Activity. in general, for all 
classes. of people’ becomes accelerated in-this period. 
Mind can be’ concentrated on more critical and com- 
plex ‘matters ‘in this period. Teaching in this term be- 
comes more effective. Again due to atmospheric clear- 
ness, some: of the scientific experiments, especially 


thosé with electricity, can be pon oe bruins: 


results. Fon se 


+= .In- suineng aly * youtinie-workd are: deed “on 
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CLIMATE OF CALCUTTA AND. HUMAN ENERGY 
“Plate IIl 


é 


with inch difficulty. and some- 
times. by creatimg an artificial 
soothing climatic environment. 
‘Mental activity is greatly handi- 


capped and to such-an extent. 


that all activities. in educational 
institutions are stopped for at 
least two months. Unfortunately 
examinees have to labour hard 
in this unfavourable climate as 
all examinations take place .from 
March to July. It is more or Jess 
enervating. Rainy season, . though 
not invigorating, is more or less 
stimulating. In thig pericd, 
among other activities, fishing im 
the Hooghly attracts a large class 
of fishermen from the 24-Par- 
ganas District. 

In Caleutta,. southerly and 
northerly winds are predominant. 


Winds,’ insolation and moisture - 


of the atmosphere make three 
seasons (Winter, Summer and 
Rainy) conspicuous. The retreat-- 
ing Monsoon is not so much felt. 
Here the effective .rain-fall and 
sensible temperature are of no 
use to agricultural purposes. It 
does not mean that in this Great 


Caleutta there is no land for’ — 


cultivation ; in other words, all 
landg are not occupied by archi- 
tects or are not available for 
cultivation and there is a fair 
acreage of cultivable waste. ‘The 
Maidan, the Ballygunge and 
Dhakuria Lake area, and also 
added areas of the 24-Parganas 
' District maintain fallow lands 
cultivable but not cultivated. 
“Grow More Food” is -a pressing 
need of the day; those fields if 
_ cultivated, would yield good 
“market-gardens and even cereals. 
But all those are vacant Jands 
and favourable climatie condi- 
tions are thus being wasted. Such 
a waste is due to the commercial 
and industrial tendencies of the 
City, . ae a 


Caleutta is a cosmopolitan- ) 


City. Here men from almost all 
parts of the civilised world reside. 
This shows that its climate is 


suitable for ‘habitation of people - 


' of different zones, Population 
figures from 1881 to 1941 show 
that people are constantly in- 
creasing in numbers. This increas¢ 
is due partially to. excess births 
over deaths within the City and 
- partially to emigration that may 
be considered -as if it caused 2- 
floating population. Birth-rate of 
Calcutta reasembles that of Ttaly 
and Netherlands. -Palestine has 
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the largest birth-rate in the world. Egypt’ is 
second to’ Palestine.. Birth-rate depends on economic 
and social factors, also. But climatie factors aré 
none the less important. In Calcutta,-of the total 
population, about 25 per cent due to economic. 
cinditions, lead a sedentary life, and 50 per cent live if 
Calcutta without family. .Wage-earners, most of the 
emigrants of low-earnings cannot live with family m 
Calcutta. Economie condition stands in the way. Thus 
the statistical figures of birth-rate speak of actual 
births from 25 per cent of the population. Hence it 1s 
not bad. Again excess of deaths, as shown in the table, 
may horrify the superficial observers. Here also we 
mast bear in mind that the total population of Cal- 
cutta means emjgrants, permanent residents, occasional 


Birth-rate of Calcutta per 1,000 populatom* 


is 


0 he 


Year Rate Year Rate 
1805 18-4 1925. 18-9 
1986 17-7 1926 -. . 16-9. 
1907 19-1 | 1927 15-5 
1908 20-1, 1928 20-4 
1909 22°9 1929 21-1 
1910 20+1 1930 21-9 
1911 21°7 1931 22°1 
1912 21°6 1932 20-7 
1913 20°5 1933 21+8 
1914 19-4 1934 . 21:8 
1915 18-5 1985 21-2 
1916 20-9 no 1986": 26°3 
1917, 20-9 a. 19387 = = 22-9 
1918 20°3 : ae 1988 - 23°6 
1919 18-5 1939 25-0 
1920 17-1 1940 * 25°4 
1921 19-0 1941 12-2 
1922 19-1 1942 9-3 
1923 20-1 1943 9-4 
1924 18-4 1944 10-5 


-can it be regarded ag the primary 


eae ‘Corporation ‘of Caleutta—Year Book, 
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traders, wage-eattiéty and sérvicé- 
Hence, population is still m 
” the increase in spite of excesg deaths 
. per mille, Taking the -total popu- 
lation into consideration the death- 
rate cannot-be considered too high. 
Huntington in his Civilisation and 


\ 


men, 


greatest importance in affecting 


health and energy. -According to 


‘him, an ideal climate for human pro- 
gress bears an average temperature 


ranging between 40 °F and 7. 


°F. moderately high humidity, rain- 
fall at all seasons and a succession of 
cyclonié disturbances for moderating 
the temperature. Calcutta cannot 
claim to possess such an _ ideal 
climate. But its temperature is eD- 
durable, humidity. excepting that of 
summer months is moderately high, 
rainfall is well-distributed from 4 to 
10 months, annual rainfall being over 
60” and: occasional cyclones especial- 
‘ly during the changes* of predomi- 


sts nant wind directions pass over the- 


es °. w . “% City to cool down the temperature 
. and to improve the sultry weather. 
Calcutta does not possess bad health 
and insufficient energy. As airgrieve and others have 
pointed out, civilisation is a control over energy. 
Industrial revolution gives an impetus in the first 
stdge for a rapid increase in population without regard 
to climate. In its final phase there may be a decline. 
Calcutta, at present, may be in the first phase. 
Mechanisation endangers economic security when rear- 
ing a large family becomes less. advocated. Again 
education makes the masses to be - satisfied with 2 
life of eating and bearing limited children.. Hence af 
this present stage when the city is advancing in com- 
merce and industries, influence of climate on human 
energy and population cannot be easily estimated, nor 
factor for the 
increase of population. ee a 
Death-rate of Calcutta per 1,000 population* 


Year Rate . Year Rate 
1905 37-9 1925 32-7 
~1906 ... -. 25+7 1926 34-7 
1907 - 37-6 1927 34-1 
1908. 32-6 1928 31-6 
1909 32-9 1929 30-6 
1910 27-2 1930 28-9 
1911 27-2 1931 25-5 
1912 28-1 1932 25-0 
1913 29-2 . 1933 29°4 
1914 28-3 . 1984 ~ 28:7 
1915 28-5 1935 28-5 
1916 24-7 1936 32-0 
i917 : 23-8 _ 1937 28-8. 
1918 - 35-0 1938 29-6. 
1919 _ 49-2 " 1939- 28-5 
1920 - 33-3 "1940 29-7 
1921 - 88-4 : 1941. 14:0 
1922 29-1 a 1942 - 42-5. 
1923 28-5 ae 1943 28-32 
1924 . 29-7 1944 24°7 
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Climate has stated that temperature, - | 
humidity and variability are of the 
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‘PopuLaTION oF CALCUTTA ~ 6 


(From Census Reports and Tables) 


1872—-6,33,009 (25 Wards, Port and Canals) 
1881—6,02,3807 / 


” 


' 1891—6 82,305 a 


33 
% 


1901—-8,47,796 


1911—8,96,067 4 ‘ = Hs 
1921—9,07,851 


1931—11,63,771 (Including 32 an Bec and Canais} : 
-11,63,771—2,40,395—9 23,376 


1941—21, 08,891 pil 08 so1—4, 45 56416, 63 eal 
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‘COMPENSATION FOR THE SECRETARY OF STATE’S SERVICES 
By Dr. A. K. GHOSAL, M.A. (Cal.), php, (Lond.); - a 


Ny 


Stnce the beginning of this year the question of 
termination of what are known as the Secretary of 
State’s services‘ has been taken up in right earnest 
between New Delhi and Whitehall. As a sequel to 
protracted correspondence between the Interim Govern- 
ment and His Majesty’s Government, Mr. Arthur 


' Henderson, the Under-Secretary of State for India, 


came over to Delhi at the beginning of January and 
had a series of talks with Sardar Patel, -the Home 
Member of the Interim Government, for about a 
fortnight. At the end of the talks it, was reported that 
no agreement had been reached between the two points 
of view of the two Governments. Since then further 
correspondence must have taken place and at the time 
of writing the matter is reported to be still under 
consideration, although final decision is likely to be 
taken shortly and published in the form of a state- 
ment by His Majesty’s Government. 

Now so far as the need of termination of ste sald 
services is concerned it is now beyond the region of 
controversy and has been finally accepted by ‘the 


‘ British Government. It forms an integral part of their 


decision to quit India by June 1948, announced in’ the 
Statement of F ebruary 20 last. The observations made 
by Sir Stafford Cripps ‘in the House of Net 
“Oui 
India” policy are pertinent in this ‘connection and 
may be reproduced. Narrating the situation arising out 
of the creation of the Interim Government 
Centre and Indian Ministries responsible to legislatures 
in the provinces after the last elections, he said ; 


“One of the first questions taken up by these 
Governments last autumn was discontinuance of 
the Secretary of State’s services. They. felt. that if 
they were to be responsible for the future adminis- 
tration of India within some reasonable period of 
time,.the sooner the dual loyalty: to the Secretary 
Of State and the Indian Governments was brought 
to an end the sooner they would be able to settle 
down to a°stable form of administration which 
would accord with the future State, of India. 

“When the Cabinet Mission was in India, we 

had naturally discussed this problem of the 
services . . . 


“It was made clear to us and we accepted and | 


took responsibility for acceptance of the propos:tion 
that no short-term scheme could yield effective oF 
’ valuable results since a crucial period was imme- 
diately ahead and that for that period new or 
emergency entrants could contribute little, especially 


at the .- 


Unversity of Dacca 


I 


? 


in the very -diffcult and tangled political atmos- 
phere that then existed. 

“This committed us to continuation with the 
existing services under conditions so far as the 
Indian ‘personnel were concerned.” 


Stating the only two alternatives wh: ch -faced . 
the Britisa Government in the new situation’ he 
continued : 


‘Hirst, we could attempt to strengthen British 

- eontrol in India on the basis of expanded personnel 
in the Secretary of State’s services aDd consider- 

- able reinforcement .of British troops so that we 
should be in a position to maintain for as long as 
might be necessary our administrative responsibility 
while awaiting agreement among the Indian com- 
munities. 

“Such .policy would entail a definite decision 
that we should remain in India-for at least 15 or 20 
years, because for any substantially shorter period 

_we should not be able to reorganise the services on 
a stable and sound basis. The length of the period | 
necessary would be determined,by the considera- 
tion that the Indian members of the Secretary of 

State’s and other administrative: services _ should 
look to us for their future career and prospects 
rather than to Indian Jeaders to whom we should 
undoubtedly find ourselves in opposi‘ion if ‘such & 
policy were pursued. 

“Secondly, we could accept the fact that the 
first alternative was not possible anda. further 
attempt to persuade Indians to ‘come together 
while at the same time warning them that there 
was a limit of time during which we were prepared 
to maintain our responsibility while awaiting 
agreement, 

“One thing that was quite obviously impossible 
was to decide to continue our responsibility in- 
definitely and, indeed, against our own wishes, into 
a period when we had not the power ‘to carry ait 
out. 

We are, therefore, faced with adopting the ri 
alternative of re-establishing the services for a term 
‘of years or to specify some terminal. date beyond 
which we. should not be willing to continue our 
responsibilities.” 


From: above it follows that the British Govern~ 
ment in ‘fixing a deadline for the transfer of power 
committed themselves definitely to winding up of the 
Secretary of State’s services.not in-the sense that the 
same personnel could not continue but in the sense 
that the control. over them would ‘be transferred to 


—_ 
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Indian hands. It is simple logic that if transfer of 
. power is to be something genuine, it must be accom- 
- panied by complete transfer of control over the 
administrative services to. Indian Governments at the 
centre or in the units as the case may be. So the need 
of termination of the “Secretary of State’s services” 
has been admitted on all hands. The only question that 
remains to be settled is when and on what terms are 
these services to terminate. This has been the subject- 
matter of correspondence and negotiation between the 
British Government and the Interim Government 
ever since the latter accepted office. It was only when 
it was found that the differences between the two 
Governments over the terms of terminalion could not 
be settled through correspondence that Mr. Henderson 


was sent out with some concrete proposals for carrying . 


on negotiations personally with the Home Minister of 
India, Sardar Patel. The main point at issue between 
the two Governments was the’ question: of compen- 
- gation for ‘officers under the control of, the Secretary 
of State whose services were to be terminated in the 
new regime for reasons of constitutional change. The 
scheme of compensation sponsored. by the Under- 
Secretary of State is reported to have been formulated 
at the instance of the LCS. and IPS. Officers’ 
Service Associations. On the inauguration of Montford 
_ Reforms officers of the superior services were given 
the option to continue or not under the new condi- 
tions. To those who found ‘the new regime disagree- 
able and therefore decided to retire prematurely, 3 
compensation was offered in the shape of a pension 
proportionate to the length of their service whether 
they were éligible to-a pension under the conditions 
of their service or not. A scheme of proportionate 
pension to such officers has been in effect since 1923 
to the present day. This was deemed to -be adequate 
compensation to officers who chose to retire pre- 
maturely because they felt they could not adjust 
themselves to the new conditions. 

No further compensation besides this was thought 
necessary in the circumstances. Some time after when 
the position of the superior services was fully reviewed 
by the Lee Commission in 1924 arid various safe- 
guards and concessions were recommended -for the 
members of the superior services, the -Commission did 
not deem fit to recommend a system of general. com- 
“pensation. Numerous representations were made to 
the Commission for modifying the rules governing the 
grant of proportionate retiring pensions so as to Ppro- 
vide for payment of-compensation for the loss of career 
in addition to proportionate pension in cases other 
than of compulsory retirement. The , Commission 
decided not to support the claim. 

“In our view,” they observed, “the present 
rules governing the grant of proportionate pension 
are sufficiently generous for those who are not 
ready and willing to serve under the reformed 


system of government. — 
This opinion of the Lee Commission; a body that 


nobody -would accuse of lack of sympathy for the 
services, on the question of compensation should be 
particularly noted as we ‘shall have occasion to refer 
to it presently. 

- The Commission also received a considerable body 
of representations atising out of the interpretation of 
the phrase “existing or accruing rights” in the proviso 








-- 1. Lee Commission Report; paragraph 74, 
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to Section 96 B(2) of the. iGejseuent of fikts Act, 
1919, which runs -as follows : 


“Every person appointed before the commence- 
ment of the Government of India Act, 1919, by the 
Secretary: of State in Council.to the Civil Service 
of the Crown in India shall retain all his existing 
or accruing rights, or shall receive such compensa~ 
tion for the loss of-any of them as’ the Secretary 
of State in Council may bonsiver just and equit- 
able.” 

The members of the services claimed that the 
intent.on of the proviso was to secure to them their 
prospects of promotion to all higher posts existing at 


the time the Act was passed, or alternatively to secure. 


for. them compensation for the loss of such ‘prospects 
through the.abolition of these appointments. In regard 
to this claim the Commission came to .the conclusion 
that it was not possible to lay down any general a 


prior. ruling as to what, if any, claims to compensation | 


might justly be entertained by a member or members 
of a service in the circumstances and that each ‘case 
could only be decided on its merit. They, therefore, 
recommended that 


“The Secretary of State should peice such 
claims for compensation, as they arise, for consi- 
deration and report by the Public Service Com- 
mission, which, being the expert authority in India 
on all service questions. will be well-qualified to 
form a just opimion. The Indian members, how- 
ever, would limit the reference to. the Public Service 
Commission to cases, other than those necessitated 
by retrenchment or curtailment of work. In suca 
cases they consider there would be no ground for 
compensation except for the Een of the post 
‘abolished.’” 


We make a reference to the above sdcbcinctdnten 


of the Commission as the present claim to compensa- 


lion on the part of the Secretary of State’s services 
seems to us to be analogous to the claim. then put 
forward, although the two are by no, means identical. 
In finding. a solution now, the decision of the Com- 
mission may prove ‘helpful. At the next instalment 0: 
Reforms in 1935, the position of the services was very 
carefully considered and an elaborate list of safeguards 
for the protection of the interests of these services* 
was recommended by the Joint Select Committee of 
Parliament but even. then a general compensation to 
all officers who wanted to retire because of the 


constitutional change over and above the proportionate - 


pension already in existence was not thought necessary. 
They recommended, however, the continuance of the 
special right, then enjoyed by these services, to such 
compensation for the loss of any existing right: as the 
Secretary of State. might ‘consider just and equitable. 
Besides this, they suggested that the Secretary of State 
should be empowered to award compensation to any 


‘officer appointed by him in any other case at ~his’ 


discretion if he thought ib warranted by considerations 
of justice and equity’ 

Even in making this recommendation they were 
apologetic. For, they observed : 


“This is no doubt a very wide and general 
power ; but it is impossible to foresee and provide 





2. Vide Lee Commission Report, paragraphs 81-82. 

3. Vide Joint Parhamentary Committee's Report; 
Vol. I, paragraph 288. Oat ih 

4, Ibid, paragraph 286, 7 
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in a statute against all the contingencies that may 
arise in the administration of a great service and 
we do not, therefore, dissent from the proposal. 
The Secretary of State assisted by his Advisers may 
be trusted to preserve a reasonable balance between 
the interests of the services on the one hand and 
those of Indian revenues. on the other.” . 
How far the Secretary ‘of State and his Advisers, 
many of whom are themselves ex-servicemen, are 
compefent to hold the scale even between the interests 
of the Services and those of the Indian tax-payers is 
open to question, but that is irrelevant for our present 
purpose. The fact is that even the Joint Select Com- 
mittée who were so keen on safeguarding the rights 
and interests of the superior Services felt somewhat 
hesitant in vesting in the Secretary of State’s wide 
discretion in the matter of granting compexsation to 
them in special circumstances, and although the various 
Service Associations pressed for other concessions they 
definitely negatived the demand. 


“We have come to the conclusion that no 
further special measures of protection are required 
for members of the Secretary of State’s Services.” 
The scheme: prepared by the India Office at ‘the 

instance of Service Associations which. Mr. Henderson 
brought with him to discuss with the Interim Govern- 
ment is reported to provide for a twofo'd compensa- 
tion, namely, (1) proportionate pension to all officers 
on the termination of their contract with the Secretary 
of State for India, and (2) compensation for the so- 
called ‘loss of: career.’ The number of officers nffected 
is approximately sixteen hundred of whom about one 
thousand belong to the I.C.S. and about six hundred 
to the IPS. The proportion of Indian members in 


these iwo services at present is roughly fifty and forty: 


per cents respectively. The total cost- involved in 
giving effect to the scheme is said to be computed at 
about ten million pounds. The scale of compensation 
suggested in the scheme in the event of term‘nation 
of contract as a result of constitutional changes is on 
a graduated basis, beginning with £2,000 in the case 
of those officers who have put in four years of sérvice. 
to £8,000 in the case of those who have put in sixteen 
years of service, rising by an annual increment of 
£500. From this point again the rate of compensa!ion 
is to ‘decrease progressively till we reach those who 
have earned their full pension and as such are not to 
get any compensation at all® _ 

The idea is that it is the officers, just in the 
middle of their service career who are in need of the 
maximum compensation. Because officers who have 
just ‘entered ‘the service can without difficulty find 
some other employment and those who are on the 


verge of retirement have earned a decént pension on’ 


which they can live for the rest of their life. The 
sixteen-year officer, according to the argument of the, 
scheme, 1s not old enough to earn a pension which can 
carry him on in comparative comfort for the rest of 
his life nor young enough to step into some other 
employment easily. — 

Now this very same idea underlies the scheme of 
proportionate pension in operation ever since 1923 
and as we have already seen neither the mambers of 
the services, nor thé Lee Commission, nor the Joint 


5. bid, paragraph 287. 
_ 6. The figures are taken from. the editorial’ article 
of the A. B. Patrika (Dak Edition) of 12th January, 


1947. Shy a. 








‘less favourable than 
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Parliamentary Committee have ‘demanded anything 
more than this by way of compensation to those who 
wanted to retire because they found themselves unable 
to adjust themselves to the new conditions, Be it noted 
that even this type of compensation is without any 
parallel anywhere else in the world. : 

What on earth all on a sudden makes the Services 
think that this by itself is not sufficient compensation 
but they should have an addi:ional compensation on @ 
graduated scale over and above the proportionate 
pension ? The:demand ‘for compensation is reported 
to be based on an undertaking given by Mr, Amery, 
the ex-Secretary of State, to war service candidates 
and an assurance also to permanent incumbents of the 
services that the terms offered to them’ would not be 
those offered to war service 
candidates. The scheme of appointing war service 
candidates is reported to have been abandoned since, 
but the claim of the permanent incumbents is all the 
same being propped up on the tenms that might have 
been offered to war service candidates if the scheme 
had been given effect to.—a very feeble prop indeed ! 
Moreover, even an exalted official like the Secretary 
of State cannot be supposed to have the authority to, 
commit a people to expenditure running into millions 
of pounds without ‘their own consent or that of their 
représentatives which was not taken before the com- 
mitment was made. It has, therefore, no birding effect 
upon the present or future national Governments of 
India. 

As regards this claim of additional compensation 


over and above the proportionate pension which all . 


reasonable people would view as enough compensation 
but which the members of the services now deam to 
be inadequate we may point out’ that the terms 
‘adequate’ or ‘inadequate’ are relative ones and can- 
not be judged by any absolute standards. In deter- 
mining what is adequate compensation it is not only 
the needs of the members of the services but the 


‘capacity of the Indian tax-payers also which should 


be taken into account. It would be admitted bv all 
reasonable. men that the scale of pay and pensions 
and emoluments’ in general does not compare un- 
favourably with that of the richest countries in the 
world and is out of all proportion to the econem'c 
condition and standard of livingof the people. In 
fact, the grinding poverty of the Indian masses is due 
to their exploitation by the ruling power, one of the 
chief avenues of which we find in this high level of 
emoluments of these pampered services. 
Government worth the name cannot certainly allow 
the old terms and conditions to continue to the detri- 
ment of the interests of the common man which should 
have the first place in the new order.: Besides the 
liberal seale of remuneration, they have been enjoying 


a status and privileges unparalleled perhaps anywhere 


else in the world. A whole chapter in the Government 
of India Act, 1985 (Pt: X, Ch. II) is devoted to a 
catalogue of rights and privileges of the services and 
these apply not only to the Secretary of State’s services 
under the Act but-to persons appointed by the Secre- 
tary of State in Council to a civil service of or a civil 
post under the Crown in India before its commence- 


ment. Further the Act (Sec. 249) provides for com- * 


pensation, if by reason of anything done under the 
Act the conditions of service of the officers in question 
are adversely. affected and the financial] - liabilities in- 
curred on that account. are to be charged to’ the 
revenues of the Central Government or; ‘as ‘thé..case 
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may be,-to those of the 
Their present claini to- compensation, of course, does 
not rest on the terms of this provision but on the 
second ‘part of the same section which we shall discuss 
later, as the change in their position, and conditions 
of service, ete. in the present instance are not by 
reason of anything done under the Act. Anyway the 
members of the Secretary of State’s services have 
enjgyed up till now unique privileges which have not 
fallen to the lot of any service elsewhere. Hence - @ 
proportionate pension for thé rest of their career 
irrespective of whether they are re-employed or not 
should satisfy them. As the present change is the 
natural culmination of the policy -jinitiated in 1917 and 
embodied in the Reforms~of 1919 and 1935, those who 
. are now in the services cannot reasonably- plead that 
when they. entered service they could not foresee ‘the 
present development. Hence the talk of further com- 
pensation for an unforeseen contingency cannot be 
reasonably entertained. The claim would appear to be 
still more unreasonable if what is reported is true that 
the Interim Government thas offered to retain the 
services of those who would like to -continue their 
service on existing terms. If some members of these 
services for any reason find themselves unable to serve 
the National Government of India, the latter ceases 
‘to have any obligation for them. The responsibility 


for the loss of ‘their career. is theirs or at most that “of- 
His ‘Majesty’s Government who employed them and ° 


‘who controlled: their conditions of service so long: 
The Interim Government should be regarded as having 
meted out rather generous treatment to them in still 
‘ offering them the privilege of retiring on proportionate 


pension, If, however,. the Services are still insistent 


_ on compensation the claim, if any, should be against 
His Majesty’s Government who are responsible for 


their appointment and protection of their interests _ 


‘and not against the new Government of India. This 
view is Supported by a very eminent and fair-minded 
member of the Indian Civil Service, namely, ‘Hon’ble 
Mr. Justice Meredith, erstwhile President of the LCS. 
Association, Bihar Branch, who js reported-to have 


resigned his Presidentship of the Association on the’ 


ground that he disagreed with the views of his fellow 
servicemen regarding demands for compensation in 
lieu of retirement. He maintains that the right to 
retire on proportionate pension is sufficient compen- 
sation for those members of the Secretary of State’s 
services, who are not willing to serve the new Govern- 


ment, if offered similar pay and conditions to their _ aspect of the question. 


present service. He.favours, compensation only to 
those officers, if any, whom the new Government are 
not willing ‘to -employ upon the existing terms. He 
holds, however, that “any compensation paid to and 
pensions of those who go should be paid by, the British 
Government.” He argues that 


‘“Officers to the service were appointed not by 
the Government of people of India, but by the 
Secretary of State as officers of the. British Imperial 


Government. It is hot just that the Indian taxpayer 


should be saddled with the burden of paying 
compensation,’” 
Even a Conservative peer like Lord Hailey, him- 
self an ex-member of the I.C.S. though supporting the 
‘claim of the Services for compensation maintained 


7,.. Vide A. By Paéitrika, dated 
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‘revenues of the’ Federation, or if the 
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that Parliament incurred certain obligations by these 


Services which they were bound to fulfil. He observed. 


recently in the House of Lords: 


“Parliament has undertaken certain statutory 
engagements for those who have been engaged by 
the Secretary of State on its behalf. These obliga- 
tions, as_the services. see them, will have to be 
fulfilled, not as a result of discussions with the 
Government of India ‘but merely as’ issues for 
Parliament itself.* 


Nor has the India Office eemnained Sacco. of - 


their obligations by these- Services, as was revealed in 
a statament made by Lord Pethick Lawrence recently 
in Parliament’ in reply to a question of the Earl of 
Scarborough ‘about what Government had doe towards 
re-employment of the 
Services of India and Burma who may retire as a result 
of the constitutional change. The Secretary of, State 
stated that as a result of discussions with representa- 
tives of Service Associations in’ India‘and Burma a 
special branch entitled India and Burma Services Re- 
employment Branch had already been added to the 
Services and General Department of the India Office 
to assist officers of the Secretary of State’s services in 
India and Burma in this matter. He added that ar- 
rangements were also in progress to set up a special 
India Services Section in ‘the London Appointment 


Office of the Ministry of Labour with which the re-. 


employment branch would work in close, co-operation. 
It would be for His Majesty’s Government to decide 
whether there would be any case for compensation of 


these officers after fresh employment has been found. 


for them through the above machinery or in case it 
could sot be found. The Government of India’s obli- 
gations should come to a dead end with the payment 
of proportionate pension’ to such officers.. 

As regards Indian members of these services the 


case jis different. The Indian officers should welcome. 


the new regime and should regard - it their proud 
privilege to, place their services at the disposal of the 
National Government of India in, place of the foreign 
Government they had been serving so long. If instead, 
they are so unpatriotic as to desert the services of the 
new Government when it has the greatest need of 
experienced administratorg they 
leave, but not to speak of compensation ‘they cannot 
even justly démand the proportionate pension which. 
their European compeers would be entitled to, 


In conclusion, we. shall briefly examine the legal: 


The only legal basis of: the 
claim for compensation is found in Section 249(1) of 
the Government, of India Act*® which authorises the 
Secretary of State to grant compensation to any 
member of the services in two distinet ‘eireumstances. 





8) Ibid of 10th February, 1947. 

9, Vide Patrika (Dak Edition), 28th -March, 1947. 

10. The section rung thus: “If by. reason of any~ 
thing done under this Act the conditions of service 
of any person appointed to a civil service or a civil 
post by the Secretary of State havé been adversely 


affected, or if for.any other reason it appéars to the . 


Secretary of State that compensation ought to ‘be 
granted to, or in respect of, any such person, he or his 
representatives shall be entitled to receive from the 
Secretary of 
State so directs from the revenues of a Province, such 


compensation as the Secretary. of State. may - -eonsider ' 
Just and equitable.” 


Huropean members of the. 


should be free to ~ 
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_ COMPENSATION FOR THE SECRETARY OF STATE’S SERVICES 
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The first’ arises ‘when the conditions 7 service of any 
officer in these services are adversely affected by reason 


of” anything done under the Act of 1985. We have. 


already seefi that the present case for compensation 
does not rest on that ground. The second arises when-- 
ever the Secretary of State has..reasons ‘to think that 
compensation i8 called for by the circumstances of the 
case and the amount of compensation would be such 
ag he may consider just and equitable. It leaves the 
decision about compensation. as well as the amount 
thereof to the unfettered discretion of the Secretary 
of State and under subsection (2) of the Section it is 
placed beyond .the vote of the Indian legislatures. It 
is perfectly within his constitutional competence to 
take unilateral action in the matter independently of, 
the wishes of the Interim, Government if he can only 


satisfy his own consc:ence as to the justice and equity — 


of the claim of the Services. The ‘reason why the 
Secretary of State deputed Mr. Henderson to contact 
the. Home Member of the Interim Government 
personally “and negotiate with him in the matter 1s 
perhaps his anxiety to avoid ill-feeling and bitterness 
on the eve of transfer of power and also perhaps 
because he had some qualms of conscience about the 
justice of the claim. Legally speaking he could enforce 
the scheme of compensation without any reference to 
the Interim Government, though that course certainly 
would have been of dubious expediency. However, the 
talks are reported to have failed, because Sardar Patel 


firmly stood his ground in not agreeing to grant further - 


compensation beyond the proportionate pension and 
to our mind he was perfectly right. Because apart 
from the arguments discussed above the record of 
service to India of these Secretary of State’s services, 
particularly the Indian Civil Service’ and. the Indian 
Police Service, is by and large not such as to make 
Indians feel overgrateful that they would be prepared 
to make this tremendous . monetary sacrifice spon- 


taneously, particularly at a time when the National 


Government has so much. need of money to start on 
an all-out programme of development forwarding off 

he grinding poverty of the masses and raising living 
Ae It is a standing disgrace to these Services, 
for so long they practically constituted the Government, 
that during the past two hundred years of British rule 
they have not been able to remove the appalling 
poverty, illiteracy and ill-health of the. Indian masses, 
It makes a poor contrast with what Soviet, Russia 
achieved during less than two decades. But their 
record is a bleak one not simply because of sins. of 
omission, it is more so because of those of commis- 


. sion, Tragedies like those of Jallianwalla Bag, inhuman “premature termination 


atrocities perpetrated during August (1942) movenient : 
and. countless others like these and above all: the man-. 


made Bengal famine of 1943 blacken their record of 
service. Ever since the inception of the nationalist 
movement in this country their one aim has been to 
suppress it by all possible means—sowing the seeds 
of communal division being perhaps the most insidious 


‘and poisonous one which is still eating like a capker 


into the vitals of the body politic. The freedom 
movemént, however, grew in spite of them and even 
now on the eve of the transfer of power many officers 


"India ? “Since . 


. different from the speculations 
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of thea services are still leaving no stone antuxiedl to 
create mischief and to put spanner into the wheel. 
There are-of course- honourable exceptions but we are 
referring to the record ag a whole and those who now . 
want to retire because of the constitutional changes »do 
not certainly belong to this latter category. Can the | 
Indian leaders be blamed, therefore, if they do not see 
their way to agree to the scheme of a general com- 
pensation costing the impoverished Indian taxpayers 
millions of poundg for rewarding . these “pampered 
services for what incalculable harm -they have done to 
the breakdown of the negotiations 
“between Sardar Patel and Mr. Henderson in January 
last correspondence is reported to be going on on the 
subject between Whitehall and New Delhi. According 
to a report in the Press” published recently a, settle-. 

ment is said to have been reached on the following 
lines: It has been agreed to pay compensation only 
in certain justifiable cases, for instance, if a member 
of the services is obliged to retire for no fault of his 
own, the rate of compensation being decided on the 
merits of each case. Further, a proportionate pension 
on retirement from services would be given to all, 
but in the case of British members of the services by 
His Majesty’s Government and to the Indian mem- 
bers, by the Government of India. In regard to the 
question of termination of service it is understood 
although no specific date -has been fixed. yet, it is likely 


“to take place on some date before June, 1948. The 


Interim Government is’ understood to have pressed ‘ 
for the immediate transfer of control over the services 
to the Government of India on -terms discussed 
between Sardar Patel and Mr, Arthur Henderson. A 
later report’ states that there would be an award’ of 
modified compensation together ‘with proportionate 
pensions for members: of the Secretary of State’s 
services: and an announcement to this effect is to be 
made: shortly in India and London simultaneously. In 
the absence. of an authoritative official statement it. 
would be. hazardous to comment. But if the press © 
reports are true, it would appear to us that the Interim 
Government has very substantially receded from its 
original position which was the only logical stand for 
it. In particular we do not endorse the decision to 
grant proportionate pension to the Indian members of 
the services. But we should rather. reserve our judg- 
ment till the terms of settlement are officially an- 
nounced. 


_ Post Scarier 
The long awaited statement: on compensation for 
of the Secretary of State’s 
Services has just been made simultaneously in Parlia- - 
ment by Mr. Attlee and Lord Listowell and in India 
by the Viceroy. The terms are not substantially 
in the press on the 
basis of which the above article has been written. The: 
statement will be discussed, however, in another article 
on the subject. 





oe Vide A. B Paitrika (Dak Baition) of April 6, 
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_ freedom today is 
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Over three hundred years ago “there lived in Holland 
a ‘philosopher, 


‘Benedict Spinoza. Three hundred 
years and’yet his thoughts are as fresh and valid as 
before. 
civilization is equally and even in a greater measure 
applicable to the twentieth century world, sunk’ in 
misery, despair’ and disappointment. The problem of 
‘in the air” “Thinkers, scholars, 
‘politicians and philosophers have been engaged in 
showing mankind the-real road ‘to freedom. But real 
freedom is not external freedom only. According to 
Spinoza, there are two types of human slavery, viz, 
external slavery, due to external forces and internal 
slavery, due to internal emotions. Mere external 


‘ freedom is of no avail, mere liberation from political 


’ solely 


or economic disabilities is not real- freedom. Today 
we hear that the welfare of the whole man depends 
on external environmental conditions. But 


‘ Spinoza raises his voice of protest. If the individual 


_ Spinoza’s path is a difficult path.to tread but it is by . 


- 


is not free from internal slavery, what matters if. he 


attains external freedom-? One must, conquer his 
passions by reason and unless this is done, he cannot 
be free. Today we are attempting to achieve mastery 
over .external forces only and this is why’ we are still 
in fetters. The-moment we turn’ our -attention from 
the outer to the inner, the moment we try to trans- 
form man, all our troubles are gone and we human 
beings are noble, happy and emancipated: The real 
mistake .of the present-day civilization lies in its 
desire to-conquer only external forces: of nature. 


no means absurd. The great philosopher himself 
lived acéording to his convictions to- the last day of 


_ his life. He was-excommunicated:- from the synagogue 


, and was distrusted by Jew. and ‘Gentile alike. But 
nothing could daunt his undying spirit and through 
trials and tribulations he walked to -victory. a 


: remains happy and contented. But how can the ideal | 


Spinoza’s philosophy is ethica]-social, it is meant 
for human beings who can rise above ‘physical and 
mental bondage. Spinoza, as a true scientist, analyses 


the motives of an individual. The principal motive 
- :$ the conatus or urge to preserve ‘oneself, 


Spinoza 
starts with the assumption that every individual is 
fundamentally an egoist (Tractatus. Theologico- 
Politicus, XVI). He warns his readers : “I warn the 
reader that I -have demonstrated all my principles 
grounding them in the necessities of human nature 
in. general, that is to say in the universal effort which 
men make ito live ; which effort is inherent in all of 
us, be we 
18). The urge to live leads to egoism but is it the 
only infiexible law, of nature ? Equally irresistible is 
another urge which’ leads to co-operation and 
altruism. It is a fact that “human beings are so 
organized that they cannot live outside the pale of 
society” — (Tract. Politicus, I, 3). “Men, “be they 
savage -or civilized, are everywhere found: united and 
foming civil societies (Tract. Politicus, I, 7). 
Human. beings are both- individualists and socialists. 
The perfect society, for Spinoza, 
general end is peace and security of the individuals. 
The ideal State will be a State where every member 


- 


What the taught to the seventeenth century 


wise or, ignorant” (Tract.. Poléicus, ITI,. 


is one where the _ 
which is the culmination of Spinozistic ethics. 


_ SPINOZA LIVES AGAIN _ : | 
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society or State.be achieved? It is only when the 
egoistic tendencies of men are harmonized in the 
light of reason. Indeed the fundamental. task of 
today 1s to base the society or State on co-operation 
but .unfortunately “we are attempting to erect it on 
competition. Spinoza’s State has co-operation as its 
very backbone. Wha} is co-operation 7?’ In the words 
of Ralph B. Winn, “it refers to any type of group 
activity involving the community of purpose.” 
Explaining the point further, he says : 


“Co-operation is co-thinking, co-feeling 
' co-acting, in all their’ complex and 
. Manifestations and  inter-relations, latent and 

patent, stimulating and depressing, spreading and 
concentrating,, momentary and permanent, local 
and universal.” > 2 
Spinoza is emphatic on- the values of co-opera- 
tion. Whatever is conducive to universal fellowship 
is profitable and whatever brings discord and conflict 
in the society is evil. Co-operation is ‘Teal ‘strength. 

Truly, “if two individuals,” says -Spinoza, ‘ 

the same nature are joined together, they make - Up 


-a single individual, doubly stronger than each alone.” . 


Co-operation does not mean the submergence of 
individualities. Social and individual interests are not 
antagonistic to one another. Viewed in the light of 


reason, they are identical. The golden rule of the™ 
perfect society is—‘Do not forget that your interest . 


is group interest, and group interest is your true 
intérest.” 

The aim of Spimozistic ethics is the fending of a 
life according to knowledge. Knowledge admits of 
three layers. We may forrn ideas of individual objects 
by using only our’ sense organs: Spinoza calls this 
kind of “knowledge “imagination. * In the second. layer 
we may form adequate ideas of the properties 
things by understanding their common -and general. 
features. This Spinoza calls “reason.” He, however, 
spetks of yet a third layer. This third kind of 
knowledge is ‘intuition’ which helps ‘us to know the 
real essence of things and form an adequate idea of 
the attributes of God. Spinoza’s intuition is not: the 


result of philosophical mysticism. It is only the‘ dis- 


endowments of human nature. Never has he asked 
us to annihilate emotions, only he has asked us to 
harmonize them in the light of reason. In the Note 
appended to Proposition ALY (Part ny of Ethics) 
he tells us: 


“Tt is the part of the wise man to seineeh and 
recreate ‘himsef with moderate and pleasant food 
and drink and also with perfumes, with the soft 
beauty of growing plants, with dress, with music, 
with many sports, with theatres, and the like, 
such as every man may make use of without injury 
to his’ neighbour.” 

From the third layer of knowledge arises the 
intelléctual love of God (amor intellectualis -Dei) 


individual in attaining. this blessed state has to pass 
through the various grades of knowledge. Intellectual 
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interested appreciation and serene ‘conteniplation. 
One may say, it is the flowering of the reason. ~ 
-Spinoza’s reason does not bid adieu to other 
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love of God is knowledge but it is not ~only adac 
ledge. It is attended with joy and it is the highest 
activity. Spinoza has admirably unified the three 
yogas, (if we speak in terms of Indian Philosophy) 
viz., the Jnana Yoga, the Bhakti Yoga and the Karma 
Yoga, In equating the highest knowledgé with the 
highest joy and the highest activity, “Spinoza has 
shown mankind the same path as has been chalked 
out by the Gita. We shall substantiate what we have 
said above by three ‘quotations from Spinoza. The 
individual who has the third kind of knowledge 
“passes to the highest human perfection and conse- 
quently is affected with the highest joy which is 
accompanied with the the idea of himself and his own 
“virtue.” Again, “when the mind contemplates itself 


and its own power of acting, it rejoices, and it re- 


joices in proportion to the distinctness with which it 
imagines itself and its power of action.” Thirdly, 
“amongst all the affects which are related to the 
mind in so far as it acts, there are none which are 
not related to joy or desire.” (See Ethics). 

Thé intellectual love of God is ‘the 
philosopher. His free life of reason is characterised 
by emotion and action. But this state cannot be 
easily achieved by all. For the mass, Spinoza’s direc- 
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tion: was to lead the life according to the second 
order of- knowledge, viz., reason. A -reasoned life 

should be ‘the aim of all. Spinoza points out that ° 
passions are emotional states and they cannot be got 
rid of. Reason must endeavour to control them and 
harness them to activity. Mere reason cannot lead 


‘to activity. It must get the power from emotional 


energy. If our passions are controlled and harmonized 
in the light of reason, we attain happiness, How 
happy mankind would have been, if all of us would 
lead a reasoned life. All talks of war, territorial 
expansion, colour prejudice, | exploitation, and des- 
truction by science would then become gibberish and 
useless, 

Spinoza is dead physically but in spirit, he has 
again come before us to give to the war-torn world 
his ‘philosophy. Spinoza was not merely a theoretical 
philosopher, he lived his philosophy. He was exalted 
and noble-and he led an irreproachable moral Ife. 


-He was God-intoxicated and yet he did not plead for _ 


a church or a mosque or a synagogue. Disinterested 
appreciation, harmonizing reason and God-vision- are 
his legacies to world-culture and civilization. If we 
aceept his way of thinking, we win and profit and if 
we reject, we lose. 
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THE RELIGIOUS NOTE IN MODERN PORTS 
fo “Call of Religion, Faith and Mysticism 


Trere is always a? ore in the Sieeenett of know- 
ledge when the“ boundaries of the different branches 
merge into ech other. There is such-a point of con- 
vergence of literature, philosophy and religion. Modern 
science and modern philosophy are examining their 
problems with a greater appreciation of each other's 
contrasting approach and are in fact closer than they 
were ever before. The dichotomy of mind and matter, 
of the physical and the spiritual,.no longer presents 
an insuperable barrier ‘between the identity of pur- 
poses, though through divergent approaches, of science 
and philosophy. 


“Today,” says Sir James Jeans, “there is a wide 
measure of ‘agreement that the stream of knowledge 
is heading towards a non-mechanical reality ; the 
universe begins to look more like a great thought 
than like a great macnine.’” 


While we thus revise our opinions as to the 


relations that subsist between different branches of . 


knowledge, we yet recall the vision of Eddington* and 
feel hesitant to declare whether the distant horizons 
have some substance or only open out to something 
. yet unknown and unrealised. 

Literature gives expression not only to this in- 
tellectual cognition of things but also to the emotional 
experience of man. Philosophy and seience satisfy the 
first necessity while religion caters for the other. It 
may be difficult to decide whether philosophy is not 
_ an idle speculation into the ultimate nature of things 
‘or religion anything more than a dull opiate for the 


Ae ti 


1 Sir jie Jeans : Mysterious Universe (Pelicans), pp. 86-7, 
2 Eddington : The Expanding Universe. 
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troubled soul. But it is certain that in literature both 
protrude themselves and cffer what solace they can. 
The problems that agitate the intellectually or 
emotionally surcharged mind find their reflection in 
the sweet discontent of literature. The problems that 
Philosophy raises but cannot answer, the facts which 
Science discovers but may not explain, at any rate 
very satisfactorily, are solved by faith which Religion 
brings, and mysticism which proceeds from a teleo- 
logical view of life. And in that Light, which was the 
beginning of Creation, the human search for Truth is 

fulfilled. 


“On the roaring billows of Time,’ says 
Teufelsdrockn? “thou art not engulphed, but -borne . 
aloft into the azure of Eternity. Love not Pleasure ; 
love God. This is the Everlasting Yea, wherein all 
contradiction is resolved : Wherein who so walks 
and works, it.is well with him.” 

The problem in its essential nature cin be quite 
baffling. but fortunately for students of literature, the 
point of interest is not the impulse behind the poetry i 
of faith but the actual outcome of such an impulse. 
It is however useful to notice how it actually arises. 
Let us.take a concrete problem. There is a long- 
standing dispute among philosophers about the com- 
parative superior reality of mind over matter. Is mind 
responsible for physical activity ? What is the exact 
relationship between the two totalities ? Is it coinci- 
dence that the two work in harmony as some bel’eve ? 
Some gave mind the credit for guiding the physical 
processes because~-and some of you know Berkeley, 





3 Carlyle : Sartor Resartus (Nelson’s Classics), p. 180. 
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_ express the inexpressible, to bring 


any positive value to them, but to assign them a local © 
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don’t you ?—mind is ihe only real reality. Then many ’ 


harp upon the brain being purely matter, and a sane 
mind living in @-sane body. We can never. finally 
arrive at what the truth is, since there is bound to 
be divergence of views in such a matter according to 
the equipment and. the training of individual. thinkers. 
Now when Philosophy leaves us at the end of our 
tether to devise our own solutions, two consequences 
follow. Either we get disappointed and say: 


There are more things in heaven and sae 
Horatio, 
- ‘Than are dreamt of in your philosophy, 
or we fall back upon blind faith in the affirmations 
of Religion. 

It is pertinent here to investigate what is the 
exact scope of Religion. The Hindu conception of 
Dharma would for our purposes be too .comprehensive, 
since every act of man is embraced in the wide reach 
of the Smritis : 


Srutth smritih sadacharah svasya cha 
priyamatmanah, 
Se Pe haimo dharmamulamidam 
smritam. 


We clearly do not mean ‘Religion’ in that sense. 
We use it in the narrower—and therefore, perhaps, iD’ 
the most catholic—sense of man seeking a direct 
relationship, and an explanation of the perceptible 


phenomena, in some imperceptible, infinite force, which. 


might “subject material ‘and mental energies to its 
direction, but is not itself subject to their direct:on. 
It -evidently therefore needs an individual awakening 


but that individual realisation would in course of time . 


get canalised in certain outstanding traditions: and 
mystic practices. The true religion is, 4s oem 
Vivekananda once put it: 

“An actual perception, and only the man “who 
has actually perceived God and perceived soul, has 
religion, and with every man who has not done 
that, there is no. difference between the. highest 
ecclesiastical giant, who can talk by the volume, 
and the lowest, most ignorant materialist. We are 
‘all atheists: let’ us confess it. Mere intellectual 
assent will not make us religious, and it does not 

We are all in the dark ; . Religion will 
begin when the actual realisation in our souls 
begins.”® 

ie is something intuitive, something which sounds 
the depths of human existence. But it is also some- 


thing indefinite, something intangible. As Renan very - 
wisely stated that no idea which. was clearly realised 


ever got reduced into a myth. It only expresses a 
vague aspiration, and is a historical fact., 

It is for this reason that art has had such great 
affinity with the development of religions. There is 
between ‘them a common purpose—the desire t0 
forth those. un- 
embodied concepts which participate in the very 
nature of our being and articulate those harmonies of 
awwhich we are only dimly conscious, What poetry 
actually does is not to discard those vague and -‘un- 
definable ‘cognitions as a scientist would do, nor give 


habitation and a name in order that those individual 
experiences might become universally cognisable, 





4 Yajnavalkya I, 7 Cf. also Mann 1, 6 and 12, 
5 Vivekananda ;, 
pr 3623, 


Speeches and Writings (Realization), Natesan, 


” 


thus bringing « even the uncharted depths of huniaii 
intuition in the purview. of critical app:eciation. 
Professor Saurat in his extremely interesting studies 
in philosophical poetry explains that* 


: “In the realm of art doubt need not fate: a 
sterilising or withering effect. Poetry is carried into 
a region which is far beyond truth and error, which 
is sounder and more necessary than being beyond 
good and evil.” 


The poet thus once again emerges.as afi inter- 


preter ‘of the richness of the contents of religions or 
of the possibilities of beduty and-harmony in them. 
They bring to thé ken-of the human being the subtle 
psychological facts of refined human thought and 
feeling. 

The attitude of the ‘religious thinker was. very 
appositely expressed in the famous hymn of Card-nal 
Newman, written in the midst of the Victor: an pride 
in doubt and scepticism : 


The night is dark, and I am far from home~~ 
. Lead Thou me on, ; 

‘ Keep.Thou my feet; I do not ‘ask to see, 

The distant scene—one step enough ‘for me? 
He. hands over the scepticism and the desire to culti- 
vate a rational ‘system of thought, which only leads 
a man to the positing of a Reality above all appear- 
ances, which at the end of a long cogitation merely, 
asserts the dignity of.something which is pure con- 
sciousness and’returns at. the end of all 
errantry” to make me question when J am‘[ again : 


O flying feet, O naked sides, 
0 tresses flowing free, 
' And are you his that all day bides 

So soberly in me ?° 
But even the proof of something. that ab‘des- all 
Change and Decay does not necessarily mean that 
there is God, that these Cosmic Laws or: Law. cally for 
the ‘assertion of a’ Personality. Crammed up in cities 
the lowly’ throng may sing Hosannas, 


sing unconscious of their song, 
' Whose lips are in their lives— 
but’ the poets can only arrive at such a conscious 
realisation in the silent panorama of Nature, unfolding 
itself before them. But the certain possibility which 
the Victorian scientist demanded could never be 
achieved in such soul-communions and as a result we 
come across the supreme 
difference in a thinker like Huxley. 
We cannot unless we are intellectual giants com- 
prehend abstrise things. We can readily believe in the 
eoncreté. The mystery of God, the master of tides, 


“Stanching, quenching ocean of a motionable 


mind; ¢ 


Ground of being, ‘and granite of it? 


the God 
throned behind 
Death with a sovereignty that heeds but ‘hdes, 


bodes but abides’ — 


18 sponteneously felt, is inwardly realised: ‘Yet it needs 


being: constantly recalled through the several natural 
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THE RELIGIOUS: NOTE EN. ‘MODERN. POETS 


~*~ 


“phenomena, sometimes the soft lasya; at others the 


' solemn fandava of the creat: on : 


J kiss my hand . 
To the stars,- lovely-asunder 
Starlight, wafting him” out of it; and: 
Pe _ Glow, glory in thunder; ~ ' 
_K'ss my hand to the dappléd-with:dameon west, ¢ 
: Sinée, tho’ he ‘is under the world’s’ 
splendour: and wonder, 
His mystery must be instressed, stressed ; 
“For I greet. him the days T meet-him, 
* and bless when, I understand.” 
it is ewan éasier to-believe in a person ‘who un- 


" 


succour, on ‘whom we fall back for help and advice, 
as we do on a parent. That gives a feeling of security 
and support, ‘and once that is achieved, man may as 


well give up all quest. God thus becomes a designer, | 


a benevolent Presence, All-merciful, the goal and une 
guide of man: | 


Whom wilt thou find to love ‘enable Te 

Save Me, save only Me? 

All which I took from thee I did but fale. 

Not for thy harms, 

But just, that: thou might? St seok it in My arms. 

All which thy child’s mistake 

Fancies as lost, I have-stored for thee at home* 
Herein. Francis Thompson sums up the religious 
note, which curiously enough approximates to the ideal 
‘of self-surrender, which is the highest of the types of 
devotion™ One step is enough for the faithful. He 
has to dedicate himself, surrender himself (atma- 
nivedanam) in the hands. of God: The divine will then 
‘works itself. 

Once this attitude is formed, the worship of form 
seems inevitable. In the pursuit of such _idealisation, 
concepts have-to bespresented in vivid details and 

- therefore rendered through symbols. The English 

poets, being Christians,.whether Roman Catholics or 

otherwise, naturally adopt the Church symbolism : 
I heard the Universal Choir, 
The Sons of Light exalt their Sire 
.With universal song, 

‘  Earth’s ‘lowliest and loudest notes, , 
Her million times ten million throats ; 
FExalt him loud and Jong™ 7 

_, Christ’s personality is the medium of Divine 

Wisdom. The message of God has been vouchsafed to 
us—“Our race have kept their Lord’s entrusted Word” 


—and his devices with the -heavens cannot be guessed’ 


so long as we live. 
But in the eternities, . : 
* Doubtless, we shall compare \together, nent Be ok 
A million alien Gospels;* 


Above all knowledge, above all sacred designs, is 
the full assurance of - the beatitude. Man’s soul is 
prone to obduracy. Humanity and Nature have no 

- effect on it. God alone can awaken the 
soul, stab it broad awake, like a surgeon 
choose 
- A piercing pen a, Killing - sin” 


12 Hopkins : Ibid. * ; -h 

Thompson :*The Hound of Heaven, ’ 

Cf. the Navadha Bhakti : 

' Sravanam kirtenam Visnoh smaranam padasevanam, 
Vandanam archanam dasyam sakhyamatmanivedanam, 

Hodgson : The Song of . Honour. . 

Alice Meynell : Christ’ in the Universe, 


R. L. Stevenson : Celestial Surgeon, 
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guides us, to whom we can always go for 


benumbed -° 


ABL 


x 


before the spirit dies: Life goés ‘on 1 béitte lived, 


“Fire and the windows bright glittered on the - 
motherland. ; 


Song, tuneful song, built, a palace in-the wild’ 
But. on the expiry of time, nature lives again, but not 


‘the man. His shade of the ‘Toof-tree is now deserted— 


Lone Stands the house, and chimney-stone is cold 
Lone lef it stand -. 
I- ‘go for ever and aenie, again no more? 


Ii, as Gosse points out, Stevenson makes no ostenta- 


. 


“tidus use of his natural religion, we notice that it ig not 


always so, The wander-thirst, the call of the unknown 
horizons, where the old ships draw home and young 
ones sail away, works like madness and is irresistible.” 

Such .a restlessness has only one solace, in the house 
of Christmas—where Christ himself was homeless ! 
The phantasmagoria of the world we inhabit, its 


‘change, its wonder,—all are matters for our observa- 


tion, enquiry and dispute. There-is no solution to: out 
yearnings, no resolution of our doubts and no cOm- - 


. pletion-of our lives : 


Our rest is as far as the fire-drake swings, 
And our -peace is'put in impossible things 


Where clashed and thundered unthinkable wings "° 


Round an incredible star 


‘ Man lives in the faith of a union of ane Holy 
Ghost with God. When the garment is cast -away, 
when the soul leaves the body, the New Ghost (the 
Soul of Man) meets.the Lord, uncertain of the recep- 
tion. The ‘greatness of their love is inexpressible and - 
ecstatic. The divine kKiss—the realisation’ of their 
unity—sends ar thrill through. his being : 


The spirit trembled, ‘and sprang up at the 
Lord’s word— 

As .on an wild, April day, springs a small bird.” 
Fredigond Shove knows how to communicate this in- 
communicable experienée by @ reference to things 
terrestrial. Thompson too uses a like method for the 
evocation of the kingdom of God in us, beating at our 
own clay-shuttered doors: 

The angels keep their ancient vise _ 

Turn but a stone, and start a wing [= 
So too with exquisite simplicity Rachel Taylor com-- . 
municates the humility of the spirit ahd the Divine . 
Grace, which implies ‘an acceptance of the effort as a 
token of performance and so ieonbeauenily deserving 
of the Hverlasting Merey.* 


The -glorious vision that religion brings is not 
always so naively expressed. It more often than not. 
attempts a mystical symbolism. Charlotte Mew, thus 
attempis such an expression in her poem, Exspecto 
Resurrectionem. It is very elementary in character. 
The King is God-in-Christ and the dark room is ‘this 
bodily life. The poetess‘prays for being resufrected 
from the grave in which the prisoner has been newly 
laid. Mystic symbolism however depends: for its effect 
on the depth of mystic experience. Modern poets, 
though- they have, used with effect. the picturesque 
symbolism which their familiarity with . iia rituals 
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provides them, have never approached in their pro- 
fundity and magnificence the mystic significances 
one. comes across in a poet like William Blake. 

In all these religious poets, the foremost charac 
teristic .is resignation, which in itself is based on the 
doctrine .of predestination. “Thy will be done’—and 
‘therefore, ‘the necessity of an absolute reliance and 
trust “in God.’ toe a 

For even the purest delight may pall, 


And power must fail, and the pride must fall- 


And the love of the dearest friends grow small— - 


But the glory of the Lord is all in all 
The religious impulse leads the poets in two 


channels. One is the search after a technique which. 


may best correspond with the feelings. They -try to 
‘discover likeness in unlikeness, establish correlation 
between unrelated things. And naturally for their 
models, theys are led to the seventeenth century 
mysticism. In Herbert, Vaughan, Crashaw and their 
_ fold, they find inspiration. They follow the same 


method in their imagéry, which in turn, they borrow . 


in common from the Chureh rituals and show 4 
greater Iéaning to the more picturesque ritualistic 
imagery of Roman Catholicism. It is prominently 
‘evidenced. even in a poet like Wilfrid Owen, who 
recalls the images of a-Church, illumined to light the 
path of the dead. It héightens the poignancy of the 
situation in the Anthem for a Doomed Youth by cast- 


ing it in.the formal bonds of a superficial ceremony.’ 


Tt is, of course, not always that it is ‘so. Besides the 
inspiration in the seventeenth century, there were 
two other movements which considerably aided the 
fusion of the religious note with the evocation of a 
visual appeal. The Oxford Movement and its suc- 
cessor, the Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood, were to a 
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very. great extent instrumental in fostering a séarch 
for picturesque imagery. Of those who have succeeded 
in fusing the vagueness of mystic expression with the 
clarity and presision of the visual imageries, Hopkins 
and Thompson stand foremost. Eliot, Auden and 


Spender though they share some of these impulses are Ff 


yet a distinct school and stand as far apart from the 
religious poets of today as Donne siands from those 
of the seventeenth century. 


Oeil 


. The second consequence is directly related to they: ae 


search for’ an -appropriate articulation. Since - this 
spiritual experience has no parallel 
existence, since the experience is narrowed down to the 
individual who undergoes it, it can never be adequately 
expressed. ‘Symbols, 
handy medium for expressing those .things for which 
no words have as yet .been invented. Fortunately for 
the modern poet the formalism of the Catholic ritual 
has provided an easily accessible source. . . 

The English poets have obeyed the call of reli- 
gion, faith and mysticism, but their poems lack the 
vitality and the inevitability of expression which 
characterises their love of nature. They turn to reli- 
gion becatise they: see with. anguish the frustrate 
human life and find in God completion of. 
design. It is in the social consciousness or. individual 
imperfectness that most religious fervour is to be 
traced. If it is not emotional in origin, it is actuated 
by the failure of rationalistic - philosophising, True 


religious poetry must rest on the foundation of. the. 


individual. approximating to God, realising that basic 


unity which is the kernel of the Vedantic ‘thought, In. 


this is to be sought the explanation of the comparative 
insignificance of -English religious ‘poetry and |. the 
output of religious 
poetry in our country. Big ; 
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so ENGLISH 
LORD MACAULAYS LEGISLATIVE MINUTES : 
Selected with a Historical. Introduction by C. D. 
Dharker.. “Oxford University Press, Caloutta.’ Price 
Rs.J2 © | ye 
The Charter Act of 1883 ushered a.new era in the 
administration of. India. The Government came to be 
centralised .-in the . Governor-General-in-Council 10 
Caleutta. Details of administration were left to be 
determined by them.in the Charter, Act. So far as 
making of laws was concerned, it was reserved for the 
newly appointed fourth member .of the Council to for- 
" mulate them. This fourth member. was designated the 
Law Member. The Charter Act..came into force in 1834, 
and it was in this yéar that Macaulay, ,who had so 
valiantly. fought for the cause of good administration 
t ‘ 


—Eprror, The Modérn Review. 


of India in’ Parliament,.was sent to India, as her’ first 
Law Member. Macaulay served as such for four years 


in the physjeal- 


it will be remembered, are & ~ 
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under three Governor-Generals, Lord William Ben- . 


tinck, Sir Charles Metcalfe and Lord Auckland. The 
period was most prolific, so far as law-making was 
concerned, because no less than forty-eight Acts were 
passed in these years. Some of these acts replaced the 


former regulations and Some were enacted anew ; some- 


were. local and some were of all-India character. Some 
again were placed on the Statute-book in order. to 
rescind former regulations, the. most important of 
which was the Press. Regulation. Macaulay, as Law 
Member. had to initiate, formulate and discuss these 
enactments and refute the arguments of his opponents 
over them, in separate minutes. Of these, thirty-five, 
pone more important, have been, inserted. in this 
Treatise, Z aes ae 
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In his masterly introduction Mr. Dharker has un- 
ravelled the import of these minutes under different 
heads, such as, -‘Legislation and Public Opinion, ‘The 
Freedom of the Press” ‘The Black Act and Its Sequel,’ 
‘The Supreme Court at Calcutta,’ ‘The Supreme Court - 


“a 
~ 


‘at Madras and ‘Bombay,’ -“Macaulay’s ‘Project for the 


Reform’ of Mofussil Courts,” ‘Macaulay’s Project for 
the Reform of Judicial Procedure, etc., ete. Under all 


these sections Mr. Dharker has discussed the minutes | 
. threadbare with appropriate historical background as 


well as their future effect on the State and the people.. 
His discussions on the Freedom of the Press, Black- 
Act and Macaulay’s project for the reform of the 
Judiciary deserve special mention: Mr. Dharker hag not 
forgotten to discuss. the state of administration and 
law-making before 1833, which will enable the’ reader 
to make a comparison in this regard before and after 
this period. : kre 78 

_As for Macaulay’s minutes, there are no: two 
opinions regarding’ their cogent reasoning, . elegant 
style and the warmth of feeling introduced in most 
of them. He stood always for equity and justice. It 


‘was Macaulay who by the Act XT of 1836 first roped 


in. the British-born subjects to be tried in the Comr 
pany’s same -mofussi! Civil Courts as the vast mass 
of the people.’ Macaulay was too. much for. the 
Buropean opposition in Calcutta. He ayerred that he 
on no account would allow the introduction of a new- 
caste as ‘White Brahmin’ in this caste-ridden country. 
His attempt at preparing-a common penal code all 


- over India with the help of the Law Commission was 


also praiseworthy. This was, truly speaking, the pre~ 
cursor and the fourndation-stone of the Penal Code of 
1860. Macaulay. said very harsh things against Indian 
people and Indian culture in his famous Educational 
Minute of 1835, which is perhaps the only important 
minute left out in-this book because of its limited 
scope. But from a perusal of this book, the Indians 
will, while dismissing his above views as due to his utter: 


_ ignorance, be able to assess Macaulay as he really was. 
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7 _bombay-4.. Pages 668. Price Rs. 11. 


He was liberal to the’ core, and it was.he, who uttered 
more thant a century ago,-that he would be heartily 
glad to think of the day when England would quit 
India, a country, whose people would. have by then 
appreciated. the utility of the ‘British Institutions, 
that 1s, the British system of Parliamentary Govern- 
ment in India. The constitutional development of 
India. may be traced from the days of Macaulay. 
The treatise will unfold a hitherto little known 
but very important chapter of.the history of the 
Jegislative activities in India. And the credit for this’ is, 
no doubt, due to Mr. Dharker whose untiring. research 
has unearthed the minutes from the Archives of the 
India Office. To every student of nineteenth century 
India, the book,-will prove immensely useful, — 
oe oF - - Jocesa C. Bacar 
_ NETAJI SUBHAS CHANDRA. BOSE—HIS. 
LIFE-AND WORKS: By Sopan. Published by Azad’ 
Bhdndar, D-11 Madhavji Building, Sandhurst Road, 


This is an attempt to depict the life and work of 
a great son of India whose sacrifices for freeing his 


fatherland ‘is second to none in modern times, Born 


of noblé parents Subhas had thé best of education and 
as an ICS. he could have passed a’ life of easé and 
luxury if he were made of ordinary mettle. But he was 
a class by himself and prepared a life of struggle for’ 
the cause of his ¢ountry. A disciple of Deshabandhu 


'C. R. Das, a follower of Mahatmaji, Subhas began well 
as a’ political and social worker but the country’s cause - 


madé him impatient. He did not‘‘see eye, to eye with 
Mahatmaji as to ‘the path to be followed by Indian 
patriots. Nevertheless he had absolute -faith in the 
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“the famous Peacock Throne of the 
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- leidership- of “Mahatma Gandhi.’ So, he had to resign. 


his Congress Presidentship., It was. during the last 
Great War that he left India incognito and. visited 

Germany in 1940 and organized Azad Hind Fauz m 
the continent of Europe, In 1948, he went to. Japan 
and at the request of the late Mr. Rash Behari Bose, 
accepted. the presidentship of the Indian Independence 
League of South-Eastern Asia and reorganized — the 
Indian National Army and established the provisional 
Government of Azad Hind (Free India). He algo 
founded the ‘Azad Hind Bank at Rangoon. 

When.the full history of the Indian struggle comes 
to be written Netaji’s name-and achievements will be 
written in letters of gold. Where General Mohan Singh, 
the veteran warrior failed, Netaji succeeded mm orgamis- 
ing the ILN.A., such was his personality. Orgamsation, 
advance, defeat and retreat of IN.A. in the Bastern 
Frontier of India. (Manipur and Assam) read: like & 


‘romance. The book contains detailed description | of 


Netaji’s ‘activities in S-E. Asia, and is a fascinating 
study. The author does not say whether: Netaji 1s still 
alive. It is useless to speculate. Netaji, dead or, alive, 
is immortal and will ever live in history to imspire 
generations to come. us 

The book will inspire young men with a spirH of 
patriotism symbolised by the life of sacrifice led by 
beloved Netaji whose love for India knew no bounds. 
We have no doubt the. book will have a wide- 


circulation;  - ; 
eH A. B. Dura 


_"THE*LEGEND OF THE KOLS: By S. Haldar. 
“Bihar Herald” Press, Patna. 1945. Pp. 27. 


In this small pamphlet, the author refutes the 
lézendary history of the Kols created by Christian “Mis- 
‘sionaries. ‘He is of opinion that the true welfare of the 
*‘Adibasis’ lies not in isolation or special treatment, ‘ but 
in the recognition ofthe fact that they are the same as 
any other human being, with whom they must share‘ all 
opportunities on a footing of equality, no more and no 
less. i a oan : 

) Nirmat Kumar Bose 


OVER KHYBER TO THE CASPIAN SEA: By’ 
Ruth Ahlsand. Thacker & Co., Lid., Rampart Row, - 


- Bombay. Pp. 116. Price Rs, 4-12. 


This neat ‘volume by Mrs. Ruth Ahlsand, & 
Norwegian lady, is’ an interesting book of travel. 
There is a.bit of romance: behind the inspiration 
urging the difficult journey from India across 
Afghanistan and Iran to the shores of the Caspian and 
back by the sea route. The authoress went to see the 
Delhi Fort and when she was told’ by the guide that | 
c famous Moghul 
Fmperor, Shah Jahan, had been taken away by Nadir 
Shah from Delhi to Tehran after. his invasion of India 
in. 1739, she made yp her mind to follow the precious | 
throne by the invader’s track and have a look at i. 
Accompanied by her ‘husband this she assiduously did. 


‘Mrs, Ahlsand gives us an absorbing account ‘of the 


regions she passed through and the objects she came. 


_across. Her style is fascinating and ‘observations of 


peaple are keen and analytic. This volume. is un- 
doubtedly one of the best’. travel books written mm. 
recent times about this part of the Middle East which 
has a veiled mystery for Indians as a region. that 
nourished poets arid ‘conquerors; some- part- of it, 
particularly Afghanistan, has of late come to lme- 
light for the historic escape ‘of Netaji Bose. 

Several fine photographs have enhanced the attrac- 
tion of the book. The price of the book seems to be a ' 
bit exorbitant.  ~ oa 
: ‘ Narayan C. CHanpa 


' Sahitya Praveshika. 
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ABDUCTIONS. OF ‘AMBROSE ALLINGTON : 


By ee A. €. aes Thacker & Co., Bombay.. Price 
Rs. 


Pal 


od is a fantastic ‘spy adventure story, packed: 


with ° amusing and dramatic situations that keep the 
reader in suspense’ throughout. 


DEATH UNDER THE MOON: By Archie Jos- 
celyn; Thacker & Co., Bombay. Price Rs. 6-8. . 


' Thiy is a detective story full of interest, dramatic 


situations, suspense and triumph of skill in investiga- ; 


_* tion of crimes: The price. is =e high even in these 
7 sa of a price.~ oe 
ee J. M Darra : 


HINDI 


AJKAL (Annual Number) : _ Edited by “Anant 
Maral. Published by the United ‘Publications, Deh. 
Pp. 18644. Price Re. 1-4. 


This well-edited’ and ee got-uyp sapeibel with 
fine matter, attractive and meaningful 
‘and a symbolic cover is something sensational im 
' Hindi’s. monthly journalism. Its. features are entertain- 
’ ing and instructive and the reader will find quite a lot 
of matter, novel, refreshing and. different from the 
beaten track in present-day journalism.. The editors 
and artists of the publication deserve our warmest 
_ felicitations for this fine number. 

, '  M..5. Sencar 


. GUJARATI 


"RAVINDRA VINA: By Jhaverchand K. Meghan. 
Published by the Bharati Sahitya Sangha, Bombay. 
1946. Pp. 162. Cloth-bound. Price Rs. 2-8. 


This is a translation of Rabindranath Tagore’s 
_, Sanchayita. into. Gujarati verse. 
- in Calcutta, is familiar with Santiniketan and a noted man 
‘of letters himself. All these elements together with his 
_knowledge of Bengali have made him enter fully. inte the 
spirit of. the original and though this collection of poems 
is a version in Gujarati, one feels as if the poems. were 
originally composed: in Gujarati and not -a. translation. 


Meghanii’s . introduction is a lucid exposition of the sub-- 


ject and of the lines’ followed by. him. It deserves serious 
perusal, 


SAHITYA PRARAMBHIKA:: ring H. a, reer : 


M.A. Published by the Society for the Enenuragenent 
of Cheap Literature, Ahmedabad. 1948. Thick. card- 
“er Pp. 149+ Price-Re. 1.. 


‘Anjaria’ has already distinguished. himself in 
wae the History of Gujarati Literature by publishing 
The work under notice-is a compre- 
- hensive introduction to the different periods through which 
the literature of Gujarat has passed right up to ‘the present 
times. He has managed to refer to almost all miodern 
writers of note in the small compass of a “Primer”. 


, JIVANNI KALA: By Ravishankar Mehta, ‘Pub- 
lished by. the Society for the Encouragement of Cheap 
Interaturé,, Ahmedabad. 1946. Phack card-board. Pp. 186, 
Price ten annas. ° 


In about 17 essays Mr. Mehta has in popular language 


would lead to a- happy’ life. ‘Living through life with 
smilés’ and ‘toleration’ are some of them. ° 


'.PRAKASHNAN PAGLAN : By Karsandas Manek. 
Published by the Society for Encouragement of Cheap 
- Literature, Ahmedabad. 1946. Thick eard-board. Pp.: 128. 
Price ten annas. 


(Mr. Karsandas has sought, to import ‘light’ to us by 
giving instances in his own popular Janguage of. several 
mythological incidents, like the Fight Pelwan, Devas and 


FINANCIAL ASPECTS OF PAKISTAN : 
‘Homi Mody and Dr. John Matthar, Published ‘by the 


illustrations . 


“Mr, Meghani. has lived- 
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Asuras, Krishna and Kal Yavan, etc. 
the tragedy of Karbala ever. It-is a valuable vane 


“ 


BOOKS RECEIVED: = s 


ce od 
a 


 INDIA’S TRADE WITH THE MIDDLE.EAST : 
By S. M. Siddig. The Indian Institute of International 
Aftairs, Connaught Place, N ew Delhi. Pp.d2.- Pipe 
eight annas, 


He has. not omitted < 


AN OUTLINE OF BRITISH PIONEBRING IN & ... 


CIVIL AIR TRANSPORT: Issued by the Ministry 
of Infermation, London. 1948. Pp. 24. 


A MEMORANDUM ON THE ECONOMIC AND 


authors, Bombay House, Bombay. 1945. Pp. 27.. 


THE INDIAN CONSTITUTION : By Sir B. L. 


_ Mitter. Padma Publications, Lid., Bombay. 1946: 
Pp. 21. Price -Re. 1. : - 

COMMUNISM—A Christian View: W. M. 
Ryburn. ¥. M. C. A. Publishing House, -5 Russell 


Street Calcutta. 1946. Pp. 80. 
THE CONSTITUENT ASSEMBLY : By. Saumy- 


By Sir | 


endranath Tagore. Ganavani Publishing House, P S1A4,3 ed 


Chitiaranjan Avenue, Calcutta, Second Edition. 1946. 
‘Pp. 24. Price four annas. 


CON GRESS SOCIALISM : By Saumyendranath 
Tagore. Ganavan Publishing H ouse, Calcutta, Second 


' Edition..1948. Pp. 48. Price eight annas, 


SELECTIONS FROM THE WRITINGS AND 
SPEECHES OF SACHIVOTTOMA SIR.C. P. RAMA- 
SWAMI AIYAR (Dewan of Travancore) Vol. I & II: 


. Edited ‘by’ P. G. Sahasranama Iyer. Printed: by_ the 


Superintendent, Government Press; Trivandrum, » ‘Trax 
vancore, 1945. The selections cover a- period ranging 
from August 1928 to January 1945. Pp. $81. 


. VERDICT ON INDIA ANALYSED : Edi ted a 
V. P. Varma. New India Publications, 11° Lodge. Roa 
Lahore, 1948. Pp. 48. Price Re. 1-4. . 


VERDICT ON BEVERLEY NICHOLS : By Ger 
trude - Murray. Hind Kitabs, 267 H ornby Road, Bom-3- 
bay. 1946. Pp. 60, Price Re. 1-8. 

MINERAL. RESOURCES (of India) : By A. M. 
Heron, Director of Nizam Government’s Mines and 


Gener al. Survey Department. Oxford Pamphlets on 
Indian Affairs, No. 28. The Oxford University Press, 


-Caleutia. 1946. Pp. 32. Price six -annas. 


SIAM : By Sir Josiah Crosby. Oxford Pamphlets _ 
on Indian Affairs, No. 26. The Oxford Unversity. Press, 


Calcutta. 1946. Pp. 82..Price siz-annas. 
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_THE INDONESIAN QUESTION:: By ‘Kaushik? 


Thacker & Co. Lid. Ranipart Row, Bombey. Pp. 82. 
Price Re. 1. ' 


' POST-WAR EDUCATION : -A Review of the 
Sargent Scheme.. with suggestions. Published by the 
Secretary, (All Bengal, Calcutta & University) A, B. 


oo: U. Teachers’ Association, . 9 Russa Road, Calcutta. 
“Pp. 28 
summarised the different ways which, if followed strictly,- - 


CONSTITUTION OF INDIA : By Raja Mahendra 
eae Sansar Sangh, Dehra Dun. 1946. Pp. 84. Price. 
@4. . 


_ A PLAN FOR THE ECONOMIC DEVELOP- 
MENT OF KOREA STATE: By E. V. 8. Maniam. 


the Korea State, one of the Chattisgarh States belong- 


_ing to the Eastern States Agency. Published by the 


Bureau of. Economic Research, Madho si Can- , 


‘naught Cireus, New Dethi. Po. 90. 


~ 
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A Report of the Economié and Industrial Survey of >% 
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“STORIES: AB OUT. LENIN Cota 5° 
‘Lenin is undoubtedly - the | greatest figure in the present epoch of human 
pe Important incidents of his life are narrated in -this book for 


ay - children in a simple and delightfal style. : ; 
Titustrated Reprinted from ‘the Russian Edition, Price Rupees Two. - Khe 


V 3 Ai — MARX-ENGELS-LENIN 
Vv. i. LENIN INSTITUTE, MOSCOW... 
A biography. of unimpeachable authority of the greatest revolution of our ~— 
time: Any intelligent reader can get a good glimpse of the Russian : 
-revolution—its. growth and development and form an idea of Leninist 


,ideology from a careful perusal. of this-one book. 
Reprinted from the Russian Edition. ‘Price Rupees Four. 


- SOVIET MISCELLANY 


An anthology of Modern Soviet Writings on Literature, Film,. 
Painting, Economy, Science, Medicine, ete.’ Price Rupees Two. 


- FAMINE OR PLENTY. 


. By—A VILLAGER 
‘One of the most seathoeicave books on the Indian Food. Gisstion: Scenes of the 
Great.Benean Famine or- 1943 goaded the author a non-Indian and promi- — 
nent figure in the banking world to ask himself. ‘How ‘is it possible to pre-. 
vent recurrence of the famine? The learned author gives his answer in this. . 
book. The _— aspect of the question. has: received special attenition. 
/ a CONTENTS: : . . 
The Bendel Tragedy ; ; Famine in the United “Kingdom ; .. ‘Maximum production at - 
- minimum cost.; South Africa, ‘Australia, New Zealand, Russia; The concept of in- 
dividuality falsified : Chemicals versus compost ; The. distribution of purchasing power ; - 
- Agriculture in India; The land-tenure system ;. ‘Trrigation ; Education ; Diet’; India’s - 
Currency ; Where thee is no vision, the people perish ; Danger signals ; Hidiory repeats - 
itself ; The Solution ;-Milk ; The Permanent Settlement must go ; ;. Rotation farming ; 
Equate effective demand with supply ; Real democracy, ete. PRICE RUPEES FIVE. . 


NETAJI BOSE’S PHOTO 


“44"5¢10" in woodcut, technique, printed oni cartize paper in bi-colours. 
‘Price Re.‘1/ only. 7 


an BOSE. susuan¥u cnose 


Life-sketch of the greatest lero of modern India along with a brief story. of 

the I. N. A. written in a simple and sober style, the book has been. highly 

appreciated among all’ sections of ‘the reading. public. Twenty-three 
- drawings in the wood-cut technique is an additional attraction. 


ALBUM.SIZE :: PRICE RUPEES THREE . a 
‘s A H I TYIK A,. 123, Amherst Street, Calcutta 
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5 sis by the Tak IS the oldest method of cotton spinning of which there is anyrecord. °° ~-, 
it dates back to 3,000 B.C: and is still widely practised in India. Believe itor not—all the - . 
mechanised forms of spinning today follow the same principle-the spindle resting On | 
‘some surface or foundation to control vibration. : ! 


ue 
nary 


The Charka, the earliest-known spinning wheel, was first used in India 2,000 years _ 7 
ago. It was a remarkable labour - saving discovery of the times and multiplied by, 
over eight times, the productivity of the hand spinning | it had superseded ! = 


‘ 7 ‘ 
e = atdae . "40 . 
ry ae —e 1 


' Rocailed' in 1886, the Calico Mills form one of India’s largest single units and, | 9... & 
with the Jubilee Mills, produce over 1, 75,000 yards of fabrics a day. To-day, | 
" more than ever before, i its- facilities are serving the Nation’ s efforts to fight | 
the cloth shortage. 
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Can India be One Nation . 
The National Christian Council 
observes : . 


Review 
; 


The following comments on this vital question are 
the views of Dr. E. Stanley Jones. They are worthy 
of careful study in this critical’ period of readjustment 
in India. Here is what Dr. Jones says : 

There are those who say that because India is 


made of many racial strains and religious allegiances. 


she cannot become one nation. This is absurd. If you 
wait for a pure racial stock and one religious belief 
to have a nation, then you will not have a nation any- 
where. For there are no pure racial stocks. Every race 
is mixed. The pure race is a myth. Intermingling of 
blood is in every race. This hag been going on for 
millenniums. 

If a nation is to be formed it must be formed out 


of heterogeneous races or not at “all. But blood has 


little to do with the forming of a nation. A nation 1S 
formed around certain ideas and these ideas can be 
culturally imparted. The social heredity is the Im- 
portant thing in passing on ideas and attitudes to the 
next generation. 

Take America. It is perhaps one of the most 
united nations on earth. There is a deep loyalty to 
the country. This loyalty is not imposed by snooping 
police but sprints up from within. But is America of 
one blood or race ? On the contrary. In the year 1930, 
says James Truslow Adams, the continental population 
was 123,000,000. Of this 14,000,000 were foreign born, 
and close to 40,000,000 were either foreign born oF 
children of foreign born. Of the 8,000,000 voters one 
in every eight is foreign born. We have 6,800,000 Ger- 
mans ; 4,500,000 Italians ; 4,300,000 Canadians ; British, 
33,000,000 ; Poles, Irish and Scandinavians 3,100,000 
each ; 2,600,000 Russians ;° 1,400,000 Mexicans; 
1,300,000 Czechs and some five or six million other 
nationalities, to say nothing of 12,000,000 Negroes. 


“Thus an American can be a descendant of the settlers 


of Virginia or a person of a very different race—Greek, 
Lithuanian, Turk or what not. And yet America is & 
nation. Why ?. Because.she hag organized life around 
certain ideas and loyalties under them. We do not 
mind a man being proud of being a Scandinavian if 
he is loyal to .America. 

About religion. We have every _ religion under 
heaven in America. There are about twenty mullion 
Roman Catholics. A majority are Protestants. We 
guarantee everyone liberty of belief and expression. 
People vote not as Catholics and Protestants but as 
citizens. Religion is something for the individual to 


hold or not to hold. es 


The idea that India cannot be one nation because 
it has different races and religions is absurd. Let -cer- 
tain controlling ideas of loyalty to India take 
possession of the people and out of this mass of 
people you can have one people. These ideas can be 
propagated through the schools and the public press. 

Geographically India is one, set off by-the most 
natural boundary lines of the world. There is also a 
deep cultural unity running through India in spite of 
the barriers of religiong and caste. But modern life 


‘together in reasonable’ peace.” 


is flowing across those ‘barriers. In a very short time 


it will.inundate them. This morning I sat at the table 
with an Indian and from, his dress, speech or anything 
else I could not tell whether he wag a Hindu or & 
Moslem or a sceptic. Indian is one nation and will be 
one nation’ more and more. 


en eel 


‘The Slogan of “Divide India” 


Louis: Fischer’ writes: in The Hindustan. 


Robert Aura Smith worked in India during the 
war as chief of the American Office of War Informa- 
tion. Earlier, he had been a correspondent of the 
New York Times, in Asia. Now he has written a book 
entitled, Divided India. “My purpose in writing this 
book,” he says in his preface, “is to make a small 
contribution, if I can, to a better understanding 


Review:: 


~ 


between Britons and Americans. The so-called problem | 


of India has often been an impediment to those good 


relations.” - 


With such a beginning, and with such a title, one 
expects the author to lionize Churchill and glorify 
Jinnah. Actually, ‘however, Mr. Smith’s thesis is that 
India, though divided, ‘must not be divided. He 
stresses, indeed, I think he exaggerates, the divisive 
factors:in India. Yet he vehemently. and firmly rejects 
Pakistan, and advocates instead a united India, with 
“strong Commonwealth commitments.” Most Indians, 
as far as I could judge, want no-Commonwealth com- 
mitments.. : 

The core of Mr. Smith’s book is-a long chapter 
on the “Elements of Division” in India. But then he 
remarks, disarmingly, that “in actual practice these 
religious differences, profound as they are, have less 
bearing ‘on the relationship of Muslim to Hindu than 
would be supposed. In the main. the two groups live 
This continues to be 
true, I assume, despite: the bloody, barbarous, battles 
in Bombay, Bihar, Bengal, and the Punjab. “I have 
had in my .own house and office in New Delhi, for 
example,” Mr. Smith recails—no doubt nostalgically— 
“at the same time, a Muslim major domo, a Christian 
cook, a Hindu masalchi (second boy), ‘Hindu untouch- 


able sweepers, Hindu (caste) messengers, a Parsi book- © 


keeper, Gurkha guards, and a Sikh chauffeur. There 
were no. religious fights on the premises.” But “an 
unscrupulous politician could always: incite to violence 
‘and hope to draav at least some blood in cowardly 
stabbings in hot house Indian cities and provinces. 

Mr. Smith does not believe—and here I concur 
one hundred per cent—that a civil war in -India is 
likely. He adduces many reasons. The most convincing 
is the altered character of the Indian armed Services. 
After all, only Muslims would wish to lIaunth a 
brother-vs.-brother conflict but they would because 
they would. find it difficult because ‘of the “gradual 
transformation in the character of the Indian military 
over a period .of.:years until the “balance. no ‘longer 
favours the Muslim.”  ~ 


~ an awed te df 
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In the army, according to the aa Gn ee are . 
“less than one-third. ‘The Hindus are. slightly under 
one-half, ” In the Royal Indian Air Force, “the Hindu 
community is predominant.” Moreover, “only 
per cent of the air officers are Muslims, ‘47 per cent 
are Hindus, and 27 per cent are made up of Sikhs, 
Indian Christians, Anglo-Indians and Parsis. Among 


the enlisted airmen, tle Hindug have just about 60_ 


_per cent, the Muslims only 17 per cent and the Indian 
‘Christidng 18 per cent.” Finally, Hindus and Parsis 
represent a4 growing proportion among the yank an 
file and. officérs eorps of the navy. ~ 
* S$umming up, Mr. Smith finds, that’ “the Muslims 
control not more’ than one-third the total organized 
military forces of India.” In India I met some of those 
Muslims. They would certainly- not heed Jinnah’s. or 
anyone’s summons to anti-Indian civil. war. 

Warfare in modern. times, Mr. Smith explains, is 
a technical business requiring men with education, 


mechanical training and technical knowledge. This, in. 


his opinion, accounts for the diminishing importance 
of the martial -Muslim.. 
-- “My own view is that the leaders of. the reactionary, 
landlord-ridden Muslim League have neither the 
organization, nor the power to win or even to Start 
a-civil war. At worst they can keep India in turmoil 
_through riots and political. boycotts and thus drag 
‘their country down into still more abject poverty. 
This. is a grave responsibility which only irresponsibles 
can-face with equanimity. 
Like Robert Aura Smith, every decent person 
everywhere, especially in India and England, should: 
“resist--the pernicious’ theory that India can be oF 


- 


ought to be divided.” -It is gratifying to find that Mr. ° 


-Smith, who' went to India with no burning zeal for 
Indian freedom and who still gives British imperialism 
the benefit-of many doubts, has grasped ‘the essential 
need for Indian unity. 

The bisection of India would be a Rates to every 
Indian’ and would bring suffering- and unhappiness 
upon every ‘Muslim. In India I met many Muslims 
who know this but do not speak out..India is involved 
in a. historic crisis, and now is, therefore, the ‘time to 
speak up. despite the Moslem League's unofficial 
terror. 

' A -eompromisé is imperative in: India. Mr. Smith 


favours’ the introduction of a constitutional system in | 


which “residual sovereignty’ is vested in the units jn: 
-any federation rather than in the federation itself.” 
That, he says, “was the compromise that was affected - 
in the United-States. It- was eventually resolved 
through a broad ‘legal interpretation of the implied- 


powers that’ were delegated to the federation. Some. 


similar procedure may be. necessary in India.’ 

In. the |18th century, the American. founding 
fathers made concessions to state’s rights. In the 19th 
century, America fought’ a ‘civil war to rémain one. 


In. the 20th. century, thé federal government has been 


This 18 
planning; 


strengthened at the expense of the states. 
imposéd :by’ the needs of ‘communications, 


. vealize. Hence my_ 


~ 
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ee 


‘receive ‘the joi oadest. autonomy conapatitele with the 
progress and prosperity of the country. 

But obviously there can be no compromise 
' between provincial rights and federal rights: if the 
Muslim leaders insist on Pakistan. This is something 
which the British government does not appear 
sharply eritical attitude © 
Attlee’s declaration of December 6th. As long as Mr. 
Jinnah is set on Pakistan and rejects a federation of 


to° 
towards | 


s 


provinces, how can the. Muslim League ask for consti- 


tutional concessions to the provinces? How ¢éan the 


British expect Congress to offer concessions when the 


Pakistanians cannot iake those concessions without 


abandoning Pakistan ? 


The original ‘proposals of the Br itish ° Cabinet 


mission were logical on this keypoint : ‘they effectively © ~ 


argued against and then ruled.out Pakistan. After that, 
they could envisage _a -constitutional compr omise 
between the federal union ‘and its parts. 

Pakistan is the obstacle. Remove the ‘obstacle utd 


let Congress thereupon act with vision and moderation. — 


Divide India? Every Indian will pay for a divided 
India, pay for it with his food, clothing, health, and 
happiness. Divide India ‘and subsequent. generations 
will suffer and bleed until they reunite India. 


eee 
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‘United Asia . 


The Neu Review observes : 


The whole of Asia’ came to Delhi and” met ‘in ‘the - 


the oldest historical monument of the old city. 


Quila, 


The huge pandal, clothed in orange ard beige draperies 


and festooned with hundreds of coloured bulbs, was 
crowded with enthusiastic delegates and youthful visitors 
whilst the high rostrum. done in red. stood ont against a 
large map of Asia heflagged with the colours of the 
nations. 

Mrs. Naidu opened - the proceedings" in a_ speech 
replete with poetic imagery and oratorical éadence, and 
alive with the passion. af a tired prima donna. Pundit 


Nehru followed in his business-like manner and adorned . 


with humourous touches his vision of a re-awakened Asia . 


united against nobody for the consummation of one world. 


Then the delegates came in turni to tell of the hopés~and ° 


goodwill of their country: the Afghan beaming from afar 
behind his hooked nose, the Soviet: Armenian who had 


“well memorised his lesson, the Bhutan, in colqurful- cos-. 


tume, the short sprightly judge from Burma, the bespec- 
tacled patriot of Lanka, the bearded red-capped Egyptian 
and his short-skirted translator, the Georgian red-tongued 


Pig 
was 


schoolmaster, the medical doctor of the Indonesian Mus- 





scientific ‘progress, and every aspect of modern life. | 


‘A modern India must bé a united. India... 


‘Certainly, however, the experience of totalitarian. 


dictatorship teachers democrats to fear’ the ommi-" 
_potent federal government. That is an- extreme to be 
avoided. But an equally perilous alternative is a dis 
jointed federation of units at odds with one ‘another, 
refusing to collaborate’ for national construcion, levy: 
ing conflicting ‘taxes and customs duties, and compet- 


ing: for chaos. ‘This-would be meat for an Indian: ‘Hitler *- 


"or a Mushm: Mussolini. 


- Both these extremes should be shunned’ in the. 


interests of Indian and ‘international. democracy: Indian . 


provinces and states ought, under the new constitution,. 
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ar “INDIAN PERIODICALS ago 


lim Party, the Chinese lawyer impassive in his‘olive coni- 
plexion and the wisdom of the old Wang. the solemnly 
robed Arab who was the observer ‘on behalf of the Middle 
East Siates,« etc. All the Asian nations were thefe: 
barring two notable abseritees, the new Japan and the 
Muslim League of India. ~ . 
The Inter-Asian Conference was -not planned as a 
counterpart of the UNESCO meeting _recently held in 
Paris which was sponsored by the governments of the 
UNO (excepi Russia), and which was hampered hy the 
political commitments of the States represented. The 
Delhi function was an informal and cordial gathering of 
leaders. The delegates were made to feel Asia-minded and 
decided to carry on their gaod work through the Asian 
Relations Organisation which will be some sort of an 
International Study Circle rather than’ a Committee of 
Action: educators, scientists, philosophers, labour leaders, 
social workers, in -general builders of public opinion will 
meet. and work out this new propaganda agency, which 
can be best ‘compared to the Pan-American Union. 


Inrer-Astan CoNncorp 

India felt at her best in this large-scale function. ‘She 
was at home to the whole cf Asia: she put herself out to 
keep everybody contented, but on the mext occasion she 
should elimingie the irrepressible ‘seciety butterflies’ who 
encumbered the tea-tables and the conversations. Her 
delegation dominated the proceedings with persontlities 
like Pandit Nehru, Mrs. S. Naidu, Mis. V, Pandit, and 
Gandhiji. 

The delezates from the Soviet Republics of Asia a! 
first created a vivid impression as coming from mysterious 
lands ‘where the ‘best is like the worst,’ but they soon 
lost face... A film showin ie the military power of Russia 
proved jarring on, what was essenijially a peace- meeting, 
and the monotonous repetition of a memorised lesson at 
every ne disappointed a public anxious for vital ” 
inspiratio Korea and the Philippines created -a semsa- 
-boldness: against the platitudinous 
denunciation of western democracies, “they threw the 
vivid picture of what American democracy had achieved to 
prepare. their own countries for independence. 

One incident marred the harmony of the Asian con 
eert: the clash between’ Egypt and Palestine. The grey- 
ing professor Samuel H. Bergmann had surig his Zionist 
solo with : legato determination; the sopranos of Egypt 
and the tenor of Arabia retorted with staccato acrimony; 


- 


the professor wanted to go on, but the chief’s baton cut 
him short, and he went away in a huff. Things looked 
dark for the future of Asian concerts, and Mrs. Y. ‘Pandit 
and Sir S. S. Bhatnegar rushed after the angered artist 
and brought him back for an allegro handshake which 
the audience applauded fortissimo. 

This reminder of the sorry business of practical ‘polie 
tics was the only unpleasant incident. Yet political 
pre-occupations were evident. 
nationalism of most delegates who felt impatient at the 
obduracy of western imperialism. 
here and there a definite fear of the Big Two of .Asia, 
and several delegates did not hide their sanguine hope 
that the Interasian Relations Organisation would be thei 
best protection against demination by China and India. 
The common man has grown afrajd of everything big. 

The Conference was so successful that it was resolved 
to, hold-a second in China, The closing ceremony was 
planned on a grand scale, and Lord Mountbatten and 
Punidit Nehru had ‘commanded’ the appearance of Gandhiji. 


He was giveni a enthusiastic ovation as the greatest figure. 


of Asia. Gandhiji was not at his best; age and fatigue 
have told on him and his contribution was less felicitous 
than usual. He went out of his way to decry ‘Christ- 
janity which had been disfigured by goirig to the weat’ 
though it is the same Christianity as came to the east, 


he made Moses into a Palestinian for the sake of his." 


geographical argument, and forribile dictu, he failed to 
mention Confucius among.the important sages of the 
Hast. But, as Mr. Casey wrote, Gandhiji ‘is neither a 
saint nor a statesman, yet he might be called a states- 
man among saints and a saint among statesmen,’ and he 
remains the most popular leader of the Asien wmiasses. 


Ag most of his speech was inaudible, nobody quarelled-. 


with what he said, and aj] applauded what he is. 
It is yet too early to assess the bearing of the Con. 
ference; its significance came from the quality of- its 
members and from the goodwill they displayed, 
say it was all talk and no business: yet talk is ninety: 
per cent of business; study clubs and discussion groups: 
prepared legislation and. revolution, and exchange -of 
views is as ‘effective as exchange of goods. Asian: con-: 
sciousness is still in its infancy, but it is possibly. a 
advanced as European consciousness and less snian 
meled in the meshes of the past. 
watched with caution and sympathy. . 
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The I.N.T.U.C, 


The New Review observes : 


-The Trade-Union movement in India always followed 
an erratic path, irreducible to a rational equation. Its 
stationary points, its loops, cusps and other vagaries tell 
a story of haphazard growth, disunion and disintegration. 
The explanation is that Indian labour organisation has 
known little genuine Trade-Unionism. It is not only that 
factory labour is fluctuating at a desperate rhythm (re- 
placement often reaching ag much as fifty per cent per 
year) or that Jabour is uneducated, indisciplittied and 
heterogeneous; the main reason is that labour organisa- 
tion was rarely based on the necessary postulates of pro- 
fessional development. Genuine Trade-Unionism postu- 
lates that the development will take place in the existing 
order of society: of its nature it is evolutionary. 

In India a revolutionary spirit cramped and _ stifled 
the evolution Born of the industrial unrest of 1917, 
Indian Trade-Unionism was put on a somewhat stable 
basis in 1920. What damaged it was not_so much the non- 
violent revolution which’ the Congress pursued in politics, 
but it was the Communist influence which dreamed of a 
social revolution, attended even with violence. The All- 
India Trade-Union Congress which had begun good work 
in 1920 was captured by the Communists in 1929: but 
their very violence which the Meerut trials brought to 
light revolted labour opinion, provoked divisions and 
arrested the movement. “The damage was Jong to remedy, 
and the Trade-Union Unity Committee had hardly rallied 
the National Trade Union Federation to the A.I.T.U.C. in 
1940 that a new split occurred about the war efforts, 
Radical Democrats and Communists opposing the stand 
taken by the National Congress. If January, 1945 at the 
Madras session the A.I.T.U.C. emphatically supported the 
Congress programme, but when the Working Committee 


of the Congress Party had unequivocally condemned the © 


unpatriotic attitude of the Communist Party, the Trade- 
Union organisation was burrowed out by the Reds who 
recaptured the A.I.T.U.C. The danger of abandoning 
labour to the Communists grew as the day of independence 
and national reconstruction came near. It was decided 
to set up a new organisation, and in a conference. at 
Delhi on May 4, Sardar Patel, Pandit Nehru, Dr. R. M. 
Lohia, Mr. Jagjiwan Ram, Mrs. Asaf Ali and other Con- 
gress leaders launched the new venture. Sardar Patel 
was brutally frank: Communists dominate the A.I.T.U.C.; 
they call only strikes that serve their party and discredit 
the Government; they foment irresponsible strikes, refuse 
adjudication and arbitration and favour a ‘go slow’ policy 
when production should be intensified. Moreover, they 
put up a bogus membership and use unscrupulous means 
in their election methods. Hence the only way out is to 
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give up the irreformable A.I.T.U.C. and start the 
Indian National Trade Union Congress, 

At present the cleavage~ between Congressites and 
Communists is sharper than ever. But it will be difficult , 
for Trade Unionism in India to escape the influence of 
political parties. It is worthy of note that the Ahmedabad 
Unions which were organised under Gandhiji’s guidance | 
obstinately remained aloof from the A.J.T.U.C. ‘or any 


- other All-India labour organisation; they are those that 


proved most serviceable to the workers. The lesson is 
clear; Trade-Unions fare best when they eschew the 
domination of political parties. But politicians are not 
prepared to learn that lesson; they have all a little a 
totalitarian shirt in their wardrobe, : 
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AN APPEAL FOR HOSPITAL FUNDS 
BANKURA SAMMILANI 


Bankura Sammilani is a philanthropic non-official Association of the district of Bankura 
started in Calcutta, in 1911 and has been rendering humanitarian services in the country for 36 





years since its inception. It is also a registered association. It rendered help in the previous. - 


floods and famines and also in the distress prevalent last year in the district to the distressed 
people in the affected areas by. starting its own relief centres. 


Tt has also been rendering permanent help to the country by establishment of a non-official 
Medical School in 1922 and its hospital of about,150 beds in Bankura, The annual recurring 
expenditure of the institution which is very economically managed by the Committee is at present 
about a lac of rupees. It is an affiliated institution but receives no government grant. It is 
unique in the country and an example of self-help as observed by His Excellency the Governor 
of Bengal Sir John Anderson in 1935 during his visit to the Institution. The other Governors 
and also the non-official distinguished persons, such as Mahatma Gandhi, Kaviguru’ Rabindra Nath, 
Sir P. C. Roy, Sj. Shyama. Prasad Mukherjee and other personages, visited the institution and 
appreciated in the same terms the humble activities of the Sammilani. 


Under the recent circular of the affiliating authority, the institution must be ‘uplifted to the 
standard of a College for which expansion of its- hospital up to 400 beds and proper equipments 
of considerable value have at present become absolutely necessary. The institution is entirely dependent 
on the generosity of the kind-hearted persons. The Sammilani has formed a special Committee to work 
in this direction of uplifting the institution in co-operation with all the members, staff, Students 
and well-wishers of the institution. It has got its accounts in the Caleutta and Bankura Banks. 


Tt has already commenced brick manufacturing and other works, for the purpose. The 
Sammilani, therefore, appeals for help from the generous public for this present Capital expenditure 
of this non-official institution. Any contribution however small will be very thankfully received by 
the collectors of Sammilani Hospital Funds by giving proper receipts of Sammilani and taking the 
signatures and addresses of the donors in a separate book fer the purpose of having the accounts 
properly chécked at the time of audit. It may be also sent to the Treasurer of Bankura Sammilani 
by Money -Order or by, Cheques at his address at 3, Ashu Biswas Road, Bhowanipore, Calcutta, or 
to the Superintendent B, 8. Medical School, Bankura, Dated 20th April, 1947. 
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The Texts ef Statements Made by Zionist — 
and Arab Spokesmen Before Committee 


of U. N. 


Following are the texts of statements made 
before the General Assembly’s Political ind Secu- 
rity Committee today by Moshe Shertok, head of 
the Political Department of the Jewish Agency for 
Palestine ; Emile Ghory, Secretary of the Dele- 
gation of the Arab Higher Committee of Palestine, 
and David Ben-Gurion, Chairman of the Executive 
Committee of the Jewish Agency, as published in 
The New York Times, May 13, 1947: 


By Mr. SHERTOK : 

I am here to reply to the questions which were put 
to Dr, Silver after the conclusion of his address to the 
Committee. In so doing, I hope I may be permitted also 
to clear up some of the underlying issues, in order to 
bring out the meaning of my replies a little more clearly. 

- [ would begin with a question asked hy the representa- 

tive of Poland as to the crganization, composition anid 
functions of the Jewish Agency for Palestine. In the 
mandate, it was the Zionist Orgattizalion which was re- 
cognized as the Jewish Agency, with powers to advise and 
co-operate with the mandatcry administration in matters 
concerninig the Jewish national home and to take part in 
the country’s development. 
' At the time, the World Zionist Organization, founded 
fifty years ago, was already twenty-five years old. Subse- 
quently, certain rion-Zionist groups joined in forming an 
enlarged Jewish Agency, but the Zionist Organization has 
remained the main driving force. The World Zionist 
Organization has today local organizations in more than 
sixty countries—-with a few exceptions, in every country 
where Jews live. 

Within the Zionist movement, as in any democratically 
organized society, there are parties: the Labour party and 
other labour groups, the Center or General Zionists, the 
Mizrachi or the orthodox religious Zionists, and the Revi- 
sionists. This party division is reflected in our Congresses, 
which are held once in every two years after a general 
election in all countries. The Congress elects our execu- 
tive, the present executive was elected by the 360 delegates 
to the twenty-second Zionist Congress in Basle last Decem- 
ber, who, in turn, were elected by nearly two million 
Zionist voters throughout the world. The executive has 
headquarters in Jerusalem and branches with resident 
members in Néw York, London and Paris. 


Acency’s Duties Ovriinep 

Two things must be stressed. First, the’ Agency is 
the spokesman, not merely of Jews already settled in 
Palestine, but of all Jews throughout the world who are 
devoted to the idea of the Jewish national home. The 
entire Jewish people, I might say, hold the Jewish Agency 
responsible for the, success of that great enterprise. 
Secondly, the Agency is not merely an organ of. national 
representation, but an instrument of nation-building, an 
institution of immigration, development and settlement. 
It mobilizes the energies and resources of our people for 
national reconstruction, and in Palestine it direcis large- 
scale practical development “work. , , 

It las been responsible for bringing hundreds of 
thousands of Jews to Palestine and settling them there. 
Ipchas. carried . out-an--extensive- program--of -settlement-on~ 
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the land. Jt has stimulated major industrial development. 
It has supplied guidance and. co-ordination to the vast 
volume: of free initiative and enterprise in the work of 
Jewish ‘settlement. Our Jerusalem headquarters is divided 
into departments: political, financial, immigration, agri- 
cultural settlement, trade and industry, labour, etc. 

' During the war, the Jewish Agency acted, in a way, 
as a recruiting authority. It mobilized the Jewish war 
effort in Palestine in the cause of the United Nations. 
It has supplied 33,000 volunteers for armed service within 
the British forces. They defended Palestine, served in 
most middle eastern countries and fought in the campaigns 
of Africa and Europe. All industrial, technical and 
scientific resources of Jewish Palestine were harnessed to 
the war effort. 

So much for the Jewish Agency as such. Politically, 
its primary function has been to uphold and defend Jewish 
rights under the mandate. Immigration is the crux of the 
problem and several of the questions put to Dr. Silver 
bear on that issue. In answering these questions, I must 
make one basic point clear by way of background. 

If it is granted that the Jewish people are in Palestine 
as of right; then all the implications and corollaries of 
that premise must be accepted. The foremost is that 
Jews must be allowed to resettle in Palestine in unlimited 
numbers, provided only they do not displace or worsen the 
lot of the existing inhabitants who are also there as of 
right. If that basic premise is not granted, then there 
is very little to- discuss. , 

Jt may sound quite plausible to argue that if the right 
of the Jews to return to Palestine is admitted- on the 
grounds of ancient history, then the whole map of the 
world would have to be remade and chaos would ensue. 
But does the question really arise? Do the descendants of 
the Romans, for example, claim entry into England? Do 
they need England? Does their future, their very existence, 
depend ow settling there? Or do the Arabs, for that 
matter, press to return to Andalusia in Spain? Is it a 


matter of life and death for them? The analogy is falla- 


cious and misleading. 

The. great historic phenomenon of the Jewish return 
to Palestine is unique because the position of the Jewish 
people as a homeless people, and yet attached with an 
unbreakable, tenacity to its birthplace, is unique. It is 
that phenomenon that has made the problem of Palestine 
an issue in international affairs, and no similar issue has 
ever arisen. ; 

. Were it not for the presence inl Palestine today of 
over 600,000 Jews.who refuse to be left in the minority 
position under Arab domination; were it not for the urge 
to settle in Palestine, of hundreds of thousands of home- 
less and uprooted Jews-in Europe, in the Orient, and else- 
where; were it not for the hopes -and efforts of millions 
of Jews throughout the world to re-establish their national 
home and build it up into a Jewish state, then the United 
Nations would not be faced with the problem of Pales- 
tine as.it is now. The problem is real and pressing, It 
cannot be made to disappear by conjuring up non-existent 
difficulties alleged to be involved in ‘its solution. 


. When the distinguished representative from India asks. 


how may Jews from outside there were in Palestine at 
certain dates—the operating words being “from outside’— 
I ‘must confess I am somewhat baffled. I can give him 


the. round figtires forthe Jewish population in those years _ 


—50;000 in 1900,°165,000 in 1930, 475,000 in 1939. Now 


in: Palestine « 


4? 


it is about 630,000. Incidentally, there are more Jews. 
oday than there were.Arabs: at the-end of: 
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the first World War. But as to “Jews from outside,” I 
cannot say. In a way, they are all from outside; they are 
practically all immigrants. 

There was but a tiny Jewish community in Palestine 
prior to 1880. In the early ‘1880's, the return started, 
almost simultaneously from Russia and Rumania, from 
Morocco and southern Arabia, and since then it has been 
practically continuous. It started because the Jews had 
always believed it to be their inalienable right to resettle 
in Palestine. That right was subsequently internationally 
recognized and enshrined in the mandate. But quite apart 
from the mandate, nothing will eradicate, from the hearts 
of Jews, the conviction that it is their right to return, 
So in that deeper sense, they are from not outside at all 
but sons of the country. 

By the way, my Arab countrymen make much of the 
fact that Palestine has already taken in so many immi- 
grants. These immigrants, they said, were received by 
the Arabs. We are very sorry, but we cannot concede 
them that credit. Conversely, they say that the Jews 
have settled im Palestine at the expense of the Arabs. 
That debit item, too, wwe cannot admit. There has been 
no receiving of Jewish immigrants by Arabs nor any settle- 
ment of Jews at the expense of the Arabs. 

The Jews did not come as guests of anyone. They 
came in their own right. They received themselves and 
their brothers; and they did so by their own efforts and 
at the expense of no one else. Every acre of land we 
tilled was bought and had to be wrested from wilderness 
and desolation. Nothing was taken away—niot one house, 
not one job. A tremendous amount of work, wealth and 
well-being was presented to the Arab population, 

The honorable representative from India also asked 
what was the age of the Jewish communities in Europe; 
and whether, since the Hitler Regime had been crushed, 
the Jewish displaced persons would not be better advised 
to stay in Germany. 


As to the age of European Jewry, it is on the whole 
quite venerable, but age has not made for security. Three- 
quarters of that Jewry—6,000,000 people—are no more. 
But let us go back into the past. Jews had lived in Spain 
for a whole millennium when, in 1942, they were despoiled 
and expelled, and only those who gave up their Jewish 
identity and became Christians were allowed to remain. 
Jews have lived in Poland since the eleventh or twelfth 
century, but in the seventeenth they were the victims 
of férocious massacres. Then there were pogroms uader 
the Russian Czars in the nineteenth and twentieth cen- 
turies; and ini the last war, as we have just heard, came 
the final catastrophe. Nearly all of Polish Jewry— 
3,000,000 men, women and children—were wiped out by 
the Nazis. 

In Germany, the beginnings of Jewish settlement are 
traced back to the fourth century. But just six centuries 
ago, most of the Jews in ‘Germany were destroyed in a 
wave of frenzied persecutiom which swept Europe. Then, 
by the twentieth century, German Jews had reached the 
pinnacle of emancipation and were largely assimilated. 
Yet they were hurled down into the abyss of degradation 
and death. Even converts to Christianity were not spared. 


AntTLSEMITISM SurvivEs HITLER 


It is true that Hitler is gone now, but not anti-Semitism. 
He was the product, not the source of German Jew- 
hatred. Anti-Semitism in Germany and in many other 
paris of Europe is as rife as ever and potentially militant 
and fierce. Some Governments tried their best to keep 
it down, but they have a very hard job in doing so. The 
very age of European Jewry serves only to accentuate the 
basic historic unsecurity of Jewish life in the dispersion. 

The honorable representative of India has also asked 
whether the Jewish displaced persons would be assimilable 


in Palestine. - The -answer is yes.- They: would be per- 
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fectly assimilable in the Jewish community there—the 
one Jewish community in the avorld with a self-contained 


economic system and an independent cultural life which © 


is eager and able to receive and absorb them, He asked 
whether they would not be better assimilable in Germany. 
The answer is no. You cannot settle in a graveyard, nor 
can you build a dwelling out of heaps of rubble. 

Actually, most of the Jewish displaced persons are 
not from Germany itself, but from other countries. They 
are today in camps, or they otherwise continue as refugees 
because they cannot be resettled in Europe. They have 
now waited for two years, and in all this time no one 
has come forward with a solution to their problem. The 
clear recommendations of the Anglo-American Committee 
have remained on paper and, to them, they have proved 
a mockery. 

No one has offered an alternative to Palestine. But 
even if there were an alternative, they refused to be treated 
as mere chattels. They appeal to the world to realize 
that they form part of a people which has a national will 
of its own. They want to go to the only country where 
they will feel at home, both individually and collectively. 
Their problem is inseparable from the problem of Palestine. 
It is the problem of Palestine. 

To treat the issue of Palestine in isolation from the 
immigration. issue would make as much sense as to study 
the beating of a heart in disregard of blood circulation. 
A solution for the problem of Palestine which would ignore 
the Jewish claim and the need for immigration would solve 
nothing. Whoever undertook to implement such a solu- 


tion would be driven back by the sheer impact of reality 


to face the problem of immigration. 

I may perhaps interpose here an answer to the ques- 
tion put by the honorable representative of the Union of 
South Africa. He asked whether we wanted the question 
of the DP’s in Europe examined solely in connection with 
Palestine, or in its general aspect. Our answer is that 
we believe that only in Palestine can the problem of these 
people be permanently and constructively solved, for only 
there can their lives be rebuilt on secure foundations and 
their homes become part of the home of the entire people. 

The immigration issue is not confined to that of the 
Jewish displaced persons and unsettled refugees in Europe. 
Various Jewish communities in Europe are involved, as 
well as the Jews of the Arab and Oriental countries. 
With regard to these, members of the United Nations have 
heard during the present session idyllic accounts of the 
conditions of complete equality and true brotherhood 
under which they live. The Jewish Agency is naturally 
very intimately acquainted with the position, and the 
Picture as we know it is totally different. 

In most of these countries Jews are treated as second 
or third-rate citizens. They live in perpetual fear of erup- 
tions of fierce fanaticism, of which there have been tragic 
examples both in recent years and in the more remote 
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FOREIGN PERIODICALS 


past. ‘Their lot ranges from precarious sufferance to 
active persecution. All formal statements under duress 
notwithstanding, their hopes and dreams are centered on 
Zion, and their youth has no other idea but to join its 
builders. 
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DP Prostem URGENT 


We very strongly urge that the position of these com- 
munities should form part of the committee’s investiga- 
Hons. But the most urgent problem is, of course, that 
of the displaced persons in Europe who are now on the 
brink of despair. 

The present political crisis in Palestine is nothing 
but a clash between the dire needs of Jewish immigration 
and the current anti-immigration policy of the mandatory 
power. We were asked by the representative of India why 
public servants of the British Government in Palestine are 
today the victims of terrorist activity. The answer is 
because the White Paper of 1939 is still in force. Terror- 
ism is a pernicious outgrowth of a disastrous policy. 

The Jewish Agency has unreservedly condemned ter- 
rorist bloodshed and in that attitude it is supported hy the 
large majority of the organized Jewish community. Its 
harm to the Jews and to the Jewish future is far graver 
than to the Government and people of the United King- 
dom. But Jewish efforts to resist and check terrorism are 
continually frustrated because Government action, in 
pursuance of the White Paper, adds fuel to the fire. Our 
efforts will continue, but the representative of India will 
no doubt agree that Palestine is not the only country 
which has been afflicted with this most hateful disease. 

Another question) was why, in contradiction to the 
Emir Feisal’s {Arab leader at 1919 Peace Conference] 
attitude, the Palestine Arabs were now opposed to’ Jewish 
immigration, Since that question was put, we have heard 
a very able exposition of the Palestine-Arab case which 
fully covered the point. All I would add is that the 
uncompromising opposition to immigration now voiced does 
mot invalidate the broader conception and bolder vision 
expressed in the Feisal-Weizmann agreement, which indi- 
cated a way of harmonizing Jewish and Arab aspirations 
within a wider framework, fully taking into account the 
independence then promised and now achieved by the 
Arabs in vast territories. 

While I am on the point of promises, may I be per- 
mitted to recall that Sir Henry McMahon [British High 
Gommissioner in Egypt during World War I] himself 
stated that Palestine was never included in the Promises 
made by him to the Arabs, and that this was well under: 
stood at the time by the late King Hussein [King Hussein 
of Hedjaz, Sherif of Mecca in 1915]; also that Trans- 
Jordan, which was originally included in the Balfour 
Declaration, is today an Arab state. 
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Finally, the distinguished representative of India asked 
whether we recognized the distinction between a Jewish 
state and a Jewish national home. The answer is that we 
do, but perhaps niot quite in the ‘sense in which the 
question was meant. The establishment of the Jewish 
national home is a process. The setting up of a Jewish _ 
State is its consummation. That such consummation had ~ 
been intended by the authors of the Jewish national home 
policy and that a way was definitely left open for its 
achievement was conclusively proved by the Palestine 
Royal Commission. The point was fully understood by 
those responsible for the 1944 Statement on Palestine of 
the British Labour Party executiye. 

The Indian representative drew attention to the use 
in that statementt of the term, “Jewish national home” and 
not “Jewish state.’ But may I recall the words of Mr. 
Hugh Dalton, the present Chancellor of the ‘Exchequer, 
when reporting on that statement of the executive to the 
Labour Party Conference. He urged common support, 
in consultation with the United States and Soviet Govern- 
ments—and now I quote—‘“for a policy which will give 
us a happy, free, ind prosperous Jewish state in Palestine.” 
That was only two years ago. 

The matter has a most vital bearing on the question 
of Palestine’s independence. Unlike other mandates of 
Category A, the declared object of which was to prepare 
the country for independence, the Palestine mandate has 
no such clause. Its primary purpose, in the words of the 
Royal Commission, is the establishment of the Jewish 
national home. But, of course, the ultimate goal must 
be independence and the mandate must be terminated. 

So if, upon ‘the termination of the Palestine mandate, 
its original purpose is to be fulfilled, if the future of the 
Jewish national home is to be pérmanently secured, if the 
national interest of ‘the Jewish people is to be harmonized 
with other interests and not sacrificed for their sake, then 
a Jewish State must come into being. A. home, in the 
words of a British statesman, in the debate om the White 
Paper for Palestine, is a place to which one is always 
free to come back. How is the national home to fulfil its 
primary functions of being open to Jews in need of it, 
if it is to remain forever subjected to non-Jewish 
sovereignty ? 

Wovutp Secure Aras Minority 
An Arab minority in) a Jewish state will be secure, 
if for no other reason, because the state will forever re- 
main surrounded by Arab countries with which it will be 
most vitally interested to be at peace; also because there 
will always be Jewish minorities in other lands, 

But a Jewish minority in an Arab state will have no 
such security at all. It will be at the mercy of the Arab 
majority, which -would be free from all restraints. To 
provide boldly, if I may put it that way, for. the inde- 
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pendence of Palestine as a country, ‘without placing oe 
equal emphasis on safeguarding the indepemdence of the 
Jews as a people, is to tear the problem out of its real 
context and load the dice heavily against the Jews. The 
whole issue is likely to be vitiated- in advance -by such 
an approach. ; 

The question of our living with the Arab peoples 
and the relationship of a Jewish state with them is> -of 
course, the dominant question of the future. The distin- 
guished representative of Poland has asked, in- his.second 
question, whether there have been attempts at collabora- 
tion between Jews and Arabs. The answer is, yes, there 
have been, on both sides. Arabs and Jews have co-operated 
and are co-operating successfully in the wide and varied 
fields of municipal, commercial and labour affairs. 

Arabie is taught in all Jewish‘secondary schools and 
in a large number of primary schools. The Jewish Agency 
is particularly active in spreading knowledge of Arabic 
in the Jewish settlements and promoting friendly relations 
between them and their Arab neighbours: From personal 
observation and direct experience accumulated over a 
period of forty-one years’ residence in Palestine, I can affirm 
that there is nothing inherent -in the nature of either the 
native Arab or the immigrant Jew which prevents friendly 
co-operation. Om the contrary, considering the admitted 
great difference of background,-they mix remarkably well. 

By mixing I do not mean assimilation, for the Jew 
does not come to Palestine to assimilate to the Arab, but 
‘to develop his own distinctive individuality. Nor does 
he expect the Arab to assimilate to himself. What I 
mean is co-operation between a self-respecting Jew and a 

li-respecting Arab, and between the two communities.. 

Today the issue is overshadowed and practical co- 
operation is hampered by the political conflict over the 
country’s future. The present official leaders of the Arab 
states, having achieved practically all they wanted with 
so little sacrifice, refuse to admit the ligitimacy of the 
nalional aspirations of another people. At the head of 
the Arab Higher Committee of Palestine stands a man 
who, apart from other well-known aspects of his activity, 
was directly involved during the war in the Nazi policy 
of extermination of the European Jews. 

Nevertheless, the Jews do not lose heart. - They come 
to Palestine not to fight the Arab wold, but to live at 
peace with it. They are not an outpost of any foreign 
domination. Their ambition is to integrate themselves into 
the modern structure of reviving Asia. They are an old 
Asiatic people returning’ to their home. 
time, they-are anxious to make their contribution to the 
great work of bridge-building between modern Asia and 
the rest of the world. 


PARTNERSHIP OF Equatity ASKED : 
Their ‘intense experience in development within the 


narrow confines of Palestine is yielding results which may 


be of value to all who are interested in social and economic 
progress in the Middle East and beyond. But their true 
partnership with their neighbours can only be based upon 
equality of status and mutual respect. They claim what 
is the natural right of any people on the face of the earth 
—that as many of them as possible should live together 
in their own country, freely develop their civilization, 
make their contribution to the common stock of humanity, 
and he self-governing and independent. They cannot 
possibly surrender that claim, and for its attainment they 
appeal for the assistance of the entire family of nations. 


In conclusion, may I answer the question of the dis- 


tinguished delegation from Colombia on our views regard- 
ing the composition of the special committee. We would 
not differentiate between big and small powers, nor would 
we suggest the exclusion of any Government merely 
we suggest the exclusion of any Government merely because 
it happens to have‘or may develop a policy on Palestine. 
Having a policy does not necessarily mean being directly 


At the same. 
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concerned as an interested party. But we believe that parties 
directly concerned should not serve on the committec. That 
should exclude the United Kingdoin, for reasons pul, if 1 
may say so, with unanswerable cogency by the distinguished 
representative of the United Kingdom himself. Wee would 
also definitely exclude the Arab siates, unless it were 
agreed that the committee should contain one Arab and 
-one Jewish member. a 


By Mr. Guony 


Po 


I have the answers to the questions presented, and a ¥ 


short statement on the terms of reference. These dre 


the replies of the Arab Higher Committee for Palestine - 


to the questions raised at the meeting of the First Com- 
mittee of the General Assembly on May 9, 1947. ~ 
The reply to the question asked by the distinguished 
representative of Poland: The Arab Higher Cornmittee 
in Palestine is represented by those of its members who 
are resident in that country where it has its own organiza- 
tion and offices. The Arab Higher Committee is, itself, 
the executive. Its decisions, which are made by~majority 
‘vote, are executed through its own officials. ‘ 
Part (b) of the question: The Jewish Agency is a 
body created under the mandate with a view to advising 
and co-operating with the adminisiraticn of Palestine on 


certain matters affecting the establishment of the Jewish __ 
National Rule. As the Arabs have never recognized the 


mandate, the Balfour Declaration, or anything deriving 
from either, there can be no question of collaboration with 
a body which is a creature of the mandate and which 
has as its own object the realization of Zionist aims in 
Palestine. | 

The reply to the question asked by the distinguished 
representative of Guatemala: 

As has been explained in our statement made’ before 
this distinguished committee on May 9, 1947, Arabs and 
Jews, prior to the Balfour Declaration, merged har. 
moniously-in the Arab national structure of the country, 
and their relationship was based on cordiality and mutual 
respect. The direct result of the Balfour Declaration, and 
the policy of the mandate connected therewith, was to 
disturb this harmonious relationship to the extent of re- 
course to armed conflicts. 


There is no reason, however, to suppose that such - 
harmony cannot be restored once the Zionists relinquish * 
This & 


their political designs and ambitions in Palestine. 
object can be attained only by the establishment of an 
independent state of Palestine which will not support or 
facilitate the realization of such political designs and 
ambitions of an alien minority against the majortiy of the 
inhabitants. . 


I would remind the distinguished questioner of the 
statement presented on behalf of the delegation. of the 
Arab Higher Committee on May 9 to the effect that Arab 
opposition to immigration and the policy of establishing 
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a Jewish national home in Palestine is not based on any 
racial prejudice against the Jews as such, but would be 
equally strong whatever the race or religion of any group 
which might attempt to wrest the country from its Arab 
jnhabitants, or to force emigrants into it against the will of 
the Arabs. 
Arass Concernep Over LAwLEssNess 

The reply to the latter part of the question is that the 
Arabs are deeply concerned over the situation actually exist- 
ing in Palestine, not only because of its political implica- 


‘tions, but also on account of the state of insecurity, law- 


Jessness, and the damage to the economy of the country 
resulting from it. The continued deterioration of the 
situation is to be attributed to the lack of fairness and 
determination on the part of the authorities in Palestine 
to stem it. 

Contrary to the attitude taken by the same authorities 
during the Arab revolt which lasted from 1937 until 1939, 
the restraint shown by the Arabs can neither be taken as 
an indication of indifference to the political significance 
of the situation, nor a gauge of their future attitude, which 
may be dictated by the demands of self-defence against 
aggression in all its forms. 

We earnestly irust that the United Nations will ap- 
preciate the self-restraint of the Arabs and bring about 
justice and lasting peace to Palestine. 

Regarding the question asked by the distinguished re- 


presentative of Colombia, it was remarked at the time we 


delivered our statement on May 9 that the question was 
asked that, in view of the statements made by the honor- 
able representatives—namely, that there was ani absence of 
neutrality and even bias—it was very difficult to express 
any views on the composition of the proposed committee 
of, inquiry. 

In reply to the questions asked by the distinguished 
representative from India: ' 

With respect to the first question, selatine to the con- 
tra-distinction between a Jewish national home and a 
Jewish state, the delegation of the Arab Higher Com- 
mittee desires to put on record that it is not prepared to 
consider or even discuss any solution based upon, or having 
any reference to, the meaning or intention, or even what 
it may have been of the Balfour Declaration. 

The Arabs of Palestine have at all times maintained 
that the Balfour Declaration does not and cannot bind or 
affect them, and have expressed their opposition thereto 
by all the means at their disposal. The protests, strikes, 
and uprising of the Arabs of Palestine during the last 
twenty-nine years manifested their opposition to the Bal- 
four Declaration. ; 

Out of courtesy, however, to the distinguished ques- 
tioner, [ have to reply to his question, and I would observe 
that not only a Jewish national home is not inconsistent 


with a completely independent and sovereign Arab Pales-- 
tinian state, but that it was specifically stated by- both 


parties to the Balfour Declaration that it was not intended 
to involve the notion of a state. In the statements of 
policy of 1922 and 1939, the United Kingdom have un 
eqnivocally repudiated the idea or aim that the Jewish 
national home implied or contemplated a Jewish state. 

; On the other hand, some Jewish leaders have expressed 
the same view. 

Mr. Sokoloff, the President of the Zionist Organiza- 
tion, in the introduction of his History of Zionism, written 
in -1918, said: “It has been said and is still being obsti- 
“mately repeated by anti-Zionists again and again that 
Zionism aims at the creation of an independent Jewish 
state, hut. this is wholly fallacious. The Jewish state was 


never a part of the Zionist program.” 


Benrwicuo Is Quorep 
Again, the Jewish national home was defined by a 
Jewish jurist, Mr, Norman Bentwich, in a book published 
by him in 1924 called “The Mandate System.” On page 
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24 he wrote as follows: “It signifies a territory in which ° 
people: without receiving rights of political sovereignty has 
nevertheless a recognized legal position and the opportunity 
of developing its moral, social anid intellectual ideas.” 

Without accepting in any way eveni those British and 
Jewish interpretations of the. Jewish national home, I 
only refer to them for what they are worth, 

Concerning two other questions, according to the 
available official figures, the number of Jews in Palestine 
has increased between 1900 and 1939 as follows: For 
1900 we have no available official figures}; in 1918 there 
were 56,000 Jews, and this figure is based upon a Jewish 
estimate. In 1930 there were 165000 Jews; 1939, 445,000 
Jews. I regret that I am not in a position at the moment 
to state authoritatively the number of Jews who until 1900 
had gone to Palestine from Czarist Russia. 

The increase in the number, of Jews since 1918 has 
been due primarily to immigration as may be seen from 
the following figures which are also derived from official 


sources—namely, betwveen 1920 and 1930, including 1930, 


105,000 Jewish immigrants entered Palestine; between 1931 
and 1939, 218,000; a total of 323,000 immigrants. These 
figures are of the registered"immigranis and do not include 
the so-called illegal immigrants. 

Since 1939, when the White Paper was issued and in 
which the mandatory power declared that the Jewish 
national home had been accomplished, over 100,000 Jewish 
immigrants have entered the country. This figure again 
does not include the illegal immigrants. 

It is understood that few of these immigrants speak 
Hebrew, the language they speak is either Yiddish, which 
{ gather is a jargon of western and eastern languages, or 
the language of their country of origin. 

In regard to the question as to whether or not these. 
immigrants are easily assimiable in Palestine, I would say . 
that the reply is in the negative. 

With regard to the value of the mineral deposits of 
the Dead Sea, a governmental commission of inquiry has in 
1925 estimated them at £240,524,000,000. The enormous 
possibilities of the Dead Sea, as well as the economic anid 
political interests involved, are outlined in a speech made 
by the Right Honorable Viscount Templeton in the House 
of Lords on March 20, .1929. According to the same 
source, the importance of the Dead Sea and the interest 
taken in it by a British group date back to as early ag 
1916. 

In reply to the question asked by the representative 


_of Yugoslavia on the establishment of an independent and 


sovereign state of Palestine, the constitutional organiza- 
tion will be based on democratic lines in accordance with 
the principles and purposes of the Charter of the United 
Nations, and will not be dissimilar to constitutional organ- 
izations existing in. democratic countries, 
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Would ask the indulgence of your esteemed committee to Cyach, oe 
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committee. I wish to express the serious apprehension of 
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the delegation of the Arab Higher Committee concerning ee 
the inclusion of any terms of reference which would con- 
template, even as a mere possibility, any solution ior the 
problem of Palestine conflicting with its right to com- 
plete an unstinted independence as one undivided whole. 
We are entitled to the independence we enjoyed, and 
which was recognized by the Covenant of the League of 
Nations, but of which we were unjustly and illegally de- 
prived as a consequence of the mandate. 
We onily request the application to us of the principles 
of a eae ee only eee for our rae ‘a 
rights. It is therefore the determined and unequivocal wi Fe een ee a ae Og 
of the Arabs to refuse to consider any solution which .. . JARS © : 
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entails or even implies the loss of their sovereignty to the WECALM G. we KEW. y 
whole or to any part of their countries, or the diminution ce US wo mew J SE ; 


ee oe FON on 25 ~ oe 
of such sovereignty in any form whatever. SWE ALE WLS AY LAT ve 
My second observation relates to the question of re- FARE oY VARA NER ANY AWS 
fugees and displaced persons. This delegation has defined ee Re oe 
its attitude in this matter in a previous statement. eae 
I would, however, emphasize that any attempt to 4; We have opened a “Clinical Department” under the +4" 
solve the question of‘ refugees and: displaced persons at Irect | ervision of qualified and experienced physi. 
our expense will meet with the resolute opposition of the vitalite ¢ per ien All persons suffering from loss of 
Arabs and will certainly prejudice the chances of a suc- veedal ead pene premature old aes ate of stamina, 
cessful inquiry and the chances of any just solution, AND NERVOUS DI RDRRS scr Ra see 
Palestine has paid dearly for its forced contribution to and suggestive therapeutics und supey cnoenaly Be 
the refugee problem. This is ail the more inequitable as “QBESITY (planned tot poccdacanes peat : ypnosis) 
Palestine was at no, time responsible in any way for the vibratory massage and hormone vit ain wine. al f . 
fate of the refugees. The linking of the refugee problem ing), ALL CONSTITUTIONAL CHRONIC DISEA. 
* with the problem of Palestine would mean a pre-judging Sik WHICH HAVE DEFIED ALL TREATMENTS, 
of the inquiry in favour of the Zionists and would make etc., can now secure personal individualised treatment 
it necessary for the Arabs to reconsider their attitude’to- and expert guidance, Latest laboratory equipment to 
ward the “whole inquiry. . facilitate exact diagnosis available. ELECTRO- 
There is one final request which I respectfully put to THERAPY (diathermy ultra short wave therapy, 
this esteemed committee. With the setting up of the pro- electro-surgery, deep X-ray therapy, actino therapy, 
posed special committee of inquiry, the Palestine problem ultra-violet and infra red radiations, electric ionisation 
in its entirety becornes sub judice. As the question of les etc.,) with latest, modern apparatuses is a 
immigration! is one of the fundamental factors involved, the SPECIALITY at our CLINIC. Consultations free, 
continued Jewish immigration is bound to prejudice the Strictest privacy and confidence guaranteed. Consult _.. 
Seciie: | in # agian during 11 am. to 2 pm. and 4 pm. to 4, 
The delegation of the Arab Higher Committee strongly : 30 pm, on any week day. Saturdays 11 am. to © 
feels that the immediate and complete stoppage of all aj Sat if ie cannot visit us personally, send the 
immigration in the meantime is imperative if the chance yoyy fami ra your Pg id detail, (if possible, ask 
of a successful inquiry is not to be prejudiced. The dele- ved a ST AMPED SELF. ODREGORD: Ge report) 
gation therefore strongly urges that a recommendation to for “diagnosis and su _ rere ) ENVELOPE 
this effect should he made to the United Kingdom oer eer te ment” of your case, 


Government. We take this opportunity to declare that | 
we shall continue to resist all Jewish immigration to Pales- op Saal Ocdee ee oe VED py ce °9-40) ys 
tine under all circumstances, : copy of the latest revised and enlarged 3rd edition of 
One more point I ask for your indulgence to permit me “Health and Vitality by Modern Methods.” Contains 
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-I can understand that the acts of any one who seemed 


4 
to cast in his lot with the Axis during the war must = 
seem to be wicked and detestable. I can also understand i ri ri Ee rit 
how difficult it is for some of you at this moment to see L : 


the Grand Mufti in any other light than this. But I am 


also convinced that, if the reasons that drove him to take Post B 93 | i 

the course he took were fully known, fairminded men oa ee) OppoRhe.caeyss: Banks 
would oe least He that sath was another side to this 261-263, Hornby Road, 

matter; that in fact it was the policy that was adopted : 

in Palestine that finally forced this course of action on ~ shade sch hai adalat a 24297. 


the Mufti. eo 
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The Matti, driven! first from his own country, Palestine, 
in °937, then from Syria, and lastely compelled to flee from 


Iraq and Persia, and refused asylum in Turkey, having , 


no alternative, sought refuge in Germany, not because he 
believed ini Nazism, but because he bad despaired of jus- 
tice. Twenty years before, when General Allenby entered 
Jerusalem, the Mufti had been among the first who went 
out of the city to greet the British as allies and liberators, 
and he immediately set about recruiting Arabs for service 
im the Allied armies, 

Until 1936 his attitude toward the British was so co- 
operative that on several occasions he was accused by 
the extremists among his own supporters of being a British 
tool. If Jater he abandoned that attitude it was entirely 
the results of twenty years of British policy in Palestine, 
The Mufti has been attacked as the most inveterate enemy 
of British policy in the Middle East. That is quite true. 
He has been the enemy of British policy—as was General 
Smuts less than fifty years ago—and as was George 
Washington of ‘this country. . 

Chairman (Lester B, Pearson): I am sorry to have 
to interrupt the speaker, but I should like to point out 
to him that the beng fides of any member of the executive 
of the Arab Higher Committee has not been called into 
question in this committee at any time, so far as I am 
aware, and therefore any defense of him in this com- 

-Mmittee is unnecessary. I venture to express the hope that 
he might réstrict his remarks to the question before us-—— 
ihe terms of reference of the Committee of Inquiry. 

Mr. Ghory; This morning the name of His Eminence, 
the chairman of the Arab Higher Committee, was referred 
to in contempt by the spokesman for the Jewish Agency— 
it will not take me long to finish my statement in order 
to make things clear, including the implications in the 
speeches made by other members of the committee. 

Chairman: I have no recollection of that. I may be 
quite wrong, but I have no recollection of any attack 
having been made on any member of the Arab Higher 
Committee, by name, in any statement made this morn 
ing. Can you call my attention to any such specific re- 
ference in amy statement?’ 

Wr. Ghory: Yes, Sir. 
spokesman of the Jewish Agency refer to His Eminence, 
the chairman of the Arab Higher Committee, as having 


“qgone to Europe and worked for the extermination of the 


=~ 


“Jewish people there. Since our arrival in this country, 
we have been victimized by anti-Arab propaganda. 
Chairman: I am sure the cornmittee is rot concerned 
at the moment with any statements which may have been 
made outside of the committee. If any statements such 
as those you are referring to were made in the committee 
this morning, I have not been able to find them in the 
written record. Jf any such mention was made orally, I 
am sure it was just a casual mention, and I hope the reply 
to it may be short and also casual. Will you proceed, 
please ? a ae 
Mr. Ghory: As 1 have said, the Mufti has been the 
enemy of British policy as was General Smuts less than 
fifty years ago—British policy as the Arabs of Palestine 
have known and felt it for a quarter of a century. But is 
there anything to be wondered at in that ? I beseech you 


x to try for one moment to put yourselves inl the place of 
¢ the Arabs of Palestine in the period between the two -wars. 


You are, of course, convinced that the Axis represented 
something evil, and that -you and your allies were fighting 
not only for your survival, but ‘also for certain moral 
‘values which made your cause the cause of decency and 
justice and of right versus wrong in the world at large. 

However, that was not at all evident to the Arabs of 
Palestine. For twenty years, Britain, as it seemed to 
them, had been pursuing a monstrous policy aimed at 
taking their country away from them and giving it to 
another people. All their protests against this violation 


td 
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of their elementary rights had gone unheeded. All the 
promises made to them had been broken. When they 
attempted to offer resistance in defence of their native 
land and natural rights, they were machine-gunned, their 
villages were bombed, and more Jewish immigrants were 
brought in. - 

I do not want to dwell any longer in this matter. 
However, I would say that the attitude of the Mufti re- 
presented a natural stand taken in self-defence, stand 
which any threatened nation would have taken in order’ 
to protect itself. He had to escape to Europe in order 
to avoid arrest by the British as a result of Zionist pro- 
paganda. As regards his taking refuge in Germany, that 
was the only alternative to arrest and exile, which were 
being urged on Great Britain by the Zionists. His sole 
crime was that he had stood int the way of Zionist aims. 

The question of the Mufti was raised this morning 
by the spokesman of the Jewish Agency. The Jews are 
questioning the record of an Arab spiritual leader. Does | 
that properly come from the mouth of a people who have 
crucified the Founder of Christianity ? 


Mr. Ben-Gurion 


I am grateful for the opportunity afforded to me to 
make a few supplementary remarks to the statement made 
by my colleague, Dr. Silver, on behalf of the Jewish Agency 
for Palestine. 

First of all, I would like to try to clarify further the 
nature of the problem which the mandatory power has 
placed before the United Nations, as this is essential for 
defining properly the terms of reference of the special 
committee. Last Friday, the representative of the United 
Kingdom, on behalf of his Government, declared that 
they tried for years to settle the problem of Palestine and 
had failed. They have, therefore, brought the problem to 
you in the hope that the United Nations would fina a 
just solution. 

This statement is open to misunderstanding. The 
mandatory power was not charged with discovering a solu- 
tion to the Palestine problem and its failure was not in 
its imability to find the right solution.. The manidatory 
power was charged by ‘the League of Nations with the 
carrying out of a definite settlement. That settlement was 
set out and determined originally by the United Kingdom 
herself and subsequently confirmed by all the Allies and 
associated powers in the first World War, as well as by 
the Arabs through Emir Feisal and the Syrian Arab Com- 
mittee. It was later embodied in the mandate approved by 
fifty-two nations and made international law. 

The terms of that settlement, as decreed by the con- 
science and the law of nations, are common knowledge. 
It is the restoration of Palestine to the Jewish people. 
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At the time the United Kingdom took over the mah- 
date, the problem of Palestine had been clearly adjudicated 
and settled. The failure of the Mandatory Government, 
as admitted by the British representative, was a failure to 
carry out the settlement agreed upon and entrusted to it 
by the nations of the world. The failure became mani- 
fest with the introduction of a policy set forth in the 
White Paper of 1939, which violated the most essential 
terms of the mandate and vitiated its entire purpose. 
"The White Paper policy, as you know, was condemned. 
by the permanent Mandates Commission of the League 
of Nations as incompatible with the mandate and with 
the pledges repeatedly given by the Mandatory Govern- 
ment itself. It was also denounced by the most eminent 
political leaders of the United Kingdom itself, including 
all the prominent members of the present Government of 
the United Kingdom, as a breach of faith. Only recently, 
the White Paper was again! unanimously condemned by 
the Anglo-American Committee of Inquiry. The White 
Paper policy is responsible for the misery and deaths of 
a large number of Jews and for cruel acts of expulsion of 
Jewish refugees. 

It is responsible for establishing in Palestine a police 
state without parallel in the civilized world. It is respon- 
sible for the introduction in Palestine of racial discrimina- 
tion against Jews in land legislation. This is the real 
vature of the failure of the mandatory power. 

Therefore, I venture to suggest that the first problem 
facing the United Nations is how to set right that failure 
and to ensure that international obligations toward the 
Jewish population in Palestine are faithfully fulfilled. 

The second point to which I would like to invite the 
attention of your committee is the fact that in Palestine 
you are faced not merely with a large and growing num- 
ber of Jews, but with a distinct Jewish nation. There are 
Jews and Jewish communities in many countries, but in 
Palestine there is a new and unique phenomenon-—a 
Jewish nation, with all the attributes, characteristic re- 
sources and aspirations of nationhood. This nationhood 
springs from a long history and an uninterrupted con- 
nection for 3,500 years with its ancestral soil: 


Gonsiperep “Lanp oF J$raEv” 


Palestine, which for the Jewish people has always 
been and will always remain the Land of Israel, was in 
the course of centuries conquered and inwaded by many 
alien peoples, but none of them ever identified its national 
faith with Palestine. The Jewish mation in Palestine is 
rooted not only in past history but in a great- living work 
of reconstruction and rebuilding, both of a country and 
of a people. : ) 

The growth of this nation and its work of reconstruc- 
tion must not and cannot be arrested—and this, for two 
reasons, One is the existence of a large numbers of home- 
less Jews for whom there is. no other salvation in the 
future except in their own national home. The second is 
that more than two-thirds of the land in Palestine is still 
waste land, uncultivated, unsettled and believed by the 
Arabs to be uncultivatable. The history of our settlement 
in the last seventy years has shown that this land can 
be and is being.cultivated by us. 

This- is not because we are more skilled or more 
capable than others, but because this is the. only soil in 
the world which we call our own. We are not, like our 


Arab neighbours, in possession of vast underpopulated. 


territories, like Iraq, Syria, Arabia, etc. We must there: 
fore. make use of every bit of free land in our country, 
evem desert land. ; 
Another observation is this: we are told that the Arabs 
are not responsible for the persecution of the Jews in 
Europe; hor is it their obligation to relieve their plight. 
I wish to make it quite clear that it never entered our 
-minds to charge-the-Arabs with “solving the -Jewish - prob- 


East. 
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lem, or to ask Arab countries to accept Jewish refugees. 
We are bringing our homeless and persecuted Jews to 
our own country and settling them in Jewish town and 
‘villages. There are Arab towns and villages in Palestine 
—Nablus, Jenin, Ramleh, Narnucka, Libia, Terschicha. 
You will not find a single Jewish refugee in any of them. 
The Jews who have returned to their country are settled 
in Petah ‘Tiqva, Rishon le Zion,.Tel Aviv, Haifa, Jerusa- 
lem, Dagania, the Negev and other Jewish towns and _vil- 


‘lages built by us. 


The return of the Jews to their country is a work 
of self-liberation and self-reconstruction, which is con-~ 
tributing to the reconstruction and liberation of the 
country as a whole. a 

My fourth and last remark is this. We have no con- 
flict with the Arab people. On the contrary, it is our 
deep conviction that historically the interests and aspirations 
of the Jewish amd Arab peoples are compatible and com: 
plementary. What we are doing in our country, in Pales- 
tine, is reclaiming the land, increasing the yield of the - 
soil, developing modern agriculture and industry, science, 
and art, raising the dignity of labour, insuring women’s 
status of equality, increasing men’s maStery over nature 
and working out a new civilization based on human equal- 
ity, freedom and co-operation ini a world which we believe  ~ 
is as necessary and beneficial for our Arab neighbours as 
for ourselves. 

A Jewish-Arab partnership, based on equality and 
mutual assistance, will help to bring about the regenera- 
tion of the entire Middle East. We Jews understand and 
deeply sympathize with the urge of the Arab people for 
unity, independence and progress, and our Arab neigh- 
bours, I. hope, will realize that the Jews in their own 
historic homeland, can under mo conditions be made to 
remain a subordinate, dependent minority as they are in - 
all other countries in the Diaspora. The Jewish nation 
in its own country must become a free and independent 
state with a membership. in the United Nations. It is 
eager to co-operate with its free Arab neighbours to pro- . 
mote economic development, social progress and real 
independence of all the Semitic countries in the Middle 
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I most earnestly suggest to your committee that the 
real, just and lasting solution of the problem before you 
is a Jewish state and a Jewish-Arab alliance. 





Text of Pope’s Warning ef Tyranny and 
War in Speech to Cardinals 
fro? : ' : 
; THe Year 1947. 

Once again the recurrence of the feast of our holy 
predecessor and heavenly patron provides’ us with the 
occasion, venerable brethren, of dwelling for a while 
with: you on the great questions of the tremendous happen- 
ings of the day, and on the dangers that threaten the 
whole world. 

May the outpouring of our mind and heart, which 
finds an echo in the: thoughts and sentiments so happily 
expressed to us by your venerable dean, be for each of 
you, our timate counsellors and faithful helpers, and for. & 
ourselves, a stimulus to continue with renewed confidence, * 
greater energy and calm dedication that apostolic work 
which today more than ever weighs on all the toilers in 
the Lord’s vineyard, all the ministers of the sanctuary. 

The year 1947—-what judgment shall the future ages’ 
pass on it? It has almost reached half of its course and _ 
up to now, to the time of speaking has it brought any- * 
thing else to the world except the apparently irreconcilable *, 
opposition between the mighty onrush of problems in 
which it is sinking and entangled, and the humiliating 
lack af solution for them ? ; . 
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The verdict of history will be in accordance with the 
results coming from the events and discussions of the 
months which still remain. | 

Future generations will either bless or curse it; they 
will bless it if it means for the great human family a’ 
starting point toward the reawakening of the sentiment. 
of brotherhood establishing an order of law and peace. 
worthy of men, useful and beneficial for all; they will curse 
it, on the other hand, if it means a gradual decline into_ 
those stagnant marshes of discord and violence from whose 
murky depths there can arise only sinister and harmful 
forebodings of new and incalculable calamities. 


_. SECURITY . 

The wounds caused by the war have not yet been 
healed: indeed, some of them have rather been deepened 
and inflamed. . 

Was there eyer before so much talk of universal se- 
curity which should have Meen the fruit of victory? But 
~where is it to be found? Have feelings of uncertainty and 
the fear of war vanished or, at any rate, have they 
diminished ? Jf things are considered as they really are, 
it must be. admitted that it is not possible, evén with 
the best of good will, to establish immediately that security 
for which the human race so ardently longs. 

Then, im that case, Jet not those post-war and peace 
methods be employed which have nothing to do with 
punishing the criminals of the war but which create bitter 
disillusionment, especially among those who had no res- 
ponsibility for the past regimes amd during which they 
themselves «were persecuted and oppressed. 

. How, indeed, does one help in establishing universal 
security by heaping up in its very foundations mighty 
ruins—not only materia! ones but the ruins of living 
human beings ? How can a Europe feel safe whose mem- 
bers are a prey to despair and to discouragement, the 
dark and dismal forces of disintegration which the revolu- 
tionaries of: tomorrow will easily exploit, just as those: 
of yesterday did? 

We well know, indeed, the extent and gravity of the 
unspeakable ‘horrors with which the defeated system 
covered the face of Europe; nor do we wish to lessen the 
enormity of its guilt. But how is it possible for the 
victorious nations, in their turn, to adopt or tolerate the 
methods of hate and violence om which that system lived 
and thrived, or how can they use the weapons which 
aroused their righteous indignation when employed in the 
hands of others? What sensible man would ever seek a 
guarantee for his own safety and security in the ruin 
and misery of-his neighbour ? 

Therefore, once again we desire to exhort and to warn 
the mations: security, as far as it may be realized here’ 
below, cannot have any other solid foundation than the 
physical and moral well-being of a nation,, based internally 
on right public order and externally on normal relations 
with neighbouring states. At present, it is still possible to 
renew such normal relations, even after the second World 
War. May the rulers of the states nat let slip this oppor- 
tunity; it may be—God forbid—the last opportunity. 


- - PROSPERITY 
Much has been said also about a universal prosperity, 
which should likewise have resulted from the victory. 
But where is it? There are, indeed, countries where the 
wheels of industry turn rapidly and work without inter- 
ruption and-at a maximum capacity. Production, over- 


production—that is the golden key, the sesame, the secret - 


formula that would wipe out the Jast traces of -the. evils 
of the war and fill up the craters it made. ° 

But the prosperity of nations cannot be safe and 
secure if all do not share in it, Hence it is not unlikely 


that idleness and the impossibility of commerce in which 


some nations find themselves placed will automatically 
cause inf the near future. economic crises and unemploy- 
ment even in other nations as well. a re 
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LIBERTY 


_ Likewise, much was said of the state of liberty which 
was to have been another perfect fruit of victory: liberty 
triumphing over despotism and over violence. But this 
cannot flourish eXcept where justice and law command and 
efficaciously secure the respect for individual and collective 
dignity. i 

Meanwhile the world is still waiting and pleading that 
justice and Jaw create stable conditions for mam and 
society. In the meantime, millions of human beings con: 
tinue to live under oppression and despotic rule. For 
them nothing is safe, neither home, nor goods, nor liberty, 
nor honour: thus the Jast ray of happiness, the last spark 
of courage, dies in their hearts. 

In our Christmas message of 1944, addressing a world 
fill of enthusiasm for democracy and eager to be its 
champion and proponent, we expounded the main moral 
requirements for a right and healthy democracy. Today, 
not a few fear that the hope placed in that order has 
diminished. owing to the striking contrast between demo- 
cracy in words and the concrete reality. 

If at this moment we raise our voice, it is not,to dis- 
courage the manly men of good-will who have already set 
to work nor to belittle what has already been attained, 
but it is only through a desire to contribute, as far as 
in us lies, to an improvement of present conditions, 

It is mot yet too late for the peoples of the earth to 
bring about in a united and loyal effort, these conditions 
so indispensable for security, for universal prosperity or 
at least for a tolerable modus vivendi, anid for a helpful 
organization of liberty. 
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A consideration of the first importance renders neces- 
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The Church, a tender mother, is not alone in fearing 
for the welfare pf youth.- In some countries the new 
generations from their adolescence and even from infancy 
suffer from weakness, physical and spiritual anemia 
caused, by material poverty with all its attendant miseries, 
from an insufficient family life or even from its com- 
plete absence, from lack of education and instruction or 
finally, perhaps, from long years of imprisonment or exile. 

Among peoples living under better conditions, dan- 
gers of another kind often arising from an excess of 
wealth and pleasure menace the physical and moral health 
of youth. This state is still sadder. But there is some- 
thing even more serious, and it makes the cure of the 
evil still more difficult—the widespread crisis, indefinitely 
prolonged, with the disorders it provokes and the uncer- 


tainty for the future which it necessarily brings, sows in. 


the hearts of coming generations seeds of distrust in their 
elders, whom they hold responsible for all the evils they 
suffer and makes them skeptical of all the principles and 
values that their elders held in high esteem and passed 
down to them. 

There is a serious danger that very many youths 
poisondl by these corrupting principles will end by falling 
into pure nihilism. W'oe to the nations the day when 
there is extinguished in the heart of youth the sacred 
flame of faith, of ideal® of readiness for sacrificé, of 
the spirit of dedication. Even though such a state of 
things were to last but for a short while, who can foresee 
the consequences ? 


Tue Famiry 


In a similar precarious state of incertitude which 
tends to continue, what can the future hold in store for 
the family—that natural nursery and school where the 
man of tomorrow grows up and is formed ? 

From districts that suffered most come distressing news 
of the miserable condition of family, youth, woman. 
Above all, tragic is the state of the families—if those 


' wandering groups may still be called such-—whose fidelity 


to God’s law brought the blessing of a rich crown of child- 
ren, very often after paying more than others their tribute 
of blood during the war. Today, they are obliged to 
suffer more acutely the consequences of the general Jack 
of dwellings and provisions. 

ft is not God, certainly, who is failing to keep His 


_ promise, as the sneers of egoists and the pleasure-loving 


seem to insinuate; but the incomprehension, the harsh- 
ness and ill-will of others makes the burden of life well- 


nigh insupportable for the heroes of conjugal duty. 


It is only true heroism, sustained by the grace of 
God, that is’ capable of keeping in the hearts of young 
married people the desire and joy of having a large 
family. What a humiliation for the world to have fallen 
so low-—-into a social condition so opposed to nature. 

| Before God and faced with this sad truth, we call with 
all our strength for a speedy remedy and trust that our 
ery of anguish may resound in the ends of the éarth 
and find an echo in the minds of those who are in charge 
of public affairs and who cannot ignore that, without a 
healthy and vigorous family life, a people and a nation 
are lost. Nothing calls more urgently for the peace of 
the world than the unspeakably wretched state of the 
family and of woman. 


Fear Nor 
. What is the true state of affairs? Who would dare 


' affirm that the two years since the cessation of hostilities 
_ have marked notable advances in the path of restoration 


and social progress? 
In seeing fruitless conferences succeeding one another 


_and the series of interrupted or. postponed discussions 
being prolonged, the peoples, bitterly deluded in their 


lose hope and patience....... 


desire for order, peace and reconstruction, are coming to 
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It is not our intention to make accusations. We have 
before our eyes a higher purpose than to pass judgment 
on what has been done. We wish to forestall new and 
greater evils in the near and distant future. 

During periods of deep agitation of minds and of dis- 
ordered events we place all our trust im God, the Father 
of our Lord Jesus Christ and Lord of Lords (JI Cor, i, 
3; I Tim. iv, 15), and after God we place our trust in 
the faithful of the whole world. To them, then, we add- 
ress the words that Divine Master repeated to his disciples: 
“Fear not.” 


If there is something today that gives cause. for -fear, 
it is fear itself. There is no worse counsellor, especially in- 


the present conditions. It only brings dizziness and blind- 
ness and leads away from the right and secure path of 
trust and justice. : 
False prophets unscrupulously propagate with cunning 
and violence anti-Christian and, atheistic concepts of “the 


world and of the state which are contrary to the natural. 


and as such they have been condemned by the 
Church, particularly im the encyclical, “Quadragesimo 
Anno,” of our great predecessor, Pius XI. Neither the 
difficulties of the present nor the crossfire of propaganda 
should frighten or mislead you. 

Fear, which is a shameful thing in itself, excels in its 
many disguises. At times it puts on the misleading garb 
of a declared Christian love for the oppressed; as if suffer- 
ing people could derive advantage from falsehood and 
injustice, from mob-tactics and from promises that can 
never be fulfilled. 


law, 


At other times it hides under the appearance of 


Christian prudence and under this pretext-remains silent 
when duty should require it to utter a fearless “non licet” 
to the rich and powerful, and to caution them thus: It 
is not lawful fer you, in following a greed for gain and 
dominion, to stray from the inflexible lines of Christian 
principles which are the bases of political and social life 
which the Church has repeatedly and with great clarity 


expounded to the men of our times. To you especially the’ 


invitation is addressed to collaborate without reserve in 
forming a public order which will realize, in the highest 
possible degree, a- healthy economic life and social justice. 

Thus the exploiters of class warfare will be deprived 
of the possibility of ensnaring the disappointed and‘ the 
despoiled people of the world, by telling them that the 
Christian faith and the Catholic Church are not their 
ally, but their enemy. 

By disposition of the Divine Providence, the. Catho- 
lic Church has formulated and promulgated its social 
doctrine. She points the path to be followed; and no 
fear of losing possessions or of temporal gains, of appear: 
ing less in harmony with modern civilization or less 
national or social, could authorize true Christians to devi- 
ate even a hair’s breadth from this path. 


PEACE P 


Considering the sad reality of the numerous and disas- 
trous conflicts which so painfully afflict the world of teday 
and bar the path of peace, it would be equally wrong to 
shut: one’s eyes so as not to see or to hold one’s arms so 
as not to act, alleging as an excuse that nothing more 
can be done. Nothing more can be done? At the very 
moment when Christians can oppose to vacillating and un- 
certain principles that fearless courage which is not the 
mere joyous exuberance of a sanguine nature, but a mani- 
fest proof of a super-natural force nourished by the theo- 
logical virtues of faith, hope and charity ? 

By means of this force a mighty breath of pure air 
will sweep over the world, dissipating the atmosphere of 


panic and pessimism which threatens to poisom it; eyes,= 


sealed till then, will open to the clear vision of truth and 
justice. Those ini good faith and of good-will, who had 


Ls pace spenenensctenetngns GONE astray, will discover a way out of a situation that 


eed 
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has become aimost intolerable and advance toward a solu- 
tion of apparently insurmountable problems. 

For those who see things in the light of the super- 
natural, there is'no donbt that even in the most serious 
conflicts of human and national interests, there is always 
room for a péaceful settlement. . 

Is this not, perhaps, the mission of the- Christian, of 
the Catholic, in the whirlpool of social and political agita- 
tion of today? “This is precisély the explanation of the 


hatred toward the Church that.all those cherish whose life. 


depends on. dissensions and conflicts and whose interest 
it is to fan them continuously into flame. They feel almost 
instinctively that the. church, established by God as a-rock 
of brotherhood and of peace, cannot come to terms with 
the idolatrous worshippers of brute force and of the 
struggles, inside and otitside their frontiers, for world 
domination. a 

This consideration sliould be enough to fill you, Catho- 


lics, with noble pride because the hatred launched against 


the church heightens in the eyes of men her spiritual and 
moral grandeur and her work done for the good of-mankind, 
Be alive to such greatness! It means a task, a duty, res- 
ponsibility. Jt is not without a purpose that Divine Provi- 
dence has disposed that never more deeply, perhaps, than 
at present, have all the faithful of the church on earth felt 
conscious of sharing intimate membership in the mystical 
body of Christ. 
unity, discord and destruction are spreading today over 
the: whole world, so much more effective must be the. 
superior activity of Christians and their force, derived 
from union, order and ‘peace. 

‘What true Catholic could think of shirking such a 
pressing duty ? Apply yourselves, all of you, with earnest-. 
ness to those tasks: among the timorous be fearless, among 
the doubters be firm in faith, among the discouraged be 
strong in hope and be full of love among the skeptics 
who are devoid of love. 


‘LOVE 


Your love is ardent and is as vast as the world. We 
know it from experience and-can in some measure gauge. 
it from the admirable generosity by which the Catholics 
in countries: still ‘prosperous helped to relieve the needs. 
of people in’ greater watit.° They gave incomparably more 
than figures published in certain quarters would lead one 
to believe. To a renewed expression of our gratitude to- 
ward all the benefactors, we join once again our earnest. 
exhortation: ‘Jet not your love grow cold, but let it spread 
more widely. There are still so many districts from which 
rise to heaven a cry of distress and a plea for help. 

Heaven hears this cry of anguish, but wishes to heed 
it through means of your charity. The words of Christ, 
“As long as you did it-to one of these my least brethren 
you did it to me” (Matt. xxv. 40). may also be changed. 
by saying: the good that each of you has done to relieve 
your neighbour in need has been done by Christ; Christ. 
himself, in you and through you, is helping the poor and 
the derelict. . = 

Therefore, in the. happy certitude. that Christ lives 
and works in -each of us,.we say to all our sons-and 
daughters throughout the universe: , 

Strong in faith, put up a good fight! The future 
belongs to believers and not to the skeptics and doubters. 

The future belongs io those who love, not to those 
who hate. ; Sees 

The church’s mission im the world, far from being 
ended or outmoded, goes out to meet néw trial and fresh 
enterprises. 

The .task confided to you by Providence in this 
crucial hour is not to conclude a weak and timid peace 
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Even if the powers of: darkneéss, of dis-- 


with the world, but to establish for the world a peace 
really worthy in the sight of God and man. Z 

Humanity, by its own unaided -efforts, cannot win 
this peace. To implore it from the divine mercy for the 
poor, torn and tortured world. is a duty that all, pastors 
and flocks, should undertake with fervent zeal, especially 
during this month consecrated to the heart of the Divine 
Redeemer. : 

Animated by an unshakable faith in the power of 
this suppliant prayer, and as a presage of its heing heard, 


we impart with an ever-fowing heart, on you, venerable’ 
and -daughters. 


brethren, and om all our beloved sons 
seattered over the face of the earth, our apostolic 
benediction—The New York Times, June 3, 1947, 

* bt i . . 





Butter From Coal 
The following extract is taken from the 


‘Science’ section of the Forward, Nairobi, Decem-, 
ber, 1946 : ae 


A Factory that makes butter from Coal was one of 
the prizes discovered by the British in their zone of Ger- 
many. 


“Tt is excellent butter and I doubt if anyone ever . 


would guess it was synthetic”, said one British official 
who sampled it. . ed 


"et, 


The factory, Imhausen and Company, located inj. this | 


Ruhr city, has not made butter since the end of the war, 


- but its management hopes to resume operations in about 


4 


a month, 


Dr. Karl Heinz Imhausen, young mariiger of the 


company, said the plant normally could produce 600° tons. 


a month at a cost less than that of: natural butter. Duriag 


the fwar, when natural butter cost three marks and 60 ~ 
piennings a kilo, the synthetic product cost one mark - 


80 pifennings a kilo. he said. 

That, he added was without any financial help from 
a Nazi regime that demanded “guns instead-of butter”. 

The synithetic butter can keep without refrigeration. 
Dr. Imhausen exhibited a pound manufactured before the 
war ended. It had not been kept under ice, and had not 
melted. It looked and tasted like the real thing. 

Coal is convertéd into butter like this. 

Coal is made into coke, coke into gas, the gas into 
parafim. By a blowing process, the most. difficult part. 
of the operation, 80 to 82 tons of fatty acid can be drawn 
from 100 tons of paraffin. The fats are further separated 
by distillation under a huge vacuum. Some are edible, 
some are ‘not. : 

From there on the recipe is: add to the pure, syn- 
thetic, edible fat 20 per cent water: Add carrot extract 
for vitamins and colouring: Add salt: Finally, inject 
something. called diacetyl to give the cdour of butter. 

This mixture is whipped up in a machine and comes 
out the other end like a long sausage about eight inches 
in diameter. That goes into another machine from which 
pounds of butter’ come out, neatly wrapped, on a con- 
veyor belt. — : 

Most. of the fats that do not go into butter are made 
into soap by an; affiliate, also operated by Dr. Imhausen. 
The residue, unsuitable for butter or soap, is manufac- 
turned into a basic product. for plastics, a softening materiat 
for rubber, and ingredient for varnish and into alcohol. 

The Written plant, built in 1938, began production in 
1939, and was hit once by British bombers, It was not 


severely damaged, although a tank containing 650 tons 


of paraffin was ignited and burned for days. 
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